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Art.  I.  1.  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  and 
of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  12mo.  pp.  232. 
8  Plates.  Price  10s.  6d. — Longman  and  Co.  J  816. 

%  Thanksgiving  Ode,  January  18,  1816.  With  other  Short  Pieces, 
chiefly  referring  to  recent  Public  Events*  By  William  Wordsworth. 
Svo.  pp.  10,  52.    Price  4s. — Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

TT  ought  to  occasion  no  surprise,  that  modern  poets  have 
-*->arely  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  please  or  to  interest,  when 
subjects  of  present  political  concern  have  been  their  theme. 
Seldom,  very  seldom  are  the  feelings  awakened  by  public  events, 
of  a  nature  to  blend  with  the  emotions  of  taste,  or  to  admit 
of  that  pleasing  exaggeration  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
poet  to  produce.  The  poet  himself,  in  venturing  upon  a  political 
theme,  finds  it  difficult  to  exercise  the  power  of  abstraction 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  select  and  combine  the  appropriate 
materials  for  poetry,  and  still  more  difficult  to  carry  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  cultivated  mind  into  subjects,  the  familiar  details 
of  which  are  often  mean,  painful,  or-  disgusting. 

The  time  was,  when  the  wreath  of  the  victor  was  entwined 
by  the  hand  of  the  bard ;  and  when  the  poet  alternately  wielded 
the  sword,  and  recited  in  rude  melody  the  songs  of  heroes. 
But  those  times  are  gone  by,  we  trust  for  ever.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  poet  exists,  who  could  succeed  in  making  war, 
as  a  present  event,  interesting  to  the  imagination.  As  to  deeds 
of  other  times, — battles  fought  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder,— wars  which  have  left  us  no  legacy  of  taxes,— the 
burthens  and  the  griefs  of  which  we  have  never  had  to  feel; 
— these  it  is  very  possible  to  render  poetical  enough  ;  and  by 
that  sympathy  with  which  genuine  poetry  inspires  us,  we  may 
be  so  far  transported  in  imagination  to  those  times,  as  to  adopt 
for  the  moment  the  characteristic  feelings  of  its  heroes  and 
warriors.  But  stronger  sympathies  than  those  awakened  by 
the  poet,  connect  us  with  present  events,  and  they  are  such  as 
preclude  the  indulgence  of  the  fancy  in  scenes  of  modern  war. 
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2  Poem*  by  Southey  and  Wordsworth. 

Poetry  is  the  expression  of  passionate  sentiment.  At  ( 
earlier  periods  of  civilization,  when  the  imagination  is  the  ac- 
tuating principle  of  the  multitude,  and  the  objects  of  passion 
are  those  which  relate  wholly  to  the  imagination,  poetry  and 
eloquence  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  power  as  the  means 
of  exciting  popular  feeling  with  respect  to  contemporaneous 
events.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  were  addressed  to  a 
nation  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  that  which  Cicero 
harangued  ;  but  the  aetual  effect  of  the  Grecian's  eloquence 
was  probably  not  greater  than  that  produced  by  a  North  Ame- 
rican Indian's  address  to  his  tribe.  At  a  more  advanced  period 
of  civilization,  when  knowledge  becomes  more  generally  dif- 
fused, the  stronger  feelings  are  less  easily  excited.  Men  linTc 
learned  to  define  their  wants,  to  suppress  from  necessity  01 
policy  their  emotions,  to  calculate,  to  fear,  and  to  balance  pre- 
sent interest  against  the  indefinite  objects  which  lead  on  the 
warrior  lo  death  and  glory.  The  poet  must  then  change  hh 
method  with  his  object.  Instead  of  seeking  to  move  the  feel- 
ings by  exciting  the  imagination,  he  will  more  generally 
succeed  in  addressing  the  imagination  through  the  feelings. 
It  will  be  upon  cultivated,  minds  only  that  eloquence  or  poetr* 
will  then  be  adapted  to  operate,  and  by  other  and  more  refined 
art  than  sufficed  to  set  iu  motion  the  ideas  of  the  vulgar, 
Yet,  how,  with  respect  to  events  of  present  interest,  shall  the  poe1 
avail  himself  of  considerations  more  impressive  than  those 
which  the  reality  has  already  suggested,  or  succeed  in  placing 
the  subject  in  a  light  more  interesting  to  the  fancy  f  H< 
must  strike  in  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  if  possible 
carry  on  this  feeling  to  a  degree  of  passion  beyond  what  the 
event  itself  seemed  to  demaud  ;  and  he  must  appear  to  be 
himself  actuated  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  seeks  to  impart; — 
an  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  obviously  justified  by  the  occasion 
will  infallibly  appear  ridiculous.  But  how  seldom  do  events 
occur  in  the  concerns  of  nations,  the  causes,  the  attendanl 
circumstances,  or  the  issue  of  wblcb,  are  sufficiently  dignified 
in  a  moral  respect,  or  sufficiently  creditable  to  human  nature 
to  allow  of  their  being  expatiated  on  with  honest  enthusiasm  ! 

EveDts,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of  mere  occurrences,  of  a  most 
momentous  nature,  have  rapidly  succeeded  one  another  o; 
late,  too  vast  for  imagination  to  comprehend  the  details.  Bui 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  poetry  interests  never  as  the  sim- 
ple record  of  events,  but  as  it  exhibits  human  feeliugs  anc1 
develops  human  passions,  and  holds  up  the  living  portrait  o: 
our  nature,    as  an  object  of  complacent  sympathy. 

The  writers  of  most  of  the  poems  which  appear  on  public 
occasions, — ode,  elegy,  or  sonnet, — betray  an  utter  ignorance  o: 
the   nature  and  purpose  of  poetry.      The  occasion  on  whicr 
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they  write,  has  evidently  set  their  ideas  in  motion  without 
directing  them  into  any  particular  channel;  and  their  verses 
are  insipid  because  they  are  wholly  artificial,  warmed  by  no 
glow  of  passion,  and  prompted  by  no  definite  impulse.  Loy- 
alty devoid  of  affection,  patriotism  destitute  of  virtue,  triumph 
without  joy,  and  hope  without  confidence ; — what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  inspiration  of  such  feelings,  but  cold  adulation, 
unmeaning  boasts,  empty  predictions,  and  common  place  sen- 
t^meiit  ?  A  man  way  be  a  true  poet,  and  yet,  if,  on  the  par- 
ticular subject  which  he  undertakes,  he  does  not  feel  as  a 
poet, — if  this  characteristic  does  not  predominate  over  the  spirit 
of  a  partizan  or  of  a  censor,  he  may  write  high  sounding  blank 
terse,  with  the  author  of  "  Liberty/'  or  compose  spirited  and 
energetic  odes,  like  Akenside,  but  he  will  not  give  birth  to 
productions  of  permanent  interest  as  poetry. 

Ntt  living  author,  we  believe,  is  more  competent  to  appre- 
ciate, or  has  shewn  himself  more  able  to  surmount  these  dis- 
advantages in  treating  of  contemporary  events,  than  the  Poet 
Laureate.  Upon  him  it  properly  devolves  to  redeem,  if  possible, 
the  character  of  poems  written  on  national  occasions.  No 
man  appears  so  habitually  to  regard  every  subject  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  mind,  with  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  poet, — 
tka  imaginative  eye  that  discriminates  and  appropriates  in  all 
thi&gs  the  fair  and  the  good,  and  the  heart  warmly  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  human  kind, — as  Mr.  Southey.  No  writer  impresses 
us  more  strongly  with  the  conviction  that  the  opinions  he  avows, 
are  his  genuine  sentiments,  and  the  warmth  he  discovers  is 
uhaffected  earnestness;  and  this  conviction,  even  where  we  do 
not  think  and  feel  in  unison  with  him,  strengthens  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  impression  of  what  he  writes. 

We  will  confess  than  when  Mr.  Southey's  poem  was  first 
announced,  we  were  not  without  apprehensions  that  it  would 
partake  W  too  martial  a  character.  We  feared,  lest  identifying 
too  closely  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte  with  the  triumph  of  the 
general  cause  of  Europe,  he  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  a 
strain  of  exultation  in  reference  to  the  '  Glorious  Victory,'  at 
variance  with  those  better  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation 
with  which  be  would  regard  war  in  the  abstract.  Mr.  Southey 
ipdeed  never  descends  to  common-place,  and  we  might,  there- 
fere,  have  safely  presumed  that^e  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
any  heroical  descriptions  of  the  battle  itself,  in  the  death  and 
glory  style ;  and  that  he  would  not  even  attempt  to  tell  in 
poetry  what  must  always  be  far  more  affecting  in  simple  nar- 
rative. Mr.  Southey  has  judged  wisely  with  respect  to  such 
<ieiails. 

'  This  were  the  historian's,  not  the  poet's  part; 
Sttoh  task  #ouid  ill  the  gentfe  mass  beseem, 

B  2 
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The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 
Come  to  hie  only  and  his  studious  boy  \ 
And  he  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye, 
Which  with  such  ceaseless  care  had  watched  his  infancy/ 

pp.  1 — 8. 

The  whole  of  the  poem  is  written  in  the  same  easy  and 
flowing  stanza,  which  well  suits  the  familiar  epistolary  style  of 
the  narrative.  Section  the  first  is  entitled  Flanders.  The  se- 
cond describes  Brussels  as  it  appeared  illuminated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

'  Her  mile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung 
InnumerouH,  which  diffused  a  light  like  day ; 
Where  thro*  the  line  of  splendour,  old  and  young 

Paraded  all  in  festival  array; 
While  fiery  barges,  |  lying  to  and  fro, 
Ulumin'd,  as  they  mov'd,  the  liquid  glass  below.9 

The  Poet  coii  trusts  with  the  gaiety  of  that  festive  spectacle,  the 
scene  which,  only  three  months  before,  the  city  presented,  and 
the  sights  which  still  offered  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the 
hospital. 

*  And  now  within  her  walls,  insatiate  Death, 

Devourer  whom  no  harvest  e'er  can  fill, 

The  gleanings  of  that  field  was  gathering  still.9 

'  Some  in  the  courts  of  that  great  hospital, 
That  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 

Crawled  out ;  or  sate  beneath  the  southern  wall ; 
Or  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  gazing  there 

In  listless  guise  upon  the  passers  by, 

Whiling  away  the  hours  of  slow  recovery. 

Here  might  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 
Strip t  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise ; 

It  was  a  dismal  spectacle,  I  ween, 
Such  as  might  well  to  the  beholder's  eyes 

Bring  sudden  tears,  and  make  the  pious  mind 

Grieve  for  the  crimes  and  follies  or  mankind* 

What  had  it  been  then  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 

Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways, 
Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 

Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  sod  stony  road 

Conveyed  their  living  agonizing  load ! 

playmate,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  father,  has  been  suddenly  removed* 
darkening  for  ever  the  charms  of  that  mountain  scenery,  and  opening 
from  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature  a  vista  into  eternity.  In  these  hoes 
Mr.  Southey  was  unconsciously  preparing  a  Son's  best  epitaph,  the 
expression  of  a  fathers  complacent  affection ;  and  b  these  the  me* 
mory  of  that  Son  shall  outlive  the  re  ord  of  tfet  monumental  stone. 
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Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined 

Grew  side  to  see  their  sufferings  ;  and  the  thought 

Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind, 
Of  those  sad  days  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 

The  British  soldier's  cry,  half  groan,  half  prayer, 

Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  bear  * 

pp.  43 — 4>6. 

The  third  section  contains  a  description  of  the  field  of  battle* 
topographically  minute,  such  as  it  appeared  three  months  after 
the  dreadful  conflict.  The  spirit  in  which  the  survey  was  taken, 
is  shewn  in  the  following  stanzas. 

4  Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood, 
Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought. 
To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 
Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 
For  what  her  noblest  work  had  suffered  there. 

The  pears  had  ripened  on  the  garden  wall ; 

Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were  spread, 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarred  with  many  a  ball, 

Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed  . 
Flowers  were  in  seed  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  such  wild  havoc  here  was  made  of  man ! 

Throughout  the  garden,  fruits  and  herbs  and  flowers 
You  saw  in  growth,  or  ripeness,  or  decay ; 

The  green  and  well-trimmed  dial  marked  the  hours 
With  gliding  shadow  as  they  past  away ; 

Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  this  garden  fair, 

Such  horrors  had  so  late- been  acted  there  !'     pp.  74— 75. 

"  The  Scene  of  War,"  is  the  title  of  the  concluding  section 
of  the  narrative.  It  is  principally  occupied  in  narrating  the 
sentiments  which  the  Author  universally  met  with  among  the 
Belgic  peasantry,  and  in  describing  the  traces  of  the  battle 
which  every  where  attended  his  journey.  A  tribute  of  grateful 
admiration,  he  informs  us,  was  uniformly  paid  to  the  conduct  of 
our  soldiery;  but  from  every  lip  he  was  accosted  with  the 
indignant  exclamation, 

'  Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife  ?' 

Mr.  Southey  adds  in  a  note,  that  he 

'  Met  with  many  persons  who  disliked  the  union  with  Holland,  and 
who  hated  the  Prussians,  but  none  who  spoke  in  favour  or  even  in 
palliation  of  Buonaparte.  The  manner  in  which  this  ferocious  beast, 
as  they  call  him,  has  been  treated,  has  given  a  great  shock  ,%o  the 
moral  feelings  of  mankind.  The  almost  general  mode  of  accounting 
for  it  on  the  Continent,  is  by  a  supposition  that  England  purposely 
let  him  loose  from  Elba  in  order  to  nave  a  pretext  for  again  attacking 
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France,  and  crippling  a  country  which  she  had  left  too  strong,  an 
which  would  soon  have  outstripped  her  in  prosperity.  I  found  it  in 
possible  to  dispossess  even  men  of  sound  judgement  and  great  abilil 
of  this  belief,  preposterous  as  it  is ;  and  when  they  read  the  accoui 
of  the  luxuries  which  have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  his  accomn* 
dation,  they  will  consider  it  as  the  fullest  proof  of  their  opinion/ 

Part  the  second,  is  entitled  the  Vision.  The  Author  suppose 
Jbimself  introduced  by  a  grave  and  venerable  personage  to  tt 
top  of  a  tower  "  whose  frail  foundations  upon  sand  wei 
"  placed,"  from  which  he  may  look  down  on  the  wanderings 
the  erring  crowd  below.  With  this  sage,  who  proves  to  be 
personification  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  sceptical  philosi 
phy,  he  enters  into  a  conference,  which  is  sustained  with  coi 
siderable  spirit  through  the  first  two  sections*  The  Ppet  do 
full  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  '  The  Evil  Prophet,'  by  givir 
them  the  utmost  plausibility  and  force  of  expression;  and  o' 
readers  will  instantly  perceive  from  the  following  stanzas,  th 
they  are  not  the  phantom  opinions  of  an  allegorical  personal 
merely  which  he  is  combating.  The  old  man,  '  with  hard  ej 
*  unabashed  and  look  serene,'  replies  to  the  poet's  passiona 
objections  to  his  lessons,  by  pointing  to  the  field  of  slaught 
beneath  them,  and  proceeds: 

*  This  but  a  page  of  the  great  book  of  war, — 
A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  human  woes ! — 
Thou  canst  remember  when  the  Morning  Star 

Of  Freedom  on  rejoicing  France  arose, 
Over  her  vine-clad  hills  and  regions  gay, 
Fair  even  as  Phosphor  who  foreruns  the  day. 

Such  and  so  beautiful  that  Star's  uprise  ; 

But  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast : 
A  baleful  track  it  held  across  the  skies, 

Till  now  thro'  all  its  fatal  changes  past, 
,    Its  course  fulfilled,  its  aspects  understood, 
On  Waterloo  ft  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 

Where  now  the  hopes  with  which  thine  ardent  youth 

Rejoicingly  to  run  its  race  began  ? 
Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 
The  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal  Man, 
i  The  principles  should  make  all  discord  cease, 

£  And  bid  poor  human  kind  repose  at  length  in  peace  i 

CV  Behold  the  Bourbon  to  that  throne  by  force 

Restored,  from  whence  by  fury  he  was  cast : 
Thus  to  the  point  where  it  began  its  course, 

The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 
And  what  are  all  the  intermediate  years  ?— 
What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  blood  and  tears ! 
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The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won, 

Shall  it  endure  with  this  exasperate  foe  ? 
In  gratitude  for  all  that  ye  have  done, 

Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  forego  ? 
Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envenomed  will 
Ye  know, — and  ample  means  are  left  her  still. 

What  tho'  the  tresses  of  her  strength  be  shorn, 
The  roots  remain  untouched  ;  and  as  of  old 

The  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  return 
To  his  knit  sinews,  so  shall  ye  behold 

Trance,  like  a  giant  fresh  from  sleep,  arise 

And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enemies. 

If  we  look  farther,  what  shall  we  behold 

But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill, 
Half-smothered  fires,  and  causes  manifold 

Of  strife  to  come  ;  the  powerful  watching  still 
For  fresh  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power, 
The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hour ! 

Will  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoils  bear  back 

The  love  of  peace  and  humanizing  art  ? 
Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Some  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart ; 
Or  the  black  Eagle,  when  she  moults  her  plume, 
The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume  ? 

From  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 

A  happier  order  of  established  things  ? 
And  is  the  Italian  Mind  from  papa)  prison 

Set  free  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings  ? 
Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  her  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answered  well !  ;* 

At  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan, 

But  he  triumphantly  pursued  his  speech : 
O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loftier  tone, 

The  present  and  the  past  one  lesson  teach ! 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  but  a  thorny  maze,  without  a  plan !' 

pp.  12$— 132. 

The  third  section  is  entitled  *  The  Sacred  Mountain.9  A 
venly  voice  summons  the  poet,  whom  the  old  man's  parting 
ds  had  filled  with  consternation  and  doubt,  to  a  green  and 
ny  summit, 

'  So  fair 
As  well  with  long  lost  Eden  might  compare/ 

The  Author  has  employed  all  his  exquisite  powers  of  descrip- 
t  upon  the  scenery  of  this  celestial  mountain :  a  #  heavenly 
ue  is  in  its  atmosphere,  '  to  heal,  and  calm,  and  .purify  the 
reast'     He  follows  the  Divine  Motiitress,  till  tit  length  they 
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*  Came  upon  an  inner  £tade, 
The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  see ; 
For  all  that  vale  was  like  a  temple  made 

By  Nature's  hand,  and  this  the  sanctuary  ; 
Where  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  man's  redemption  firmly-planted  stood, 

And  at  its  foot  the  never-failing  Well 
Of  Life  profusely  flowed  that  all  might  drink. 

Most  blessed  water !    Neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  blessedness  thereof,  nor  heart  can  think. 

Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 

To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  Heaven. 

There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Well  beside,— 
Behold  a  branch  from  Eden  planted  here, 

Plucked  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  my  guide. 
0  Child  of  Adam,  put  awtfy  thy  fear, — 

In  thy  first  father's  grave  it  hath  its  root; 

Taste  thou  the  bitter,  but  the  wholesohie  fruit, 

In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obeyed : 

The  bitterness  was  even  as  of  death  ; 
I  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 

iffy  loosened  limbs,  and  losing  sight  and  breath, 
To  earth  I  should  have  fallen  in  my  despair, 
Had  I  not  clasped  the  Cross,  and  been  supported  there. 

My  heart,  1  thought,  was  bursting  with  the  force 
Of  that -most  fatal  fruit;  soul-sick  I  felt, 

And  tears  rah  down  in  such  continuous  course, 
As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  should  melt. 

But  then  I  heard  my  heavenly  teacher  say, 

Drink,  and  this  mortal  stound  will  pass  away. 

J  stoopt  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Well, 
Fresh  from  the  Rock  of  Ages  where  it  ran. 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 
My  pain ; — I  rose  a  renovated  man, 

And  would  not  now  when  that  relief  was  known 

For  worlds  the  needful  suffering  have  foregone. 

Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  story ers  say) 

When  faint  with  years  she  feels  her  flagging  wing, 

Soar*  up  toward  the  mid  sun's  piercing  ray, 
Then  filled  with  fire  into  some  living  spring 

Plunges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plumes, 

The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  resumes : 

Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water  wrought ; 

The  bitterness  which  from  its  fatal  root, 
The  tree  derived  with  painful  healing  fraught, 

Passed  clean  away ;  and  in  its  place  the  fruit 
Produced  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave, 
Tbe  saveur  which  in  Paradise  it  gave. 
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Now,  said  the  heavenly  Muse*  thou  mayst  advance* 
Fitly  prepared  toward  the  mountain**  height. 

O  Child  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 
Hath  purified  from  flaw  thy  mortal  eight, 

That  with  scope  unconfined  of  vision  free, 

Thou  the  beginning  and  the  end  mayst  see. 

She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  on  we  went; 

Hope  urged  me  forward  and  my  soul  was  strong. 
With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  ascent, 

Nor  seemed  the  labour  difficult  or  long, 
Ere  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill 
Upraised  I  stood,  where  I  might  gaze  my  fill. 

Below  me  lay.  unfolded  like  a  scroll, 
The  boundless  region  where  I  wandered  late, 

Where  I  might  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  roU, 
And  mountains  from  their  cloud-surmounting  state 

Dwarfed  like  a  map  beneath  the  excursive  sight, 

So  ample  was  the  range  from  that  commanding  height. 

Eastward  with  darkness  round  on  every  side, 

An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  farthest  sky. 
Lo,  the  beginning ! — said  my  heavenly  Guide : 

The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  descry, 
Comes  from  lost  Eden,  from  the  primal  land 
Of  man  "  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand." 

Look  now  toward  the  end !  no  mists  obscure, 

Nor  clouds  will  there  impede  the  strengthened  sight : 

UnWenched  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 
I  looked, — surrounded  with  effulgent  light 

More  glorious  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even, 

The  Angel  Death  stood  there  in  the  open  Gate  of  Heaven/ 

pp.  156—162. 

The  last  section  is  entitled — The  Hopes  of  Man.  In  this, 
Mr.  S.,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  poet  and  all  the  warmth  of 
a  patriot,  dwells  on  the  high  prerogatives,  the  distinguished 
privileges,  the  duties,  and  the  brightening  prospects  of  Britain. 
We  should  have  been  disposed  to  think  the  picture  too  highly 
coloured,  and  the  confidence  expressed  too  insecurely  founded, 
had  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  been  the  theme. 
Mr.  Southey  views  the  contest  m  which  we  were  engaged  against 
the  tyrant  of  Europe,  as  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples. He  considers  the  victory  of  Waterloo  as  supremely  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  human  nature ;  as  leaving  Eng- 
land in  security  and  peace. 

*  In  no  age  and  in  no  country  has  man  ever  existed  under  circum- 
stances so  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties,  as  in  England  at  this  time.  The  peace  which  she 
Us  won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  leaves  her  at  leisure  to  pursue  the 
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great  objects  and  duties  of  bettering  her  own  condition,  and  diffi 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity.9 

There  is  surely  something  far  more  noble  and  far  I 
Christian  in  this  language,  than  in  the  desponding  speculat 
of  our  second-sighted  politicians.  The  errors  and  the  crim< 
different  governments — indeed,  the  whole  system  of  Euro] 
policy,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  may  with  much  reason  ex 
on  the  retrospect,  sentiments  of  a-  painful  and  indignant  na 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  contests  in  which  during 
period  this  country  has  been  engaged,  have  not  all  been  w 
military  despot ;  have  not  all  been  a  struggle  between  good 
evil  principles.  We  have  loved  war  better  than*  peace, 
policy  being  evil,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter,  bitter  f 
of  that  unnatural  excitation  which  war  occasions.  The  vie 
of  Waterloo  was  achieved  by  a  last  desperate  effort  of  fev< 
strength ;  it  has  left  us  without  an  enemy,  but  it  has  alsc 
us  impoverished,  spiritless,  in'  the  weakness  of  exliaus 
Still,  amid  all  the  present  distresses,  there  are  in  the  n 
features  of  the  times,  indications  of  the  future  good  which  ai 
us.  We  deem  it  immoral  to  despond.  We  warmly  partici 
in  the  confidence  expressed  by  Mr.  Southey,  with  respect  t( 
hopes  of  man,  and  we  call  upon  at  least  every  believer  in 
promises  of  inspiration,  to  discard  those  morbid  feelings  of 
patience  and  distrust  which  the  too  exclusive  contemplatio 
human  agency  is  apt  to  engender,  and  to  rejoice  that  the  '  ] 
'  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.' 

«  Here  under  freedom's  tutelary  wing, 
Deliberate  courage  fears  no  human  foe; 

Here  undefiled  as  in  their  native  spring 
The  living  waters  of  religion  flow ; 

Here  like  a  beacon  the  transmitted  light 

Conspicuous  to  all  nations  burnetii  bright*' 

Mr.  Southey  thus  nobly    celebrates   the  noblest  triump 
Britain. 

*  The  landscape  changed ;— a  region  next  was  seen, 
Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 

Glided  thro*  broad  savannahs  ever-green  ; 
Innumerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round, 

And  scattered  farms  appeared  and  hamlets  fair, 

And  rising  towns  which  made  another  Britain  there. 

Then  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonless  sky, 
Green  islands  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen ; 

Parkened  no  more  with  blind  idolatry, 
Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene, 

But  healed  of  leprous,  crimes,  from  butchering  strife) 

Delivered,  and  reclaimed  to  moral  life. 
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Around  the  rude  Morai,  the  temple  now 
Of  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  rung  : 

There  from  the  Christian's  equal  marriage-vow, 
In  natural  growth  the  household  virtues  sprung  i 

Children  were  taught  the  paths  of.  heavenly  peace, 

And  age  in  hope  looked  on  to  its  release. 

The  light  those  happy  Islanders  enjoyed, 

Good  messengers  from  Britain  had  conveyed ; 

(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  be  employed?) 
One  people  with  their  teachers  were  they  made, 

Their  arts,  their  language,  and  their  faith  the  same. 

And  blest  in  all,  for  all  they  blest  the  British  name* 

Then  rose  a  different  land,  where  loftiest  trees 
High  o'er  the  grove  their  fan  like  foliage  rear; 

Where  spicy  bowers  upon  the  passing  breeze 
Diffuse  their  precious  fragrance  far  and  near ; 

And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  massive  knee, 

Wisest  of  brutes,  the  elephant  roams  free. 

Ministrant  there  to  health  and  public  good, 

The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  every  side, 
Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxious  wood 

With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  purified. 
And  that  wise  Government,  the  general  friend, 
Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

The  half-brutal  Bedah  came  from  his  retreat, 

To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won; 
The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  compleat  * 

Which  Holland  in  her  day  had  well  begun; 
The  Candian,  prospering  under  Britain's  reign, 
Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  his  chain. 

Colours  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  more : 
Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  opprest, 

Were  laid  aside,  tor  on  that  happy  shore 
AU  men  with  equal  liberty  were  blest ; 

And  thro9  the  land,  the  breeze  upon  its  swells 

Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  sabbath  bells  '       pp.  184 — 187. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  \ 

4  Enough !  the  Goddess  cried ;  with  that  the  cloud 
Obeyed,  and  closed  upon  the  magic  scene : 
Thus  much,  quoth  she,  is  to  thine  hopes  allowed ; 

Ills  may  impede,  delays  may  intervene, 
But  scenes  like  these  the  coming  age  will  bless, 
If  England  but  pursue  the  course  of  righteousness/  pp.  191. 

We  shall  adopt  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  in  conclusion,  as  a 
parting  address  to  Mr.  Southey. 

'  And  thou  to  whom  in  spirit  at  this  hour 
The  vision  of  thy  country**  bliss  is  given, 
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Who  feelest  that  she  holds  her  trusted  power 

To  do  the  will  and  spread  the  word  of  Heaven,... 
Hold  fast  the  fate  which  animates  thy  mind, 
And  in  thy  songs  proclaim  the  hopes  of  human  kind. 

Art.  II-  Travels  into  various  Countries  of  Europe  y  Asia,  and  Africa. 
By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  II.  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land. 

Section  Second,  4to.  pp.  about  850.  Price  41.  14s.  6d.  Cadell  and 
Davies.  1814. 

Section  Third.  To  which  is  added  a  Supplement,  respecting  the 
Author's  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna ;  containing  his 
Account  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  4to. 
pp.  750.     Price  41.  14s.  6d.  1816. 

[The  Two  Volumes  contain  (including  Maps  and  Charts)  56  En- 
gravings of  the  full  Size,  and  48  Vignettes.] 

HPHESE  are  the  third  and  fourth  massive  volumes  of  Dr. 
-■-  Clarke's  splendid  performance.  The  latter  of  them  con- 
stitutes the  last  section  of  the  second  part.  It  brings  the 
Author  back,  after  so  long  a  sojourn,  to  the  shores  of  his 
native  country.  No  conjecture  is  given  as  to  the  proba- 
ble extent  of  the  portion  yet  in  reserve,  and  of  which  the 
subjects  are  to  be  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Finland.  Its  preparation,  we  may  presume,  will  be  carried  on 
without  intermission. 

We  cannot  think  without  some  degree  of  envy  of  the  con- 
tinuous interest  attending  such  a  process  as  that  of  our  Author's 
work.  From  one  main  cause  of  anxiety  in  authorship  he  is 
totally  exempt,  the  necessity  of  inventing  or  collecting  ma- 
terials, with  a  constant  uncertainty  whether  exactly  the  de- 
sirable ones  will  occur,  and  a  doubt  still  haunting,  at  each 
step  of  the  progress,  whether  something  much  better  might 
not  have  been  found  than  that  of  which  the  composition  is 
actually  made  to  consist.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  the  writer 
is,  beforehand,  quite  certain  of  his  materials ;  they  are  ready, 
in  full  existence  und  abundance  in  his  papers ;  they  are  ab- 
solutely his  own;  and  he  knows  that  a  large  proportion  are 
such  as  inevitably  will  and  must  be  interesting  to  the  intelligent 

Imblic — that  they  will  be  so  in  a  considerable  degree  even 
independently  of  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  drawn 
out  to  view.  /  Whatever  of  excellence  therefore  he  may  evince 
in  execution,  whatever  judgement, -taste,  and  elegance,  in  the 
complicated  task  of  selection,  arrangement,  and  composition, 
will  be  received,  not  iudeed  as  quite  gratuitous,  but  with  the 
pleasure  imparted  by  a  handsome  way  of  presenting  a  good 
thing.  The  very  considerable  labour  of  the  operation  is  thus 
exhilarated  by  the  full  confidence  that  between  the  merits  of 
matter  and  of  manner  he  cannot  labour  in  vain. 
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And  then  there  is  all  the  luxury  of  passing  in  the  lightness 
of  imagination,  over  all  the  scenes  of  so  many  adventures, 
exertions,  dangers,  and  pleasures.  The  traveller  renews  the 
vision  of  a  vast  diversity  of  the  aspects  of  nature  and  of 
man.  He  rekindles  the  enthusiasm  which  he  felt  in  scenes 
where  the  very  form  of  the  earth's  surface  seems  moulded  by 
a  special  energy  of  Heaven,  into  surpassing  grandeur  and 
beauty;  or  among  the  funereal  remains  of  human  works  of 
ancient  time,  stupendous  by  their  magnitude  of  mass,  or 
commanding  or  enchanting  by  their  superb  or  graceful  forms. 
As  he  (ouches  once  more  the  paper  which,  while  sitting  perhaps 
on  some  fragment  of  a  marble  column  or  tomb,  he  held  in 
his  hands  to  delineate  some  of  those  beautiful  or  majestie 
objects,  then  full  in  his  sight,  his  very  being  and  identity 
become  an  enigma,  in  a  kind  of  competition  between  the  con* 
scioueness  of  where  he  now  is,  and  the  powerfully  vivid  re- 
membrance of  where  he  then  was. 

Our  Author  must  also  have,  throughout  the  long  review 
of  his  adventures,  the  flattering  recollection,  that  he  displayed 
the  utmost  activity,  inquisitiveness,  address,  and  courage;  he 
knows  that  he  availed  himself  of  all  advantages,  and  has 
brought  home  in  his  accumulated  papers  an  equivalent  to 
the  time  and  enterprise  expended.  Besides  all  this,  he  finds 
innumerable  opportunities,  in  the  coarse  of  his  work,  for  turning 
to  account  those  acquisitions  in  literature  and  art,  which  have 
been  made  independently  of  his  pursuits  and  researches  as  a 
traveller. 

We  may  then  repeat,  that  Dr.  Clarke's  lot,  in  the  great 
distribution  of  the  business  of  authorship,  is  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  the  age.  Probably  he  himself,  in  looking  roBftd 
on  his  contemporaries,  sees  scarcely  one  with  whom/  if  that 
were  possible,  he  would  exchange ;  certainly  not  one  among 
the  multitude  of  travellers,  with  the  single  splendid  exception  to 
yphich  we  recollect  to  have  before  adverted,  that  of  At.  Humboldt. 

The  first  volume  traced  him  across  the  Russian  empire, 
from  north'  to  south,  and  left  him  at  the  metropolis  of  the 
Mahomedans.  Thence  the  narration  in  the  second  volume, 
carried  him  to  the  Troad,  to  Rhodes,  to  Egypt,  to  Cyprus, 
and  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  him  at  Acre  on  his  return 
towards  Egypt,  in  which  region  of  wonders  we  find  him  oc- 
cupied through  nearly  half  the  third  volume,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  series.  It  commences  with  a  prefatory  miscellany 
of  notices  and  observations,  respecting  the  rules  of  selection 
which  he  has  observed,  and  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  respecting  the  dis- 
puted site  of  Heliopolis;  and  also  the  reluctance  in  certain 
quarters,  to  admit  the  evidence,  still  regarded  by  him  as  quite 
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decisive,  that  the  splendid  and   interesting  antiquity  brought 
from  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  actually 
what  Egyptian   tradition   has   represented   it  to  be,  the  tomb 
which  once  contained  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Preface  is   followed  by  •  Remarks,'  by  Mr.    Walpole, 

*  on  the  Libraries  of  Greece/  and  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
in  the  monastery  of  Patmos. 

The  traveller  and  his  companion  quitted  Acre  for  the  last 
time,  under  the  renewed  and  final  benediction  of  the  famous 
old  Djezzar  Pasha,  who  did  not  long,  it  seems,  survive  their 
visit.  He  was  evidently  fast  declining  at  the  time,  and  was 
sensible  of  it  himself,  but  with  good  reason  was  very  careful  to 
conceal  it  from  his  subjects,  well  knowing  the  advantage  that 
would  betaken.  In  his  last  moments  he  felt  an  amiable  concern 
to  secure  tranquillity  to  his  successor  in  the  government ;  and 
*  not  content  with  a  mere  idle  avowal  of  this  benevolence,  he 
gave  it  practical  effect  by  an  *  energetic'  act,  which  very 
ebaracteristically  consummated  the  glory  of  his  whole  life. 

'  The  person  whom  he  fixed  upon  for  his  successor,  was  among  the 
number  of  his  prisoners.  Having  sent  for  this  man  he  made  known 
his  intentions  to  him ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
never  enjoy  peaceful  dominion  while  certain  of  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
try existed.  These  men  were  then  living  as  hostages  in  Djezzar's 
power.  "  You  will  not  like  to  begin  your  reign,"  said  he  u  by 
slaughtering  them ;  I  will  do  that  business  for  you.'9  Accordingly, 
ordering  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  he  had  them  all  put  to 
death  in  his  presence.  Soon  afterwards  he  died,  leaving,  as  he 
had  predicted,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  very  extensive  territory 
to  his  successor,  Ismael  Pasha;  described  by  English  travellers, 
who  have  since  visited  Acre,  as  a  very  amiable  man,  and  in  every 
thing  the  very  reverse  of  this^  Herod  of  his  time/ 

The  notice  of  the  ruins  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  with  pointed 
»  arches,  at  Acre,  leads  the  Author  into  a  refutation  of  the 
notion,  that  this  mode  of  architecture  had  its  origin  in  England* 
He  abounds  with  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

He  reached  Aboukir  about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Cairo 
by  the  French-,  and  passing  several  days  on  board  one  of 
the  ships  appointed  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  France,  wit- 
nessed, and  has  vividly  described,  the  wretched,  squalid,  motley 
appearance,  and  the  mirthful,  farcical,  and  profligate  character, 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army. 

The  Author  and  his  associates  entered  Egypt  by  the  Rosetta 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  one  of  the  boats  called  Djerms,  with 
imminent  hazard  of  life  from  the  dreadful  surf  upon  the  bar. 
He  says  there  is  hardly  a  more  formidable  surf  any  where 
known  than  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nile  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  '  it  Was  even  asserted  that  the  loss  of  men 

•  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  including  those  both  of  the  army 
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'and  navy,  who  were  here  sacrificed,  was  greater  than  the 
*  total  of  our  loss  in  all  the  engagements  that  took  place  with 
4  the  French  troops  in  Egypt.9  The  Arab  boatmen  defied  the 
peril,  and  desperately  drove  through  the  furious  turbulence, 
in  which  they  saw  at  the  very  moment,  another  djerm  swamped 
and  wrecked  just   at  their  side. 

Among  a  variety  of  curious  notices  of  Rosetta,  we  have  a 
description  of 

4  A  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  Serpent-eaters*  or  Psylli,  a* 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  many  ancient  authors.  A  tu- 
multuous throng,  passing  beneath  the  windows  of  our  house,  attracted 
our  attention  towards  the  quay;  here  we  saw  a  concourse  of  people 
following  men  apparently  frantic,  who,  with  every  appearance  of 
convulsive  agony,  were  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then  tearing 
them  with  their  teeth4;  snatching  them  from  each  other's  mouths, 
with  loud  cries  and  distorted  features,  and  afterwards  falling  into 
the  arms  of  the  spectators,  as  if  swooning ;  the  women  all  the 
while  rending  the  air  with  their  lamentations.  Pliny  often  mentions 
these  jugglers ;  and  as  their  tricks  have  been  noticed  by  other 
travellers,  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  attest  the  existence  of  this 
extraordinary  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  custom.' 

With  some  difficulty  a  djerm  was  hired, ,  and  provisions  were- 
purchased,  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  It  was  in 
August,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  a  season 
which  affords  a  singular  advantage  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river;  for  at  that  time  there  regularly  prevails. a  powerful 
wind  from  the  north  and  north-west;  so  that  by  means  of 
the  immense  sail  peculiar  to  the  large  boats  of  the  Nile, 
the  voyager  can  advance  with  great  rapidity  against  the  utmost 
force  of  the  current,  to  Cairo,  or  any  part  of  Upper  Egypt; 
and  then  '  for  returning,  with  even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only 

*  necessary  to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave  the  vessel 

*  to   be  carried   against  the   wind  by  the  powerful  current  of 
4  the  river.     It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  the  whole  voyage,  . 
'  from  Rosetta  to  Bul&c,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again, 

*  with  certainty,  in  about  seventy  hours ;   a  distance  equal  to 
4  four  hundred  miles.' 

In  this  passage  towards  Cairo  the  Author  was  struck  with  ' 
the  populous  appearance  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  villages 
being  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  He  also  dwells  with 
admiration  on  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta, 
of  which  the  best  watered  portions  produce  three  crops  a 
year,  the  first  of  clover,  the  second  of  corn,  the  third  of  rice ; 
and  then  there  are  '  never-ending  plantations  of  melons  and 

*  of  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables ;  so  that,  from  the  abundance 

*  of  its  produce,  Egypt  may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
4  the  world.'  But  never  was  superlative  applause  more  completely 
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neutralized  by  an  account  of  the  other  parts  of  the  character, 
than  in   this  instance. 

'  But  to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  inhabitants  of  northern 
countries,  where  wholesome  air  and  cleanliness  are  among  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  Egypt  is  the  most  detestable  region  upon  earth. 
Upon  the  retiring  of  the  Nile,  the  country  is  one  vast  swamp. 
An  atmosphere  impregnated  with  every  putrid  and  offensive  ex- 
halation, stagnates,  like  the  filthy  pools  over  which  it  broods.  Then 
the  plague  regularly  begins,  nor  ceases  until  the  waters  return 
again.  General  Le  Grange  assured  us  that  the  ravages  in  the 
French  army,  caused  by  the  plague  during  the  'month  of  April, 
at  one  time  amounted  to  a  hundred  men  in  a  single  day.  Throughout  . 
the  spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevail.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert 
with  the  most  disgusting  vermin.  Lice  and  scorpions  abound  .in 
all  the  sandy  desert  near  Alexandria.  The  latest  v  descendants  of 
Pharaoh  are  not  yet  delivered  from  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the 
land  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron :  the 
"  plague  of  frogs,"  the  "  plague  of  lice,"  the  "  plague  of  flies," 
th$  "  murraini  boils,  and  blains, ''  prevail,  so  that  the  whole  country 
is  "  corrupted,"  and  ««  THE  DUST  OF  THE  EARTH  BECOMES 
LICE,  UPON  MAN  AND  UPON  BEAST,  THROUGHOUT 
ALL  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT."  This  application  of  the  words 
of.  Scripture,  affords  a  literal  exposition  of  existing  fact*,  such  a 
one  as  the  statistics  of  the  country  do  now  warrant.  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  informed  the  Author,  that  one  night,  preferring  a  bed  upon 
the  sand  of  the  desert  to  a  nights  lodging  in  the  village  of  Etko, 
as  thinking  to  be  secure  from  vermin,  he  found  himself  entirely 
covered  with  them/ 

f  • 

Drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile  during  the  period  of  its 
overflow,  is  apt  to  produce  a  disorder  called  "  prickly  heat," 
which  ofton  *  terminates  in  those  dreadful  wounds  alluded  to 
c  in  Scripture  by  the  words  "boils,  and  blains."'  Such  an 
effect  will  not  be  wondered  at  after  hearing  what  are  the  in- 
gredients of  the  potion.  <  The  torrent  is  every  where  dark 
'  with  mud ;'  a  ladle  or  bucket  dipped  into  it  will  bring  up 
a  quantity  of  animalcule ;  *  tadpoles  and  young  frogs  are  so 
'  numerous  that,  rapid  as  the  current  flows,  there  is  no  part 
c  of  the  Nile  where  the  water  does  not  contain  them.'  Putting, 
however,  the  drinking  out  of  the  question,  and  regarding  the 
river  as  an  element  to  float  and  journey  upon,  Dr.  C.  says 
it  affords  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the  heat,  the  sand,  the 
dirt,  and  the  vermin,  which  cooperate  to  plague  almost  out 
of  his  life  the  traveller  by  land. 

At  the  time  the  djerm  reached  Bulac,  the  travellers  were 
roused  early  in  the  morning  from  their  cabin,  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  Pyramids  were  in   sight, 

and  never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appearance 
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be  obliterated;  By  reflecting  the  sun's*  rays  they  appeared  as  white, 
as  snow,  and  of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had 
previously  conceived  in  our  imagination,  had  prepared  us  for  the 
spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no 
power  of  description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  adequate 
to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments. 
The  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost  in  their  prodigious  magnitude: 
the  mind  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the  force  of  an  axiom 
which,  however  disputed,  experience  confirms — that  in  vastness, 
whatsoever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another  proof 
of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  approached  them 
under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror ;  which  is  another  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling, 
this  impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause 
pain  rather  than  pleasure.  Hence,  perhaps,  have  originated  des- 
criptions of  the  Pyramids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and 
gloomy  masses,  without  taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  de- 
rived no  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have 
been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  tney  experienced  was  a  result 
of  their  own  sensibility.  Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely 
different,  excited  by  every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character 
and  situation;  ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless;  of  power,  in- 
conceivable; of  majesty,  supreme;  of  solitude,  most  awful;  of  gran- 
deur, of  desolation,  and  repose/ 

At  Cairo,  and  in  its  most  interesting  vicinity,  about  three 
weeks  were  spent  by  our  Author,  in  the  incessant  activity 
and  research  by  which  he  is  always  so  meritoriously  distin- 
guished. By  means  of  a  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  the 
Englishmen  visited  the  different  quarters  of  it,  and  were 
somewhat  the  less  sensible,  from  the  prevalence  of  water, 
of  its  being  the  '  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the  world.'  There 
was,  however,  great  superabundance  of  diseases  and  plagues, 
the  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  and  "  boils  of  the  Nile,"  with  all 
manner  of  vermin  that  crawls  or  flies.  l  Such*  a  plague  of 
'  flies  covered  all  things  with  their  swarms,  that  it  was  im- 
'  possible  to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  every  table 
*  with  feathers  or  flappers,  to  drive  them  away.'  Lizards  were  • 
crawling  about  in  every  apartment  equally  in  the  houses  of 
rich  and  poor,  and  could  fasten  themselves  on  pendent  mirrors 
and  the  glass  of  the  windows. 

There  was  at  the  time,  encamped  on  the  isle  of  Rhouda, 
under  the  command  of  General  Baird,  a  strong  detachment 
from  the  army  in  India.  It  had  come  up  the  Red  Sea,  and 
across  the  desert  from  Cosseir,  to  co-operate  against  the 
French.  Its  appointments,  appearance,  and  style  of  living, 
were  splendid  and  sumptuous,  presenting  a  violent  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  the  army  from  England,  encamped  near 
Alexandria.  The  travellers  were  soon  at  home  among  its 
military  shows  and  its  banquets.     Gen.   Baird   ascribed  the 
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safety  of  the  army  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea,  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  truth  of  Bruce's  chart. 

There  happened  to  arrive  at  Cairo  a  native  Abyssinian 
ecclesiastic,  a  Dean.  A  very  curious  account  is  given  of  an 
examination,  into  which,  by  our  Author's  management,  be 
was  drawn,  in  a  company  of  literary  travellers,  with  a  view 
to  try  the  veracity  of  Bruce,  a  copy  of  whose  Travels  was 
in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Baird.  It  was  settled  that  no 
mention  should  be  made  of  Bruce,  but  a  series  of  questions 
put  from  his  work ;  of  which  work,  lying  on  the  table, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge.  His 
answers  on  a  great  number  of  points,  though  now  and  then 
contradicting  Bruce,  tended  on  the  whole  very  powerfully 
to  prove  the  general  fidelity  of  his  representations.  And 
when  that  traveller's  plates  of  natural  history  were  shewn 
him,  he  instantly  recognised  a  great  number  of  them,  called 
them  by  exactly  the  same  names  that  Bruce  has  given ;  and 
in  many  instances  attributed  to  them  the  properties  ascribed 
by  him.  Our  adventurers  were  highly  gratified  by  such 
testimony  in  favour  and  in  vindication  of  one  of  the  most 
memorable  predecessors  of  the  fraternity.  The  general  truth 
of  Bruce's  relations  concerning  Abyssinia  and  himself,  has 
been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  successive  and  accumulated 
evidence;  the  same  evidence,  however,  convicting  him  of 
such  deviations  from  fact,  in  some  parts  of  his  narration,  as 
can  by  no  stretch  of  candour  be  imputed  to  mere  negligence 
or  lapse  of  memory.  Thus,  with  a  perfect  certainty  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  representation,  the  reader  nevertheless, 
feels  a  continual  repression  of  interest,  from  the  impossibility 
of  a  perfect  reliance  on  any  one  of  the  particulars  in  the 
narration.  While  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  work  may  be 
accurately  true,  the  reader's  knowing  that  Bruce  did  not 
make  strict  truth  an  absolute  rule  in  his  narration,  disables 
him  to  give,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  so  much  as  half  his 
faith  to  any  thing  in  the  work,  till  it  is  verified  by  some 
other  testimony.  The  very  interest  and  prolongation  of  the 
question  and  controversy  respecting,  him,  are  a  reproach  on 
his  memory.  Concerning  a  perfectly  honest  narrator  such 
a  controversy  would  very  soon  have  ceased.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  whole  manner  of  genuine  scrupulous  truth,  which 
soon  puts  an  end  to  scepticism  and  cavil.  Though  a  few 
things  in  the  relation  were  to  appear  strange  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, a  prevailing  palpable  integrity  in  the  relater  would 
make  any  thing  be  believed  that  was  not  contradictory  or 
impossible ; — would  at  least  make  it  be  believe,!,  that  to  the 
bent  of  the  traveller's  knowledge  and  belie/  the  fact  was  sd. 

We  are  happily  now  in  a  better  era  for  the  veracity  «f 
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travellers.  Whether  the  tribe  is  becoming'  better  principled 
or  not,  we  are  certain  of  more  attention  to  truth  This  very 
ixample  of  Bruce  will  have  been  of  mighty  service  to  con- 
rince  them  all  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  It  is  become 
trident  to  them,  that  between  the  internal  evidence  in  their 
larratives,  and  the  probability  of  other  adventurers  being 
►re  long  on  their  track,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  success 
>f  any  very  gross  deception.  At  the  same  time,  so  much  the 
greater  honour  is  due  to  those  of  the  earlier  travellers,  whose 
ntegrity  sufficed  for  the  veracity  of  their  relations,  at  a  time 
when  the  dictates  of  this  policy  were  by  no  means  so  im~ 
serious. —  But  we  are  sorry  to  have  diverted  so  long  from 
lie  excellent  traveller  with  whose  work  we  are  at  present 
:oncerned ;  a  work  which  will  always  rank  very  high  for 
nost,  if  not  all  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the 
report  of  such  a  peregrination. 

We  have  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  people  and  customs 
>f  Cairo,  while  liveliness,  our  Author  says,  is  the  thing 
totally  wanting  in  all  the  inhabitants  but  the  Arabs.  Their 
lisposition  is  '  to  exist  without  exertion  of  any  kind ;  to 
•  pass  whole  days  upon  beds  and  cushions,  smoking  and 
:  counting  beads.9  This  dulness  pervades  the  habits  and  families 
)f  the  residents  from  Europe,  excepting  we  presume,  the 
long-famed  Signer  Rosetti.  But  the  living  inhabitants  are 
i  matter  of  inferior  consideration  in  a  region  which  seems 
even  now  to  belong  much  more  to  the  people  who  lived  there 
innumerable  ages  since.v  Those  ancient  possessors  have  left 
their  imperishable  works  upon  it,  as  if  in  evidence  of  the 
perpetuity  of  their  claim ;  and,  as  if  to  maintain  it,  have 
left  their  very  bodies,  still  existing  and  complete,  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  destiny  of  mingling  with  the  dust. 
'  What  signify,9  the  enthusiast  for  the  ancient  world  will 
ntclaim,  *  what  signify  these  transitory,  vulgar,  living  men, 
:  and  their  operations  and  their  abodes,  on  a  field  occupied 
:  above  with  pyramids  and  beneath  with  catacombs  ?  on  a  field 
where  eternal  monuments  seem  inhabited  by  the  spectres  of 
the  dead  ?'  Dr.  Clarke  displays  habitually  a  high  degree  of 
his  susceptibility  to  the  venerable  and  awful  character  of 
unereal  antiquity.  There  is  however  one  little  circumstance 
n  the  account  of  the  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  which  struck  us 
is  oddly  inharmonious  with  this  state  of  feeling.  He  says. 
Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  -received  us  upon  our 
landing  (from  the  Nile)  were  much  amused  by  the  eagerness 
excited  in  our  whole  party,  to  prove  who  should  first  set 
his  foot  upon  the  summit  of  this  artificial  mountain9  (the 
preat  Pyramid).  This,  we  think,  was  a  vastly  puerile  sort 
f  emotion  to  prevail  in  such  a  situation ;   and  wonderfully 
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different  from  those  impressions  of  awe,  amounting  even  to 
terror,  which  he  a  little  while  before  described  as  inevi- 
tably incident  to  a  person  of  sensibility  in  approaching  these, 
stupendous  monuments.  We  should  really  have  thought  that 
any  one  of  the  cultivated  and  reflective  persons  of  the  party, 
or  at  any  rate  that  our  Author,  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  be  left  the  last  in  the  ascent,  if  by  that  means, 
he  might  be  the  more  abandoned  to  the  power  and  impres- 
sion of  the  scene.  Or,  are  we  to  take  it  that  this  compe- 
tition to  get  foremost  was  an  effect  of  the  very  terror  alluded 
to, — that  it  was  from  the  apprehension  of  being  quite  seized 
and  overpowered  by  it  if  left  in  the  rear  of  this  sort  of 
virtuoso  mob?  Indeed,  it  seems  that  into  this  very  predi- 
cament one  of  the  party,  an  officer,  was  actually  thrown, 
being  literally  so  overwhelmed  with  the  stupendous  sight 
around  him,  that  about  midway  of  the  ascent  he  became* 
unable  to  proceed.  Dr.  C.  went  down  from  the  top,  to 
excite  and  assist  him,  aud  he  was  at  length  conducted 
to  the  summit.  On  that  summit  the  party  were,  each  and 
all,  to  play  another  little  game,  that  of  carving  their  names 
in  the  stone.  For  to  us  it  appears  a  rather  ill -judging  kind 
of  vanity  and  egotism,  to  attempt  to  turn  this  awful  structure 
to  the  use  of  recording  an  hour's  visit  of  beings,  whose  whole 
life  on  earth  is  such  a  trifle  of  duration,  compared  with  that 
of  a  work  which,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  have  been 
so  far  towards  co-eval  with  all  time.  Why  was  exactly  this 
circumstance  to  be  recorded  on  such  a  monument,  in  pre- 
ference to  millions  of •  more  serious  ones  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  presence  of  this  solemn  pile?  Without  question  it 
was  well  to  avoid  all  affectation  of  high  aud  tumultuous 
enthusiasm,  of  profound  aud  absorbing  reverie,  while  standing 
for  a  few  moments  in  so  majestic  a  position ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  rational  not  to  be  actually  rapt  into  such  a  state  of 
feeling.  But  we  cannot  well  comprehend  how  the  visible 
magnificence,  immensity,  and  antiquity,  the  visionary  musing, 
the  impression  of  solemnity,  the  crowding  access  of  recol- 
lections and  associations,  inseparable,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
from  any  susceptible,  highly  cultivated,  and  classical  mind, 
should  admit  a  full  suspension  for  so  trivial  and  at  the  same 
time  protracted  an  employment,  as  that  of  cutting  a  man's 
name  on  the  stone — when,  too,  it  was  the  first  time,  and  to 
be  the  last,  of  being  in  so  sublime  a  situation,  and  when  the 
situation*  was  to  be  held  but  for  a  few  moments. 

It  will  be  alleged,  and  most  truly,  no  doubt,  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  lose  sight,  even  for  one  quarter  -of  an  hour, 
of  the  little  article  self,  in  the  most  striking  situations  on 
earth  ;  in  situations  where  the  contemplative  visitant  is  natu- 
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fcfly  beset  by  a  whole  host  of  ideas  bearing  no  direct  rela- ' 
on  to  himself.  And  a  long"  list  of  travellers9  names,  which 
light  be  found  inscribed  on  the  venerable  remains  of  an- 
nuity in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  would  tell  us  that 
le  above  remarks  are  somewhat  hypercritical.  We  readily 
ait  the  topic,  to  say  how  touch  we  are  gratified  by  the 
nimated  and  interesting  description  of  the  great  Pyramid, 
F  the  objects  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  the  grand  panorama 
eheld  from  the  summit.  We  were  most  powerfully  arrested 
y  the  observations  and  experiments  on  the  famous  well, 
fhich  is  found  in  an  obscure  passage  at  the  central  interior 
f  the  pyramid. 

'  In  this  passage  we  found,  upon  our  right  hand,  the  mysterious 
'ell.      Pliny    makes  the   depth   pf  it   equal   to   one   hundred   and 
wenty-nine  feet;    but  Greaves,   in   sounding  it  with  a  line,   made 
lie   plummet  rest  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.      *  The  mouth  of 
:  is   barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man's  body ; 
ut,  as  this  may  be  effected,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  French, 
uring  all  their  researches  here,  did  not  adopt  some  plan  for  the 
ffectual  examination  of  a  place  likely  to  throw  considerable  light 
ipon  the  nature  of  the  pyramid,*  and  the  foundation  on  which  it 
lands.     This  would  require  more  time  than  travellers  usually  can 
pare,    and  more   apparatus   than   they  can  carry  with   them.     In 
lie  first  place  it   would  be  necessary  to  fasten  lighted   tapers  at 
he  end  of  a  long  cord,   to  precede  the  person  descending,  as  a  , 
precaution  whereby  the  quality  of  the  air  below  may  be  proved, 
rod  those   fatal    effects  prevented,  which  often  attend  an  impro- 
rident  descent  into  wells,  and  subterraneous  chambers  of  every  de- 
scription.    Many  hands,  too,  would  be  required  above,   to  manage 
and  sustain   the  ropes  by  which   any   adventurer,   during  the   ex- 
periment^  must  remain  suspended.9     We  threw  down  some  stones, 
and  observed  that  they  rested  about  the  depth  which  Greaves  has 
mentioned;  but  being  at  length   provided  with  a  stone  nearly  as 
targe  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fifty  pounds  in  weight, 
we   let  it  fall,   listening  attentively  for   the   result  from  the   spot 
^here   the  other  stones  rested;    we   were;  agreeably  surprised  by, 
hearing,  after  a  length  of  time   which   must  have   equalled  some 
seconds,  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming  to  come  from  a  spa- 
cious subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  by  a  splashing  noise, 
as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had   fallen  into 
a  reservoir  of  water  at  an  amazing  depth.     Thus  does  experience 
always  tend  to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients ;   for 
tiiis  exactly  answers   to  the    description   given    by   Pliny   ot    this 
well ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  depth  of  it  does  not  much  differ 
from  that  which  he  mentions,  of  eighty-six  cubits,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty- nine  feet,  making  the  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches, 
Pliny  says  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  communicate 
with  this  well.      The  inundation   of  the  river  was  now  nearly  at 
its  height.     Can  it  be  supposed  that,  by  some  hitherto  unobserved  , 
and  secret  channels,  it  is   thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  this 
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well?  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  water  is  nothing  nere 
than  the  usual  result  of  an  excavation  in  a  stratum  of  limestone* 
carried  on  to  the  depth  at  which  water  naturally  lies  in  other 
wells  of  the  same  country;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pit  called 
Joseph's  Well,  in  the  citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.' 

Such  a  profound  pit,  opening  in  a  place  itself  so  dark 
and  awful,  is  the  superlative  aggravation  of  gloom  and  mys- 
tery. The  descent  into  the  depth  of  this  gulf  of  central  night, 
if  indeed  it  shall  not  be  forbidden  by  a  mephitic  stale  of 
the  air,  is  one  of  the  most  signal  exploits  yet  awaiting  an 
intelligent  and  daring  curiosity.  The  adventurer  for  whom 
it  is  reserved,  (it  must  not  he  the  officer  who  was  so  com- 
pletely  unmanned  on  the  outside  of  the  pyramid,  in  cheerful 
day-light,)  will  have  had  some  sensations  with  which  he  will 
in  vain  seek  for  persons  adequately  to  sympathize. 

So  inexhaustible  is  the  power  of  these  Egyptian  monuments 
over  the  imagination,  that  notwithstanding  every  former 
description  we  have  read  of  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid, 
we  feel  an  undiminished  interest  in  accompanying  the  new 
explorer,  through  the  leading  passages,  in  the  lateral  ducts  and 
recesses,  and  into  the  final  grand  apartment,  where  remains 
the  Soros,  or  tomb,  which  once  contained,  but  not  since  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  profane  history,  the  lifeless  personage  for 
whom  the  whole  enormous  pile  was  raised  as  an  eternal 
sanctuary  and  memorial  And  really,  setting  aside  the  purely 
superstitious  part  of  the  proud  projector's  anticipations,  that 
is  to  say,  the  direct  and  personal  advantage  believed  to  be 
conferred  on  the  condition  after  death,  by  an  indestructible 
sepulchre,  and  regarding  only  the  intention  of  commanding 
the  veneration  of  the  successive  living  generations,  we  most 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  iiis  calculation; — provided  only 
that  he  could  have  been  certain  his  body  should  be  for  ever 
secure  against  profane  intrusion,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
unfailing  record  or  tradition  transmitted  downward,  of  its 
actually  being  in  the  unknown  chambers  of  the  inviolable 
structure.  For  a  certain  solemn  and  venerating  sentiment 
would  have  been  entertained,  involuntarily,  by  all  subsequent 

fenerations,  for  the  dead  personage  so  known  to  have  his 
welling  in  the  impenetrable  sanctuary  within  such  a  structure. 
Such  would  have  been  the  feeling  at  this  very  day,  beyond 
all  escape  or  cure;  and  so  much  the  stronger  the  more  cul- 
tivated might  be  the  beholder's  mind.  Only  imagine  the 
effect  of  stupendous  vastness,  and  of  the  continually  deepening 
solemnity  of  antiquity,  combined  with  that  reverence  which 
it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  to  feel  for  the  remains  of  the 
dead;  and  all  this  rendered  still  more  emphatic  by  the 
secresy  and  mystery  of  the  unexplored  abode !    If,  with  respect 
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second  of  the  great  pyramids,  there  were  any  record 
&  us  quite  certain  that  it  thus  contains  and  conceals 
dent  inhabitant,  much  of  this  state  of  feeling  would  be 
meed  by  reflective  men  in  approaching  it;  at  least  if 
holder  approached  it  in  solitude  and  under  the  other 
stances  favourable  to  solemn  thought;  though  certainly 
feet  would  be  much  less  powerful  from  his  seeing  the 
est  of  these  abodes  of  death  violated  and  vacant. 
i  with  a  proper  caution  that  we  have  said  '  reflective 
;'  for  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  most  gross  and  offensive 
;e  of  the  total  want  of  any  thing  belonging  to  this 
of  feelings,  in  a  portion  of  our  English  invaders  of 
..  The  opprobrious  fact  is,  that  the  beautiful  Soros 
t  grand  chamber  of  the  pyramid,  an  object  that  had 
led  uninjured  during  nearly  a  hundred  generations, 
;  been  held  sacred  by  all  sorts  of  barbarians,  amid 
nner  of  hostilities  and  ravages,  is  now  no  longer  entire 
Englishmen  have  had  the  free  range  of  the  country. 

e  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  having  had 
it  access  to  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  carried  with  them 
hammers,  to  break  off  pieces  to  be  conveyed  to  England ; 
jgan,  alas!  the  havoc  of  its  demolition.  Had  it  not  been 
i  classical  taste  and  laudable  interference  of  Colonel,  now 
il  Stuart,  then  commanding  officer  in  that  district,  who 
Hied  to  make  an  example  of  any  individual  whether  officer 
rate,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by  thus  waging  hos- 
igainst  History  and  the  Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soros 
nave  remained.  Yet,  as  a  proof  or  the  difficulty  which 
?d  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the  persons  who  thus 
jhind  them  a  sad  memorial  of  the  British  name,  had  only 
ded  in  accomplishing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles.  It 
us  disfigured  when  we  arrived ;  and  every  traveller  of  taste 
in  in  reprobating  any  future  attempt  to  increase  the  injury 
so  lamentably  sustained/ 

is,  in  a  place  more  majestically  monumental  than  any 
on  earth,  in  the  peculiar  region  of  perpetuity,  our  people ' 
secured  a  permanent  monument  to  their  disgrace.  By 
i  also  of  dilapidation,  the  French  have  left  a  lasting 
rial,  but  which  will  not  be  among  the  recorded  dis- 
rs  of  their  Egyptian  expedition.  They  made  a  vigorous 
ersevering  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  interior 
i  third  pyramid  ;  and  had  there  been  time  for  prosecuting 
peration,  they  would  perhaps  have  disclosed  another 
ficent  sanctuary  of  death,  and  found  a  tomb  not  de- 
%by  its  ancient  inhabitant. 

the  above  observations  we  have  assumed  that  the  in- 
i  and  use  of  the  pyramids  were  such  as  history  has 
ented ;   that  the  Egyptian  monarch*  constructed  them 
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for   their   tombs.      But   Dr.   Clarke  has  started  a  different 
sjtecuiatiofi  respecting  the  great   pyramid.      He   seems   half 
willing  to  make  it  believed,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Israelites 
for  a  temporary  receptacle   in   which  to  deposite  the  body  of 
Joseph,   till   the   time    should   arrive   at  which   they   were  to  - 
carry  it  away  with  them  out  of  Egypt      Aud  he  reasons  the 
matter    with    a    very    ingenious    plausibility.      But    he    will- 
probably  convince  but  very  few  readers,  aud  indeed  we  think  _ 
his  own  faith  is  of  an  extremely  slight  consistence.      Not  to 
remark  that  there  seems  something  rather  rashly  bold  in   so  - 
completely  and   unceremoniously    setting    aside,   at  a   stroke, 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Greek  historians,  especially  after— 
the  compliment  just  paid,  in  the  passage  we  have  transcribed,  , 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ancients,  in  their  descriptive  notices  at 
least,  concerning  ancient  structures, — we  should  think  there  is  in- 
superable improbability  in   the  nature   of  the  thing.      Could— 
it  comport  with  the  common  sense  of  any  set  of  human  beinga 
that  ever  lived,  to  employ,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so— 
the  labour  of  myriads,  during  along  course  of  years,  and  with  sm 
combination,  in  the  plan  and  execution,  of  all  possible  adaptati 
to  perpetuity,  for  a  purpose  confessedly  temporary,  and 
a  thousandth,  perhaps  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  toil  wottl 
have  created  a  solid  receptacle  for  the  venerated  object;  an 
when  also  that  sacred  object  had  already  been  preserved  i 
safety  for  a  long  time  without  any  such  mighty  munition  ?- 
for  a  long  space  of  time  it  surely  must  have  been,  subsequently 
to   Joseph's   death,    before   the   family   of   Jacob   could  hav3 
grown  to  a  sufficient  multitude  to  make  such  a  project  appea~  "3 
feasible  even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  among  their  very  dreamers^ 
Add    to    this,    that    their    patriotism    and  imagination   migh.  ""J 
naturally   operate  in  the   way  of  contracting  in  prospect  tlw^ 
probable  duration  of  their  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  supposing  they  had  the  disposition* 
to   act  in     a    manner    so    very    preposterous,    it    seems   im- 
possible   to    believe  they  could    have    had  the    power   to   do 
so.     We  presume  no  one  can  reflect  on  the  enormous  labour 
and  expense  of  constructing  the  great  pyramid,  and  not  feel 
an    irresistible   conviction    that    such   a   work    could    not    be 
carried  on  and  completed — we  do  not  say  without  the  sanction 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,   but — without  the  direct 
authority,  assistance,    and  almost   compulsion   of  that  power. 
Now    is  it   not   against    all  manner    of    probability,  that    an 
Egyptian   tyrant,  long  enough  after  Joseph's  death  probably, 
to  have  had  for  him  little  or  no  direct   personal  interest  of 
friendship   and   gratitude,    contemplating  from    his   palace   at 
Memphis  an   alien  tribe,  which   had   never   combined   or  co- 
alesced with  his  people,  and  which  he  and  his  people  would 
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to  the  second  of  the  great  pyramids,  there  were  any  record 
to  make  us  quite  certain  that  it  thus  contains  and  conceals 
an  ancient  inhabitant,  much  of  this  state  of  feeling  would  be 
experienced  by  reflective  men  in  approaching  it;  at  least  if 
the  beholder  approached  it  in  solitude  and  under  the  other 
circumstances  favourable  to  solemn  thought;  though  certainly 
the  effect  would  be  much  less  powerful  from  his  seeing  the 
mightiest  of  these  abodes  of  death  violated  and  vacant. 

It  is  with  a  proper  caution  that  we  have  said  '  reflective 
'  men;'  for  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  most  gross  and  offensive 
instance  of  the  total  want  of  any  thing  belonging  to  this 
order  of  feelings,  in  a  portion  of  our  English  invaders  of 
Egypt.  The  opprobrious  fact  is,  that  the  beautiful  Soros 
,  in  the  grand  chamber  of  the  pyramid,  an  object  that  had 
remained  uninjured  during  nearly  a  hundred  generations, 
braving  been  held  sacred  by  all  sorts  of  barbarians,  amid 
all  manner  of  hostilities  and  ravages,  is  now  no  longer  entire 
since  Englishmen  have  had  the  free  range  of  the  country. 

•  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  having  had 
freouent  access  to  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  carried  with  them 
sledge-hammers*  to  break  off  pieces  to  be  conveyed  to  England ; 
and  began,  alas!  the  havoc  of  its  demolition.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  classical  taste  and  laudable  interference  of  Colonel,  now 
General  Stuart,  then  commanding  officer  in  that  district,  who 
threatened  to  make  an  example  of  any  individual  whether  officer 
or  private,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by  thus  waging  hos- 
tility against  History  and  the  Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soaoa 
would  have  remained.  Yet,  as  a  proof  or  the  difficulty  which 
attended  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the  persons  who  thus 
left  behind  them  a  sad  memorial  of  the  British  name,  had  only 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles.  It 
was  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived;  and  every  traveller  of  taste 
'will  join  in  reprobating  any  future  attempt  to  increase  the  injury 
k  has  so  lamentably  sustained/ 

Thus,  in  a  place  more  majestically  monumental  than  any 
other  on  earth,  in  the  peculiar  region  of  perpetuity,  our  people ' 
hare  secured  a  permanent  monument  to  their  disgrace.  By 
means  also  of  dilapidation,  the  French  have  left  a  lasting 
memorial,  but  which  will  not  be  among  the  recorded  dis- 
honours of  their  Egyptian  expedition.  They  made  a  vigorous 
mad  persevering  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  interior 
of  die  third  pyramid  ;  and  had  there  been  time  for  prosecuting 
the  operation,  they  would  perhaps  have  disclosed  another 
magnificent  sanctuary  of  death,  and  found  a  tomb  not  de- 
serted* by  its  ancient  inhabitant. 

In  the  above  observations  we  have  assumed  that  the  in- 
tention and  use  of  the  pyramids  were  such  as  history  has 
represented*,   that   the  Egyptian  monarch?  constructed  them 
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One  of  these  southern  masses  is  built  of  tmbunit  bricks, 
and  is  in  a  very  mouldering  state.  The  bricks  contain  shells, 
grave),  and  chopped  straw.  There  is  one  which  Pbcock* 
thought  as  large  as  the  principal  one  at  Djiza.  like,  in 
a  measure,  to  that  grand  pyramid,  a  number  of  these  southern 
ones  are  graduated,  but  not  with  so  great  a  number  of 
steps,  /  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  '  consisting  of  only 
*  six  tiers  or  ranges  of  stone ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  a 
'  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.' 

At  Saccura  the  Author  descended  into  several  of  the  rifled 
catacombs,  found  scattered  fragments  of  mummies,  and  ob- 
served with  the  most  pointed  attention  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  niches  where  the  bodies  had  been  placed,  in 
order  to  decide  the  question  whether  they  were  laid  in  a 
recumbent,  or  set  in  an  upright  position.  And  between  his 
observations  here,  and  information  acquired  elsewhere,  be  was 
satisfied,  to  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  placed  horizon- 
tally. These  subterranean  apartments  had  an  oppressively 
offensive  smell,  for  which  he  could  not  at  all  account* 

There  is  no  gaining  access  to  the  catacombs  where  any 
of  the  mummies  are  remaining  entire.  They  are  most  care- 
fully concealed  and  obstructed  by  the  Arabs,  who  make 
unworthy  trade  of  their  contents.  The  repositories  of 
balmed  birds  are  allowed  to  be  examined.  Dr.  C.  descended 
into  one  of  them,  stored  with  a  countless  multitude  of  the 
earthen  jars  containing  tbem,  piled  in  ranks  over  and  behind 
oneXanother.  His  description,  and  the  subsequent  observations 
on  the  veneration  felt  for  the  Ibis,  and  the  cause  of  suck 
immense  accumulations  of  these  birds,  are  curious. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  dissertation  on  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  pyramids,  he  has  brought  together  in  a  note, 
the  opiuions  of  many  learned  men  on  the  question,— hardly 
perhaps  worth  such  a  consumption  of  time  and  intellect  as 
these  references  alone  would  suffice  to  shew  that  it  has  cost-*- 
whether  the  Egyptian  god  named  Apis,  Serapis,  and  Osiris, 
•was  not  in  truth"  a  deification  of  the  patriarch  Joseph*.  Dr. 
C.  appears  considerably  inclined  to  adopt  the  affirmative. 
This  would  explain,  he  thinks,  various  particulars  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology  and  ritual.  Thus, '  the  annual  mournings 
1  which  took  place  for  the  loss  of  the  body  of  Osiris,  and 
4  the  exhibition  of  an  empty  Soros  upon  those  occasions,  might 

*  be  ceremonies  derived  from  the  loss  of  Joseph's  body,  which 

*  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Hebrews  when  they  left  the 

*  country.' — *  It',*   he  says,   *  the    connexion    between   ancient 

*  Egyptian    mythology    and    Jewish    history   had  been    duly 
'  traced,  an  evident  analogy  founded  upon  events  which  have 
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•  •  - 

'refercftce  to  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  might  be 
'  made  manifest.9 

One  of  the  excursions  from  the  head-quarters  at  Cairo,  was 
to  the  undoubted  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  the  On  of 
the  Mosaic  history ;  where  stands,  4  on  the  spot  where  the 
'  Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement1  the   celebrated  Obelisk, 

*  the  only  great  work  of  antiquity,9  says  our  Author,  c  now 
'  remaining  in  all  the  land  of  Goshen.9     '  Its  height  is  between 

*  sixty  and  seventy   feet ;   its  breadth    at  the  base,  six  feet : 

*  the  whole  being  one  entire  mass  of  reddish  granite.  From 
c  the  coarseness  of  the  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
'  city  to  which  this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is  reason  to  believe 

*  it  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.9  An  engraving 
is  given  from  the  drawing,  in  making  which  he  was  particularly 
attentive  to  preserve  the  rude  character  of  the  sculptured 
hieroglyphics,  instead  of  misrepresenting  them,  as  it  is  justly 
complained  that  travellers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
in  such  subjects,  by  giving  more  correctly  delineated  forms 
of  the  objects  they  suppose  to  have  been  intended  by  the  ancient 
sculptor. 

Dr.  Clarke,  though  evidently  one  of  the  very  last  men  to 
despair  of  the  attainment  of  any  object  important  to  knowledge 
and  literature,  seems  to  surrender  all  hope  on  the  subject  of 
the  elucidation  of  the   Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

'  Isis  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal  had  ever  removed 
her  veil ;  and  the  impenetrable  secret  seems  not  likely  to  be  di- 
vulged. One  solitary  fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ages  of  restless 
inquiry  upon  this  subject ;  namely*  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters 
constituted  a  written  language,  the  signs  of  an  ancient  alphabet. 
expressed  according  to  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing,  in  capital 
letters:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  compound  forms  were  a 
series  of  monograms.' 

He  several  times  adverts  to  it  as  a  curious  fact,  apparently 
well  established,  that  the  alphabetical  characters  of  ancient 
Egyptian  writing,  were  formed  from  the  hieroglyphics,  by  a 
gradual  change,  or  degeneration  of  those  signs  from  their  pri- 
mitive form,  of  pictures  of  visible  objects,  into  types  at  last 
very*  little*  more  than  arbitrary. 

The  noted  Crux  Ansata,  or  cross  surmounted  with  a  ring 
as  a  handle,  so  continually  recurriug  among  the  hieroglyphics, 
is  regarded  as  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  detected.  Our  Author  cites  the  authority  of 
those  early  Christian  writers,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  con- 
verted heathens,  have  declared  it  to  typify  '  life  to  come  :* 
this  he  thinks  may  be  admitted  as  its  abstracted  or  symbolical 
meaning;  his  opinion  of  its  immediate  signification  he  has 
not  done  much  amiss  to  leave  in  the  Latin  of  Jablonski. 

Vol.  VI.   N.  S.  D 
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On  the  return  to  Rosetta  the  travellers  examined,  a  Kttfe 
to  the  south  of.  Rachmanie,  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  French,  though  D'Anviile  had 
marked  the  spot  as  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Sais,  Dr. 
C.  bad  no  doubt  that  he  was  standing  among  the  relics  of  that 
city,  while  beholding  in  irregular  heaps  the  remains  of  massive 
foundations,  and  the  still  lofty  ramparts  of  a  vast  enclosure. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  he  obtained 
a  variety  of  curious  antiquities,  on  which  he  has  made  several 
interesting  observations ;  especially  on  a  hieroglyphic  tablet, 
now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  of  which 
a  very  large  engraving  is  given  in  the  book. 

In  one  sense,  any  sculptured  stone,  any  fragment  of  a  column, 
or  a  sphinx,  or  a  god,  was  a  more  interesting  object  than 
almost  any  of  the  living  human  beings  expending  their  little 
mortal  allotment  of  time  on  this  enchanted  ground.  Our  Author, 
however,  took  proper  notice  of  their  condition,  character,  and 
habits.  The  people  of  Cairo  were  suffering  much,  at  the  very 
time  the  '  English  were  in  possession  of  the  city,9  from  the 
barbarity  of  the  Turks.  One  form  in  which  it  was  exercised, 
was  particularly  atrocious.  They  murdered,  without  ceremony 
or  restraint,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  the  women  who 
were  known  or  suspected  to  have  been  married  to,  or  to  have 
cohabited  with,  men  of  the  French  army.  They  even  accounted 
this  a  meritorious ,  sort  of  religious  sacrifice  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  true  faith.  Multitudes  were  abandoned  to  this  fate  at 
the  departure  of  the  French,  while  some  accompanied  the 
embarkation.  Our  Author  and  his  companions  aided  the  escape 
of  four  young  women,  by  dexterously  managing  to  conceal 
them  in  their  djerm  in  descending  the  Nile.  The  people  hat) 
also  a  grievous  recollection  of  that  low  villain  General  Menou, 
whose  rapacity  had  omitted  no  expedient  of  extortion.  Dr. 
C.  gives,  afterwards,  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  interviews 
and  negotiations  with  this  base,  and  insolent,  and  irritable 
Mahomedan,  (for  such  he  pretended  to  have  become,)  respecting 
{he  antiquities  which  the  French,  at  the  time  of  their  surrender 
at  Alexandria,  were  designing  secretly  to  carry  off;  especially 
the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  of  which  Dr.  C. 
had  privately  received  some  slight  intelligence,  upon  which 
he  acted  with  a  promptitude  which  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  this  sumptuous  relic  to  the  riches  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  a  polite  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Egyptian 
Institute,  he  found  them  packing  up  some  of  those  performances 
which  have  since  resulted  in  the  vast  and  superb  work  Det- 
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It  was  by  means  of  a  copy  from  a  drawing  finished  by 
one  of  the  chief  engineers  of  the  Institute,  that  Dr.  O.  hag  been 
enabled  to  give  an  elegant  plan  of  the  Catacombs  near  Alex- 
andria, the  Necropolis  of  the  aaeient  Racotis,  a  city  that  was 
in  ruins  before  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  spent  six  hours 
within  these  dark  and  solemn  apartments,  to  which  access  is 
obtained  by  a  strait  descending  perforation  in  the  soft  rock, 
not  by  the  ancient  entrance,  which  is  now  concealed.  Even 
after  all  he  had  already  beheld,  of  the  labours  pf  the  Egyptians 
in  accommodation  or  in  honour  of  the  dead,  be  contemplated 
Vrith  amazement  this  vast  cemetery,  with  its  temple  of  Serapis, 
(a*  be  is  inclined  to  judge  one  of  the  apartments  may  have 
bee*,)  surrounded  with  regal  tombs.  In  this  supposed  sanc- 
tuary, or  close  in  its  vicinity,  he  saw  sculptured  the  orb  witji 
wings,  which  figure,  if  it  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  Serapis, 
as  god  of  the  shades,  will  tend,  he  remarks,  to  confirm 
Jabtoasjii's  opinion,  *  that  Serapis  was  a  type  of  the  it]farwil 
'  nut,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sun  during  its  course  through  the 
'  lonxtr  hemuphere,  or  winter  signs  0*  the  Zodiac ;  as  ^Lromon 
'  was  of  the  tfuperual,  or  path  of  the  sup  during  the  summer, 
'  months.'  And  it  is  ingeniously  attempted  to  be  shewn  that 
even  tliis  explanation  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  notion 
of  those  who  believe  that  Serapis  was  no  other  than  a  niy- 
tjbeiogical  personation  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

Considerable  space  is  occupied  with  curious  description, 
naiftration,  and  disquisition,  concerning  Pompey's  Pillar.  Th<* 
examiners  were  very  reasonably  amazed  at  the  manner  in 
which  tliey  found  this  stupendous  colutfui  supported, , that  is 
to  amy,  *  upon  a  small  prop  of  stone  about  four  feet  *yuar<e  :*; 
this  is  absolutely  the  sole  base  on  which  the  pedestal  t*e$t£. 
The  inverted  hieroglyphics  on  this  stone,  prove  it  to  he  the, 
fragment    of  some  structure   in  ruins  before   the  pillar  was. 


The  Greek  inscription  on  the  .pedestal,  which  bad  teftft  W" 
ticed  by  Maillet  and  by  Pococke,  eluded  the  most  accurate 
examination  of  Dr.  C.  and  several  attentive  investigators 
with  him,  as  k  had  baffled  all  the  French  inspector?,  during 
their  long  residence  in  the  country.  The  lata  Colonel 
8qvire  was  the  first  that  descried  it.  When  recovered,  it 
proves  to  be  of  as  little  consequence  as  many  a  compartment 
of  hieroglyphics  would  doubtless  be  found,  if  their  import 
eould  be  elicited  from  under  that  sacred  gloom  of  mystery  wi^ch 
has  sueh  a.  power  of  giving  a  portentous  character  to  the 
merest  trifles.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  this  legend, 
rescued  by  lynx-eyed  inquisition  from  eternal  oblivion,  and 
coojeeturaUy  restored  in  the  vacant  places  of  some  irrecover- 
able letters,  and  even  one  whole  lino,  is,  that 

I** 
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"  Posthumus  Prefect  of*  Egypt,  and  the  People  of  the  Metro- 
polis, {*  honour* J  the  most  revered  Emperor,  the  protecting  Divi- 
nity of  Alexandria,  the  Divine  Hadrian  or  [  Diocletian]  Augustus." 

The  whole  line  supplied,  is  that  which  adds  *  the  people  of 
the  metropolis.'  From  the  combination  of  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances in  Roman  history  with  facts  in  ancient  customs 
relative  to  monuments  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances observable  about  this  column,  Dr.  C.  deduces 
with  considerable  confidence  the  conjecture,  or  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  monument  raised  to  Porapey,  by  either  Julius 
Caesar  or  Hadrian  ;  and  he  thinks  it  probably  once  bore  on 
its  summit  an  urn,  there  being1  in  the  stone  a  circular  ex- 
cavation exactly  fitted  for  the  position  of  the  foot  of  such 
a  funereal  addition.  , 

We  must  uot  stay  to  recount  anecdotes,  of  'Considerable 
interest,  respecting  (Jen.  Menou,  the  contrasted,  dignified,  and 
Spartan  habits  of  the  English  Commander-in-chief,  Hutch- 
inson, or  the  execrable  v  ill  any  of  the  Turkish  Capudan  Pasha, 
whom  the  English  Commauder  took  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
costing, to  the  Moslem  face  and  beard  of  him,  and  at  the 
yery  head  of  his  army,  with  the  terms  *  liar,  coward,  villain,  as- 
'  sassin,'  and  every  other  opprobrious  appellation  he  could  think  of9 
till  he  wept  with  rage  and  fear;  and  whom  every  reader 
will  regret  it  could  not  have  comported  with  a  just  policy 
for  Sir  J.  Hutchinson  to  have  ordered  a  company  of  High- 
landers to  seize  and  hang  up  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Mir- 
homedans. 

The  travellers,  having  a  widely  extended  peregrination  yet 
in  prospect,  were  now  in  haste — and  we  have  still  more 
reason  to  be  so — to  leave  Egypt,  a  field  where  a  vast  measure 
of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  is  still  in  reserve  for  in* 
quisitive  labourers  who  will,  at  some  future  period,  be  en- 
abled to  protract  their  residence  and  operations  in  perfect 
exemption  from  Arab  and  Mamluke  robbers,  and  Turkish 
fanatics  and  assassins. 

The  long  narrow  stripe  of  sand  from  Alexandria  to  Aboukir, 
where  our  Author  was  to  embark,  seems  to  have  no  claim, 
but  in  virtue  of  some  groves  of  date  trees,  to  maintain  its 
barren  substance  above  the  waters  which  are  on  each  side 
working  its  destruction.  In  passing  along  this  most  dreary 
tract,  he  is  led  into  interesting  reflections  and  questions 
relative  to  its  ancient  geography;  since  this  wretched  line 
of  desert  ought  to  be  the  ground  on  which  anciently  stood 
the  cities  of  Nicopolis,  Taposiris  Parva,  and  Canopus.'  How 
is  it  possible  ? — is  the  question  forced  upon  the  observer.  The 
only  answer  is  that  afforded  by  the  very  palpable  indications 
that  large  encroachments  have   been  made   by  the .  sea ;    so 
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that,  as  Dr.  C  remarks,  the  sites  and  remains  of  those  cities 
are  perhaps  at  this  time  under  water.  At  one  spot  some 
stately  fragments,  bearing  the  ancient  Egyptian  character, 
were  seen  by  Col.  Squire,  in  the  very  act,  as  it  were,  of 
yielding  to  the  invading  element,  being  partly  submerged,  and 
bo  longer  able  to  testify  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kindred 
works,  now,  doubtless,  swallowed  up. 

The  Turkish  frigate  in  which  our  travellers  were  privileged 
to  pass  over  to  Asia,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
into  which  they  had  ever  been  thrown,  and  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  amusing  if  there  had  been  no  danger  of 
starvation  or  of  foundering.  It  was  such  a  medley  and  hub- 
bub of  nations,  and  jargons,  and  customs,  and  passions,  and 
fooleries,  crammed  and  conflicting  together,  as  might  well 
have  obliterated  all  remembrances  and  images  of  any  objects 
less  striking  than  those  of  Egypt.  The  seamanship  too  was 
incomparable,  as  might  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  of  which 
they  were  assured,  '  that  the  superannuated  Captain  of  tfre 
'  frigate-  had  never  been  to  sea  before  his  present  voyage  ;  that 
*  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the 
'.Capudan  Pasha's,  and  obtaiued  in  consequence  his  appoint- 
'  ment  to  the  frigate :  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rather 
'  more  experience,  aud  held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  first- 
4  lieutenaut  in  our  ships/ 

4  At  night  the  spectacle  on  board  was  perhaps  "one  of  the 
most  striking  which  persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  with  Turkish 
mariners  can  possibly  witness.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  left  pretty 
much  to  her  own  discretion;  every  officer  of  the  watch  being 
fast  asleep,  the  port-holes  all  open,  an  enormous  quantity  of  canvas 
let  loose,  and  the  passengers  between  decks,  with  paper  lanterns, 
snoozing  over  their  lighted  pipes;  while  the  sparks  from  these 
pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fungus,  were  flying  in  all  direction*. 
Now  and  then  an  unexpected  roll  called  forth  murmuring  ejacu- 
lations of  "  Allai"  or  "  Mahmoud!"  and  a  few  were  seen 
squatting  singly,  counting  their  prayers  by  their  beads.1 

One  anecdote  in  this  unparalleled  story  of  a  voyage,  is 
exquisitely  characteristic  of  the  true  believers.  Dr.  C.  having 
casually  met  with  a  sextant,  which  had  been  taken  from  a 
French  prisoner,  made  au  observation  to  ascertain  the  ship's 
position,  and  sent  a  respectful  message  to  the  captain,  to 
inform  him  of  '  the  latitude,  and  the  probable  distance  from 
*  Rhodes,  Finica  Bay,  Cyprus,  &c.'  He  was  immediately 
summoned,  and  asked  how  he  could  pretend  to  know.  The 
Doctor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and  the  observations  daily 
practised  on  board  English  and  other  ships.  The  sextant 
was  instantly  ordered  to  make  its  appearance. 
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1  This  instrument  being  altogether  incomprehensible  to  him,  be 
contented  himself  with  viewing 'it  in  every  direction,  except  that 
in  which  it  might  be  used ;  and,  stroking  his  long  beard,  said  to 
a  Ragusan,  u  Thus  it  is  alwayd  with  these  poor  djours  (infidels), 
they  can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping  contrivance  of 
this  kind :  now  xve  Turks  require  no  sextants — toe  ( pointing  with 
his  finger  to  his  forehead)  tve  have  our  sextants  here."  ' 

The  adventurers  approached  add  admired  the  mountainous 
coast  of  Lycia,  sublimely  irradiated,  at  the  time,  with  lightr 
nings ;  passed  close  to  Rhodes ;  crossed  the  mouth  of  the* 
Gulf  of  Glaucus ;  and  quitted  the  ship  at  the  island  of  Oee> 
where  they  staid  long  enough  to  collect  a  number  of  antique 
inscriptions,  and  to  witness  the  refinement  of  Mahometan. 
jurisprudence,  in  a  conviction  of  homicide  by  implication.  A 
young*  man  had  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  his  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  addresses  to  a  young1  woman ;  the  father 
of  the  girl  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  the  incontrover- 
tible allegation,  that  "  if  he  had  not  had  a  daughter,  the  de- 
"  ceased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love ;  consequently,  he  would 
"  not  have  been  disappointed ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
"  swallowed  poison ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have  died.91 
The  father  was  sentenced  to  pay,  to  the  state  we  suppose> 
eighty   piastres,  the  rated  value  of  the  young  man's  life. 

An  old  crazy  caique,  manned  by  four  men  of  the  island  of 
Casos,  was  engaged  for  a  run  to  Patmos,  and  any  other  spot 
in  the  Archipelago.  At  Patmos,  having  first  rendered  a  very 
important  service  to  a  party  of  French  prisoners  of  the  army  of 
Egypt,  who  had  been  lauded  there  on  their  way  hack  to  France* 
our  active  adventurers  eagerly  invaded  the  library  of  the  Mo* 
n aster y  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  a  highly  entertaining  account 
is  j£iveh  of  their  researches  and  negotiations.  The  whole  fcol*- 
lection  of  books  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  neglect  and  disorder. 
The  printed  books  indeed  had  the  accommodation  of  shelves, 
and  some  of  them  were  in  good  condition ;  and  though  the 
visitants  soon  discovered  that  the  Superior  could  not  read, 
he  said  those  were  his  favourites.  Being  asked  respecting 
a  pile  of  parchment  volumes  Which  were  seen  on  the  floor  at 
the  end  of  the  apartment,  evidently  in  the  manner  of  rubbish, 
he  said  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  they  Were  manu- 
scripts. 

' '  It  was  indeed/  says  Dr.  C.  '  a  moment  in  which  a  literary 
traveller  might  be  supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
for  the  whole  of  this  contemned  heap  consisted  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  some  of  them  were  of  the  highest  antiquity.' 

Our  Author  fell  to  digging  in  this  heap  with  the  tnoat 
avaricious  curiosity,  and  found  '  the  fairest  Specimen  of  "Grecian 
'  calligraphy  which  has  descended  to  modern  times,  a  copy  of 
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*  the  twenty-four  first  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  throughout  upon 

*  vellum,  in  the  same  exquisite  character.9  This  and  a  few  others 
were  purchased,  and,  by  means  of  a  great  deal  of  management, 
clandestinely  got  on  hoard  the  caique:  the  monks  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous,  and  with  reason,  that  the  people  of  the  island, 
and  the  Turkish  authorities,  should  not  know  that  they  had 
touched  a  trifle  of  money. 

Several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  visited,  and 
among  them  Paros  and  Antiparos,  on  the  marble  and  the  as- 
tonishing grotto  of  which  our  Author  has  a  number  of  very 
interesting  observations.  At  length  the  course  was  shaped  di- 
rectly for  Athens,  and  the  Cape  of  Sunium  was  approached 
amidst  a  rare  combination  of  enchantments. 

*  We  had  such  a  glorious  prospect,  that  we  could  recollect  nothing 
like  it:  such  a  contrast  of  colours,  such  an  association  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  of  art,  such  perfection  of  grand  and  beautiful 
perspective,  as  no  expression  of  perceptible  properties  can  convey 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  beheld  toe  objects  themselves* 
Being  well  aware  of  the  transitory  nature  of  impressions  made 
upon  the  memory  by  sights  of  this  kind,  the  author  wrote  a 
description  of  this  scene  while  it  was  actually  before  his  eyes: 
but  how  poor  is  the  effect  produced  by  detailing  the  parts  of  a 
view  in  a  narrative,  which  ought  to  strike  as  a  whole  uoon  the 
sense!  He.  may  tell  indeed  of  the  dark  blue  sea  streaked  with 
hues  of  deepest  purple — of  embrowning  shadows — of  lights  effulgent 
as  the  sun — of  marble  pillars  beaming  a  radiant  brightness  upon 
lofty  precipices,  whose  sides  are  diversified  by  refreshing  verdure, 
by  hoary  mosses,  and  by  gloomy  and  naked  rocks;  or  by  brighter 
surfaces  reflecting  the  most  vivid  and  varied  tints,  orange,  red, 
and  grey;  to  these  he  may  add  an  account  of  distant  summits, 
more  intensely  azured  than  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky — of  islands 
dimly  seen  through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
shining  towards  the  horizon,  as  it  were  a  "  sea  of  glass :" — and 
when  he  has  exhausted  his  vocabulary,  of  every  colour  and  shape 
exhibited  by  the  face  of  Nature  or  by  the  works  of  Art,  although 
he  have  not  deviated  from  the  truth  in  any  part  of  his  descrip- 
tion, how  little  and  how  ineffectual  has  been  the  result  of  his 
undertaking!' 

The  considerably  protracted  and  most  active  sojourn  at  Athens, 
was  animated  with  the  genuine  fire  of  that  fine  enthusiasm, 
which  every  classical  traveller  would  rectognise  the  necessity 
of  affecting,  if  he  did  not  feel  *,  a  luxury  which  some  of  the 
home-confined  readers  of  taste  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  somewhat 
querulously,  why  it  should  have  been  Dr.  C.'s  lot,  rather  than 
theirs,  to  revel  in.  The  highest  advantage  was  afforded  for  a 
discriminative  and  minute  survey  and  investigation  of  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  lingering  in  decay,  and  on  the  eve  of  departing, 
never  to  revive  in  such  captivating  forms  in  any  other  spot  on 
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the  globe, — by  the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  Monsieur  Fauviel, 
the  French  consul,  the  friend  of  every  traveller  of  taste  ;  and 
still  more  by  the  friendly  companionship  and  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments of  Don  Battista  Lusieri,  whom  there  would  be 
no  hazard  in  pronouncing  to  be,  of  all  the  persons  who  have 
ever  visited  Athens,  the  individual  best  qualified  to  perpetuate 
by  the  pencil  the  images  of  those  objects  which  are  themselves 
sinking  so  fast  into  destruction.  Those  who  have  read  Lord 
Elgin's  c  Memorandum,'  are  apprized  that  this  artist  was  drawn 
by  his  Lordship  from  Naples  into  Greece,  where  it  seems  he  has} 
remained  through  the  long  series  of  subsequent  years,  indefati- 
gably  employed,  chiefly  at  Athens,  in  works  which  ought  to 
find  their  way  to  the  bands  of  those  subsidiary  artists  in  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  who  could  so  faithfully  and  so  elegautly 
effect  a  thousand  repetitions  of  them. 

c  It  might,'  says  Dr.  C.  *  have  been  said  of  the  time  he  had  spent 
in  Athens,  as  of  Apelles,  "  Nulla  dies  sine  lined  ;"  but  such  was  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  application  shewn  in  the  designs  he  was  then 
completing,  that  every  grace  and  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  every  fair 
find  exquisite  proportion;  every  trace  of  the  injuries  which  time  had 
effected  upon  the  building,  every  vein  in  the  marble,  were  visible  in 
the  drawing  ;  and  in  such  perfection,  that  even  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  the  stone  itself  might  be  recognised  in  the  contour.  Whoever 
may  hereafter  be  the  possessor  of  these  Drawings,  will  have,  in  the 
mere  outlines,  (for  it  is  impossible  this  artist  can  ever  finish  the  col- 
lection he  hi:s  made,)  a  representation  of  the  antiquities  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  Greece,  inferior  to  nothing  but  the  actual  w'ght  of 
them.  Hitherto  no  Maecenas  has  dignified  himself  by  any  thing  de- 
serving the  title  of  a  patron  of  such  excellence.  Many  have  bought 
.  his  designs  when  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  them,  by  which 
means  he  has  barely  obtained  subsistence  ;  and  he  is  too  passionately 
attached  to  the  sources  which  Athens  has  afforded  to  his  genius,  to 
abandon  Greece,  even  for  the  neglect  which,  in  his  letters  to  the 
author,  he  complains  of  having  experienced/ 

We  do  not  hear,  from  any  quarter,  of  any  project  (quite  a 
practicable  project,  it  would  be  undoubtedly,)  for  obtaiuing  a 
selection  of  those  performances,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
work  which  might,  in  the  combined  character  of  truth  and  ani- 
mation, surpass  every  preceding  graphical  exhibition  of  the  finest 
features  of  Greece,  even,  on  an  estimate  of  all  the  excellences  of 
all  the  representations  together,  flfat'of  De  Choiseul-Gouffier. 

The  readers  of  Lord  Elgin's  tract  will  also  recollect  that 
most  anomalous  personage,  Theodore  the  Calmuck,  as  one  of 
the  corps  placed  under  Lusieri's  direction.  Dr.  C.  saw  him 
in  this  service  at  Athens  ;  and  he  is  a  sample  of  humanity  ex- 
cellently fitted  to  put  to  silence  the  philosophizings  that  would 
i»aiutaui  the  native  mental  equality  of  human  c  eaturcs. 
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1  With  the  most  decided  physiognomy  of  the  wildest  of  his  native 
tribes,  although  as  much  humanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  him  by  the  aid  of  European  dress  and  habits,  he  still  re- 
tained some  of  the  original  characteristics  of  his  countrymen ;  and, 
among  others,  a  true  Scythian  relish  for  spirituous  liquor :  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  brandy,  Lusieri  would  elicit  from  him, 
for  the  use  of  his  patron  specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the  most- 
astonishing  genius  with  the  strictest  accuracy  and  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  Theodore  presented  a  marvellous  example  of  the  force  of  natu- 
ral genius  unsubdued  by  the  most  powerful  obstacles.  Educated  in 
slavery ;  trained  to  the  business  of  his  profession  beneath  the  active 
cudgels  of  his  Russian  masters ;  having  also  imbibed  with  his  earliest 
impressions  the  servile  propensities  and  sensual  appetites  of  the  tyrants 
be  had  been  taught  to  revere;  this  extraordinary  man  arrived  at' 
Athens  like  another  Euphranor,  rivalling  all  that  the  Fine  Arts  had 
produced  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  their  birth  and 
maturity.  The  talents  of  Theodore,  as  a  painter,  were  not  confined, 
as  commonly  is  the  case  among  Russian  artists,  to  mere  works  of  imi- 
tation :  although  he  could  copy  every  thing,  he  could  invent  also ; 
and  his  mind  partook  largely  of  the  superior  powers  of  original 
genius.  With  the  most  surprising  ability,  he  restored  and  inserted 
into  his  drawings  all  the  sculpture  of  which  parts  only  remained  in 
die  mutilated  bas-reliefs  and  buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  Besides 
this,  he  delineated,  in  a  style  of  superior  excellence,  the  same  sculpt- 
tures  according  to  the  precise  state  of  decay  in  which  they  at  present 
exist.' 

Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  a  Grecian  landscape  and  sky, 
the  brilliant  effect  of  the  structures  of  a  marble  unstained  by 
time,  the  open,  day-light  prominence,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
of  the  city,  the  lively  cast  of  the  Meas  associated  in  every 
mind  with  Athens,  and  we  may  add,  the  habitual  vivacity  of  our 
Author's  temperament,  the  aspect  of  the  place,  as  be  approached 
it,  bore,  to  his  imagination,  a  funereal  character.  Tombs  and 
monuments,  indeed,  on  the  road  from  the  Pirceeus,  prepared 
him  for  this  impression,  and 

'  As  we  drew  near/  he  says,  €  to  the  walls,  we*- beheld  the  vast 
CECROPIAN  CITADEL,  crowned  with  temples  that  originated  in 
the  veneration  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  sur- 
rounded by  objects  telling  the  same  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur, 
and  now  monuments  of  departed,  greatness,  mouldering  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  ruin.  So  paramount  is  this  funereal  character  in  the 
approach  to  Athens  From  the  JBireeeus,  that  as  we  passed  the  hill  of 
the  Museum,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  ancient  cemetry  of  the  Athe- 
nians, we  might  have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  among  the  tombs  of 
Telmessus,  from  the  number  of  the  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  workmanship,  evidently  not  of  later  date 
than  any  thing  in  Asia  Minor.' 

He  takes  this,    and  indeed   several  other  occasions,  of  in- 
sisting on  the  remarkable  fact,  established  by  innumerable  evi- 
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the  augmentations  arc  still  more  ample,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  reference  • 
to  them  that  the  author  grounds  his  opinion  of  the  superior  value 
of  the  present  edition.  Since  its  first  publication  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  every  source  of  information  within  his  reach  ;— 
From  the  elaborate  works  of  SLEIDAN  and  THUANUS,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  enrich  his  narrative  with  several  valuable  extracts, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Waldenses'  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  -The  whole  of  the  eighth  section  of  Ch.  v. 
in  which  is  sketched  the  history  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome; 
of  the  Lollards,  and  Bohemian  brethren,  how  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  work.  The  same  .may  be  remarked  concerning 
Ch.  vi.  Sect.  3.— in  which  a  view  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  the  friends  of  reform,  particularly  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  now 
introduced  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  spirit  and  operation  of  the  inquisition.  And  should 
it  appear  to  any  that  this  section  is  a  digression  from  the  history 
of  the  Waldenses,  the  author  flatters  himself,  that  he  shall  find 
some  apology  for  its  introduction,  in  the  aspect  of  the  present  times— 
the  revival  of  the  lately  expiring  cause  of  antichrist — the  resto- 
ration of  the  socjety  of  Jesuits — and  the  recent  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  south  of  France.9 

A  very  sufficient  apology  doubtless,  if  that  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  duty  of  all  Protestants,  can  require 
apology.  A  superstition  marked  with  all  that  is  black  and 
dreadful  in  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the  human 
species,  feels  its  palsied  limbs  quivering  with  the  symptoms 
of  returning  health,  and  is  struggling  with  this  renovated 
energy,  to  resume  its  ancient  attitude. 

*  Horribili  super  aspectu  mortal ibus  instans.* 

This  worse  than  Pagan  monster,  with  a  Christian  front, 
designated  in  the  Scriptures  by  every  appalling  name,  is  mild 
and  gentle  only  in  the  descriptions  of  its  deluded  followers, 
and  harmless  only  where  it  is  powerless.  To  what  country 
have  its  ravages  not  extended  ?  Where  is  the  place  that  does 
not  bear  witness  to  its  contaminating  pollutions,  and  its  raging 
cruelties  ?  Its  atrocities,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  extent,  stand 
pre-eminent  on  the  list  of  awful  crimes ;  the  blood  shed  by 
its  insatiable  vengeance  has  flowed  far  more  copiously,  than 
that  poured  out  at  the  shrines  of  Moloch  ;  and  its  unparalleled 
wickedness  defies  calculation.  Should  Popery  revive,  and  attain 
its  former  influence,  with  what  indignation  will  future  historians 
speak  of  these  times  and  of  the  leading  agents  in  those  measures 
which  have  afforded  it  facilities  to  rise  once  more  triumphant 
over  mankind?  With  what  bitter  but  unavailing  regrets  will 
the  misguided  seal  or  apathy  of  the  present  generation  be  re- 
membered by  the  unhappy  sufferers  who  may  perish  in  its 
dungeons  and  expire  beneath  its   tortures !    What  a  fearful 
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'esponsibility  shall  we  have  contracted  iu  the  eyes  of  a  scattered 
ind  miserable  posterity,  if  by  an  indifference  towards  Protestant 
Manciples,  or  by  conduct  still  more  criminal,  we  diminish  that 
resistance  to  Romish  ambition,  which  has  repressed  its  mischiefs 
*nd  confined  its  power.  We  devoutly  wish  that  all  professed 
Protestants, — rulers,  and  subjects, — would  seriously  reflect  on 
the  blessings  which  attended  their  emancipation  from  Papal 
bondage,  and  consider  that  these  are  the  blessings  which  are 
now  in  jeopardy.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  time  was,  when 
Papal  tyranny  held  nations  in  its  chains,  and  monarchs  as  its 
Yassals.  The  degradation  of  princes  and  thcslavery  of  kingdoms, 
will  again  be  the  result  of  its  successes,  should  its  meditated 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  be  effective.  Nor  are  our  fears 
excited  on  account  of  religious  liberty  only,  at  this  crisis  of 
aflkirs  ;  civil  liberty  also  has  its  interest  in  our  apprehensions; 
and  though  temporal  objects  are  of  comparatively  little  moment 
in  the  calculations  of  immortal  beings,  we  are  forbidden  by 
all  our  relative  obligations  as  men,  to  feel  indifferent  towards 
the  preservation  of  political  freedom.  All  that  renders  life  a, 
blessing,  is  exposed  to  hazard  where  Popery  is  pushing  its 
encroachments.  Let  the  Protestants  of  Europe  take  warning 
in  time,  and  exert  themselves  to  avert  the  dangers  whiph 
threaten  them.  It  ought  to  suffice  that  Popery  once  reigned. 
Let  it  not  again  quench  our  light  and  extinguish  bur  liberties. 
In  the  sketch  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  first  volume,  Mr.  J.  introduces  ho  new  facts  and  no 
new  agents;  hut  he  has  exhibited  some  ancient  personages  of 
great  distinction,  in  a  manner  that  will  probably  be  new  to 
many  of  his  readers :  and,  as  it  would  appear,  without  having 
dene  them  the  least  injustice.  He  speaks  of  Athanasius  in 
the  following  terms. 

'  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  soundness  of  his  speculative 
creed,  he  was  evidently  <*  man  of  aspiring  views  and  of  persecuting 
principles.  In  a  letter  to  Epictetus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  alluding  to 
some  heretical  opinions  then  prevalent,  he  says,  "  I  wonder  that 
your  piety  hath  borne  these  things,  and  that  you  did  not  immediately 
put  those  heretics  under  restraint,  and  propose  the  true  faith  to 
them*  that  if  they  would  not  forbear  to  contradict  they  might  be 
declared  heretics,  for  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  these  thing* 
should  be  either  said  or  heard  amongst  christians."9 

And  upon  another  he  remarks,  'They  ought  to  be  held 
'  in  universal  hatred,  for  opposing  the  truth  ;r — comforting 
himself  that  the  emperor,  when  duly  informed,  would  put  a 
stop  jto  their  wickedness,  and  that  they  would  uot  be  long- 
lived. 

*  The  scriptures  were  now  no  longer  the  standard  of  the  christian 
faith.     What  was  orthodox  and  what  heterodox,  was,  from  heiice 
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forward,  to  be  determined  by  the  decisions  of  fathers  and  councils; 
and  religion  propagated,  not  by  the  apostolic  methods  of  persuasion, 
accompanied  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  but  by 
imperial  edicts  and  decrees ;  nor  were  gainsayers  to  be  brought 
to  conviction  by  the  simple  weapons  of  reason  and  scripture,  but 
persecuted  and  destroyed. — The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  were 
now  become  the  principal  disturbers  of  the  empire;  and  the  pride 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  fury  of  the  people  on  each  side,  had  grown 
to  such  a  height,  that  the  election  or  restoration  of  a  bishop  seldom 
took  place  in  the  larger  cities,  without  being  attended  with 
scenes  of  .slaughter.  Athanasius  was  several  times  banished  and  re- 
stored at  the  expence  of  blood.  What  shall  we  make  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  man  who  could  act  thus,  or  countenance  such  pro- 
ceedings ? .  Had  Athanasius  been  influenced  by  the  benign  and 
peaceable  spirit  of  the  gospel,  he  would  at  once  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  such  disgraceful  scenes,  and  preferred  to  worship 
God  in  the  society  of  only  a  dozen  day-labourers  in  a  cellar  or 
a  garret,  to  all  the  honour  and  all  the  emolument,  which  be  could 
derive  from  being  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
on  such  degrading  conditions.  One  can  Scarcely  forbear  con- 
trasting his  conduct  with  the  behaviour  of  him,  whose  servant  he 
professed  to  be.  "  When  Jesus  perceived  that  they  would  come 
«  and  take  him  by  force,  and  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again 
tt  into  a  mountain  alone."  '     Vol.  J.  pp.  244,  247. 

The  preceding  extract  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jones's  care,  to 
distribute  the  awards  of  justice—*  Ut  abecd  fortuna  superbi*.* 
Our  next  quotation  will  shew  how  he  manages  the  other  part  ff 
die  duty — *  Ut  redeat  miseris.'  About  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  iErius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  by  props- 

Rting  tbe  opinions, — ).  That  bishops  were  not  distinguished 
>m  presbyters  by  Divine  right.  2.  That  it  was  wrong  to  pray 
for  the  dead.  3.  That  there  was  no  scriptural  authority  for  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  4.  That  stated  fasts  were  not  obligatory, 
and  should  therefore  be  abolished.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that 
a  man  who  asserted  and  promulgated  such  notions  as  these, 
should  be  put  by  Epiphanius  in  the  list  of  heretics.  Our  Author 
passes  by  this,  circumstance  without  making  any  severe  reflec~ 
tion  on  the  bishop.  But  Mosheim  and  his  learned  Translator, 
are  not  permitted  so  easily  to  escape.  The  former  having  hisrted 
a  suspicion  that  /Erius  was  liable  to  censure  in  the  attempts 
which  he  made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive  simplicity, 
and  the  latter  having  remarked,  that '  tbe  desire  of  reducing  re- 
pous  worship  to  the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  however 
it  may  appear  in  itself,  will  be  considerably  moderated 
*  in  such  as  bestow  a  moment's  attention  upon  tbe  imperfection 
'  and  infirmities  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state ;' — map-" 
kind,  in  his  opinion,  having  too  little  elevation  of  mind  to  be 
much  aflfected  by  those  forms  and  methods  rf  worship  in  which 
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there  is  nothing  striking  to  the  outward  senses  : — the  Author 
proceeds  in  his  remarks  in  the  following  forcible  terms,  which 
the  reader  will  perceive  are  intended,  and  very  properly,  we 
think,  no  less  for  a  vindication  of  iErius,  than  for  a  sharp  ret 
buke  of  the  learned  Professor  and  his  English  Annotator, 

4  According  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  manner  of  expressing  himself  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that,  however  much  some 
of  the  friends  of  truth  might  labour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  restore  Christianity  to  its  original  simplicity,  such  attempts  were* 
almost  certain  to  be  condemned  by  both  this  eminent  historian  and 
his  translator.  With  them  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  extol  the 
simplicity  of  gospel  worship  during  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  a  few 
pages  afterwards  to  censure  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  laboured 
to  retrieve  it  from  the  corruptions  to  which,  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  men  have  subjected  it,  The  design  of  iErius,  it  is  admitted,, 
was  laudable  and  noble  in  itself,  nor  is  it  affirmed  that  the  means 
which  he  made  use  of,  were  actually  worthy  of  censure  ;  but  they  may 
have  been  so.  Yet,  surely  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity,  would  have  prompted  the  historian  to  evince 
some  few  grains  of  allowance  for  the  conduct  of  iErius,  even  though 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  "  laudable  and  noble  design,"  he  had  been 
betrayed  into  some  little  indiscretion  in  regard  to  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting it,  which,  after  all,  in  the  present  instance  is  not  pretended. 
The  learned  translator,  however,  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view;  for  upon  his  principle/  the  simplicity  of 
gospel-worship,  as  established  in  the  apostolic  churches,  must  be 
considered  as  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
nature ;  for  that  the  constitution  and  worship  of  the  first  churches 
were  remarkable  for  a  divine  simplicity,  none  will  deny.  Now,  if  it 
be  lawful  for  men  to  depart  from  this  simplicity,  and  to  accommodate 
the  forms  of  Christian  worship  to  the  ignorance,  infirmities,  or  pre- 
judices of  men,  according  as  these  may  happen  to  prevail  in  different 
ages,  then,  indeed,  a  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  in. 
matters  of  religion,  is  quite  necessary  to  adapt  the  Christian  pro-* 
fession  to  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  the  state  of  this  world, 
though  it  Will  not  be  very  easy,  when  this  right  is  once  admitted, 
to  shew  on  what  principle  the  church  of  Rome  can  be  condemned 
for  going  to  an  extreme  in  this  matter;  since,  in  that  case,  it 
is  no  divine  rule  that  is  to  regulate  our  conduct,  but  the  different 
fancies  of  men,  as  these  respect  human  infirmities.9  Vol,  L  pp.  275, 
*78. 

In  the  pages  which  immediately  follow,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Monachism  are  detailed.  Its  absurdities  are  displayed,  and 
its  anti-chriatian  tendencies  reprobated  with  a  severity  which 
cannot  justly  be  deemed  excessive.  To  what  an  awful  degree 
most  delusion  have  prevailed,  when  loading  the  body  with  iron 
chains,  continuing  twenty  days  and  twenty  nights  without  eat-  * 
ing,  refraining  from  the  use  of  speech,  remaining  motionless  like 
statues,  and  standing  on  lofty  pillars  for  years  together,  were 
adopted  as  methods  of  pleasing  God ! 
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*  To  suffer  with  patience  and  fortitude,  when  called  to  it,  for 
die  cause  of  truth,  is  both  virtuous  and  heroical ;  bnt  the  self- 
inflicted  penances  of.  the  miserable  hermit,  serve  as  a  testimony  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  idiocy  or  insanity  of  the  sufferer;  for  with 
regard  to  God,  they  are  derogatory  from  fiis  perfections ;  they 
exhibit  him  as  an  object  rather  of  terror  than  of  love,  as  a  tyrant 
rather  than  the  parent  of  the  universe.'     p.  28G. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Vigilantius  opposed  the 
growing  superstitions  of  the  Church.  The  relics  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  were  now  in  great  request,  and  the  adoration  of 
them  was  become  an  almost  general  practice.  These,  and  many 
other  wretched  mummeries,  found  a  ready  and  strenuous  sup- 
porter in  Jerome,  who  pronounced  Vigilantius  *  a  most  blas- 
*  phemous  heretic* — *  a  detestable  heretic,*  &c.  and  attempted  the 
refutation  of  his  *  heresy,1  by  arguments  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding  terras  of  address,  and  just  as  weighty  in  tlic 
scale  of  truth.  *  If  it  were  such  a  sacrilege,  or  impiety,  to  pay 
€  those  honours  to  the  reliqucs  of  the  saiuts,  as  Vigilantius  con- 
'  tends,  then  the  Emperor  Constantius  must  needs  be  a  sacrile- 
'  gious  person,  who  translated  the  holy  reliques  of  Andrew, 
'  Luke,  and  Timothy,  to  Constantinople ;  then  Arcadius  Au- 
1  gustus  must  be  held  sacrilegious ; — then  the  bishops  were 
€  sacrilegious.'     Ergo — sacrilegus  fuit  Constantius  lmpera- 

tor : Ergo — sacrilegus    A  ugustus  —  sucrilegi    Episcopu 

These  were  the  prevailing  arguments !     Jerome   was   sainted, 
and  Vigilantius  took  his  lot  with  heretics  ! 

Claude  of  Turin,  was  one  of  the  lights  that  shone  in  a  dark 
age,  which  preserved  the  brightness  of  Divine  truth,  and  shed 
its  salutary  rays  on  man.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a  chaplain 
in  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  king  of  France,  and  emperor 
of  the  West^  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Turin, 
about  the  year  817.  In  this  important  station  his  zeal  was 
signalized  by  the  most  strenuous  opposition  against  images, 
relics,  pilgrimages,  and  crosses,  and  by  voluminous  writings 
in  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  Wickliflfe  of 
Piedmont ;  and  like  that  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  bold  in 
his  resistance  to  the  general  corruptions  of  his  day,  and  indefa~ 
tigable  in  his  labonrs,  escaped  the  deadly  malice  of  his  eneiniea, 
and  appears  to  have  closed  his  honourable  career  in  peace.  Mr. 
Jones  has  given  some  specimens  of  his  writings,  which  will  be 
perused  with  considerable  interest. 

Passing  by  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  first  volume,  among 
which  there  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  Crusades,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  and  extract  from  its  first  pages  the  following 
account  of  the  people  whose  history  it  details,  borrowed,  with 
the  proper  acknowledgement,  from  Robinson's  Ecclesiastical 
Researches. 
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c  From  the  Latin  word  Vallus,  came  the  English  word    Valley,  the 
French  and  Spanish  Valle,  the  Italian  Valdesi,  the  Low  Dutch  V alley e, 
the  Provencal  Vaux,  Vaudou,  the  Ecclesiastical  Valdenses,  Ualdemes, 
and    Waldenses.       The   words  simply   signify  vallies,  inhabitants  of 
vallies,  and  no  more.     It  happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies 
of  the  Pyrenees  did  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith ;   it  fell  out  also  that 
the  inhabitants   of  the  vallies  about  the  Alps  did  not  embrace  it  2  it 
happened  moreover,  in  the  nintl}  century,  that  one  Valdo,  a  friend 
and  Counsellor  of  Berengarius,  and  a  man  of  eminence,  who  had  many 
followers,  did   not  approve  of  the  papal  discipline  and  doctrine  ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years   after,  that   a  rich 
merchant  of  Lyons,  who  was  called  Valdus,  or  Waldo,  because  he 
received  bis  religious  notions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies,  openly 
disavowed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  supported  many  to  teach  the 
doctrines  believed  in  the   vallies,  and  became  the  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  great  numbers  ;   all  these  people  were  called  Waldenses. 
This  view   of  the  matter  which   to  myself  appears  indisputably  the 
true  one  is  also  supported  by   the  authority  or  their  own  historians, 
Perrin,  Leger,  Sir  S.  Morland,  and  Dr.  Allix.' 

Various  appellations  intended  to  fix  ridicule  upon  these  peo- 
ple, or  to  represent  them  as  new  and  different  sects,  were  impo- 
sed upon  them  by  their  enemies.  From  their  impoverished 
condition  they  were  called  *  the  poor  of  Lyons.'  Their  mean 
appearance  occasioned  their  being  called '  Srccan'  or  pick-pockets'. 
They  were  called  *  Inzabbatatiy  because  they  did  not  observe 
saints'  days.  They  rejected  Transubstantiation,  and  so  were 
'Arians.'  They  denied  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  therefore 
were  c  Manichasans.'  From  one  preacher,  they  were  denomi- 
nated Josephists ;  from  another,  Henriciaas  ;  and  from  Peter 
*  Bruys,  Petrobrusians.  Catharists,  or  Puritans ;  Bulgarians  ; 
Fraticelli,  or  men  of  the  brotherhood ;  Paulicians,  corrupted 
into  Publicans ;  were  among  the  other  appellations  they  bore. 
The  name  by  which  they  were  commonly  known  in  France,  was 
that  of  Alhigenses,  from  the  great  number  of  them  that  inha- 
bited the  city  of  Alby,  and  the  district  of  Albigeois,  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Rhone. 

The  Waldenses  became  obnoxious  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  great  popularity  attached  to  their 
cause  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  Waldo,  an  opulent  merchant 
of  the  city  of  Lyons,  roused  the  jealousy  and  inflamed  the 
rage  of  the  Papal  hierarchy.  There  is  a  singular  coincidence 
of  circumstances  in  the  events  of  Waldo  and  Luther's  early 
history,  which  Mr.  J.  has  not  remarked.  Luther  embraced  a 
monastic  life  in  consequence  of  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  friends.  The  mind  of 
Waldo  was  awakened  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  religion,  by  a  si-. 
milar  occurrence.  (  One  evening  after  supper,  as  he  sat  con-  < 
'  versing  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  one  of  the  company  fell  • 
Vox..  VI.  N.  S.  E 
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€  down  dead  on  the  floor,  to  the  consternation  of  all  present.* 
The  adoration  of  the  mass  was  the  occasion  of  exciting  disgust 
in  the  breast  of  Waldo  against  the  Church  of  Rome ;  as  the 
preaching  of  indulgences  was  the  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Lu- 
ther, which  moved  his  indignation.  Luther,  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  employed  his  own  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  iu 
illustrating  those  principles  and  doctrines  which  led  to  the  Re- 
formation :  Waldo  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  method 
which  he  adopted  of  teaching  the  people  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  mother  tongue.  On  minds  similarly  consti- 
tuted, like  causes  will  produce  like  effects  ;  and  in  the  compared 
instances  we  may  perceive  the  methods  which  Providence 
adopted  in  selecting  and  appointing  to  their  respective  spheres 
of  agency  two  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  great  designs.  We  regret  that  so  little  is  known 
of  Waldo.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  Lyons  by  the  archbishop 
of  that  city;  and  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  twenty  years  exer- 
cised in  different  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  attended  with 
much  persecution,  but  accompanied  with  great  success,  he  died, 
according  to  Thuanus,  in    Bohemia,  in  the  year  1179. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  fifth  chapter,  de- 
scribe the  doctrinal  sentiments  and  religious  practices  of  the 
Waldenses,  collected  from  their  own  writings,  and  the  testimony 
of  Catholic  authors.  We  cannot  make  room  for  any  extracts 
from  this  part  of  the  work,  but  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with 
inserting  the  Author's  conclusions  on  this  head. 

*  An  impartial  review  of  the  doctrinal  sentiments  maintained  by 
the  Waldenses,  of  the  discipline,  order,  and  worship  of  their  churches, 
as  well  as  their  general  deportment  and  manner  of  life,  not  to  men- 
tion their  determined  and  uniform  opposition  to  the  church  of  Romp, 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  their  views  and  prac- 
tices to  those  held  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters, whose  labours,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contributed  so  emi- 
nently to  effect  the  glorious  Reformation.  Most  of  the  catholic 
writers  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  age 
which  succeeded  it,  clearly  saw  this  coincidence  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Waldenses  and  those  of  the  reformers,  and  remarked  it 
in  their  works.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  €6,  87.         . 

The  Inquisition  being  the  great  instrument  of  Romish  despo- 
tism and  cruelty,  Mr.  Jones  has  very  properly  employed  a-  sec- 
tion of  his  History  in  describing  its  rise  and  establishment. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  its  character  and  proceedings,  will 
not  feel  inclined  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  following  remarks* 

*  There  is  something  in  the  very  constitution  of  this  tribunal  so 
monstrously  unjust,  so  exorbitantly  cruel,  that  it  must  ever  excite 
one's  astonishment,  that  the  people  of  any  country  should  have  per- 
mitted its  existence  among  them.    How  they  could  have  the  incon- 
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sistency  to  acknowledge  a  power  to  be  from  God  which  has  found  it 
necessary  to  recur  to  expedients  so  manifestly  from  hell,  so  subver- 
sive of  every  principle  of  sound  morality  and  religion,  can  be  regarded 
onJv  as  one  of  those  contradictions,  for  which  human  characters,  botfi 
in  individuals  and  nations,  are  often  so  remarkable  The  wisdom  that 
iff  from  above  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. 
But  the  policy  of  Rome,  as  displayed  in  the  inquisition,  is  so  stri- 
kingly characterized  by  that  wisdom  which  is  earthly,  sensual,  and 
devilish,  that  the  person  who  needs  to  be  convinced  of  it  seems  to 
be"  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  argument.  Never  were  two  sys- 
tems more  diametrically  opposed  in  their  spirit,  their  maxims,  and 
effects,  than  primitive  Christianity,  and  the  religion  of  modern  Rome ; 
nor  do  heaven  and  hell,  Christ  and  Belial,  exhibit  to  our  view  a 
more  glaring  contrast.'  Vol.  II.  p.  106. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  work  is  employed  principally  in 
relating  the  sufferings  of  the  Waldenses.  Popish  vengeanee 
pursued  them,  and  with  but  few  intervals  of  respite,  for  a  long 
succession  of  years.  The  most  sanguinary  edicts  were  pub- 
lished against  them  ;  bands  of  ferocious  soldiers,  mustered  by 
Papal  authority,  invaded  their  devoted  country,  carrying  fire 
and  sword  into  their  towns  and  villages,  and  destroying  the 
ag^d  ami  the  young,  smiting  the  shepherd  and  the  flock,  and 
involving  in  one  promiscuous  slaughter  the  healthy  and  the 
«6k,  the'  mother  with  her  child,  the  infant  and  the  man  of 
gray  hairs. 

■  '"Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To/  heaven.' 

The  following  passage  is  descriptive  of  the  first  general  at- 
tack that  was  made  by  the  Papists  on  the  Waldenses  of  Pied- 
rafotot. 

'  About  the  year  MOO,  a  violent  outrage  was  committed  upon  the 
Waldenses  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Pragela,  in  Piedmont,  by  the 
Catholic  party  resident  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  attack,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  furious  kind,  was  made  towtirds  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December,  when  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  thereby  rendered  so  difficult  of  access,  that  the 
"peacearjie  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  were  wholly  unapprised  that  any 
such  attempt  was  meditated ;  and  the  persecutors  were  in  actual 
possession  of  their  caves,  ere  the  former  seem  to  have  been  apprised 
of  any  hostile  designs  against  them  In  this  pitiable  plight  they  had 
recourse  to  the  only  alternative  which  remained  for  saving  their  lives— 
they  fled  to  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Alps,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  the  unhappy  mothers  carrying  the  cradle  in  one  hand^ 
#pd  in  the  other  leading  such  of  their  offspring  as  were  uble  to  walk* 
Tbeir  inhuman  invaders,  whose  feet  were  swift  to  shed  blootf, 
pursued  them  in  their  flight,  until  night  came  on,  and  si W  great 
numbers  of  them,  before  they  could  reach  the  mountains.  "Thbsft 
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that  escaped,  were,  however,  reserved  to  experience  a  fate  not  cflore 
enviable.  Overtaken  by  the  shades  of  night,  they  wandered  up  and 
down  the  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  of  supporting  them- 
selves under  it  by  any  of  the  comforts  which  providence  has  des- 
tined for  that  purpose ;  benumbed  with  cold,  they  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  when  the  night  had  passed  away, 
there  were  found  in  their  cradles  or  lying  upon , the  snow,  fourscore 
of  their  infants,  deprived  of  life,  many  of  the  mothers  also  lying 
dead  by  their  sides,  and  others  just  upon  the  point  of  expiring. 
During  the  night,  their  enemies  were  busily  employed  in  plundering 
the  houses  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  which  they  conveyed  away 
to  Susa.  A  poor  woman,  belonging  to  the  Waldenses,  named  Marga- 
ret Athode,  was  next  morning  found  hanging  upon  a  tree  !'  Vol.  II. 
pp.  212.21S. 

Another  massacre  was  the  consequence  of  a  bull  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy,  published  by  Innocent  VIII,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  Pontificate,  1487,  directed  to  Albert  de  Capitaneis, 
archdeacon  of  Cremona,  who  calling  to  his  aid  the  king  of 
France's  lieutenant  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  despatched  him 
with  the  troops  which  he  had  raised  for  this  service,  to  the 
valley  of  Loyse. 

*  The  inhabitants,  apprised  of  their  approach,  fled  into  their  caves 
at  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  carrying  with  them  their  children,  and 
whatever  valuables  they  had,  as  well  as  what  was*  thought  necessary 
•  for  their  support  and  nourishment.  The  lieutenant  finding  the  in- 
habitants all  fled,  and  that  not  an  individual  appeared  with  whom 
he  could  converse,  at  length  discovered  their  retreats,  and  causing 
quantities  of  wood  to  be  placed  at  their  entrances,  ordered  it  to 
be  sent  on  fire.  The  consequence  was,  that  four  hundred  children 
were  suffocated  in  their  cradles,  er  in  the  arms  of  their  dead  mothers, 
while  multitudes,  to  avoid  dying  by  suffocation,  or  being  burnt  to- 
death,  precipitated  themselves  headlong  from  their  caverns  upon  the 
rocks  below,  where  they  were  dashed  in  pieces ;  or  if  any  escaped 
death  by  the  fall,  they  were  immediately  slaughtered  by  the  brutal 
soldiery.  "  It  is  held  as  unquestionably  true,"  says  Perrin,  "  amongst 
the  Waldenses  dwelling  in  the  adjacent  vallies,  that  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  belonging  to  the  valley  of  Loyse, 
perished  on  this  occasion.  And,  indeed,  they  were  wholly  extermi- 
nated, for  that  valley  was  afterwards  peopled  with  new  inhabitants, 
nbt  one  family  of  the  Waldenses  having  subsequently  resided  in  it ; 
which  proves  beyond  dispute,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  of  both 
sexes,  died  at  that  time."    Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  219. 

The  Dukes  of  Savoy  hitherto  had  generally  discovered  a 
favourable  inclination  towards  their  Waldensian  subjects,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  had'  protected  them  against  the  de- 
signs of  their  enemies.  But  on  the  25th  of  January,  1065,  a 
public  document,  since  known  by  the  title  of  '  The  Order  of 
'  Gastaldo,'  made  its  appearance,  and  too  plainly  proved  that 
this  inclination  no  longer  existed.    Gastaldo,  acting  by  the  au- 
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tbority  of  the  Court  of  Savoy,  now  influenced  by  the  persecuting 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  commanded  all  members  of  the  re- 
formed religion,   without ,  exception,    inhabiting  or   possessing 
estates  in  the  places  of  Lucerne,  Lucernetta,  S.  Giovanni,  La 
Torre,  Bubbiana,  and  Fenile,  Campiglione,  Bricherassio,  and 
S.  Secondo,  to  withdraw  within  three  days  of  the  publication  of 
the  edict,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  property  and  death.     It 
ivas  also  declared,  that  in  the  places  to  which  they  should  with- 
draw, the  mass  should  be  celebrated,  and  that  attempts  to  dis- 
suade the  Reformed  from  turning  Papists,  were  to  subject  the 
?arty  to  death.     Every  effort  was  employed  by  the  proscribed 
Waldenses,  to  avert  the  blow,  but  in  vain.     l  The  only  alterna- 
c  tive  which  remained  for  them,  was  to  abandon  their  houses 
c  and  properties,  and  to  retire  with  their  families,  their  wives 
'  and  children,  aged  parents,  and  helpless  infants,  the  halt,  the 
'  lame,  and  the  blind,  to  traverse  the  country  through  the  rain, 
1  snow,  and  ice,  encompassed  with  a  thousand  difficulties.'     A 
dreadful   tragedy    ensued.     The  valleys   of  Piedmont  became 
again  the  scene  of  rapine  and  of  blood.  They  resounded,  not  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do,  with  the  voice  of  devotional  praise, 
but  with  the  cries  of  ruffians,  the  shrieks  of  the  violated,  the 
moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

Therens  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  awful  catas- 
trophe, which  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  reflects  more  true  honour  on  our  own  country,  than 
many  of  those  incidents  in  its  history,  to  which  its  glory  is  sup- 
posed principally  to  attach. 

At  this  period,  the  government  of  England  was  in  the  hands 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy's  proceedings  against  the  Waldenses,  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Milton,  then  his  Latin  Secretary*,  as  Pro- 
tector, and  addressed  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Europe,  to  interest  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
secuted  Piedmontese.  He  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  patronised  a  national 
collection  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.  Sir  Samuel  Mori  and,  a  man 
who  was  well  qualified  for  so  important  a  mission,  was  des- 
patched by  him  to  the  Courts  of  France  and  Savoy,  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  interests  of  the  Waldenses.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  letters  which  were  composed  by  Milton  on  this 
occasion  ;  they  reflect  the  highest  praise  on  his  name,  and  at- 
tach no  small  portion  of  true  magnanimity  on  the  Protector, 
by  who&  command  they  were  written.  Power  thus  exerted,  is 
a   godlike  quality.     The  annals  of  history  are  comparatively 

'■'  ■■  ■     *  ■  ■■■«!» 

*  An  office  which  corresponded  to  that  of  *  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,*  in  our  own  time. 
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barren  of  such  incidents  in  the  lives  of  princes.  Whatever  be 
the  sentiiYients  entertained  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  all  reflecting 
men  must  unite  in  applauding  his  conduct  on  behalf  of  the 
Wahlenses,  and  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  lesson  worthy  of  being 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  princes.  The  insertion  of  Milton's 
letters  in  this  work,  cannot  fail  of  procuring  for  the  Author  the 
thanks  of  his  readers  They  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  its  value. 

The  details  of  this  last  persecution,  conclude  the  work.  Ma- 
terials might,  we  apprehend,  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty 
for  a  continuation  of  the  work  to  a  later  period.  Mr.  Jones  has 
quoted  a  passage  (Vol  II.  p.  438.)  from  Burnett's  Letters  from 
Italy,  containing  an  account  of  about  500  persons  of  different 
sexes  and  ages  having  passed  through  Coire,  in  Switzerland, 
in  April  1685,  who  described  themselves  as  '  inhabitants  of  a 
'  valley  in  Tyrol,  belonging  mostly  to  the  archbishopric  of 
4  Saltzburgh— a  remnant  of  the  old  WaldensetsS  We  have 
now  before  us,  "  An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Persecuted 
"  Protestants  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Saltzburgh,' '  who,  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand,  were  banished  by  the 
archbishop  from  his  dominions  in  1731,  and  received  into  the 
protection  of  several  cities  in  Germany.  These  persecuted  per- 
sons were,  it  should  seem,  a  remnant  of  the  Waldenses,  and  might 
have  properly  engaged  our  Author's  attention. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was 
overlooked  by  us ;  we  have  endeavoured  by  au  early  notice  of 
the  improved  volumes,  to  make  amends  for  our  apparent  though 
unintentional  neglect.  This  improved  edition  will,  we  hope,  be 
as  speedily  exhausted  as  the  former.  We  would  then  advise  a 
careful  revision  of  those  parts  which  bear  some  marks  of  haste. 
f  Open  up  the  scriptures,'  is  not  an  English  idiom  :  it  occurs 
more  than  once  iu  these  volumes.  The  year  1414  is  inserted 
Vol.  II.  p.  216,  instead  of  1484.  Sylvester  is  stated  to  have 
been  '  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Constantiue  the  Great, 
•  about  the  year  350.'  (Vol.  II.  p.  21).  Constantiue  died  in 
337,  as  is  correctly  stated  in  another  part  of  the  history.  Two 
useful  maps  accompany  the  volumes,  and  an  Appendix  of  im- 
portant papers  is  added  as  proofs  and  illustrations. 

Art.  IV.  A  Description  of  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles*  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  with  Engravings  Part  1  4to.  Price  11  5s.  Large 
Paper,  II.  15s.  G.  and  VV.  Nicol;  Miller;  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 
Part  II.  Price  21.  12s.  6d.  Large  Paper,  SI.  13s.  6d.  181^. 

A  S  the  description  of  the  Terracottas  may  be  considered  as 
■"■  the  first,  these  volumes  come  as  the  second  and  third  of 
a  work  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  aqd, 
in  its  department,  most  valuable,  that  have  been  produced  in 
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this  country.  To  what  extent  the  series  may  reach,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  conjecture,  as  the  errand  national  repository  is  con- 
tinually alimenting'  its  treasures  of  ancient  art,  and  is  likely  to 
augment  them  indefinitely  As  it  now  appears  that  Lord  El- 
gin's Marbles  are  destined  to  this  receptacle,  there  will  be  add- 
ed, at  a  single  influx,  enough  to  occupy  years  of  the  elegant 
labours  of  the  artists.  And  then,  if  our  countrymen  of  taste 
should  obtain  progressively  still  greater  facility  and  privilege 
of  access  and  temporary  residence  in  the  regions  once  so 
strangely  crowded  with  works  of  genius,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual process  of  resurrection  of  inhumed  and  forgotten  beau- 
ties, a  considerable  proportion  of  which  may  be  expected  to  take 
their  place  in  this  pantheon,  to  receive  the  homage  of  taste,  and 
the  flatteries  of  the  fashionable  affectation  of  taste,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fogs  and  smoke. 

In  the  anticipation  of  so  long  and  rich  a  succession  of  sub- 
jects for  description  and  representation,  the  lovers  of  fine  art 
will  be  gratified  that  the  work  undertaken  for  multiplying  the 
images  of  them,  has  commenced  with  an  accuracy  and  elegance 
which  have  given  an  assurance,  and  imposed  on  the  conductors 
an  obligation  of  excellence  throughout  the  progress.  While 
excessive  sumptuousness  is  avoided,  the  work  is  very  strongly 
characterized  by  skill,  and  taste,  and  industrious  accuracy.  The 
artists  evidently  feel  themselves  to  be  much  upon  their  respon- 
sibility, and  wish  the  performance  to  be  such  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  have  their  names  associated  with  for  perpetuity. 

The  work  of  draughtsman  appears  to  be  exclusively  performed 
hj  Mr.  Alexander ;  the  engravers  are  numerous  ;  Armstrong, 
Picart,  Bromley,  Scriyen,  Skelton,  Thomson,  Q.  Cooke,  Scott, 
Burnett,  Wedgwood,  Worthington,  Moses,  &c.  &c.  The  plates 
are  partly  in  the  line,  and  partly  in  the  dotted  manner,  the 
majority  probably  in  the  former ;  and  many  of  them,  in  both  the 
manners,  display  in  an  eminent  degree  a  workmanship  at  once 
refined  and  vigorous.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  which  we 
might  have  wished  to  see  more  patiently  and  minutely  laboured ; 
and  there  are  several  which  appear  to  display  the  very  utmost 
attainable  perfection  of  the  art.  The  describees  part  of  the 
work  is  brief,  sensible,  unaffected,  and  learned.  In  many  of  the 
instances  we  are  sorry  there  are  not,  instead  of  the  blank  paper, 
a  few  more  sentences  of  what  may  be  called  artist ical  criticism. 
Many  persons  who  will  be  gratified  to  possess  the  work  for 
its  beauty,  are  not  so  deep  in  virtu,  but  that  they  would  be 
thankful  for  a  little  aid  from  the  adepts,  in  exercising  their 
judgement  and  taste.  The  present  Editor  and  Commentator 
could  talk  by  the  hour  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  any  one  of 
the  sculptures  here  represented,  and  has  talked,  no  doubt,  to 
the  amount  of  volumes  upon  them : — why  might  he  not  as  well 
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have  recollected  a  few  more  of  the  best  of  his  observations,  for 
the  printer,  as  have  left  us  so  many  vacant  pages  ?  Was  it 
throught  that  even  Bulmer's  typography  is  too  homely  a  thing 
to  appear,  except  in  the  most  restricted  quantity,  in  such  fine 
company  ?  But  there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  notion  among 
the  Editors  of  books  of  prints,  that  the  less  the  information 
conveyed  by  the  letter-press,  the  more  interest  there  will  lie  in 
looking  at  the  plates.  Or  is  it  a  fancy  that  any  considerable 
quantity  of  words  would  give  the  book  the  inelegant  appearance 
of  being  meant  to  be  of  some  use  ?  A  number  of  remarks  occur 
here  and  there  in  these  brief  notices,  respecting,  for  instance, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  more  ancient  and  the  later 
style  of  sculpture,  which  might,  advantageously  to  the  reader 
of  taste,  have  been  considerably  amplified.  And  occasion  might 
have  been  taken  to  say  something  on  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  great  ancient  artists  proceeded  in  imitating  nature 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  abandoning  her :  for  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  the  most  unschooled  inspector  of  a  set  of 
prints  like  this,  that  those  workmen  had  but  a  very  partial 
respect  for  nature  and  reality.  Take,  for  example,  plate  xi  of 
•parti,  a  most  noble  and  sublime  head  of  Hercules.  Every 
observer  must  be  instantaneously  struck  with  the  commanding 
majesty  of  the  spectacle ;  but  nearly  as  immediate  will  be  his 
perception  or  reflection  that,  though  it  is  indeed  a  human  face, 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  each  of  the  features  constituting  that 
object,  it  is  altogether  unlike  any  human  visage  he  ever  saw 
or  is  likely,  to  see,  and  greatly  unlike,  in  all  probability,  any 
face  the  artist  himself  ever  beheld.  He  will  prononce  it  there- 
fore to  be  a  quite  unnatural  figure,  but  at  the  same  time 
something  nobler  than  Nature  could  ever  produce.  The  same 
perception,  though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  de- 
cided unlikeness  to  nature  and  reality,  will  be  felt  in  looking 
at  another  bead  of  Hercules,  part  11.  plate  xlvi,  and  at  a  head 
of  the  bearded  Bacchus,  plate  xxix.  These  are  youthful  coun- 
tenances, and  of  such  a  kind,  as  well  as  degree,  of  beauty, 
as  he  knows  he  shoul^  seek  in  vain  among  living  men.  Much 
of  the  same  impression,  of  an  abandonment  of  real  nature,  will 
be  made  by  the  noble  ideal  head  of  Homer,  plate  xxv,  in  which 
he  is  represented  with  the  withered  wrinkled  appearance  of  very 
old  age,  but  with  a  mould  of  features  which  will  recall  to  the 
beholder's  imagination  no  countenance  he  ever  saw,  while  it  will 
strike  him  as  exactly  the  right  form  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
such  a  spirit.  The  Editor  judges  this  to  be  superior  to  all 
known  images  formed  by  ancient  genius  as  memorials,  not  au- 
thorized likenesses,  of  the  great  poet. 

«  It  is  well  known/  says  the  Editor, '  that  the  ancients  were  not  in 
possession  of  any  actual  portrait  of  Homer,  and  that,  as  has  been 
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remarked  by  Pliny,  all  the  representations  of  him  were  only  ideal. 
But  although  imaginary,  these  portraits  were  conceived  with  a  just 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  with  an  appropriate 
grandeur  of  design ;  indeed  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  this 
poet  could  scarcely  wish  to  see  him  represented  otherwise  than  as 
we  here  behold  him.  This  valuable  specimen  of  ancienl  art  is  execu- 
ted in  the  very  finest  style,  and  is  in  high  preservation,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  nose  being  the  only  part  which  is  modern.  It  was 
found  among  some  ruins,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Baiae,  in 
the  year  178a' 

There  is  a  mixture  of  gratification  and  mortification  in  looking 
at  such  human  forms  as  some  of  those  in  this  work.  It  is  flat- 
tering to  see  what  the  human  lineaments  are  capable  of;  but 
considerably  mortifying  to  observe  the  palpable  fact,  that  the 
human  visage  has  not  actually  happened,  in  one  instance  in  mil- 
lions, if  in  any  instance,  to  realise  the  high  ideal  form  of  dignity 
or  of  grace.  It  is  really  a  very  marvellous  thing  to  reflect  on, 
that  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  of  conformation  which  human 
hands  have  so  often  worked  out  of  a  block  of  stone,  should 
most  rarely  or  never  be  found  in  the  living  existence  of  that 
race  whose  form  is  the  prototype  for  all  this  excellence  in  art; 
that  man  should  be  able  to  make  images  of  himself  of  far  nobler 
aspect  than  that  in  which  Nature  ever  makes  him,  or  ever  will 
make  him,  while  the  race  is  mortal.  What  may  be  his  form  on 
being  made  a  second  time  from  the  dust,  it  is  in  vain  to  conjec- 
ture. If  it  were  supposed,  (but  we  are  infinitely  far  from  being 
willing  to  suppose,)  that  the  re-created  and  immortal  bodies  of 
good  men  will  be  modified  to  any  form  and  lineaments  analogous 
to  the  present  corporeal  frame,  it  would  be  somewhat  pleasing, 
as  relative  to  this  anticipation,  to  observe  the  wonderful  capabi- 
lities of  these  general  human  lineaments,  as  exemplified  in  the 
finest  works  of  art. 

There  can  at  the  same  time  be  no  doubt  that  these  ancient  ar- 
tists, while  they  aspired  to  and  attained  something  superior  to 
all  the  real  objects  around  them,  did  actually  behold  finer  models 
of  the  human  countenance,  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  the  world  in  this  later  course  of  time.  Among  these 
marbles  are  several  purporting  to  be,  and  admitted  by  the  cri- 
tics in  art  as  probably  being,  portraits.  There  are  heads  of 
Pericles,  Hippocrates,  Periander,  and  Epicurus,  and  several  of 
them,  especially  the  last  very  dignified  one,  are  well  adapted  to 
intimate  that  heads  and  visages  were  cast  in  a  finer  mould  at 
that  time  of  day  than  now. 

A  smaller  number  of  female  effigies  than  of  those  of  gods,  men, 
and  fauns,  are  presented  in  this  exhibition.  And,  though  there 
are  several  very  beautiful  or  dignified  countenances,  they  do  not 
arrest  the  spectator  so  much  as  the  stronger  tribe  of  personages. 
They  display  less,  we  think,  of  the  ideal  beauty  on  which  we 
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have  remarked,  than  their  male  compeers.  As  whole  figures, 
some  of  them  are  of  exquisite  form,  especially  the  Venus,  plate 
viii.  of  part  i.  which  is  almost  magicalh  engraved  by  Picart. 
The  countenance,  however,  would  not  strike  us  as  claiming  a 
higher  epithet  than  that  of  very  pretty  ;  it  would  not  excitethe  idea 
of  an  undefinable  and  superhuman  grace  and  power.  There  are 
several  Minervas,  but  by  no  means  of  the  first  order  of  excel- 
lence. There  are  several  Fauns  of  fine  form  ;  but- it  requires 
no  small  degree  of  classical  perversion  of  taste,  to  take  any  strong 
impression  of  human  b  auty  beset  with  tail,  horns,  and  pointed 
ears.  The  whole  conception  appears  to  us  a  very  degraded  part 
of  the  elegant  pagan  imagination  :  it  is  exactly  to  that  imagina- 
tion, what  these  appendages  are  to  the  figure  itself,  which  may 
otherwise  be  fine,  both  in  shape  and  face  :  not  always  however 
in  face;  the  Laughing  Faun, plate  xxiv.  part  n.  is  a  disgusting 
object,  presented  in  an  admirable  engraving. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  marbles  are  bas-reliefs,  and  these 
generally  represent  groups  of  objects.  Several  of  these  we 
should  deem  of  very  trivial  value,  excepting  as  supplying  some 
particle  of  information  respecting  ancient  costume  or  mythology, 
as  they  are  totally  destitute  of  all  recommendations  of  the  nature 
of  excellence  of  form.  But  several  of  them  are  bold  and  stri- 
king sculptures,  especially  Castor  managing  a  fiery  horse,  and 
the  Centaur  Nessus  carrying  off  Deianira.  There  are  a 
number  of  candelabra,  ornamental  supports  of  tripods, 
paterae,  fountains,  and  vases.  One  of  these  last,  plate  vn.  of 
part  i.  is  most  justly  described  as  of  incomparable  excellence  ; 
and  the  engraving,  by  Armstrong,  is  worthy  of  it.  Nothing 
ever  cau  exceed  the  consummate  workmanship  of  this  print ;  and 
no  terms  can  be  too  strong  in  applause  of  the  industry  which  this 
engraver  must  have  conjoined  withJiis  taste  and  talent,  to  acquire 
such  a  power  of  execution. — The  subject  of  the  sculpture  is  one 
in  which  the  utmost  physical  graces  are  made  to  try  their  power 
of  fascinating  through  a  disgusting  moral  medium.  It  represents 
a  rout  of  Fauns  and  female  Bacchantes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  Satyr,  all  capering  in  the  furious  and  drunken  orgies  of  their 
god.     In  commenting  upon  it,  the  Editor  adverts  to  history. 

'  The  Dionysia,  or  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were  instituted  in  comme- 
moration of  his  conquest  of  India,  and  were  celebrated  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  but  were  observed  with  greater  splendour  at  Athens, 
perhaps,  than  at  any  other  place.  At  these  festivals  it  was  customary 
for  the  people  to  imitate  the  followers  of  Bacchus,  and  to  run  about 
the  mountains,  feigning  frenzy,  and  repeatedly  shouting  the  name 
of  Bacchus/ 

He  repeatedly  gives  within  a  few  sentences,  a  good  portion 
of  historical  information.  In  describing  the  handsome  plump 
figure  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  part  n.  plate  xvni,  he  observes, 
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c  Fortune  was  worshipped  in  very  early  times  by  the  Greeks.  The 
most  ancient  statue  of  Fortune,  according  to  Pausanias,  wus  that  made 
by  Bupalus  for  the  people  of  Smyrna,  about  the  60th  Olympiad.  Ait 
Ancient  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  at  Pharae  in  Messeue;  there  was 
also  a  temple  belonging  to  her  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  as  well  as  in  se- 
veral other  cities;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  made 
in  the  name  and  under  the  sanction  of  li-oml  Fortune. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  the  Wrecks  had  of  this  deity,  her  image  never  appears  on  any 
f>f  the  more  ancient  Greek  medals;  and  indeed  of  the  numerous  figures 
of  her  now  extant  both  in  marble  and  bronze,  not  one  appears  to  be 
of  high  antiquity.  -  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
that  the  worship  of  this  goddess  was  universally  established  x  After 
this  period  one  of  the  most  common  figures  on  the  Greek  and  Komaa 
coins,  was  that  of  Fortune ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  great  ascendency 
which  she  was  believed  by  the  Romans  to  have  over  the  interests  of 
mankind,  no  less  than  twenty-five  temples  were  erected  to  her 
at  Rome.' 

In  notes,  a  great  number  of  apposite  quotations  are  made 
from  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  illustrative  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  gods,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
figures  in  the  plates  ;  and  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  is  evinced 
frith  the  Italian  and  French  works  on  ancient  art. 

The  restorations,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  sculptures,  are  care- 
fully pointed  out ;  they  are  indicated  also,  very  adroitly,  by  the 
engravers.  Several  of  them  are  pronounced  erroneous,  and  with 
the  most  evident  justice  in  one  or  two  instances,  especially  in 
the  statue  of  the  Laughing  Faun. 

Most  of  the  fine  heads  here  exhibited,  are  terminal,  the  gods 
themselves  being  content  for  their  images  to  form  the  decorated 
tops  of  posts  to  mark  boundaries.  And  few  things  can  give  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  difference  of  economy  between  the  classic 
times  and  regions  and  ours,  as  to  the  familiar  surrounding  exhi- 
bition of  objects,  than  that  so  much  beauty  and  subli  nity  could 
be  afforded  to  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  by  any  intimation,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  this  most  elegant  work,  will  not  be  slower  than  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  insuring  in  every  part  of  it  the  same  ex- 
cellence of  execution  that  has  been  displayed  thus  far. 

Art.  V.  Prospectus  of  a  Polyghtt  Bible,  in  One  Volume,  4to.  or  in 
Four  Volumes  of  a  Pocket  Size;  comprising  the  Hebrew  Text, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  the 
Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  English 
Version.  London,  Bagster,  (printed  by  R.  Watts,  Brox bourne,) 
pp.  32.  12mo.  Gratis.  1816. 

*  rlpHIS  Prospectus  presents  an  explanation  of  the  general  Plan  of 

•*•    the  Work.     Specimens  in  each  language,  and  the  whole  of  the 

Prefaces,  with   an  Appendix,  describing  a  Supplementary.  Volume, 
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entitled  Scripture  Harmony;  being  a  concordance  of  near  Half 
a  Million  of  References,  by  the  editors  of  the  French  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  German  Bibles,  and  from  Bla}'ney,  Canne,  Scott,  Brown,  and 
others ;  printed  so  as  to  interpage  with  any  part  of  the  above  Poly- 

lott  Bible,  or  to  be  used,  as  a  distinct  work,  with  any  edition  of  the 

~oly  Scriptures.' 

This  beautiful  little  pamphlet  unfolds  a  plan  of  typogra- 
phical combination,  for  adapting  the  proposed  v£rk  to  the 
different  taste  and  convenience  of  readers,  which  surprises  us  by 
its  ingenuity  as  much  as  it  pleases  us  by  its  usefulness.  And  as 
4o  the  work  itself,  it  is  impossible  in  our  opinion*  for  any 
Christian  scholar  to  refrain  from  highly  approving  it.  It  is 
true  that  it  does  not  rise  to  the  construction  of  a  Polyglott  that 
should  answer  all  the  purposes  of  critical  study,  that  should 
imbody  with  Walton's  vast  work  the  Versions  discovered  since 
his  time,  and  that  should  accompany  them  with  subsidia  cor- 
responding to  the  present  state  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  learning. 
Such  a  Polyglott  is  an  object  of  desire,  but  hardly  of  hope. 
Private  resources  cannot  be  expected,  that  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  it.  We  must  wait  till  better  times  and  nobler 
patriotism  shall  apply  parliamentary  munificence,  and  the  re- 
sources of  royalty,  to  literary  and  Christian  objects,  upon  a 
broader  scale  than  has  yet  been  known. 

The  plan  of  this  proposed  publication  is  such,  that  each 
purchaser  may,  at  his  option,  have  either  the  Original  Texts 
and  the  Versions  mentioned  in  the  Title  of  the  Prospectus,  pre- 
sented to  his  eye  in  parallel  columns,  upon  a  quarto  page,  or 
the  same  printed  separately,  yet  capable  of  being  variously  com- 
bined in  couples,  so  as  to  make  four  duodecimo  pocket  volumes. 
The  complete  quarto  volume  will  be  published  in  parts,  amount- 
ing to  five  guineas  in  the  whole ;  and  the  small  form  is  to  be 
published  in  the  same  way,  but  its  total  amount  will  be  ab*ut  six 
pounds.  The  types  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  marginal 
references  annexed  to  the  English  Version,  include  the  usual 
diversities  of  rendering  which  our  translators  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  give;  and  a  series  of  parallel  or  elucidatory  passages, 
the  plan  of  which,  with  respect  to  its  novelty,  its  judiciousness, 
and  its  utility,  merits  high  commendation.  There  is  one  point 
on  which  we  feel  some  objection.  We  regret  the  intention  of 
printing  the  Syriac  ^Version  in  Hebrew  letters.  It  is  a  very 
idle  economy  in  any  scholar,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
learning  the  Syriac  alphabet  and  points;  and  the  language 
when  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  always  appears  to  us  dis- 
guised and  obscured.  There  is  one  consideration,  however, 
which  may  have  influenced  the.  Publisher  in  this  arrangement; 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  printing  a  due  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  Syriac  letters,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  pages. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light ;  exhibiting  a  gummary 
Description  of  the  Apparatus  and  Machinery  best  calculated  for 
illuminating  Streets,  Houses,  and  Manufactories,  with  Carburetted 
Hydrogen  or  Coal  Gas ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Utility,  Safety,  and 
general  Nature  of  this  new  Branch  of  Civil  Economy.  By  Frede- 
rick Accum.    Second  Edition,  pp.  190.  Ackerman,  1815. 

OOON  after  the  nature  and  properties  of  elastic  fluids  were 
^  renderett  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  and  when  every  one 
came  to  know  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
it  was  suggested  whether  the  river  Thames  might  not  be  made 
use  of  as  the  grand  source  of  illumination  to  the  streets  of 
London,  by  the  separation  of  the  hydrogenous  or  inflammable 
principle  of  its  waters,  and  the  conveyance  of  such  principle 
through  the  several  parts  of  the  Town.  In  that  case, '  setting  , 
'  the  Thames  on  fire,'  would  have  been  actually  accomplished,  and 
we  must  have  sought  for  some  other  proverbial  banter  of  extraor- 
dinary stupidity.  The  project  of  effecting  the  purpose  of  lighting 
London  by  means  of  coal,  would  not  seem  quite  so  far-fetched,  as 
the  one  just  referred  to ;  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared as  being  grounded  on  almost  as  much  of  philosophical 
extravagance.  At  present,  however,  the  public  talk  of  coal 
gas  light  with  as  much  familiarity,  and  as  much  knowledge  too, 
as  of  the  light  from  candles  and  lamps. 

Mr.  Accum  commences  the  treatise  before  us,  with  a  slight 
dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  might  at  first  sight  seem  irre- 
lative to  the  proposed  subject  of  discussion ;  and  indeed  there 
is  some  little  appearance  of  book-making  in  the  preliminary 
matter  respecting  lamps  and  candles.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  discussion  serves  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  the  general  theory  and  principle  of  combustion,  and 
as  such,  it  has  not  improperly  found  a  place  in  a  popular  treatise 
like  the  present. 

Our  Author,  then,  having  first  announced  the  assumption  that 
flame  is  constituted,  in  all  cases,  by  the  combustion  of  a  gaseous 
fluid  called  hydrogen,  and  that  light  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as 
this  combustion  is  more  or  less  complete,  proceeds  to  consider 
the  action  of  candle  and  lamps  in  furnishing  this  material;  and 
this  investigation  leads  him  to  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  wax  candles,  tallow  candles,  and  lamps  of  oil, 
with  the  principles  upon  which  depends  their  difference  in  illu- 
minating power.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  and  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  nightly  observation,  we  shall  extract  some 
of  Mr.  Accum's  own  statements  on  this  head. 

*  There  are  three  articles  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  lamp— 
the  oil,  the  wick,  find  the  supply  of  air.  It  is  required  that  the  oil 
should  be  readily  inflammable ;  the  office  of  the  wick  aeeroi  to  be 
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chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  convey  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction  to  the 
place  of  combustion  ;  as  the  oil  is  decomposed  into  carbirretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  other  products*  other  oil  succeeds,  and  in  this  way  a  con- 
tinual current  and  maintenance  of  flame  is  effected.  When  a  candle  is 
for  the  first  time  lighted,  a  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  the  wick  suffici- 
ent first  to  melt  and  next  to  decompose  the  tallow  surrounding  its  lower 
surface,  and  just  in  this  part  the  newly  generated  gas  and  vapour,  is 
by  admixture  with  the  air,  converted  into  a  blue  flame.  The  tallow 
now  liquified  as  fast  as  it  boils  away  at  the  top  of  the  wick,  is  by  the 
capillary  attraction  of  the  same  wick,  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of 
what  is  consumed  by  the  cotton.  The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes 
which  form  the  wick,  is  black,  because  it  is  converted  into  coal;  a  cir* 
eumstance  common  to  it  with  all  other  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
token  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  enter  into  their  composition 
having  been  acted  upon  by  combustion,  the  remainder  and  other  fixed 
parts  are  by  any  means  whatever  covered  and  defended  from  the  action 
of  the  air.  In  this  case  the  burning  substance  owes  its  protection  to 
the  surrounding  flame.  For  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual  wasting 
of  the  tallow,  becomes  too  long  to  support  itself  in  a  perpendicular 
situation,  the  top  of  jt  projects  out  of  the  cone  formed  by  the  flame, 
and  thus  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  ignited,  loses  its 
blackness,  and  is  converted  into  ashes ;  but  that  part  of  the  combusti- 
ble which  is  successively  rendered  volatile  by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  is 
not  all  burnt,  but  part  of  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  smoke  through  the 
middle  of  the  flame,  because  that  part  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  hence  it  follows,  that  with  a 
large  wick  and  large  Jlame,  this  waste  of  combustible  matter  is  propor- 
tionally, much  greater >  than  with  a  small  wick  and  with  a  smatl  flenne. 
In  fact,  when  the  wick  is  not  greater  than  a  single  thread  or  cotton,  the 
flame,  though  very  small,  is  peculiarly  bright  and  free  from  smoke* 
whereas  in  lamps  with  very  large  wicks,  such  as  are  often  suspended 
before  butcher's  shops,  or  with  those  of  the  lamplighters,  the 
smoke  is  very  offensive,  and  in  a  great  measure  eclipses  the  light  of 
the  flame. '  pp.  14, 15. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  account,  that  candles  are  in  fact  lamp*, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  combustible  matter  of  which  the 
latter  are  composed,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  fluidity,  while 
that  of  the  lormer  becomes  fluid  only  at  or  near  the  point  of  ig- 
nition ;  and  that  the  desirable  qualities  of  candles  are,  that  they 
should  be  constituted  of  materials  sufficiently  fusible  to  furnish  s 
point  of  fluidity  for  ignition,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not 
too  readily  converted  into  burning  matter.  The  superiority  of 
wax  over  tallow  candles,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  burn 
a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  by  means*  of  a  smaller  wick,  inasrnuoft 
as  the  compact  and  less  fusible  nature  of  the  wax,  occasions  a 
cup  to  he  formed  for  the  retention  of  the  melted  portion,  and 
thus  affords  a  regular  uninterrupted  supply  of  combustible  nat- 
ter, while  the  wick  being  small,  a*  loss  formation  of  8j»oty  aa4 
caf  bonaaeous  substance  takes  ptae>  aftd,  wwequeatiy,  there  is 
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a  more  clear  and  decided  combustion.  It  is  too  on  aooount  of 
the  thinness  of  the  wick,  that  candles  made  of  wax  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  snuffed.  As  the  wick  lengthens,  the  light  indeed  be- 
comes less  vivid  and  clear,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tallow  can- 
dles with  a  large  wick,  but  when  its  length  'becomes too  great 
c  for  the  vertical  position,  it  bends  on  one  side ;  and  its  ex- 
tremity, coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  burnt  to  ashes.9 
An  improvement  in  the  mode  of  burning  tallow  candles  has  been 
suggested  ;  namely*  that  of  placing  them  in  an  inclined  po- 
sition, that  the  flame  might  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  wick  so  inclined,  and  thus  occasion  a  projection  of 
the  extremity  of  the  wick  into  the  air,  by  which  it  would  be 
burnt  to  ashes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wick  of  a  wax  candle. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  the  guttering  or  running  down  of  the  tal- 
low from  this  position,  an  apparatus  has  been  contrived  :  we  can- 
not here  however  afford  room  to  particularize  it. 

These  several  methods  of  procuring  light,  are,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  the  procured  illu- 
mination more  or  less  interrupted,  by  the  media  thpongh 
which  the  process  is  effected  ;  but  in  the  case  of  gas-lights  the 
machinery  and  the  product  are  so  entirely  separate,  that  the 
effect  is  produced  without  any  impediment — complete,  and  at 
once.  Whether,  therefore,  oil,  or  tallow,  or  wax,  or  coal, 
be  employed  as  the  material  of  illumination,  the  principle  is  iden-  • 
tical,  and  by  varying  the  material  we  only  vary  the  mode  of 
producing  and  inflaming  the  same  sort  of  gaseous  product. 

The  second  division  of  Mr.  Aceum's  work,  treats  more  im- 
mediately and  particularly  of  the  substance  from  which  the 
gas  is  produced. 

Pit  coal  is  divisible  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  bitumen ;  it  takes  fire  easily,  and  barns 
briskly,  but  does  not  swell  and  form  itself  into  coke.  Most 
of  the  coal  from  the  West  of  England,  is  of  this  class,  and 
it  is  burnt  chiefly  in  inland*  counties.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
the  gas  light  illumination ;  it  requires  less  heat  to  be  carbo- 
nized than  the  Newcastle  coal,  and  gives  out  less  sulphurated 
hydrogen  during  combustion.  In  the  second  class  of  coal, 
there  is  an  inferior  proportion  of  bitumen.  These  coals  cake 
together  into  masses  ;  they  require  more  heat  for  carbonization 
than  those  of  the  first  class,  and  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
which  they  afford,  is  usually  loaded  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  best  and  most  economical  mixture  of  coals  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  two  parts  of  this,  and  one  part  of  the  first  class. 
The  bituminous  coals  occasion  a  vivid  and  blazing  combustion  ; 
the  other  gives  a  more  intense  and  permanent  heat.  In  the 
third  class  of  coal,  the  bituminous  principle  is  exceedingly 
scanty.      Coals  of  this  class  consist   chiefly  of  capbonaoeous, 
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combined  with  much   earthy  matter.     They  are  not  fit  for  the 
manufactory  of  combustible  gas. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  geological  theory  of  coal,  we 
cannot  be  expected  here  to  engage  in  any  inquiry  ;  but  there 
are  some  facts  pointed  out  by  our  Author,  from  Mr.  Edington's 
treatise,  in  reference  to  the  tricks  of  the  coal  trade,  to  which 
we  may  be  allowed  slightly  to  advert.  The  coals  which  are 
taken  from  the  mine  round  and  in  large  masses,  and  in  the 
same  state  put  on  board  of  ships,  are  capable  of  yielding  a 
much  larger  measure  when  broken  down  into  pieces  fit  for  the 
sack,  than  when  in  the  pool.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inferior 
small  kind  of  coal  will  barely  measure  out  the  same  quantity 
as  they  meted  in  the  pool ,  so  that  when  a  coal  merchant,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  offers  to.  give  sixty  eight  sacks  instead  of 
sixty  three  to  the  room,  it  must  be  of  the  small  and  inferior 
kind. 

"  In  coal  sheds,"  (says  Mr.  Edington,)  "  though  measure  as  well 
as  the  mixing  of  one  kind  of  coal  with  another  is  often  scandalous, 
for  the  act  of  parliament  does  not  take  the  least  notice  of  the  small 
measures.  It  is  a  known  fact,  when  a  fraudulent  dealer  orders  in 
a  room  of  coals,  for  every  chaldron  of  36  bushels,  if  he  does  not 
send  them  out  at  the  rate  of  4-2  bushels  again,  he  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  measure.  This  is  extremely  hard  upon  the  lower  class  of 
people,  who  are  only  able  to  purchase  a  peck  or  half  a  peck  at  a 
time ;  and  let  the  measure  be  ever  so  bad  they  have  no  means 
of  redress." 

Mr.  Edington  continues  to  remark,  that  justice  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  coals  can  be  done  only  by  the  Legislature  ordering 
the  sale  in  all  instances  to  be  by  weight,  and  not  by  mea- 
sure. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  above  dissertations,  a  short 
analysis  of  which  we  have  presented  to  our  readers,  the  trea- 
tise before  us  gives  '  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
'  discovery  and  application  of  coal-gas,  as  a  substitute  for  pro- 
'  curing  artificial  light.9  Mr.  Murdoch  seems  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  bring  the  new  mode  of  applying 
coal-gas  to  the  purpose  of  illumination  into  practice,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Clegg,  of  Manchester,  has  the  principal  merit  as  it  re- 
gards the  construction  and  application  of  the  requisite  machi- 
nery. Our  Author  has  entered  into  several  calculations,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  gas-light  is  not  only  more  brilliant,  but  conside- 
rably less  expensive,  than  the  method  of  illuminating  by  oil ; 
and  from  these  calculations  we  shall  select  the  very  accurate 
statement  on  this  head,  given  by  Mr.  Ackerman,  the  publisher 
of  the  present  treatise.  In  a  letter  to  the  Author,  Mr.  A. 
gives  the  following  account. 

'  In  answer  to  your  request  with  regard  to  my  gaslights,  which 
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I  new  have  in  my  house,  I  take  this  mode  of  informing  you  that  I 
charge  two  retorts  with  240lbs.  of  coal,  half  Cannel  and  half  New- 
castle, from  which  I  extract  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  To  obtain  this 
quantity  of  gas,  when  the  retorts  are  cold,  I  use  from  100  to  HOlbs. 
of  common  coals,  but  when  they  are  in  a  working  6tate,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  are  once  red  hot,  the  carbonizing  fuel  amounts 
to  about  25lb.  per  retort.  The  bulk  of  gas  thus  obtained, -supplies  40 
Argand's  lamps,  of  the  large  size,  for  four  hours  per  night,  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  together  with  eight  Argand's  lamps  and 
about  22  single  cock-spur  burners,  for  three  hours  per  night,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  my  printers  employ  16  cock-spur  burners  for  ten 
liours  per  day  to  heat  their  plates  instead  of  charcoal  fire.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  we  charge  two  retorts  per  day,  but  upon  an  ave- 
rage we  work  365  retorts  in  365  days.  Now  365  retorts  containing 
121b.  of  coal  each,  make  438001b.  which  is  equal  to  ten  chaldrons 
of  Newcastle  and  eight  tons  of  Cannel  coal. 

£     s.    d. 

10  Chaldrons  of  Newcastle  coals,  at  65s.  make  -    -    -  32  10    0 

8  Tons  of  Cannel  coal,  at  100s.  per  ton  -----  40    0    0 

7  Chaldrons  of  common  coal  for  carbonizing,  at  55s.  -  19    5    0 

To  wages  paid  the  servant  for  attending  the  gas  apparatus,  30    0    0 

Interest  of  money  sunk 80    00 

Total  expense  of  the  gas-light  -    -  151  15    0 

deduct.  £.    s.   d. 

23  Chaldrons  of  coke,  at  60s.  per  chaldron  -  69    0    0 
Ammoniacal  liquor    --------500 

Tar -    -    0    0    0 

Charcoal  employed  by  the  copper  plate  prin- 
ters to  heat  their  plates,  which  is  now  done 
with  the  gas-light  flame,  cost  annually  -    -  25    0    0 

Two  chaldrons  of  coals  minus  used  as  fuel  for 
warming  the  house,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  gas-lights,  at  65s.  per  chaldron    -    -    6  10    0 

111  10,   0 

Nett  expenses  of  gas-lights    -    -    £40    5    0 

The  lights  used  in  the  establishment,  prior  to  the  gas*         -   .  ■■  ■  ■]  » 

light,  amounted  annually  to--------  160    0    0 

Present  system  with  gas,  cost  per  annum  -    -    -    -    40    5    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  gas  for  one  year    -    .    -  £119  15 

'  Such,  (adds  Mr.  Ackerman,)  is  the  simple  statement  of  «y 
present  system  of  lighting,  the  brilliancy  of  which  when  contrasted 
with  our  former  lights,  bears  the  same  comparison  to  them  as  a 
bright  summer  sunshine  does  to  a  murky.  November  day ;  nor  are 
we  as  formerly  suffocated  with  the  effluvia  of  charcoal,  nor  the  fanes 
of  candles  and  lamps.  In  addition  to  this  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  spilling  of  oil  and  tajlow  upon  prints,  drawing  books  and  papers, 
Arc.  amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  £30.    Alt  the  workmen  em- 

'  Vol.  VI.  N.  S.  F 


day  was 
safety. 
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*  When,  from  Lady-Jay  to  Michaelmas,  she  appeared  in  fine  weather 
at  the  sheep-fold  (for  she  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  her  health) 
to  catch  the  morning  breath  of  the  sheep,  it  was  precisely  eight 
o'clock.  When  she  stooped  in  the  broad,  sunny,  gravel  walk,  to 
gather  agrimony  or  rosemary  for  her  breakfast,  it  was  precisely  nine. 
At  five  minutes  after  nine  her  bell  rang — not  for  family  prayers — I 
wish  it  had — but  for  Harry  to  bring  Pug  and  two  cats  their  breakfast. 
Exactly  ten  minutes  after  this,  the  tiret  hissings  of  her  own  urn  were 
heard ;  and,  at  precisely  ten,  this  great  business  in  ihe  life  of  an  idle 
person  being  accomplished,  the  breakfast  vanished — crumbs  and  all. 

'  My  aunt  was  constitutionally  cautious.  The  high  sense  she  had 
learned  to   entertain  of  her  own  value  to  the  community,  had  so 

mgthened  this  inbred  tendency,  that  the  greatest  part  of  every 
s  spent  in  considering  how  the  rest  of  it  might  be  spent  in 
Some  of  her  neighbours  were  even  scandalous  enough  to  say, 
that,  if  she  took  a  long  journey,  she  was  always  ''  booked."  And,  as 
to  weather,  she  was  at  once  the  barometer  and  thermometer  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  her  own  person.  The  minutest  variations  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  damp  and  dry,  might  be  traced,  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy, in  the  colour  and  consistency  of  her  shawl  and  gloves. 

'  Having  thus  noticed  her  physical  properties,  I  must  now  proceed 
to  her  moral  qualifications.  She  was  a  person,  then,  as  somebody  gays, 
"  of  more  temper  than  passion*."  The  first  discovered  itself  so  strongly 
in  the  circle  of  the  family,  that,  whoever  eke  might  question  its  energy, 
**-,e  footman,  the  housemaid,  and  the  cook  were  never  heard  (though 
ie  subject  was  most  dutifully  made  the  perpetual  topic  of  cuisinery 
liscussion )  i  to  express  a  doubt  upoii  the  subject.  As  to  her  pauions, 
I  really  believe  that  the  strongest  was  the  love  of  herself!  and  of 
myself.  I  speak  of  this  love  of  the  two  as  a  single  passion,  because, 
I  think,  she  chiefly  loved  me  as  her  own  property.'    pp.  3—5. 

But  that  peculiarity  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  old  lady, 
which  is  of  the  moat  prominent  importance  in  the  Narrative,  was, 
that  •  the  roan  ptutionately  addicted  to  procerbB.' 

'  As  for  the  "  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  I  have  observed  that  the 
lovers  of  other  proverbs  are  very  often  the  moat  ignorant  of  these. 
Thus,  most  certainly,  was  it  with  my  aunt.  She  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Solomon  ;  but  with  every  uninspired  oracle  of  this  kind  she  had 
an  almost  incredible  familiarity.  She  ate,  she  drank,  she  walked, she 
lived,  and,  what  was  worse,  as  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  she  con- 
strained me  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  walk,  to  live,  by  proverbs.'    pp.  7—8. 

Aunt  Rachel  is  the  complete  contrast  to  her  Sister,  except 
that  she  is  represanted.  as  '  quite  as  neat,  and  nearly  us  punctual.' 
*  Her  repugnance  to  a  proverb,  or  maxim,  or  any  thing'  approach- 
'  iog  to  a  neat,  pointed,  pithy,  oracular,  sententious  saying,'  is  in 
pretty  exact  proportion  to  her  sister's  unbounded  reverence  for 
them.  But  Aunt  Rachel's  character  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote.  Sane ho  gets  into  sail  disgrace  by  too  literally 
acting  up  to  his  Aunt  Winifred's  solemnly  reiterated  maxim  to 
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*  take  care  of  Number  One/    '  This  is  all/  exclaims  the  boy, 

*  that  I  have  done.' 

' "  My  dear  boy/'  said  the  good  natured  Rachel,  "  you  quite 
mistake  the  matter ;  and  as  your  aunt  is  too  unwell  just  now  to  explain 
herself,  I,  in  my  poor  way,  will  do  it  for  her.  She  could  mean  no  more 
by  *  taking  care  of  Number  One/  than  that  it  was  every  person's  duty 
to  take  care  of  himself.  But  then  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  you*» 
self,  Sancho,  is  to  please  God,  and  to  be  just  and  kind  to  others." 

* "  But  aunt/'  said  I,  "  there  is  nothing  about  pleasing  God,  and 
being  good  and  kind  to  others,  in  the  proverb/' 

* "  No,  there  is  not/9  she  replied ;  "  but  still  my  sister  meant  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  as  she  would  soon  convince  you.  Sancho,  if  sh? 
Were  well.  You  understood  the  proverb  to  mean  that  you  should 
indulge  yourself  in  all  that  pleased  you  best  at  the  moment;  your  aunt 
meant  that  you  should  do  what  was  best  for  yourself  upon  the  whole/' 
4  Now,  not  a  word  of  this  last  distinction  did  I  understand.  But  a* 
I  held  my  tongue — which  is  a  rule  I  earnestly  recommend  to  all  persons 
in  slnlilar  circumstances— my  aunt  Rachel  did  not  find  me  out,  and 
accordingly  proceeded. 

4 "  My  dear  Sancho,"  she  said,  "  no  man  ever  became  good  or 
great  who  was  very  fond  of  himself;  good  and  great  men  live  for 
others.  Look  there,  my  boy;'*  and  I  turned  my  eyes  to  a  fine  copy  of 
Rubens'  Descent  from  the  Cross,  to  which  she  pointed—"  The  Son 
of  God/'  said  she,  "  came  down  to  live  and  to  die  for  others.? 
pp.40— 41. 

Sancho  is  at  length  sent  to  college.  He  there  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  that  very  numerous  class  of '  honest  fellows/  desig- 
nated by  the  phrase,  *  He  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.9  We 
suspeet  the  delineation  is  but  too  faithful  a  copy  of  many  an  ori- 
ginal. The  following  incident  is,  we  think,  exceedingly  happy 
and  well  timed. 

'A  society  of  Churchmen,  who  had  for  the  last  century  been 
encaged,  among  other  benevolent  designs,  in  conveying  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  to  the  Heathen,  convened  a  meeting  near  my 
aunt's  mansion-house,  to  consider  the  means  of  extending  to  abotjjt 
sixty  millions  of  poor  idolatrous  Hindoos  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. Now,  whatever  Religion  and  sound  Wisdom  might  urg? 
upon  so  plain  a  point,  mere  Prudence  could  not  but  be  alarmed  at  an 
attempt,  however  quiet,  to  disturb  the  creed  of  sixty  millions  of 
people.  Accordingly,  having  entered  the  assembly,  I  rose,  and  to 
the  admiration  of  my  aunt,  made  the  following  oration. 

'"  Irise,  Sir;  to  oppose  the  motion  which  has  been  submitted  to 
this  assembly  on  the  following  grounds  :— 

<  "  In  the  first  place,  the  Hindoos  are  savages,  and  Christianity  was 
no£  designed  for  savages. 

'  *  In  the  second  place,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  very  good 
xeligjon— why,  then,  should  we  try  to  change  it? 

* "  In  the  third  place,  their  religion  has  made  them  excellent  slaves 
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for  centuries — why,  then,  teach  them  a  religion  which  is  fit  only  for 
freemen  ? 

' "  In  the  fourth  place,  they  are  sunk  so  very  deep  in  vice  and . 
misery  that  it  is  impossible  to  release  them  from  it — why,  then, 
attempt  it  ? 

"<  In  the  fifth  place,  who  would  think  of  beginning  to  convert 
foreign  nations,  till  we  have  converted  every  one  of  our  own  people  ? 

c<1  Sixthly,  when  the  tin^e  comes  (or  the  general  conversion  of  the 
world,  some  sign  will  be  sent  from  Heaven  to  tell  us  of  it. 

' «'  Such,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  resisting  the  measure  :  and  who- 
ever promotes  it,  and  opposes  me,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Church  of  England." 

4  Having  made  my  speech,  1  will  own  that  I  expected,  as  the  very 
smallest  return,  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  astonished  assembly. 
But  a  most  profound  silence  ensued ;  till  a  clergyman,  who,  as  I  then 
thought,  looked  old  enough  to  know  better,  arose,  and  thus  addressed 
the  assembly:  — 

■  * "  Instead.  Sir,  of  replying  directly  to  the  reasonings  of  the  speaker 
who  has  preceded  me,  I  will  simply  put  another  case,  and  request  his 
'decision  upon  it  Suppose,  instead  of  the  present  assembly,  a  thousand 
'  Peruvians  convened  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  supplication  from  the  nations  of  Europe  to  supply  .them 
with  that  bark  of  Peru  which  is  the  only  known  antidote  for  a  very 
large  class  of  our  diseases.  And  conceive,  if  you  will,  the  preceding 
speaker,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  be  happy  to  undertake  the  embassage, 
to  be  the  advocate  for  these  feverish  and  aguish  nations  to  the  only 
possessors  of  this  antidote.  Imagine  him  to  arise  amidst  the  tnwny 
multitude,  and,  with  much  feeling  and  emphasis,  to  state,  that  at  least 
sixty  millions  of  people  depended  upon  their  determination  for  health 
and  life.  At  once,  I  am  persuaded,  the  cry  of  that  multitude  would 
interrupt  the  pleadings  of  the  orator,  and  one,  and  all,  "  ould  exclaim, 
*  Give  them  bark !  give  them  bark !  and  let  not  an  European  perish, 
whom  it  is  possible  for  a  Peruvian  to  save.9  Thus  far  all  would  be 
well.  .  Hut  conceive,  instead  of  the  assembly  being  permitted  to  act 
upon  this  benevolent  decision,  some  Peruvian,  of  an  age  in  which  the 
prevalence  of  policy  or  mere  prudence  over  justice  and  benevolence 
is  more  intelligible  and  pardonable,  to  arise,  and  thus  to  address  his 
countrymen : 

* "  <  Peruvians,  you  are  far  too  precipitate.  Consider,  I  beseech 
you,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  for  whom  this 
privilege  is  demanded. 

4 "  In  the  first  place,  they  are  civilized  nations — they  read  and 
write ;  they  sleep  in  beds,  and  ride  in  coaches ;  they  wear  coats  and 
trowsers — who,  then,  will  say  that  bark  is  meant  for  such  persons  as 
these? 

*  "  In  the  second  place,  their  fevers  and  agues  may  have  many 
excellencies  with  which  we  are  unacquainted—  why.  then,  attempt  to 
cure  them  ? 

4  "  In  the  third  place,  these  fevers  and  agues  assist  exceedingly  to 
thin  their  armies— why,  then,  strengthen  them,  merely  to  destroy 
ourselves  ? 
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c  "Fourthly,  these  fevers  and  agues  are  so  deep  seated  and  violent' 
that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  them — why,  then,  attempt  it  ? 

'  "  In  the  fifth  place,  who  would  think  of  curing  foreign  nations, 
till  we  have  cured  all  the  sick  in  Peru  ? 

'  **  Sixthly,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  general  cure  of  fevers  and 
agues,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  give  us  some  sign 
from  the  mountains. 

'  "  Such,  Peruvians,  are  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  wish  of  the 
speaker ;  and  whoever  promotes  it,  or  opposes  me,  is  a  madman,  and 
an  enemy  both  to  the  Incus  and  the  Great  Spirit.' 

'  "  Now  then,"  continued  the  old  clergyman,  "  supposing  the 
Peruvian  orator  thus  to  reason,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what 
answer  that  young  gentleman  would  repel  his  argtmicnts." 

*  He  then  to  my  infinite  horror,  sat  down,  and  left  me  with  thq 
eyes  of  the  assembly  fixed  upon  me,  as  if  waiting  for  my  reply;  but 
not  having  any  precisely  ready,  I  thought  it  best  to  be  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  to  leave  the  room.'    pp.  103 — 109. 

The  Author's ybrte,  however,  lies  by  no  means  in  humour,  and 
"we  could  wish  on  this  account,  that  he  would  submit  his  pro- 
ductions to  a  severer  revisal.  We  have,  alluded  to  the  broad 
style  of  some  passages  which  might  be  termed  droll,  but  the 
joke  is  sometimes  rather  clumsily  managed.  We  shall  not 
proceed  to  specify  instances  of  the  kind,  but  shall  rather  prove 
our  words  by  shewing  in  what  the  Author  does  excel,  and  that  is, 
in  touches  of  simple  pathos,  and  religious  feeling. 

4  "  Fanny came  to  our  village  at  the  age  of  eighteen — one 

of  the  most  lovely  creatures  you  ever  saw.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
intelligence,  her  complexion  bright,  and  her.smile  such  as  at  once  to 
fix  the  eye  and  win  the  affection  of  every  one  who  conversed  with 
her.  She  was  gay  good  humoured,  and  obliging; — but  without 
religion.  She  had  left  her  father's  house  to  qpme  here  as  servant  at 
a  public  house  In  this  situation,  the  worst  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  happened.  She  was  ruined  in  character;  left  the  public* 
house  when  she  could  no  longer  retain  her  situation ;  married'  the 
partner  of  her  guilt,  and  came  to  live  in  this  little  cottage.  There, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  marriages  where  neither  party  respect  the 
other,  he  first  suspected,  then  ill-treated  her.  When  her  child  was 
born,  his  hatred  and  anger  seemed  to  increase.  He  treated  both  with 
cruelty  ;  and,  after  some  time,  succeeded  in  ruining  her  temper,  and 
almost  breaking  her  heart.  At  length,  after  a  quarrel,  in  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  both  had  been  almost  equally  violent,  he  threw  her  over 
ibe  hedge  of  their  garden,  and  brought  on  the  disease  of  which  she 
is  now  dying  During  the  two  years  in  which  all  these  events  had 
occurred  her  neglect  of  God  and  of  religion  had,  I  suppose,  in- 
creased; all  that  was  amiable  in  her  character  vanished;  and  she 
learned  to  swear  and  to  scold  in  almost  as  furious  a  tone  as  her 
husband.  I  could  not  learn  that,  during  all  this  time,  she  had  more 
than  once  discovered  the  smallest  sense  of  her  misconduct,  or  fears 
about  futurity.     Once,  indeed,  her  neighbours  told  me,  that,  when 
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she  heard  the  clergyman  in  his  sermon  describe  the  happiness  of 
Heaven,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  quitted  the  church." '  pp.  146—148. 

•      ****«** 

' il  After  conversing  with  her  for  some  time  on  topics  of  this  kind, 
and  discovering  her  to  be  a  person  of  strong  feelings  deeply  wounded. 
Of  fine  but  uncultivated  powers,  and  of  remarkable  energy  of  ex- 
pression, I  naturally  proceeded  to  deliver  to  her  a  part  of  that  solemn 
message  with  which,  as  the  minister  of  religion,  I  am  charged ;  and 
not  discovering  in  her  the  smallest  evidence  of  penitential  feeling- 
being  able,  indeed,  to  extract  nothing  more  from  her  than  a  cold  and 
careless  acknowledgment  that  *  she  was  not  all  she  ought  to  be.'— -I 
Conceived  it  right  to  dwell,  in  my  conversation  with  her,  chiefly  upon 
those  awful  passages  of  Scripture  designed  by  Providence  to  route 
the  unawakened  sinner.  Still,  Sir,  feeling  then,  as  I  do  always,  that 
the  weapon  of  the  Gospel  is  rather  love  than  wrath,  I  trust  that  I  did 
not  so  far  forsake  the  model  of  my  gracious  Master,  as  to  open  a 
wound  without  endeavouring  to  shew  how  it  might  be  bound  up  Few 
persons  are,  in  my  poor  judgment  frightened  into  Christianity  :  God 
was  not  in  the  '  earthquake* — he  was  not  in  the  *  storm  —but  in 
'.  the  small  still  voice.' 

* "  After  a  pretty  long  conversation,  I  left  her,  altogether  dis- 
satisfied, I  will  own,  with  her  apparent  state  of  mind.  Nay,  such  was 
my  proneness  to  pronounce  upon  the  deficiencies  of  a  fellow-creature, 
that  I  remember  complaining,  on  my  return  home,  with  some  degree 
of  peevishness  I  fear,  of  the  hardness  of  her  heart.  I  would  fain  hope, 
Sir,  that  I  have  learnt,  by  this  case,  to  form  unfavourable  judgments 
of  others  more  slowly ;  and  in  dubious,  or  even  apparently  bad  cases, 
to  '  believe,*  or,  at  least,  to  '  hope,  all  things.*  **  pp.  150—152. 

Fanny  however  gets  worse,  and  sends  one  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours to  desire  the  clergyman's  attendance. 

* "  It  was  evident,  as  I  entered  the  room,  how  anxious  she  had 
been  to  see  me.  At  once  she  began  to  describe  her  circumstances; 
informed  me,  that,  even  before  my  first  visit,  her  many  and  great  sins 
had  begun  to  trouble  her  conscience ;  that  although  her  pride  had 
then  got  the  better  of  her  feelings  of  shame  and  grief,  thie  conver- 
sation had  much  increased  them ;  that  she  had  since,  almost  every 
evening,  visited  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  to  hear  her  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  books ;  that  she  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  without  peace  or  hope;  that  she  seemed,  (to  use  hes  own 
strong  expression)  '  to  see  God  frowning  upon  her  in  every  cloud 
,  that  passed  over  her  head.9 

* "  Having  endeavoured  to  satisfy  myself  of  her  sincerity,  I  felt 
this  to  be  a  case  where  I  was  bound  and  privileged  to  supply  all  the 
consolations  of  religion ;  to  lead  this  broken-hearted  creature  to  the 
feet  of  a  Saviour ;  and  to  assure  her;  that  if  there  she  shed  the  tear 
of  real  penitence,  and  sought  earnestly  for  mercy,  He,  who  had 
said  to  another  mourner,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'  would  also 
pardon,  and  change,  and  bless  her. 

•*  «*  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  and  many  other  similar 
conversations.    Imperfectly  as  I  discharged  the  holy  and  happy  duty 
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guiding  and  comforting  her,  it  pleased  God  to  bless  the  prayers 
which  we  offered  together  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy;  and  this  poor, 
agitated,  comfortless  creature  became,  by  degrees,  calm  and  happy, 

* «  You  will  not,  Sir,  I  trust,  place  me  among  those  who  are  ready 
to  mistake  every  strong  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  feelings  for  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  all  sudden  changes  of  character  are,  I  think,  to  be 
examined  with  a  wary,  though  not  with  an  uncharitable  eye.  There 
•re,  indeed,  innumerable  happy  spirits  which  surround  the  throne  of 
God ;  but  all  of  them  bear  in  their  hands  '  palms' — the  signs,  at  once, 
of  contest  and  of  victory.  I  was  far  more  anxious,  therefore,  to  know 
that  her  penitence  was  sincere,  than  that  her  joy  was  great.  But, 
indeed,  it  was  not  long  possible  to  doubt  of  either.  The  rock  was 
struck,  and  there  daily  gushed  out  fresh  streams  of  living  water. 
New  and  most  attractive  qualities  daily  appeared  in  her.  She  became 
gradually  meek,  humble,  affectionate,  and  self.denying.  Her  time 
was  divided  between  the  few  family  duties  she  was  able  to  discharge, 
nod  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  she  learned  to  read  fluently 
during  her  six  months'  sickness.  •She  bent  every  faculty  of  her  body 
end  mind  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  her  husband.  And  a  more  affect- 
ing picture  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  this  interesting  creature 
rising  on  the  bed  of  anguish  to  calm  his  anger,  to  melt  him  by 
accents  of  tenderness,  to  oeseech  him  to  unite  in  her  dying  prayer 
for  mercy.'    pp.  154- — 157. 

*  I  am  delighted  also  to  discover  one  other  circumstance.  She  is, 
as  I  said,  full  of  peace  and  joy;  but,  then,  her  peace  and  joy  are 
derived  exclusively  from  one  source.  There  is  a  picture  in  Scripture 
of  which  her  state  continually  reminds  me — I  mean  that  of  the  poor 
creature  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  touch  the  hem  of  our  Lord's 
garment.  Such,  I  may  say,  is  the  perpetual  effort  of  her  mind. 
She  renounces  all  hopes  of  Heaven  founded  either  on  herself  or  any 
human  means;  and  relies  only  on  that  *  virtue9  which  goes  out  of  the 
*  great  Physician,'  to  heal  the  diseased,  and  to  save  the  guilty.9  pp.  169, 
160. 

These  extracts  will  operate  as  a  forcible  recommendation  of 
this  little  volume.  The  character  of  the  Clergyman  is  admirably 
drawn,  and  no  idea  of  the  Author  could  be  formed  more  pleasing 
than  that  it  delineates  his  own  likeness. 

— -  -  -  i  -  ■— ~^— 

Art.  VIII.  Margaret  of  Anjou.    A  Poem  ;  in  six  Cantos.     By  Miss 

Holford;  Author  of  Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk.    4to.  Price 

21.2s.  Murray,   1816. 

THE  first  poetical  effort  of  Miss  Holford's  pen,  displayed  so 
much  genius  and  feeling,  that  the  faults,  few  in  number, 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  seemed  little  more  than 
the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  that  hurry 
of  composition  into  which  enthusiasm  is  liable  to  betray.  The 
applause  which  "  Wallace"  received,  or  the  injudicious  adjrice 
of  friends,  tempted  the  fair  Author,  soon  after,  to  usher  into 
the  world  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verses,  which    removed 
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beyond  the  little  circle  for  which  they  were  originally  Ttritten* 
and  to  whom  their  particular  circumstances  may  he  familiar, 
Jose  all  claim  to  interest,  on  the  part  of  their  readers.  But,  as 
■we  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  poets  and  of  poetesses,  ta- 
king unaccountable  pains  to  forfeit,  by  the  publication  of 
"  Poems  on  several  occasions,"  that  fame  they  had  previously 
acquired  by  directing  the  whole  of  their  powers  towards  some 
one  important  object,  we  still  retained  our  former  opiuiou  of 
Miss  Hoi  ford's  genius,  though  we  must  confess  that  her  judge- 
ment suffered  considerably  in  our  estimation.  We  still  looked 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  work  that  should  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  that  beauty  and  vigour  which  were  displayed  in  her 
first  performance,  with  a  proportionate  decrease  of  the  incor- 
rectness, carelessness,  and  affected  quaintness,  which  constitute 
gome  of  the  chief  faults  of  the    *  minstrels'  of  the  day. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  is  not  in  itself  a  very  promising  title  ;  and 
the  size  and  price  of  the  volume  that  professed  to  sing  of  her 
exploits,  made  us  put  on  our  gravest  looks,  as  we  began  to 
read  '  about  it,  and  about  it.'  And  indeed,  we  soon  found  that 
our  muscles  had  assumed  the  expression  the  very  best  suited 
to  the  subject ;  nor  were  we  conscious  during  our  progress 
through  the  poem,  that  any  circumstance  had  occurred  to  cause 
any  thing  like  a  necessity  for  relaxing  them.  The  same  state  of 
calm  composure  with  which  we  should  have  read  the  eluoni- 
cles  of  Hall  and  Stow,  in  their  own  plain,  unvarnished  prose, 
remained  with  us  during  our  perusal  of  those  parts  of  their  wri- 
ting which  Miss  H.  has  given  herself  the  trouble  to  do  into 
verse.  It  did  indeed  once  cross  our  mind,  as  a  remarkable 
civcumstance,  that  a  person  who  is  capable  of  giving  interest  and 
energy  to  any  subject  upon  which  the  imagination  can  be  left  to 
roam  at  full  liberty,  should  voluntarily  seek  shackles  by  se- 
lecting one,  in  treating  of  which  it  would  seem  that  an  ex- 
treme but  well  intended  respect  for  the  integrity  of  historic 
truth,  would  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  forego  all  the 
extraneous  aids  of  fiction. 

Nor  can  we  commend  Miss  II. 's  choice  of  a  Heroine,  or 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  careful  to  delineate  her. 
No  reader,  with  the  very  best  of  his  wishes  ana\  endeavours 
about  him,  will  be  able  to  secure  a  due  degree  of  sympathy 
for  the  sorrows  of  a  woman  who  is  prominently  represented 
as  forgetful  alike  of  the  ties  of  humanity  and  of  nature  ; 
who  shocks  even  her  own  son  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
declarations  of  implacable  hatred  against  her  enemies,  and 
who  returns  the  services  of  her  friends  with  insolence  and 
ingratitude.  Yet,  such  is  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  portrayed  by 
Miss  Holford;  and  there  is  no.  other  character  in  the  whole 
piece,  of  sufficient  importance  to  divert  the  attention  from  the 
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contemplation  of  one  so  impleading  and  unnatural,  and  conse- 
quently so  much  more  than  devoid  of  interest.  The  incidents 
•of  the  Poem  are  little  more  than  what  every  school  edition 
of  the  History  of  England  supplies ;  and  the  whole  may  be 
characterized  as  a  poetic  relation  of  dull  arguments  and  dry 
speeches  taken  chiefly  from  chronicles  that  profess  minuteness 
of  detail  as  their  characteristic,  and  often  their .  only  ex- 
cellence. 

The  beginning  of  the  Poem  seemed  to  promise  some  por- 
tion of  that  fire  which  in  many  parts  of  Wallace  hurries  the 
reader  on  with  almost  breathless  speed. 

'*  Oh  !  I  do  feel  thee  now  !  oh  !  once  again 
Warm  gleams  of  rapture  burst  upon  my  brain. 
Quick  heaves  ray  lab'ring  breast,  and  to  my  eyes, 
Lo  !  what  strange  forms  in  long  succession  rise. 
Oh !  Muse  belov'd,  1  lgiow  thee  now ! 
I  feel  thee  glowing  in  my  soul, 
I  feel  thy  beam  upon  my  brow, 
I  feel  thee  thro*  each  artery  roll 
Tumultuous,  fierce,  and  bright — impatient  of  controul. 

4  Lead  on  my  Muse !  for  many  a  day, 
With  rapid  pulse  and  uprais'd  eye, 
How  have  1  chidden  thy  dehty, 
And  woo'd  thee  from  thy  sky ! 
Oh !  thou  art  she,  who  led  me  forth, 
From  the  cold  mountains  of  the  north, 
Where  freezing  whirlwinds  blow  ; 
She  whose  benign  and  generous  glow, 
Pour'd  warmth  into  my  heart,  e'en  in  those  realms  of  snow.' 

*  Meek  Henry's  warrior  Queen*  is  introduced  after  this  ad- 
dress, to  the  Muse,  in  earnest  converse  with  c  BUck-faced 
'  Clifford  ;'  and  exhibits  in  the  course  of  her  conversation,  so  much 
revenge,  and  so  great  a  thirst  of  blood,  that  her  son,  prince 
Edward,  feels  shocked — 

'  To  think  so  dire  a  guest 
Might  harbour  in  a  woman's  breast.9 

The  Prince  attempts  to  express  sentiments  of  a  milder  nature, 
and  falling  very  naturally  into  the  failing,  even  now  by  no  means 
uncommon,  of  being  particularly  charmed  with  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  when  conveying  reproof  or  exhortation  to  others, 
he  suffers  himself  to  dwell  so  long  upon  his  theme,  till  it  can 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  excite  the  impatient 
remonstrance  of  his  lady-mother. 

*  Get  thee  to  horse !  if  longer  here 
Thou  waste  in  idle  talk  the  day, 
By  heaven  ourself  will  seize  the  spear, 
And  rush  before  thee  to  the  fray ! ' 
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Garrulity  appears  indeed   to  be   a    rather  common  failing 
^ among1  the  dramatis  personm.  We  are  told  of  a  young  knight, 
who  is  sent  on  a  message  of  three  words,  which  is  dilated  into 
fifty  lines,  that  he  at  last 

'  o'erblown  and  panting, 
Paused,  because  breath  and  speech  were  wanting.9 

Two  as  excellent  reasons  for  ceasing  to  speak,  as  any  of  the 
twenty  that  Dean  Swift  gave  for  not  purchasing  an  estate, 
among  which,  unless  we  mistake,  two  rather  important  ones 
were,  that  he  did  not  want  it,  and  that  he  had  no  money. 

The  second  canto  opens  with  an  address,  the  truth  of  which, 
readers,  critics,  poets — all  must  alike  confess. 

'  Oh  !  Sorrow !  which  of  Adam's  race, 

Has  not  beheld  thy  wrinkled  face  ? 

Of  all  the  hearts  which  life  has  warmed, 

Since  the  first  man  of  clay  was  formed— 

Of  all  the  mortals  who  have  hastened 

Like  shadows  o'er  this  rolling  sphere, — 

Has  one  returned  to  earth  unchastened 

By  thy  reproof  severe  ? 

Each  breast,  however  fortified 

By  courage,  apathy,  or  ^ride, 

Has  still  some  secret  path  for  thee, 

Man's  subtle  foe,  Adversity ! 

Along  that  secret  way  thou  glidest 

And  deep  within  the  centre  liidest 

And  many  a  surface  fair  and  shining 

Conceals  a  wasted  core,  where  thou  art  slowly  mining,9 

The  following   stanzas  afford  no  unfavourable  specimen  of 
desrciptive  talent.  r 

'  With  leaden  pare  hour  after  hour 
Roll'd  wearily  away ; 
The  dew-drop  hung  in  every  flow'r 
/  And  now  behind  the  western  bow'r, 

Slow  sinking  shed  the  parting  day, 
A  bright  yet  melancholy  ray, 
A  farewell  glance — then  clos'd  its  eye, 
And  mingled  with  eternity ! 

*  Thro'  many  a  heavy  hour  the  queen 
Sat  musing  mid  the  lonely  scene ; 
She  sate  with  folded  arms  reclining, 
And  anxious  watch'd  the  day  declining : 
Amid  the  glen  the  evening  wind, 
In  low  but  fitful  murmurs  crept ; 
And  where  on  high  the  branches  twin'd 
With  nimble  bound  the  squirrel  leapt ; 
With  ni6tling  wing  the  speckled  thrush 
?lutter'd  unseen  within  the  bush* 
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And  as  the  twilight  shades  were  falling 

Each  bird  its  truant  mate  was  calling ; 

And  Margaret  started  oft  and  thought 

Each  sound  confus'd,  that  met  her  ear, 

Proclaim'd  th'  expected  herald  near 

'From  Hexham's  field  of  death,  with  fateful  message  fraught.' 

Miss  Holford's  versification  is  improved  in  smoothness,  but 
it  is  weakened  by  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  insignificant 
auxiliary  did,  whenever  a  syllable  is  wanting  to  make  out  a 
line. 

'  His  bloodless  arms  my  form  did  clasp .' 

*  One  dazzling  morn  his  eyes  did  wake/ 

Instances  of  this  occur  in  every  page ;  as  well  as  others 
which  equally  betray  the  spur  of  necessity. 

'  Beshrew  my  fears/  '  beshrew  my  heart;'  *  I  ween/  c  in  sooth' 
'  albeit/  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  affected  quaintness 
and  simplicity,  are  oddly  enough  contrasted  with  such  for- 
malities as  the  following : 

'  Then,  madam,  said  the  Cambrian  lord  ;'— 

'  Come,  madam,  let  us  lead  you  where/ — 

Occasional  vulgarities  occur  both  of  language,  and  sentiment* 

'Fear  not  my  muse!  enow  there  be 
To  clog  the  heels  of  victory.' 

'  Meanwhile  dame  Maudlin,  who  began 
To  think  upon  her  own  good  man.' 

'  The  good  man's  snore,  whose  drone  profound 
The  cottage  fills'—  \ 

Familiarity  is  very  far  from  being  simplicity  ;  nor  is  coarseness 
strength.  We  think  too  well  of  what  Miss  Holford  has  done, 
and  of  what  she  might  do,  to  wish  to  fix  attention  on  the 
faults  of  the  present  performance ;  and  we  suggest  these  hints 
with  the  hope  that  blemishes  of  a  similar  nature  will  not  occur  in 
any  future  performance  of  our  fair  Author. 
-    The  following  simile  appears  to  be  in  bad  taste. 

'  The  queen  now  urg'd  him  to  disclose 

The  dreadful  secret  of  his  woes, 

"  Perchance,"  she  cried,  "  the  grief  suppr est 

Lies  all  too  heavy  on  thy  breast; 

Within  the  dungeon's  unsunn'd  cell, 

Thick  noisome  damps  in  darkness  dwell. 

But  draw  the  bolts— -let  air  and  light 

The  dungeon's  darksome  depths  explore, 

The  fetid  vapour  wings  its  flight, 

Disperses,  and  is  felt  no  more ! 

Be  not  niggard  of  thy  care, 

Open  thy  dreary  heart,  and  give  thy  sorrows  air." ' 

'  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary.'  . 
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There  is  a  slender  love-story  interwoven  with  the  history, 
but  it  is  too  indistinct  to  interest   either  gentle   or  simple. 

We  roust  now  .take  our  leave  of  Miss  Holford,  hoping  that 
her^  next  subject  will  be  more  propitious  to  the  display  of 
her  talents,  and  that  she  wilPnot  think  it  absolutely  neeessary 
to  swell  the  volume  into  a  formidable  quartoy  by  the  addition 
of  such  notes  as  that  on  the  epithet  '  crimeless  king/  in  which 
she  takes  the  trouble  to  inform  us  from  Stow,  that  Henry  VI. 
was  placable  and  meek,  and  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin 
on  holydays. 

If  modern  poets  would  publish  their  notes  in  a  separate 
volume,  their  bookseller's  account  would  most  probably  enable 
them  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  value  which  the 
world  puts  upon  them. 
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to  Witnesses  in  Civil  Actions ,  for  Loss  of  Time,  with  some  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  System  of  taxing  Costs.  By  Charles  Frost,  At- 
torney at  Law.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  2s.  6d.  Butterworth.  1815. 

'T'HIS  little  volume  is  drawn  up  whh  great  modesty,  can- 
-■■  dour,  and  ability.  The  cause  it  advocates  is  one  in  which 
every  body  however  anxious  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  a 
litigious  disposition,  may  become  interested.  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  not  at  some  period  of  their  lives  been  called 
away  from  their  own  avocations,  in  some  instances  with  the 
greatest  inconvenience  to  themselves,  to  givfe  their  testimony  in 
matters  with  which  their  own  interests  are  totally  unconnected. 
Mr.  Frost,  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  i  the  equity,  hu- 
'  manity,  and  policy  of  allowing  to  witnesses  an  adequate 
*  remuneration  for  their  loss  of  time,'  has  exhibited  a  variety 
of  cases  connected  with  his  subject,  and  has  marked  with  the 
nicest  discrimination  their  relative  differences.  His  own  obser- 
vations are  all  pertinent  and  well  expressed,  and  happily 
strengthened  by  the  appropriate  introduction  of  many  of  those 
grave  axioms  in  which  the  legal  profession  is  peculiarly  rich, 
and  which  often  contain  in  a  few  words,  '  the  wisdom  of  a 
'  thousand  years."  The  Author  remarks,  that  the  general 
question  of  propriety  in  point  of  law,  of  allowing  a  reasonable 
sum  to  witnesses  as  a  remuneration  for  lus9  of  time,  although 
evidently  of  great  public  interest,  has  never  yet  been  brought 
under  serious  discussion ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  agree 
with  hjm  in  our  opinion  of  its  importance,  we  must  do  hi  in 
the  justice  to  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
subject,  is  well  calculated  to  gain  it  the  consideration  which 
it  deserves,  * 
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Aft.  X.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed-wards,  A.M.  President 
of  the  College  in  New  Jersey.  Compiled  originally  by  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.L).  Revised  and  enlarged  by  the  Editors  of  Edwards's 
Works;  and  now  first  published  in  a  separate  Volume,  with 
numerous  verbal  Emendations.  By  John  Hawksley.  12mo.  pp. 
xii.  266.     Price  4s.     Londoa.    James  Black,  18 1 5. 

"j^/TR.  Hawksley  has  performed  a  very  acceptable  service 
to  the  religious  public,  in  reprinting  these  valuable  Me- 
moirs in  a  detached  form.  We  wish,  however,  that  he  had 
carried  his  verbal  emendations  further.  It  would  have  been  well 
indeed  if  he  had  composed  a  fresh  memoir  from  the  materials 
furnished  by  Dr.  Hopkins. 

President  Edwards's  character  stands  in  no  need  of  panegyric  : 
his  works  form  his  best  eulogy.  He  was  as  truly  a  great 
man  as  he  was  eminently  a  good  man.  He  exhibited  a  rare 
combination  of  intellectual  ardour  and  acuteness  of  faculty  in 
metaphysical  studies,  with  fervent  zeal  and  the  most  exemplary 
piety  in  the  discharge  of  active  duties.  *  He  commonly  spent,* 
we  are  informed,  *  thirteen  hours,  every  day,  in  his  study.'  His 
works  extend  to  eight  large  volumes  in  8vo.  But  it  is  enough 
to  name  two  of  them,  his  dissertation  "  On  the  Freedom  of 
"  the*  Will,"  and  his  "  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,"  to 
substantiate  his  claims  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  greatest 
divine  and  moral  philosopher  that  America  has  produced,  but 
as  one  of  the  acutest  reasoners  and  most  profound  theologians, 
that  have  appeared  in  any  age  or  country.  And  the  justness 
of  this  encomium  on  his  extraordinary  genius,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted even  by  those  who  hesitate  implicitly  to  adopt  some  of  his 
speculative  opinions.  The  principle  design  of  this  volume, 
however,  is  to  exhibit  him  as  an^example  of  exalted  piety. 

Th*  following  extract  from,  the  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  on  being  appointed  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  Presidency,  will  furnish, 
perhaps,  the  best  insight  into  his  character.     It  displays  a  sin- 

ralar  degree  of  siaiplicity  of  mind,  and  of  stern  uprightness, 
fter  adverting  to  some  personal  objections  on  the  ground  of 
convenience,  he  adds, 

*  But  this  is  not  my  main  objection  :  the  chief  difficulties  in  my 
mind,  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  important  and  arduous  office,  are 
these  two  :  First,  my  own  defects,  unfitting  me  for  such  an  under- 
taking, many  of  which  are  generally  known ;  besides  other,  which  my 
own  heart  is  conscious  of.  I  have  a  constitution,  in  many  respects 
peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with  flaccid  solids  ;  vapid,  sizy,  and 
scarce  fluids,  and  a  low  tide  of  spirits  ;  often  occasioning  a  kind  of 
•hildish  weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech,  presence,  and  de- 
meanour ;  with  a  disagreeable  dulness  and  stiffness,  much  uufitting 
me  for  conversation,  but  more  especially  for  the  government  of  a 
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college.  This  makes  me  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  upon  me, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  such  a  new  and  great  business,  attended  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  cares,  and  requiring  such  a  degree  of  activity, 
alertness,  and  spirit  of  government ;  especially  as  succeeding  one  %o 
remarkably  well  qualified  in  these  respects,  giving  occasion  to  every 
one  to  remark  the  wide  difference.  1  am  also  deficient  in  some  parts 
of  learning,  particularly  in  Algebra,  and  the  higher  parts  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  Greek  Classics  ;  my  Greek  learning  having  been 
chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. — The  other  thing  is  this ;  that  my 
engaging  in  this  business  will  not  well  consist  with  those  views,  and 
that  course  of  employ  in  my  study,  which  have  long  engaged  and 
swallowed  up  my  mind,  and  been  the  chief  entertainment  and  delight 
of  my  life. 

*  And  here,  honoured  sirs,  (emboldened  by  the  testimony  I  have  now 
received  of  your  unmerited  esteem,  to  rely  on  your  candour,)  I  will 
with  freedom  open  myself  to  you. 

*  My  method  of  study,  from  my  first  beginning  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry, has  been  very  much  by  writing;  applying  myself  in  this  way 
to  improve  every  important  hint ;  pursuing  the  clue  to  my  utmost, 
when  any  thing  in  reading,  meditation,  or  conversation,  has  been  sug- 
gested to  my  mind,  that  seemed  to  promise  light,  in  any  weighty 
point;  thus  penning  what  appeared  to  me  my  best  thoughts,  on  innu- 
merable subjects  for  my  own  benefit.  The  longer  I  prosecuted  my 
studies  in  this  method,  the  more  habitual  it  became,  and  the  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  I  found  it.  The  further  I  travelled  in  this 
way,  the  more  and  wider  the  field  opened,  which  has  occasioned  my 
laying  out  many  things  in  my  mind  to  do  in  this  manner,  if  God  should 
spare  my  life,  which  my  heart  hath  been  much  upon ;  particularly 
many  things  against  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  present  day, 
which  I  cannot  with  any  patience  see  maintained  (to  the  utter  sub- 
verting of  the  Gospel  of  Christ)  with  so  high  a  hand,  and  so  long 
continued  a  triumph,  with  so  little  controul,  when  it  appears  so 
evident  to  me,  that  there  is  truly  no  foundation  for  any  of  this  glorying 
and  insult.  1  have  already  published  something  on  one  of  the  main 
points  in  dispute  between  tne  Arminians  and  Calvinists :  and  have  it 
in  view,  God  willing,  (as  I  have  already  signified  to  the  public,)  in 
like  manner  to  consider  all  the  other  controverted  points,  and  have 
done  much  towards 'a  preparation  for  it. — But  besides  these,  I  have 
had  on  my  mind  and  heart,  (which  I  long  ago  began,  not  with  any 
view  to  publication)  a  great  work,  which  I  call  a  Hi  tory  of  the  Work 
of  Redemption,  a  body  of  divinity  in  an  entire  new  method,  being 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history.*    pp.  176 — 179. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  President's  wife ;  tf  Mrs. 
Burr,  his  daughter ;  and  of  his  son,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Present  of  Union  College,  in*  Schenectady.  The  volume 
justly  merits  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  young  minister  and 
student  who  is  desirous  of  choosing  a  high  standard  of  moral 
purity  and  devotional  attainment  for  his  model. 
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Art.  XI*  British  Pulpit  Eloquence.  A  Selection  of  Sermons,  Jn 
Chronological  Order,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Divines 
of  Great  Britain,  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries; 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  8vo.  pp.  47.0.  Price  12s. 
Gale  Curtis,  and  Fejiner,  1814. 

TF  the  proper  definition  of  Eloquence  be  '  The  art  of  per- 
-*•  '  suasion,'  or '  The  faculty  of  speaking  so  as  to  obtain  the  end 
Vfor  which  we  speak,\  it  wjll,  we  imagine,  be  readily  admitted, 
that  there  can  be  no  place  more  suited  to  the  exercise  of  it,  than 
the  Pulpit ;  and  that  no  person  can  be  under  stronger  obligations 
to  cultivate   it,  than  a  Christian  Minister.    The  ardour  and 
energy  of  his  efforts  to  persuade  men,  ought  unquestionably  to 
bqarsome  kind  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  important  results  attendant 
00  success.     If  the  senator,  and  the  pleader  at  the  bar,  in  their 
earnest  endeavours,   whether  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  or  to  guard  the  rights  of  civilised  society,  sedulously 
study  to  attain  some  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  Eloquence, 
that  they  may  secure  to  themselves  all  the  legitimate  means  of 
persuasion,  how  much  more  important  is  it  that  the  Christian 
minister,  whose  high  commission   it  is  to    "  speak   in  Qod's 
"  Jbehalf,"  and"  to  watch  ior  souls  as  one  who  must  give  account," 
should  make  use  of  all  these  external  advantages,  for  obtaining 
an  object  commensurate  with  eternity  itself.     To  him  it  ought 
tp  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  by  what  means  rational  and 
intelligent  agents   may  be  seriously  and   effectually  impressed 
with  the  awful  truths  of  the  message  he  bears;  in  what  manner 
appeals  may  be  made  with  the  most  force  to  the  understandings 
and  affections  of  his  audience ;  what  arguments  are  best  adapted 
to  convince,  and  what  motives  to  influence  them.     While  he  js 
.{trolly  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  ot   he  Divine  influence, 
tbat  his  ministry  may  be  attended   with  final  success,  {t  will 
become  him  to  be  as  correct  and  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  the 
means  by  which  moral  suasion  is  -ordinarily  effected,  as  if  that 
success  depended  wholly  on  his  own  exertions 

The  species  of  Eloquence  which  the  Pulpit  orator  should 
cultivate,  differs  very  widely  from  that  which  is  very  properly 
adopted  in  regard  to  subjects  of  a  merely  temporary  nature. 
Xbe  oratorical  tricks  resorted  to  by  the  political  demagogue,  in 
order  to  ipflame  the  passions  of  tbe  multitude,  and  to  which  he 
jp  chiefly  indebted  for  his  success,  would  disgrace  the  pulpit, 
and  counteract,  rather  than  promote  ministerial  usefulness. 
The  Christian  minister  ought  sternly  to  guard  against  any 
approach  towards  a  substitution  of  ingenious  sophisms  for  sound 
pnd  rational  argumeut ,  nor  should  he  dare  amuse  his  hearers 
by  sporting  witticisms,  or  exhibiting  eccentricities.  He  lament- 
ably mistakes  the  nature  of  tbe  duties  which  his  office  demands, 
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if  he  attempts  to  surprise  by  novelties,  or  to  attract  attention  by 
a  useless  profusion  of  ornament.  It  is  true,  there  have  been 
periods  in  which  this  false  taste  prevailed ;  and  names,  suffi- 
ciently distinguished,  have  not  been  wanting,  to  sanction  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  stands  directly  opposed  to  genuine  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  and  tends  materially  to  degrade  the  ministerial 
office.  Popularity  sought  for  by  artifices  so  uuworthy,  is,  unde- 
niably, not  of  an  ambiguous  nature ;  the  weapons  employed  in 
this  warfare  are  wholly  carnal ;  and  there  is  no  just  reason  to 
anticipate  the  powerful  effects  that  follow  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  legitimacy  and  probable  effects 
of  different  kinds  of  eloquence,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the 
estimate  the  varieties  of  national  character,  and  the  existing 
state  of  society.  There  may  be  observed,  in  different  countries, 
what  may  be  called  a  national  costume  in  regard  to  its  eloquence* 
no  less  than  to  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants.  Each 
may  have  its  characteristic  excellences ;  but  each  has  also  its 
characteristic  differences.  The  polished '  and  artificial  elo- 
,  quence  of  Massillon,  and  of  others  of  the  French  school  of 
oratory,  (how  excellent  soever  in  its  kind,)  is  widely  different 
from  that  more  bold  and  energetic  style  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, that  characterizes  the  most  eminent  of  our  British  Divines. 
A  preacher,  whose  glowing  imagery  and  vehement  action,  would 
be  greatly  admired  in  Ireland  or  in  Wales,  would  probably  be 
thought  somewhat  extravagant  by  an  English  audience,  and  in 
Scotland  he  would  "be  deemed  an  enthusiastic  ranter.  And 
t  these  remarks  apply  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  different 
.countries ;  the  same  people  insensibly  acquire  a  more  correct 
taste,  as  knowledge  and  civilization  advance ;  the  standard  of 
eloquence  being  gradually  elevated.  Every  reader  of  taste 
must  be  sensible  that  a  considerable  change  has  been  gradually 
effected  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of  British  Divines.;  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  many  phrases  and  metaphors  which  were 
adopted  without  hesitation  by  those  persons  who  were  highly 
distinguished  in  their  day  by  their  talents  and  erudition,  would 
be  deemed  coarse  and  offensive  even  by  the  most  unlettered  lay- 
preacher  of  the  present  day. 

The  philosophical  inquirer  might  find  it  a  curious  and  not 
unprofitable  research,  to  investigate  the  causes  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  these  national  or  individual  varieties,  and  ascertain 
the  minuter  circumstances  which  have  operated  to  produce  and 
continue  them  from  age  to  age.  But  the  candidate  for  the 
Christian  M.nistry  more  especially,  should  study  them  with 
diligent  attention,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  servile  imitation, 
but  in  order  to  form  his  style  upon  the  best  models,  and  to  correct 
the  aberrations  of  an*  imperfect  or  perverted  taste.    On  this 
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account,  it  would  appear  highly  desirable,  that  the  student  in 
theology  be  furnishea  with  the  best  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
selected  from  the  writings  of  persons  whom  universal  suffrage 
has  considered  as  masters  in  that  department  of  sacred  literature, 
either  iu  our  own  or  in  foreign  countries,  whether  of  ancient  or 
of  modern  date. 

Such  a  work,  so  far  at  least  as  relates'to  Britain,  we  hoped  to 
find  in  the  series  of  Discourses,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
before  us ;  and  had  it  proved  so  we  should  have  been  happy  to 
give  it  our  warmest  commendation.  But  truth  compels  us  to 
$ay,  that  it  is  in  no  respect  calculated  to  answer  the  end  which 
has  been  stated ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to 
have  any  influence,  that  influence  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious.  As 
this  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  embrace  specimens 
of  the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  two  centuries,  and  is  professedly 
designed  to  '  inspire  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  a  laudable 

*  ambition  of  excelling  in  their  high  profession,  and  point  out  to 
4  them  the  true  road  to  distinction,9  we  feel  disposed  to  pay  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  its  contents,  than  it  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  claim.  The  Editor  professes  to  have  '  made 
4  it  a  point  of  conscience,  not  to  prefer  authors  on  account  of 
1  their  theological  creed,'  and  he  very  properly  states,  that 

*  the  value  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  propriety  of  the  selec- 
c  tioo  of  Sermons,  and  the  impartiality,  judgment,  ability,  and 
c  research,  displayed  in  the  biographical  and  critical  notices.' 
By  these  tests  the  public  are  challenged  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  compilation,  by  which  alone  our  judgement  respecting  it 
has  been  formed,  and  we  feel  convinced  it  will  be  found  wanting. 

The  volume  contains  nine  discourses,  to  each  of  which  is 
prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  of  its  author.    The  subjects  are, 

'  Hooker's  learned  Sermon  of  the  Nature  of  Pride.  Hab.  ii. 
4. — Chillingworth's  on  the  Use  of  Riches.  Luke  xvi.  9. — Jeremy 
Taylor's  on  the  Miracles  of  (the)  Divine  Mercy.  Ps)dm  Ixxxvl 
5.— Henry  More' s  on  Pure  Religion.  James  i.  27.— Allestree's 
on  the  Christian's  Light.  Matt.  v.  10. — Benjamin  Calamy's  on 
Evil  Thoughts.  Matt.  xv.  19.— Barrow's  on  Bounty  to  the 
Poor.  Psalm  cxii.  0. — Bishop  Wilkins's  "  Hope  of  reward  a 
proper  Christian  Motive."  Heb.  xi.  26.— Whichcot's  "  Diffe- 
rence of  Times  with  respect  to  Religion"  Psalm  xcv.  7.' 
Without  entering  critically  into  the  character  of  these  Sermons, 
considered  as  specimens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  we  shall  state  in 
general  that  a  partiality,  (the  nature  of  which  we  shall  presently 
notice  more  fully,)  has  inanifestlyNbeen  shewn  both,  in  the  selection 
of  authors,  and  in  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  discourses  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  above  mentioned  divines  have  been  long 
and  justly  celebrated,  and  many  of  their  writings  continue  to  be 
read  with  delight  and  veneration.    Who  has  not  been  charmed 
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with  the  sublime  and  fervent  piety  of  Hooker, — the  mascufhie 
eloquence  of  Clrillingworth, — the  energetic,  though  highly  fan- 
ciful, portraitures  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  inexhaustible 
Wealth  of  Harrow's  mighty  genius?  Among  the  specimens  of 
the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  selection 
frtfrn  the  valuable  remains  of  these  *  Masters  in  Israel,'  was 
naturally  to  be  evpected.  tvery  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  theological  writers  of  that  age,  would  have  felt  a  sensation 
of  disappointment,  if  no  such  specimens  had  been  given;  though 
we  are  far  from  thinking  those  which  have  been  chosen,  the  best 
their  writings  contain.  But  who  would  have  exp.  cted  to  en- 
counter the  dull  criticisms  and  insipid  argumentations  of  More 
and  Allestree;  or  the  metaphysical  subtleties  and  frequently 
impenetrable  obscurity  of  Wilklns  and  Whichcot?  Some  excuse" 
might  have  been  made  for  brushing  up  these  dusty  and  desert 
vedly  forgotten  Sermons,  if  they  had  been  the  productions  of  an 
age  remarkably  barren  in  theological  information,  and  in  which 
it  was  difficult  to  find  any  writers  of  pre-eminent  and  command- 
ing genius.  But  this  century  may  justly  be  considered  the 
brightest  that  has  shone  upon  our  British  churches.  It  was  the 
age  of  Howe  and  Charnock,  of  Bates  arid  Baxter;  &c.  &c  or  (if 
these  were  too  puritanical  to  be  admitted  into  our  Editor  s  list 
of  pulpit  orators,)  it  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  same  period 
flourished  Bishops  Hall  and  Hopkins,  with  many  others,  whose 
piety  and  talents  adorned  their  episcopal  station,  and  whose 
writings  contain  the  finest  specimens  ot  sacred  eloquence  in  the 
English  language  At  first  we  felt  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  exclusion  of  these  distinguished  writers,  who  were  un- 
questionably stars  of  the  Jirst  magnitude,  and  the  introduction 
of  those  which  occupy  a  far  inferior  station,  both  as  scholars 
and  theologians.  The  following  passages,  however,  which  occur 
in  the  biographical  notices,  would  seem  to  furnish  us  with  a 
solution  of  this  mystery,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  the. 
whole  series. 

'  Henry  More,  who  is  commonly  placed  first  in  the  class  of  philo- 
sophical divines,  was  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  October  the 
12th,  1614;  the  second  son  of  Alexander  More,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of 
iome  estate  and  of  good  character      He  himself  has  recorded  in  the 
Preface  to  bis  Philosophical  'Works,  that  he  was  **  bred  up  to  ft  1  most 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  oge,  under  parents  and  a  master  that  were 
great  Calvinixts,  but  withal,  very  pious  and  good  ones."     At  that 
period  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  also, a  Calvinist, 
Who  sent  hhn  to  Eton  school,  "  not9'  he  says,  u  to  learn  any  new 
precepts  or  institutes  of  religion,  but  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Greek 
and  latin  tongue.     But  neither  there,  nor  ye:  any  where  else,"  he 
adds,    "  could  I  ever  swallow  down  that  hard  doctrine  concerning 
fate.    On  the  contrary,  I  remember,  that  upon  those  words  of  Epic- 
tetus,  "Ay i  fxt  to  Zw,  %ou  c&  i  trorpvpfpn,  Lead  me9  0  Jupiter,  and  thou 
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F*tef  I  did,  (With  my  eldest  brother,  who  then,  as  k  happened,  had 

accompanied  my  uncle  thither)  very  stoutly,  and  earnestly  for  my 
years,  dispute  against  this  Fate,  or  Calvinistic  predestination,  as  it 
la  usually  called :  and  that  my  uncle,  when  he  came  to  know  it,  chid 
me  severely ;  adding  menaces  withal  1  of  correction,  and  a  rod  for  my  im- 
mature forwardness  in  philosophizing  concerning  such  matters,  more- 
over, that  1  had  such  a  deep  aversion  in  my  temper  to  this  opinion, 
and  so  firm  and  unshaken  a  perswasion  of  the  Divine  justice  and 
goodness;  that  on  a  certain  day.  in  a  ground  belonging  to  Eton 
college,  where  the  boys  used  to  play  and  exercise  themselves,  musiag 
concerning  these  things  with  myself,  and  recalling  to  my  mind  this 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  I  did  thus  seriously  and  deliberately  conclude 
within  myself,  viz  *  If  I  am  one  of  those  that  are  predestinated  unto 
hell,  where  all  things  are  full  of  nothing  but  cursing  and  blasphemy, 
yet  will  I  behave  myself  there  patiently  and  submissively  toward* 
God;  and  if  there  be  any  one  thins  more  than  another  that  is  accept- 
able to  him,  that  will  I  set  myself  to  do  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  ray  power :'  being  certainly  perswaded,  that  if  I  thus 
demeaned  myself,  be  would  hardly  keep  me  long'  in  that  place.*' 9 
pp.  16),  162. 

4  His  lectures  'Dr.  Allestree's)  in  the  Divinity  Chair,  which  were 
eagerly  attended  and  highly  applauded,  are  described  as  solid,  acute, 
judicious  and  prudent.  "  With  an  equal  steadiness,"  says  Bishop  Fell, 
in  a  passage  which  though  wanting  in  candour  may  suffice  for  infor- 
mation concerning  Dr.  Allestree's  sentiments,  "  he  asserted  the  gospel 
truth,  against  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  the  innovations  of  Geneva,  the 
blasphemies  of  Cracow,  and  the  monsters  of  our  own  Malmsbury, 
never  intermeddling  with  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  God's  decrees, 
the  indeterminable  five  points ;  which  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
wherever  they  have  happened  to  be  debated,  passed  from  the  schools 
to  the  state,  and  shocked  the  government  and  the  public  peace," ' 
pp.  206,  207. 

And  again,  in  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  biographer 
remarks, 

'  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  eminent  divines,  including 
Whichcot,  Cudworth.  More,  Tillotson,  Worthington,  Still mgfleet, 
Patrick,  and  Lloyd,  on  whom  was  opprobriously  fastened  th+  name  of 
Latitudinarians  .-  they  pleaded  for  a  broad  and  liberal  toleration,  and, 
though  they  themselves  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  did  not 
esteem  an  entire  approbation  oi  her  liturgy  and  ritual  es&ential  to 
Christian  communion  they  likewise  made  a  bolder  use  of  rcjson  in 
religion  than  was  allowed  by  the  High-Church  divines  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  rigid  Puritans  on  the  othei,  and  devoted  their  learning 
and  eloquence  to  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  the  ration  A  evidences 
of  the  gospel  and  to  the  vindication  and  proof  of  the  innate  beauty 
and  happy  tendency  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  For  a 
time  they  were  misundi  rstood  or  misrepresented ;  but  posterity  has 
done  them  ample  justice ;  and  from  their  history  the  Christian 
minister  may  learn  that  bigotry  can  attain  to  very  short-lived  honours, 
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whilst  an  enlightened  charity  is  sure  of  receiving  solid,  lasting  praise/ 
f>p.  400—401, 

The  extracts  are  amply  sufficient  to  shew  our  readers  the 
grounds  of  that  preference  which  has  been  given  to  writers  of 
the  latitudinarian  class.  The  Editor  professes,  indeed,  to  have 
preferred  none  on  account  of  their  theological  creed  :  the  volume 
however  contains  interna)  evidence,  that  every  thing  in  the  form 
of  Puritanism  and  of  Calvinism,  has  been  most  carefully  excluded, 
and  that  subordinate  Authors,  concerning  whom  the  Editor 
himself  informs  us,  that  '  the  public  taste  must  have  been  much 

*  less  refined  in  their  day  than  in  ours,  for  no' polished  or  learned 
'  audience  could  now  bear  the  gross  descriptions  (in  reality, 
'  highly  coloured  pictures)   of  vice,  which  abound  in  all  their 

*  discourses/ — have  been  preferred,  evidently  on  account  of  the 
an/i-evangelical  tone  of  their  theology. 

This  opinion  receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  exclu- 
sive character  of  the  subjects  of  discourse,  which  have  been 
selected.  It  has  obviously  been  the  design  of  the  Editor,  in 
making  this  compilation,  to  avoid  the  leading  and  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Are  we  to  infer,  hence,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  '  the  true*  road  to  distinction,9  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, is  to  avoid  with  the  utmost  care  all  doctrinal  statements, 
and  substitute  in  their  place  a  kind  of  philosophical  morality  ? 
Does  he  mean  to  intimate,  that  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation do  not  admit  of  the  external  decorations  of  eloquence  and 
oratory ;  and  that  these  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  much 
greater  effect  upon  the  nature  of  Pride,  the  sin  of  Covetousness, 
or  the  duty  of  Almsgiving,  than  upon  the  more  elevated  themes 
of  Divine  Love,  and  Redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ?  It 
would  be  an  occasion  of  deep  regret,  were  students  in  theology, 
by  following  such  a  guide,  and  forming  themselves  upon  such 
models,  to  exclude  from  their  discourses  all  the  vital  and  essen- 
tial truths  of  Christianity,  or  introduce. them  only  as  matters  of 
controversial  discussion.  Soon,  very  soon  would  it  be  necessary 
to  write  "  Ichabod"  upon  the  walls  of  our  sanctuaries,  for  their 
glory  would  indeed  have  departed  from  them ! 

But  it  is  not  on  theological  grounds  only,  that  we  have  felt 
adverse  to  this  selection.  The  principles  of  good  taste  seem  to 
have  been  as  little  regarded  as  those  of  Christian  truth.  What 
would  a  judicious  and  well-informed  hearer  say,  if  a  candidate 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  forming  himself  upon  the  model  of 
Dr.  Wbichcot,  were  to  accustom  himself  to  a  mode  of  arrange- 
ment as  whimsical,  and  far-fetched,  as  the  following:  from 
those  impressive  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  To 
"  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts/1  the 
preacher  proposes  to  shew  : 
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c  1.  That  sootier  and  later  are  not  alike  in  respect  of  eternity;  and 
that  the  main  work  we  have  to  do  in  time,  is  to  prepare  for  eternity. 

4  2.  I  will  shew,  that  times  of  ignorance,  and  of  knowledge  are 
not  alike; 

*  3.  That  before  and  after  voluntary  commission  of  known  iniquity, 
are  not  alike. 

*  4.  That  before  and  after  contracted  naughty  habits,  are  not  alike. 

*  5.  That  the  time  of  God's  gracious  and  particular  visitation,  and 
the  time  when  God  withdraws  his  gracious  nresence  and  assistance, 
are  not  alike,  * 

*  6.  The  flourishing  time  of  our  health,  and  strength ;  and  the  hour 
#f  sickness,  weakness,  and  approach  of  death,  are  not  alike. 

'7.  Now  and  hereafter,  present  and  future,  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come,  is  not  alike. 

*  And  by  that  time  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  these  particulars, 
and  made  it  evident  to  you,  that  all  times  are  not  alike,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  eternity,  and  the  concernments  of  our  souls;  it  will  appear 
Aigbly  adviseable  (considering  the  advantages  of  life,  health,  and 
strength,  and  the  reference  of  time  to  eternity)  for  us  all  to  lead  such 
lhres,  upon  which  we  may  safely  die ;  and  to  employ  ourselves  in 
such  actions  as  are  accountable  when  we  come  to  leave  the  world; 
since  our  welfare  to  eternity  depends  upon  it.'  pp.  448,  449. 

Apart  from  the  mistaken  view  of  religion,  which  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  extract  is  likely  to  convey,  is  it  not  most 
repulsive  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  correct  taste,  thus  to 
treat  a  plain  aud  impressive  admonition  of  Holy  Writ  ?   Though 
jjfehave  felt,  it  incumbent  upon  lis  to  express   most  decidedly 
r  our  disapprobation  of  this  selection,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  appeared, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  work  itself, 
as  Cor  the  sake  of  entering  our  protest  against  that  kind  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  it  is  intended  indirectly  to  promote  among 
,  candidates  for  the  Ministry ;  yet,  justice  to  the  Editor  requires 
us  to  add,  that  the  biographical  notices  are  drawn  up  with  con- 
•siderable  skill,  and  enlivened  by  many  interesting  and  curious 
anecdotes. 

Art.  XII.  Visits  of  Mercy ;  being  the  Second  Journal  of  the  Stated 
Preacher  of  the  Hospital  and  Alms-house  in  the  City  of  New 
Tork;  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  Report,  &c    By  the  Rev. 

y  £•  S.  Ely.  Recommended  by  several  Ministers*  Vol.  II.  12mo. 
pp.  228.    Price  4j.    Williams  and  Son.     1816. 

fkUR  readers  may  probably  recollect,  that  we  expressed  a 
^'very  favourable  opinion  of  the  former  volume  of  this  work, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  series.  We  are  sorry  to 
And  this  is  to  be  the  last,  as  Mr.  Ely  has  removed  from 
New  York ;  but  for  the  occasion,  of  it  we  are  referred  to  some 
American  publications,  to  which  we  have  no  access.  ' 

The  Journal  is  continued  only  for  half  a  year,  but  in  the 
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same  style  of  pious  simplicity  as  the  former  volume.  The 
Appendix  is  rendered  highly  interesting,  by  its  containing  the 
history  of  an  Actress,  and  the  sequel. to  the  remarkable  story 
of  the  mysterious  Caroline,  contained  in  the  former  Journal, 
and  which  its  readers  cannot  have  forgotten.  A  few  hymns 
are  added,  which  may  have  been  very  acceptable  in  the 
circles  for  which  they  were  composed  ;  but  they  will  not  add  much 
to  the  Author's  name  as  a  poet,  nor  advance  the  credit  of 
American  literature.  The  volume  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
calculated  to  excite  strong  interest  iu  the  minds  of  .the  frieuds 
of  religion  and  humauity.  The  following  extract  is  peculiarly 
affecting  to  British  Christians. 

'  In    another   ward.    I  visited   the   wounded  seamen   who   were 
captured  in  the  British  sloop  of   war  Peacock,   by  the   Hornet. 
One  had  lost  a  leg,  another  an  arm  and  a  thumb;  another  some 
part  of  the  face  and  some  part  of  his  limbs ;  and  all  were  objects 
of  comp  i&sion      One  said  he  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  be  taken   by 
the    Americans ;    '•  but  if  it  had  been  by  the   French,  I   would 
never  have  shewn  my  face  in  England.     Why,  Sir,  I  found  it  was 
English  ship  against  English  ship ;  and  we  were  fighting  our  own 
messmates.'       One  told   me  that   he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
lost  his  hand  and  a  part  of  the  arm,  for    many  minutes   after ; 
•and  as  for  me,  to  be  sure,'  said  another  who  was  wounded  in 
the  head,  '  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  hurt  for  many  days  after.9 
Be  intended  that  his  consciousness  of  his  situation  was  lost  for 
many  days 

'  Soon  after  the  sailors  of  the  Hornet  landed  at  Brooklyn,  they 
found  a  peacock  belonging,  it  is  said,  to  Commodore  Gnauncey, 
'late  suoerintendant  of  the  Navy-yard.  The  peacock  was  fond  of 
displaying  its  tail;  and  the  tars,  who  had  so  lately  conquered 
the  Peacock,  declared  that  nothing  by  the  name  of  Peacock  should 
have  colours  standing  in  their  presence.  To  make  their  oath  good, 
they  caught  the  bird,  and  deprived  him  of  all  -his  long  tail. 
Soon  after  I  saw  them  riding  through  the  city;  and  every  sailor, 
who  could  put  his  hand  out  of  the  coach-window,  extended  to 
public  view  a  feather  from  the  peacock,  in  token  of  their  victory* 
This  is  a  sketch  of  the  levity  of  a  sailor's  mind. 

'  Even  this  is  preferable  to  the  surly  revengeful  spirit  of  some, 
who  contend  in  national  engagements.  The  sailors  seem  to  feel 
no  enmity  against  their  enemies;  and  as  an  honourable  proof  of 
this  I  woula  state,  that  soon  after  an  engagement,  the  crew  of 
an  American  brig  of  war  contributed  enough  to  purchase  ^sach 
of  the  captive  crew  a  suit  of  clothes. 

'Mr.  unomas  Eddy,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  related  to  me  the  following  facts,  which 
.1  would  contrast  with  the  generosity  of  a  son  of  Neptune;— 

'  In  the  late  defeat  of  the  American  General  Winchester,  a  young 
officer  of  liberal  education,  a  Virginian,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  immediately  recognised  by  a  young  English 
dfictr  ,  who  bad  been  his  intimafct  companion  at  Princeton  College, 
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and  who  was  disposed  to  receive  him  with  great  cordiality.  The 
proud  spirit  of  the  Virginian  could  not  submit  to  receive  kind- 
ness from  an  enemy ;  but  the  Englishman,  after  the  battle,  felt  the 
emotions  of  friendship,  and  solicited  his  academic  friend,  since  he 
was  wounded,  to  take  a  scat  jn  his  sleigh  for  Maiden,  to  which  he 
must  of  necessity  resort.  The  Virginian  refused,  saying,  that  he 
would  never  be  indebted  to  an  enemy.  The  Englishman  attempted 
to  soothe  the  mind  of  his  former  friend,  and  persuade  him  to  accept 
of  kindness  from  one  who  felt  no  hostility  in  his  heart;  but  it  was  all 
m  vain  k  I  will  owe  nothing  to  an  enemy/  was  the  reply  of  the 
unsubdiied  spirit  of  the  American,  and  therefore  he  attempted  to 
march  for  Maiden.  Not  far  had  he  proceeded  before  his  strength 
failed,  and  then  he  was  glad  to  present  an  Indian  five  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  his  horse.  The  vehicle  of  his  friend  was  gone, 
and  Indians  were  his  companions;  but  these  savages  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  Before  he  could  arrive  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  some 
Indians  asked  the  owner  of  the  horse,  why  that  American  rode.  The 
owner  replied,  because  he  has  paid  me.  This  was  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment,  and  the  wild  children  of  the  woods  having  watched  their 
opportunity,  shot  the  unhappy  youth,  who  disdained  the  entreaty  of 
his  classmate. — Let  us  give  the  Engli hman  his  due. 

'  In  the  evening  I  preached  in  the  Almshouse,  The  room  was 
uncomfortably  full,  and  the  dying  were  around  me;  but  who  could 
be  silent?  Three  different  persons  in  so  many  rooms,  sent  for  me  to 
come  and  pray  with  them.  Two  of  them  I  have  visited  before. 
Some  whom  I  instructed  when  last  there,  were  dead.  M —  B —  was 
also  very  grateful  for  renewed  attentions.  '  My  hope  is.*  she  said 
with  tears,  '  that  God  has  pardoned  my  sins,  and  that  he  will  pardon 
them.' 

*  With  Mrs-  G —  H--,  I  prayed  also.  She  fails  fast ;  but  she  says, 
that  since  I  saw  her  last  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  her  some  sweet 
communion  with  himself.  Indeed,  she  complains  of  a  hard  heart 
still,  but  she  seems  like  a  little  child.  What  she  said,  and  what 
others  uttered,  I  would  record,  but  am  exhausted.  This  evening 
concludes  the  first  quarter  of  my  services  performed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Gospel  among  the  Poor  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  produces  so  much  pain  to  write  my  Journal 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  that  I  am  determined  to  write  but  little 
more.  If  the  exhibition  already  made  will  not  influence  Christians 
to  continue  to  support  the  gospel  among  the  poor  in  this  metropolis, 
nothing  which  I  can  write,  will  have  that  effect.  God  bless  his  word, 
and  have  pity  on  the  poor !' 

Art.  XIII.  Narrative  of  the  Imprisonment  and  Escape  of  Peter  Gordon  f 
Second  Mate  in  the  Barque  Joseph,'  of  Limerich9  Captain  Connolly. 
Comprising  a  Journal  of  the  Author's  Adventures  in  his  Flight 
through  the  French  Territory,  from  Cambray  to  Rotterdam,  and 
fhence  to  the1  English  Coast,  8vo.  pp.285.  Price 7s.  London. 
*a  bonder,  1816. 

npjIIS   simple  and  unaffected  statement  of  individual  bard- 
-**    ships,  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathy  of  its  readers. 
Vol.  VI.  N.S.  H 
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Although  we  are  at  length  relieved  from  all  apprehensions,  lest 
similar  dangers  should  befal  any  in  whose  interests  we  may  be 
immediately  concerned,  yet  the  contemplation  of  what  has  been 
experienced  by  others,  ought  to  make  us  doubly  sensible  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  again  restores  the  prisoner  to  his 
home,  and  enables  the  mariner  to  pursue  his  voyage  unera- 
bittered  by  the  fear  of  being  captured  ere  he  reach  the  end  of  it, 
and  condemned  to  waste  in  imprisonment  the  months,  or  even 
years,   during  which  he  hoped  to  gaiu  a  subsistence  for  his 

family. 

The  Author  modestly  apologizes  in  an  Advertisement,  for 
the  imperfections  of  his  style,  and  expresses  great  concern  for 
the  falsehoods  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to  escape 
detection  during  his  route,  and  which,  as  in  the  course  of  his 
Narrative  he  shews  with  great  naivety,  so  bewildered  his  mind 
at  last,  that  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  recollect  himself,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  characters  he  personated,  really 
belonged  to  him.  Among  the  many  baneful  effects  of  the  late 
war,  may  be  reckoned  the  habit  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood 
which  ft  introduced  into  our  commercial  system,  on  account  of 
the  great  restraints  under  which  it  laid  our  shipping,  and  the 
continual  temptations  thus  held  out  to  captains  of  merchantmen, 
and  their  crews,  to  take  false  oaths,  and  assume  false  characters. 
This  practice  of  falsehood  has  in  many  instauces,  we  fear,  become 
&o  habitual,  as  to  awaken  hardly  any  consciousness  of  guilt, 
much  less  that  degree  of  compunction  which  is  so  ingenuously 
expressed  by  our  young  Adventurer. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise,  its 
peculiarities  being  not  those  of  ignorance,  or  of  vulgarity,  but 
merely  modes  of  expression  common  to  the  Author's  line  of 
life,  which  has  acquired  a  language  of  its  own.  The  following 
6hort  specimen  describes  the  Author's  departure  from  Cambrai. 

'  Having  carried  the  other  half  of  the  watch-spring  to  be  made 

into  another  saw,   I  got  a  louis  changed  into   silver   money,   and 

besides  it,  had  with  me  one  louis,  besides  the  other  two,  and  two 

guineas,  which  were  concealed.     It  was  only  two  o'clock,  and  I 

could  find   nothing   more   to    do.      I   walked  up   one   street,   and 

down  another,  and  thought  that  every  person  who  looked  at  me, 

knew  I  was  about  to  desert.     I  came  to  a  church,  and  went  into 

it  for  a  few  minutes;   then  returned  to  the  market  place,   where 

I  met  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Welch,  who  lived  in  the 

same   room   with    myself;    I   walked   with   him   to   the   gate,    and 

waited  his  return  with  impatience;   remembering,  that  if  I  again 

passed  through  the  avenue  of  shady  trees,  which  I  was  then  pacing 

with  so  much  uneasiness,  it  would  be,  most  likely,  worn  out  with 

hardships  and  fatigue,   and  chained  to  some  miserable  conscript 

or  deserter;  which,  very  possibly,  might  be  the   case  in  a  few 

days. 
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1  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Welch  returned  with  a  com- 
panion :  after  passing  some  time  in  calling  at  two  or  three  houses 
where  they  were  acquainted,  we  walked  round  the  greater  part  of 
the  town.     I   endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  try  to  pass  the 
gates,  in  order  to  have  a  walk  in  the  country,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Returning  through  the  market  place,  we  met  some  others  of  the 
prisoners,   with   whom   my   companions  were  acquainted;   as  they 
stopped  talking  to  each  other  before  the  Municipality,  the  town 
clock  struck  four.      The  sound  of  the  hammer,  whilst  knocking 
off  the  irons  of  a  pardoned  felon,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  this  was  to  me.,— *  The  Paris  gate  by  which  I  made 
my  sortie,  was  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  road  I  had  to  go,  which 
ran  out  from  the  Valenciennes  gate.     I  kept  on  towards  the  Valen- 
ciennes gate,  which  I  supposed  to  be  nearer  than  that  of  Paris ; 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  being  arrived  within  half  a  furlong 
of  it,  and   close  to  the  back  of  the  citadel,  I  heard  the  muster 
bell  ring.     This  certainly  disappointed,  but  at  the  same  time  ani- 
mated me;  for  I  well  knew  if  1  was  only  a  few  minutes  after  the 
muster,  which  I  had  hitherto  regularly  attended,  it  was  most  likely 
I  should  be  imprisoned  about  ten  days  ia  a  cach6t;  rather  than 
suffer  which  punishment  I  had  always  been  determined  to  desert, 
although  I  might  be   quite  unprepared. 

'  I  set  out  with  fresh  resolution,  knowing  that  my  safety  de- 
pended in  a  great  measure  on  the  distance  I  should  be  from  Cambrai 
in  the  morning.  There  was  a  very  thick  fog,  which  increased  so 
much,  that  I  could  not  perceive  a  tree  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen 
yards.  After  having  proceeded  about  a  furlong,  through  gutters, 
ditches,  bad  roads,  &c.  towards  the  high  road  to  le  Quesnoy,  which 
I  had  frequently  reconnoitred  from  the  ramparts  of  Cambrai,  and 
knew  at  once  on  arriving  at  it;  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  road 
in  as  good  order,  and  as  dry  as  any  I  ever  trod  on ;  it  being 
well  paved,  and  very  level,  not  thawed  in  the  least  degree.  After 
taking  the  direction  of  it  by  compass,  to  make  sure  that  I  was  in 
the  right  road,  I  set  forward  with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather, 
much  rejoiced  that  I  had  been  too  late  to  return  into  the  citadel. 
At  first  every  footstep  I  heard,  whether  of  man  or  horse,  made 
me  quit  the  road  for  the  fields,  where  I  laid  down,  or  dodged 
behind  the  trees  with  which  the  road  was  lined  on  either  side ; 
but  finding  that  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  doing  this,  and 
that  very  few  persons  passed,  I  determined  to  run  the  chance, 
and  to  keep  the  road.  Every  one  I  passed,  wished  me  '  un  boo  soir% 
which  compliment  I  of  course  returned.  The  fog  was  so.  very 
thick  that  we  could  not  distinguish  what  sort  of  a  being  it  was 
that  passed,  although  our  elbows  touched.' 

*  Having  been  walking  at  a  very  tyrisk  rate,  at  ten  o'clock  I  found 
myself  at  the  entrance  of  le  Quesnoy.  I  felt  rather  at  a  loss  how  to 
pass  through  this  place,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  on  account  of  a 
small  stream.  As  I  drew  near  the  gate,  I  found  there  were  a  number 
of  houses  outside  the  walls,  in  the  way  to  and  from  which,  several 
old  women  were  continually  passing  the  gate,  many  of  thtm  with 
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lamps  in  their  hand,  and  to  the  continual  challenge  of  *  Qui  vient  ?* 
from  the  sentries,  one  or  more  were  always  answering.  I  very  quietly 
passed  through,  and  although  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  of  the 
streets,  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at  another  gate,  through  which  I 
passed  with  a  party  of  five  or  six  persons,  who  had  just  answered  the 
challenge.  Tnree  roads  now  offering  themselves,  I  took  the  left  hand 
one  at  random,  as  I  could  not  make  use  of  my  compass  on  account  of 

fersons  occasionally  passing :  after  going  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
found  it  became  narrow  and  rugged,  and  on  taking  its  bearings, 
found  that  it  was  not  the  right  one.  I  spent  some  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  the  right  road  across  the  fields,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  return  close  to  the  town,  and  take  the  middle  road  of  the 
three,  which  was  as  good  as  that  from  Cambrai  to  le  Quesnoy.' 

Mr.  Gordon  does  justice  to  the  laws  of  France,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  they  are  very  strict  in  forbidding  the  plundering  of 
prisoners  of  war  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  but  he .  remarks, 
that  the  laws  are  not  administered  by  those  who  make  them; 
and  if  they  were,  precept  and  practice  are  very  different  branches 
of  moral  philosophy.  Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  G.  and  his  com- 
panions had  no  reason  to  imagine,  by  the  state  in  which  they 
were  sent  to  prison,  that  a  law  existed  against  their  being 
robbed  of  their  clothes,  and  what  few  valuables  they  might 
have  about  them.  An  old  blue  jacket,  trowsers,  and  waistcoat, 
a  hat,  a  shirt,  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a 
pair  of  .braces  formed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gordon's  wardrobe; 
his  watch,  and  two  or  three  dollars  hi  small  money  of  different 
countries,  constituted  the  remainder  of  his  wealth.  Blessed 
however,  with  youth  and  health,  and  a  cheerful  disposition,  he 
frequently  derives  amusement  from  occurrences  that  would 
liave  filled  most  men  with  vexation,  his  mortifications  chiefly 
'tending  to  excite  in  him  a  more  determined  resolution  to  get 
'away  from  them.  His  first  attempt  was  however  somewhat 
premature,  and  unfortunate  in  its  consequences,,  for  being  over- 
taken with  the  companion  of  his  flight,  they  were  fastened' by 
'the  thumbs  together,  and  remanded  into  close  confinement. 
Tffis  next  undertaking  was  more  successful,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  lively  sympathy  the  interesting  detail  of 
his  hopes  and  fears,  the  various  plans  that  entered  his  head,  and 
Were  fondly  cherished  and  ultimately  rejected,  before  he  ventured 
to  lake  the  step,  upon  the  fortune  of  which  his  future  life  seemed 
to  depend :  when  tha^  step  is  taken,  the  interest  he  excites  is 
increased,  and  lie  curnes  the  reader  along  witli  him,  through  all 
Tiis  hazards  and  fatigues,  till,  after  innumerable  risks  and  narrow 
Escapes,  he  bus  the  pleasure  of  leavmg  him  safe  among  his 
friends,  and  grateful  for  his  deliverance,  to  Him  who  redeemed 
lnm  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 

The  profits  of  the  work  are  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the 
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Patriotic?  Fund,  to  which  the  Author  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions, and  those  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  in  the  following  terms. 

'  From  the  English  Committee  appointed  for  distributing  the 
money  allowed  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloyd's,  to  prisoners  of  war 
in  France,  each  sailor  received  seven  pence,  and  I  as  a  passenger  not 
on  French  pay,  received  Is.  10£d.  which  sums  we  were  to  receive 
weekly.  Without  this  assistance,  small  as  it  may  appear  in  England^ 
there  would  scarcely  have  remained  a  prisoner  in  France,  as  they 
would  have  been  either  obliged  by  their  necessities  to  enter  into  the 
French  service,  or  have  perished  miserably  for  the  want  of  the 
commmon  necessaries  of  life :  thus  have  the  subscribers  to  this 
truly  patriotic  fund  most  effectually  served  about  10,000  British 
seamen  and  soldiers,  by  allowing  them  a  penny  a  day  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  absolute  conveniences  of  life;  and,  to  the  as- 
sistance which  I  received  from  this  fund,  I  with  gratitude  ac- 
knowledge myself  in  a  great  measure  indebted,  for  my  present 
liberty. '     p.  86. 

Art.  XIV.  1.  Waterloo.  A  Poem ;  with  Notes.    By  Henry  Davidson, 
Esq.  Advocate.     8vo.  pp.  115.     Price  5s.  6d.  Murray,  1816. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.    A  Poem.     In  two  Cantos.    By  John 
Haskins.     8vo.  pp.  64.    James  Black  and  Son,  1816. 

THESE  poems  will  serve  to  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  remarks  which  occur  in  the  first  Article,  with  respect 
to  political  poetry.  The  only  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Da- 
vidson's poem,  are,  we  were  going  to  say,  the  Notes.  The 
metrical  narrative  is  diffuse  and  incoherent,  "  full  of  sound 
"  and  fury,"  but  leaving  no  distinct  impression ;  and  the  po- 
etical flourishes  with  which  the  story  is  perpetually  inter- 
rupted, remind  us  of  the  solemn  whiffs  and  puffs  by  means 
of  which,  when  smoking  was  in  vogue,  the  Coffee-house  poli- 
tician prolonged  attention  to  his  important  tale.  The  versi- 
fication has  all  the  looseness  without  the  spirit  of  Walter 
Scott's  tales.  Mr.  Davidson  must  attain  eminence  as  a  poet, 
as  well  as  an  '  Advocate,'  before  he  can  be  indulged  in  such 
careless  rhyming  as,  charge  and  urge,  charge  and  St.  George, 
eve  and  brave,  flood  and  loud,  sepulchre  and  hear,  &c.  &c. 
and  in  such  versifying  as  the  following, 

'  Mute  is  each  sound,  yet  Fancy's  ear 
May  list  what  others  cannot  hear,— 
Still  is  the  scene,  vet  Fancy's  ken 
Can  picture  field  of  fighting  men, 

With  breast  that  throbs  as  high, 
As  if  the  trumpet  spoke  again, 
•  And  call'd  the  thousands  to  the  plain, 

Who  sunk  on  earth  to  die. 
Again  they  move  in  serried  line,— 
Again  the  desperate  conflict  join, 

With  banners  streaming  gay, 
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And  mingle  in  their  thrilling  shout 
Charge,  havoc,  break,  recoil  and  rout, 
And  panic  and  dismay  !  !'    p.  4. 

Again :   a  flourish  in  anapoests. 

•  Yet  moved  not  old  Albyn  an  inch  from  her  ground 
No !  though  the  fire-shower  fell  thickly  around,  y 

And  carried  death  wide  through  her  desperate  ring, 
Still  dauntless  she  stood  and  untoavering  I T    p.  28. 

Mr.  Haskins   has  one  very  amusing  couplet;  in  which  lie 
refers  to  La  Haye  Sainte: 

'  A  broken  fence  precedes  the  British  line 
Weak  for  protection,  'tis  O  «  Holy"  thine.' 

and  a  no  less  amusing  note  upon  a  line  in  which  he  adverts 
to  the  '  Muse  of  Addison.' 

'  The  "  Campaign"  written  by  Addison,  has  been  attempted  to 
be  ridiculed  undsr  the  appellation  of  a  "  Gazette  in  Rhyme";  it 
is,  however,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order  of  poetry,  far  su- 
perior to  many,  I  might  almost  say  most,  of  modern  productions.' 

r    From  the  specimens  before  us,  we  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Haskins's  remark.' 


Art.  XV.  Sketch  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the  Vaudois  or 
Waldenses,  inhabiting  the  Vatties  of  Piedmont.  Translated  from 
the  original  Manuscript,  by  the  Rev*  T.  Morgan,  Secretary  to  the 
General  Body  of  Dissenting  Ministers  of  Three  Denominations,  and 
published  by  Order  of  the  Committee,  pp.  20. 8vo.  Price  6d.  1816* 

FTTOIS  small  and  very  cheap  pamphlet  contains   matter  of 
-*■    very  great  importance,   and    possesses    more  real  worth 
than  many  of  the   splendid    and    costly  quartos    of  modern 
times. 

Its  value  consists,  indeed,  rather  in  the  development  of 
truth,  than  in  the  communication  of  pleasure ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated not  merely  to  inform  the  mind,  but  to  rouse  the  best  emo- 
tions and  principles  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  conflict  with  the 
worst,  and  to  engage  compassion  and  benevolence  to  attempt 
at  least  to  lessen  the  miseries  inflicted  by  inhumanity  and  into- 
lerance. 

It  might  have  been  wished,  if  not  expected,  that  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  devoted  Waldenses  should  henceforth  have  been 
only  the  tale  of  other  times,  and  that  a  degree  of  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  would  have  procured  for  their 
children,  a  general  charter  from  civilized  Europe,  to  worship 
their  fathers'  God,  unmolested  by  the  edicts  of  princes,  or  the 
bigotry  of  priests. 

It  is  however  too  true,  that  the  same  generation  which  is 
collecting  and  arranging  the  history  of  former  persecutions,  is 
also  preparing  materials  which  the  future  historian  must  add 
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to  the  melancholy  and  heart-rending  narratives  of  past  ages. 
Our  present  Number  will  unhappily  prove,  that  reason  and  re- 
ligion have  as  yet  too  little  influence  on  human  affairs 

Without  going  iuto  the  details  of  the  horrid  murders  and 
cruelties  to  which  they  were  exposed  before  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  the  sketch  before  us  presents  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  edicts  which  were  framed  subsequently  to  that 
period,  for  the  oppression  and  extermination  of  the  Vaudois. 
By  the  edicts  of  1602,  1603,  and  1609,  '  A  status  quo  was 
re-established,  which  prohibited  them  from  any  acquisition 
beyond  Du  Cluson,  and  Du  Pelis,  and  confined  them  to  the 
thirteen  churches,  which  exist  to  the  present  day.' 
'  Marriages  could  not  be  contracted  between  catholics  and 
protestants,  without  a  promise  from  the  latter  of  a  change  of 
religion  witli  the  least  possible  delay.' — c  There  were  always 
to  be  a  majority  of  Catholics  in  the  administrations  of  the 
communes  ;  so  that  in  those  consisting  of  five  members,  three 
were  Catholics ;  in  those  of  three,  two  were  Catholics;  and 
where  there  were  no  Catholics,  beggars  or  persons  from  a 
neighbouring  commune  have  been  nominated.' — '  The  Ca- 
tholics were  permitted  to  employ  heretical  work-people,  but 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  live  together,  nor  be  treated 
as  domestics.'  In  1617,  '  the  Vaudois  were  prohibited  from 
suffering  any  strangers  of  the  reformed  religion  to  enter  their 
temples.'  In  1618,  *  they  were  forbidden  to  bury  their  dead 
in  cemetries  surrounded  with  walls,  or  with  hedges  of  quick  or 
dead  wood,  and  to  assist  at  the  funerals  of  their  relations  in 
greater  numbers  than  six  persons,  and  those  without  arms.' — 
In  1622,  they  were  only  permitted  to  attend  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  possess  any  shops, 
bouses,  or  chambers,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions.' — '  In  1665,  their  children  might  be 
taken  from  their  relations,  if  the  boys  had  not  completed 
twelve  years,  and  the  girls  ten.'  In  1672,  *  the  Commune 
of  St.  John  was  prohibited  from  having  any  temple  or  mini- 
ster to  reside  there,  or  to  exercise  any  part  of  his  function, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  their  infant  children  from 
the  centre  of  that  Commune  in  the  winter  at  great  risk,  to  be 
baptized  at  a  distance  in  the  Commune  of  Angrogne.'* 
Alter  this  enumeration,  it  is  very  naturally  asked,  *  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  in  the  nineteenth    century,  these 


*  *  In  1653,  they  were  prohibited  from  having  more  than  six  no- 
'  taries,  and  these  must  not  draw  up  any  Catholic  wills ;  those  who 
'  held  the  places  of  notaries  in '  perpetuity,  were  compelled  to  sell 
'  them ;  they  could  only  hold  them  for  their  lives,  or  rent  them  for 
'  ten  or  twenty  years.* 
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'  abominable  edicts  should  have   been  carried    into    exccu- 
<  tion  ?' 

Since  the  year  1800,  when  Piedmont  submitted  to  France, 
till  the  year  1814, 

'  The  Vaudois  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  sub- 
jects, and  emerged  from  the  state  of  slavery  under  which  they  had 
groaned  for  ages.  This  event  was  the  dawn  of  their  happiness ;  for 
the  government  abolished  several  Catholic  cures,  which  were  only  an 
expense  to  the  state,  as  well  as  evidently  unnecessary  by  the  small 
number  of  Catholics  in  those  communes,*  and  granted  the  funds 
which  supported  them  for  salaries  to  the  Protestant  pastors,  whose 
means  of  subsistence  were  reduced  exceedingly  low,  by  the  cessation 
of  the  royal  grant  from  England,  in  1796.' 

These  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  were  not  to  be  continued, 

and 

*  The  Vaudois,  foreseeing  by  the  events  of  1814,  what  was  likely 
to  be  their  condition,  thought  it  necessary  to  depute  M.  Paul  Appia, 


-**« 


*  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  population  of  the  Vaudois  com- 
munes, which  measures  are  taking  to  render  still  more  exact. 


Protestants. 

P.  La  Tour 1600  . 

P.  St.  John 2000  . 

P.  Angrogne 2000  •  , 

P.  Villar 2000  . 

P.  Bobbi 2000  . 

P.  Rora 800  . 

P.  Prarustin     .    •     •     .     .     .  1500  . 

P.  Pramol' 1200  . 

P.  Pral 800  . 

P.  St.  Germain 800  . 

P.  Pomaret 660  . 

Anvers  Pinache    ....  500  . 

Massel 500  . 

Riclaret 600  . 

P.  Ville  Seche      .     •     .     .    .  500  . 

Faet 400  . 

Rocheplate      :    .     .     .     .  400  - 

Rodoret      ••....  350  . 

P.  Manegle 300  . 

Salsa 300  . 

Bovile 150  . 

Cheneviere 150  . 

St.  Martin 100  . 

Traverses 100  . 

Chabrant CO  . 


Catholics. 

.  300 

.  50 

.  100 

.  200 

.  20 

.  30 

.  30 

.  25 
.  60 
.  20 
.  100 
•  40 
.  50 

.'200 
.  20 
.  40 
.  50 
.  60 
.  100 

.  150 
.  30 
.  50 


Total  .  19,770 


1725 
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then  judge  of  the  peace,  and  M.  Peyran,  pastor  of  Pramol,  to  wait 
on  his  Excellency  Lord  Bentinck,  commander  of  the  British  forces 
at  Genoa ;  to  request  that  he  would  take  us  under  his  high  protection, 
and  recommend  us  to  the  king  on  his  return  from  Sardinia,  that  we 
might  receive  the  same  good  treatment  from  him  with  his  other  sub- 
jects. The  king  arrived  at  Genoa  while  the  Vaudois  deputies  were 
in  that  city,  and  Lord  Bentinck  had  indeed  the  goodness  to  speak  of 
us  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  recommend  us  to  his  favour.  This  was 
about  the  eighteenth  of  May.  Victor  Emanuel  arrived  at  Turin  on 
the  twentieth,  and  on  the  twenty-first,  he  published  a  manifesto,  by 
which  he  put  in  force  all  the  edicts  which  his  predecessors  had  issued* 

So  fully  were  these  edicts  carried  into  execution  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that 

'  The  inhabitants  of  St.  John,  having  availed  themselves  of  the 
liberty  which  the  French  government  granted  them,  at  length  built 
a  church  in  the  centre  of  their  commune;  and  by  the  patents  of  toe 
thirtieth  September,  1814,  among  other  things,  the  king  ordered  the 
Intendant  of  the  province  to  compel  us  to  shut  up  the  church  of  St. 
John,  as  built  beyond  the  strict  boundaries  to  which  we  had  been 
confined,  by  the  edict  of  1672/ 

'  The  Syndic  of  Bobbi,  appointed  May,  1815,  is  an  apostate  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  not  worth  a  denier,  and  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors is  a  stranger.  At  St.  John,  one  of  the  counsellors  is  a  beggar, 
who  has  been  clothed  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  the  other 
not  of  the  age  required  by  law;  but  the  king  has  rejected  the  request 
presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  on  this  subject.' 

'  In  the  same  year,  a  vice-judge  of  the  government  of  la  Tour, 
a  man  devoid  of  shame,  who  owes  his  ertetenqe  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  Vaudois,  has  had  the  impudence  to  put  in  force,  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  March,  the  edicts  of  1626,  and  1730.' 

'  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  king  to  his  dominions,  the 
Vaudois  were  deprived  of  all  their  employments,  such  as  receiver- 
ships of  the  contributions,  the  places  of  collectors  of  the  salt  duties, 
secretaries  of  the  communes,  judges,  &c.'  ,»,"'" 

4  Of  such  importance  did  Victor  Emanuel  consider  the.  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Bentinck,  the  representative  of  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous nation  which  had  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors! 
He  rather  chose  to  be  influenced  by  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 
his  ministers,  or  his  fanatical  confessors,  than  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Bentinck/ 

In  a  manly  and  ingenious  declaration, 

'  The  Vaudois  avow  their  having  favoured  the  principles  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  of  breaking  the  fetters  by  which  they  had  been 
bound  for  ages.  Posterity  will  judge,  say  they,  whether  this  be  a 
crime  before  God,  or  even  before  men :' 

and  it  appears  their  humanity  and  good  conduct  have  obtained 
for  them  friends  among  the  various  Powers  who  have  carried 
their  destructive   armies   into    their  sequestered    valleys,  and 
Vol.  VI.  N.  S.  I 
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orer  these  tremendous  mountains.  Suchet,  in  the  name  of  the 
French,- — Suwarrow  (who  it  seems  could  receive  mercy,  if  he 
did  not  shew  it)  on  behalf  of  the  Russians,  and  Niepperg  for 
the  Austrian  armies,  have  acknowledged  the  assistance  and 
hospitality  they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  these  injured 
pe  pie. 

Unsuccessful  as  Lord  Bentinck  had  been  in  his  application 
to  Victor  Emanuel,  Count  Bubtta,  and  Mr.  Hill,  (the  English 
envoy,)  presented 

'  A  short  list  of  requests  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  of  which  we 
give  the  substance : 

'  I.  That  they  may  have  secured  to  them  a  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  of  situation,  in  common  with  the  other  subject!  of  his 
Sardinian  majesty. 

'  II.  That  their  religion  may  be  no  obstacle  to  their  employment 
in  civil  and  military  offices,  according  to  the  scale  of  promotion.* 

'  III.  That  they  may  keep  the  property  acquired  beyond  the  limit* 
to  which  they  were  confined,  and  that  they  maybe  permitted  to  make 
further  acquisitions,  should  they  meet  with  a  fair  opportunity. 

'  IV.  That  they  may  be  permitted  to  settle  in  any  part  of  his  Sar- 
dian  majesty's  dominions,  where  they  may  find  it  their  interest  so 
to  do. 

'  V.  That  the  support  of  their  pastors  may  be  insured  by  the  e»- 
joyment  of  the  property  granted  to  them  under  the  French  govern- 
ment, (that  of  a  salary  of  one  thousand  francs  to  each  of  the  thirteen 
pastors)  or  in  such  mode  as  shall  please  his  Sardinian  majesty. | 

'  VI.  That  they  may  be  permuted  to  keep  open  the  temple  built 
at  St.  John,  beyond  the  ancient  limits,  as  well  as  to  build  others,  and 
to  keep  schools  where  it  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  pastors  to 
reside-i 

■  VII.  That  they  may  have  liberty  to  print,  within  the  dominions 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  such  books  as  are  necessary  for  conducting 
their  public  worship,  or  to  bring  them  from  abroad- 

'  VIII.  That  persons  educated  in  their  religion  may  have  perfect 
liberty  to  practise  as  physicians,  apothecaries,  surgeons,  advocates, 
and  notaries. 

*  IX.  That  in  forming  the  municipal  councils,  regard  be  paid  in 
each  commune  to  the  proportion  of  the  mixed  population,  and  that 

*  AH,  without  exception,  were  dismissed:  the  sub-prefects,  judges, 
secretaries,  &C.  &c. 

3  All  of  them  were  displaced,  and  compelled  to  give  up  what  they 
received  from  the  time  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  king.    Great 
numbers  of  pastors  arc  positively  reduced  to  misery. 

I  This  temple  is  shut  up,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  commune  containing  more  than  two  thousand  Protestants, 
rfhile  the  Catholic  temple  is  opened,  though  the  number  of  that  per- 
suasion is  not  more  than  forty. 
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strangers  to  the  commune  or  indigent  Catholics  do  not  receive  ap- 
pointments, without  their  consent. 

*  X.  That  they  may  be  permitted  to  inclose  their  burial  places 
with  walls,  and  to  repair  or  build  edifices  adapted  to  public  worsnip  or 
instruction. 

«  XI  That  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  may  not,  under 
whatever  pretence,  be  compelled  or  induced  to  change  their  religion** 

*  XII  That  they  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
festivals  pointed  out  in  the  almanack,  which  may  render  them  idle,  or 
seduce  Uiem  into  debauchery  .f 

«  XIII.  Finally,  That  they  may  wholly,  and  in  every  respect,  par- 
take of  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  enjoyed  them  after  the  Revolution,  until  the 
re-establishment  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors by  English  generosity.  Let  the  status  quo  of  January,  1813,  be 
established  with  respect  to  whatever  relates  to  the  Vaudois. 

«  This  application  appears  to  have  been  coldly  received  by  the 
ministers,  under  the  pretence  that  our  situation  was  not  worse  than 
before  the  Revolution,  without  reflecting  that  our  slavery  could 
not  in  effect  be  worse  than  at  that  time.  The  king  also  received  the 
deputation  of  the  Vaudois;  but  he  did  not  promise  thtm  any  relief, 
and  in  truth  granted  them  none,  doubtless  by  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor. The  Vaudois  entertained  hope  that  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
would  prove  a  favourable  event  for  them,  and  the  same  deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  her  majesty ;  but  she  would  not  deign  to 
admit  them  to  an  audience,  notwithstanding  the  positive  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Vidua.9 

With  such  a  case  in  their  possession,  we  conceive  the  Com- 
.mtttee  of  Dissenting  Ministers  would  have  deserved  the  censure 
of  every  virtuous  man,  if  they  had  not  published  it  to  the  world, 
— and  if  they  had  not  carried  their  expression  of  the  feelings 
with  which  it  inspired  them,  to  the  first  minister  of  the  British 
Government.  But  it  is  honourable  to  the  Committee,  that  not 
content  with  these  proceedings,  they  have  also  stretched  out 

*  Our  children  are  liable  to  be  taken  away,  without  resource,  from 
tbenr  parents,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  convents.  Is  not  this  worse  than 
slavery?  , 

f  Certain  Vaudois  found  among  the  mountains,  watering  meadows 
on  the  day  of  a  saint  to  them  unknown,  were  compelled  to  pay  pe- 
nalties, because  they  had  neglected  to  keep  the  festival. 

The  situation  of  the  pastors  is  truly  deplorable ;  for  the  govern- 
ment have  condemned  M.  M.  Vertu  and  Brezzi  (who  rented  from  the 
Protestant  ministers  the  property  granted  by  the  French  government, 
of  the  value  of  one  thousand  francs  each,)  to  re-iraburse  a  sum  of 
about  ten  thousand  francs  advanced  by  them  to  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters, as  they  were  authorised  to  do,  and  to  claim  the  same  from 
the  pastors,  who  are  absolutely  compelled  to  borrow  the  means  of 
eexistnce,  and  of  course  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  such  a  claim. 

12 
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the  hand  of  Charity  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  their 
afflicted  brethren.  From  the  Introduction  to  this  Sketch,  we  are 
happy  to  make  an  extract,  because  we  hope  it  may  assist  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee,  and  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity 
of  adding  to  their  knowledge,  virtue — and  to  virtue,  brotherly 
kindness — and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  have  laid  before  his 
Majesty's  Government,  a  statement  of  the  situation  in  which  these 
afflicted  churches  are  left,  by  the  late  political  events ;  and  bv  a  de- 
putation, have  requested  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  the 
practicability  of  renewing,  in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  the  grant  of 
William  and  Mary. 

*  Waiting  the  result  of  their  application,  which  was  graciously  and 
favourably  received,  the  Committee  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  immediate  relief  of  their  necessitous  brethren, 
and  have  already  sent  to  them  some  pecuniary  assistance. 

*  To  render  this  fund  efficient,  they  invite  the  aid  of  the  benevolent, 
and ,  doubt  not,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  impracticable  to 
obtain  from  the  resources  of  the  nation  adequate  support,  the 
Christian  public,  and  especially  Protestant  Dissenters,  wiil  enable  the 
Committee  to  place  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  and  most  honour- 
able of  continental  Christian  churches,  in  a  state  of  private  and  do- 
mestic comfort,  even  though  their  political  condition  should  continue 
to  be  unjustly  oppressive  and  degraded/ 

How  is  it,  we  may  ask,  in  concluding  this  article,  that  in 
Spain,  in  France,  and  in  Savoy,  the  restored  powers  seem  to 
be  determined  to  re-act  not  only  the  nonsense,  but  the  cruelty 
of  their  ancestors  ?  Is  it  that  Providence  designs  to  prove  to 
the  world,  how  much  men  may  suffer  without  being  improved 
by  suffering, — how  widely  knowledge  may  be  diffused,  and 
yet  men  still  remain  ignorant? — or  to  teach  us  that  amid 
all  the  changing  circumstances  of  society,  we  can  depend  for 
security  only  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  re- 
ligion ? 

At  all  events,  it  is  evident,  whatever  may  be  the  mysteries  or 
the  designs  of  Providence,  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  be- 
fore religious  freedom  and  social  happiness,  shall  be  permanently 
and  universally  enjoyed. 
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Art.  XVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

**  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toko  have  xvorl-s  in  the  press  tmlU  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  striding  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  toorks  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Publicf  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


On  the  first  of  June,  1816,  was  pub- 
lished, Part  I.  of  the  Pomona  Britan- 
nica,  being  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  the  most  esteemed  Fruits  at  present 
cultivated  iu  this  country.  By  G.  Brook- 
*haw,  Esq.  The  object  of  the  Pomona 
Britannica  is,  by  a  series  of  correct  de- 
lineations, to  afford  gentlemen  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
most  choice  and  valuable  varieties  of 
fruit,  which  will  enable  them  to  plant 
gardens  and  orchards  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner;  it  will  also  introduce 
to  their  notice  several  sorts  of  superior 
▼aloe,  which  are  at  present  but  little 
known :  each  plate  will  be  accompanied 
with  "a  letter-press  description  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  habits  of  each 
fruit. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  Reliquiae  Hearnnians;  or,  the 
genuine  remains  of  Thomas  Hearne. 
It  may  not  be  known,  that  this  cele- 
brated antiquary  left  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  (or  more)  pocket  vo- 
lumes, written  in  his  own  hand,  con- 
taining what  may  very  justly  be  termed 
a  Diary  of  his  Pursuits.  This  Diary  com- 
prises bis  opinions  on  books  and  persons, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  corres- 
pondence, anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  literary  and 
political  characters  of  his  day:  with  a 
variety  of  papers  on  subjects  of  history 
and  antiquity.  From  these  volumes  it 
it  proposed  to  select  such  parts  as  ap- 
pear the  most  interesting  a*nd  authentic; 
and  it  is^  confidently  hoped  that  they 
■will  form  a  work  of  great  literary  inte- 
rest and  curiosity.  After  the  manner 
of  Hearne's  own  publications,  the  im- 
pression of  his  Remains  will  be  printed 
for  subscribers  only ;  the  work  will  go 
to  press  immediately  upon  closing  the 
subscription,  in  Auiust. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Major  General  Burn,  in  one 
volume,  duodecimo,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  speedily  published. 

Mr.  Creswell,  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  had  in  the  press,  a  Treatise 
on   Spherics,  comprising  the  elements 


of   spherical   Geometry  and  spherical 
Trigonometry. 

Mr.  George  Kerr,  of  Aberdeen,  will 
soon  publish,  Observations  on  the  Har- 
veian  Doctrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, Philosophic  Etymology,  or  Ra- 
tional Grammar  :  containing  the  nature 
and  origin  of  alphabetic  signs  ;  a  canon 
of  etymology ;  the  common  system  of 
English  grammar  examined}  and  a 
standard  of  orthography  established. 

Mr.  Donovan  is  printing  an  Essay  on 
the  Origin,  Progress,  and  present  Stale 
of  Galvanism,  with  a  statement  of  a 
new  theory. 

The  Author  of  Botanical  Dialogues 
will  soon  publish,  the  Florist's  Manual, 
or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  gay 
Flower  Garden,  with  directions  for  the 
preservation  of  flowers  from  insects,  &c. 
Dr.  John  Ryland  proposes  to  publish 
an  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  late 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  including  seve- 
ral new  MSS.  and  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  in  nine  or  ten  octavo  volumes. 

Dr.  Hughson  is  preparing  a  work 
relative  to  the  Privileges  of  London  and 
South wark,  as  specified  and  confirmed 
by  charters,  statutes,  and  customs. 

In  trfe  press,  and  nearly  ready,  in 
one  volume,  8*o.  The  Report  of 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  takeu  before 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  education  «*f  he  lower 
orders  of  the  Metiopohs.  With  a  di- 
gested Index  and  Appendix. 

On  the  first  of  July  will  be  published 
in  No.  XXVI  of  the  Classical  and  Bib- 
lical Journal,  Mr.  Bellamy's  Answer 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ••  Reasons 
why  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible 
should  not  be  published  without  a 
previous  statement  and  examination  of 
all  the  material  passages  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  misinterpreted." 

The  Selection  of  Engravings  from 
Baron  Denon's  celebrated  description 
of  Egypt,  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  iU 
publication.  It  will  contain,  in  21  parts, 
large  folio,  at  five  shillings  each,  the 
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following  subjects:—  A  portrait  of  De- 
non,  being  the  first  ever  published.-— 
five  plates  of  Geographical  Subjects, 
Maps,  &c. — 50  plates,  comprising  99 
subjects,  views  of  Temples,  Buildings,  &c. 
ancient  and  modern,  and  interesting  or 
remarkable  natural  objects. — Five  plates, 
containing  108  Subjects,  antiquities  of 
various  kinds.— Eight  plates,  90  sub- 
jects, portraits  of  remarkable  natives, 
modern  dresses,  customs,  fee. — 15  plates, 
containing    68    subjects,    architectural 


details,  geometrical  elevations,  plans, 
&c.— 29  plates,  including  447  biero- 
glyphical  subjects,  relating  to  astrono- 
mical science ;  divinities  ;  ancient  cos- 
tumes; sacerdotal  habiliments;  sacrV» 
fical  implements;  military  ensigns, 
arms,  and  accoutrements;  rural  em- 
ployments ;  musical  instruments;  house- 
hold furniture;  historical  baa-reliefs, 
&c.  It  will  be  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year. 


Art  XVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
la  Rocbejaquelein.  Translated  from  the 
second  edition  printed  at  Paris.  With 
a  map  of  Vendee,  8vo.  12s. 

Memorie  of  the  Somervilles;  being  a 
History  of  the  Baronial  House  of  Somer- 
ville,  published  from  the  original  Manu- 
script, in  the  possession  of  the  present 
noble  representative  of  the  family.  By 
James,  eleventh  Lord  Somerville,  2  vols. 
%wo.  91.  2s.  royal  31.  3s. 

Memoirs  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  formerly 
Bishop  of  London:  extracted  princi- 
pally from  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Dr. 
Glocester  Ridley's  Life  of  Bishop  Rid- 
ley ,*and  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastics  1 
Biography,  Is. 

PINE  A&T8. 

• 

The  Antiquities  of  Athens,  &c.  mea- 
sured and  delineated.  By  James  Stuart, 
r\R,S.  F.S.A.  and  Nicholas  Revett;  and 
edited  by  Jos.  Woods,  Architect.  Vol. 
IV.  imperial  folio,  containing  88  plates, 
and  15  vignettes,  71.  7s. 

Atheniensa;  or,  Remarks  on  the  To- 
pography and  Buildings  of  Athens.  By 
William  Wilkins,  A.M.  F.A.S.  Late 
Fellow  of  Gondii  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  with  plates,  8 vo.  12s.  bds. 

Of  Statuary  and  Sculpture  among 
the  Ancients;  with  some  Acconnt  of 
Specimens  preserved  in  England.  By 
James  Dallaway,  M.B.  F.A.S.  Witb  30 
engravings,  and  several  wood-cuts,  im- 
perial 8vo.  21.  8s.  boards. 

Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts,  written  from 
Paris  during  the  Year  1815.  By  Henry 
Milton,  Esq.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Boards. 

HISTORY* 

Hume's  History  of  England,  revised 
for  Fatnily  Use;  with  such  Omissions 
and  Alterations  as  may  render  it  salu- 
tary to  the  Young,  and  unexceptionable 


to  the  Christian.  By  the  Ret.  George 
Berkeley  Mitchell,  A.M.  Vicar  of  SU 
Mary  in  Leicester,  Jtc.  8  vols.  8vo* 
31.  12s.  boards. 

medicine. 

Essays  on  Insanity,  Hypochondriasis, 
and  other  Nervous  Affections.  By  John 
Reid,  M.D.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Water  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  with  some  Account 
of  its  Medicinal  Properties.  By  Chad  es 
Scud  am  ore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  fcfe. 
&c.  3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hints  to  a  Traveller  into  Foreign 
Countries.  By  the  Rev.  John  Marriot, 
Rector  of  Church  Lawford,  &c.  18mo. 
3s.  sewed. 

Arguments  and  Facts  demonstrating 
that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written 
by  John  Lewis  de  Lolme,  Author  of 
the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  English 
Constitution.  ByThomas  Busby, Mus.D. 
Author  of  a  TrauslatiSn  of  Lucretius, 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Spurinna,  or  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age, 
with  Notes  and  Biographical  Illustra- 
tions. By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  BarU 
8vo.  9s. 

POETRY. 

The  Lay  of  the  Laureate,  Carmen 
Nuptial*.  By  Robert  Sou  they,  Esq. 
P.  L.  foolscap  8vo.  4s. 

Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and 
Manners.  By  Jane  Taylor,  Author  of 
Display,  Original  Poems  for  lafant 
Minda,  &c  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Waterloo,  a  Poem,  with  Notes.  By 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  Advocate.  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

An  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the    Princess    Charlotte   of 
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Wain,  to  hi!  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Leopold  ofSaxeCobourg,  MayB,  IS  16. 
By  M.  Montague,  2*. 

Poems, dedicated  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 
By  Alfred  Bunn,  Dvo.  4s. 

illustrations  of  a  Poetical  Character, 
in  four  Tales  ;  with  oilier  poems.  12mo. 
5s.  Oil.  board*. 

The  Honapartcid  j  or  a  Serio-comic 
Sketch  of  the  Political  U!e  and  Adven- 
tures of  the  rcnoo'iird  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, late  Emperor  or  the  French,  Sec. 
Bio,  4*.  sewed. 

Euripides'  Alcestis,  Burlesqued.  By 
Iasachur   Styrke,    Gent.    8vo.    is.    6d. 

Hypocrisy,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  Colton,  A.M.  SiO.  9a.  boards. 

The  Sacriiiea  of  Isabel,  a  Poena.  By 
Edward  Quillinnn,  Esq.  Author  of  Mon- 
tbermer.  3s.  fid.  boardi. 

Ilderim,  a  Syrian  Tale,  in  four  Canto*. 
8fq.  4a.  6d. 

Friendship,  a  Poem,  in  tiro  parts, 
foolscap,  5  to.  it.  fid. 

Da  Mowbray,  a  Poem,  foolscap,  8io. 
4f.Gd, 

Bert  ran,  a  Poetic  Tale,  tn  four  Can. 
toa.  By  Sir  Egeiion  Brydges,  Bait. 
KJ.  M.  P.  fool  soap,  8to.  5s. 


The  Principles  of  Population  and 
ftoduetion,  as  they  are  affected  by 
the  progress  of  society,  with  a  vie*  to 
Moral  tad  political  consequences.  By 
John  Weyland,  jun.  En.  P.  R.  S.  Svo. 
14a. 

Obaervatloni  on  the  Principles  which 
eater  into  the  Commerce  in  Grain,  and 
into  the  measures  for  supplying  food  to 
till  people,  being  the  substance  of  ao 
Bamy  read  to  the  Literary  and  Com- 
■Ptaml  Society  of  Glasgow.  ByDugaH 
-     ■-   -  j.  Bvo.  8s. 

,    iposcd  ascertain,  speedy, 

and  enactoal,  for  the  relief  of  oar  pre- 
sent emharrassments.  By  J.  Symmons, 
Esq,  2s,  6ii. 
Observations  on  the  intended  imeiid- 
le  Irish  Grand  Jury  Laws, 
r  under  the  Consideration  of  the 
Honourable  House,  of  Commons :  to 
■hirh  is  added,  a  Plan  for  the  general 
Surrey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  and 
'  i  the  Commutation  of  Tithes;  with 
wtaiit  Hints  relative  to  the 
nnomy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
-•  of  the  Poor.  ByWiU 
vsq,  Svo.  5a.  sewed. 
"    ■'  the  Necessity  of  the 


existing  Corn  Laws  considered,  i 
Relation  to  the  Agricultural  I 
the  Tenantry,  the  Landholder,  and  the 
Country.  By  Charles  Henry  Parry, 
M.D.   F.B.S.  &c.  Bra. Bs.  boards. 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Bowdler,  A.M.    Svo.  3a  sewed. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  Efficacy  of  Baptism  vin- 
dica.ud  from  Misrepresentation.  By 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  fee  Svo.  Price  5s. 

Dr.  Maul's  Sermon  on  Regeneration, 
vindicated  from  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Biddulph.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Salop  District  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Price  Is.  fid. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects  and  Oc- 
casions. By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector 
of  Long  Newton,  Durham.     Svo,   ISs. 

A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Nature  of 
Baptism,  and  of  the  Benefits  bestowed 
upon  Christians  in  that  Sacrament;  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  and  the  Sense  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  Robert 
Hardy,  A.M.  Vicar  of  the  United  Pa- 
rishes of  Walberlon  and  Yapton,  and  of 
Stoughton  in  Sussex,'  and  Chaplain  to 
his  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent     Price  Gd. 

Village  Sermons.  By  George  Bur- 
der.  Vol.  7.  lSmo.  fa. 

Sermons,  by  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor, 
LL.D.  Prebeudarv  of  Chester,  Rector 
of  West  Sirby,  and  Vicar  of  East  Ham. 
Svo.  6b.  boards. 

Every  Day  Christianity.  By  the 
Author  of  Rhoda,  &c.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 
sewed. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By 
the  late  Rev.  William  Jesse,  A.M.  Svo. 

Dissertations  on  various  Interesting 
Subjects,  with  a  View  to  Illustrate  tho 
amiable  ami  moral  spirit  of  Christ's 
Religion;  and  to  correct  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  some  Doctrines,  at  present 
modern  and  fashionable.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watson.  Bro.  6s.  boards. 

A  new  nnil  complete  edition  of  the 
Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Cecil, 
M.A.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row.  Collected  and  revised 
by  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.  3  vol.  9to.  SI.  Ss. 


ached  in  Lambeth  Cha- 
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pel,  at  tbe  Consecration  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Robrrt.  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia.  By  Joseph  Hoi  den  Pott,  A.M. 
Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
.Martin  in  the  Fields.  4fr .  2s. 

Academical  Sermons,  containing,  1. 
A  defence  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  against  the  innovations  of 
modern  Socinians.  2.  The  necessity  of 
a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  Holy 
Scripture.  3.  The  necessity  and  nature 
of  a  call  to  the  Ministry :  in  several  dis- 
courses preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  principally  in 
the  years  1814,  1315,  and  1816.  By 
Richard  Mant,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Bo-' 
tolph's,  Bishopsgate.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

A  new  version  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Saint  Matthew,  with  a  literal  com- 
mentary on  all  the  difficult  passages :  to 
which  is  preGxed,  an  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended 
chiefly  for  Young  Students  m  Divinity. 
Written  originally  in  French,  by  Messrs. 
Dc  Beausobre  and  Lenfant,  by  the  order 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Anew  edition, 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Reflections  on  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  to  show 
its  defects,  and  the  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing, to  improve  it;  with  a/ specimen  of 
such  an  attempt.  By  B.  Boothroyd, 
editor  of  the  Biblia  Hemraica,  4to. 

God  the  author  of  Peace;  a  Sermon, 
preached  in  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  at 
Mill  Hill,  in  Leeds,  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary, 18, 1816,  b^ing  the  day  appointed 
for  public  Thanksgiving  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jervis,  Minister  of  Mill  Hill 
Chapel. 

A  Friend  to  the  Sick  and  Afflicted :  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  poor.  4d.  or 
3s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

A  few  plain  prayers,  intended  to  be 
sent  with  each  set  of  baby  linen  lent  to 
poor  women.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Six  Lettt  rs  to  a  Lady  of  Quality, 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  late  Na- 
thaniel Hook,  £^q.  Author  of  the  Ro- 
man History;  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious peace,  and  the  true  foundation 
of  it.  2s. 

.The  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Christian  Comforter,  asserted  and  ex- 
plained in  a  course  of  Sermons  on 
John  xvi.  7.  preached  at  the  Bampton, 
Lecture.  By  Reginald  Heber,  M.A« 
Rector  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  &c.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Labouring  Man's  Advocate,  a 
Sermon  on  the  duty  of  Masters  respect- 


ing the  wages  of  Labourers.  Col.  iy.  t. 
By  John  Ovington,  6d. 

Thft  guilt  of  neglecting  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  among  the  poor,  and  pub- 
lished by  desire  of  the  Rt.  H.  the  Lord 
Mayor.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  8?o. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Moni- 
tor, together  with  hints  for  self  exami- 
nation. By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles, 
12mo.  Is.  ' 

A  concise  system  of  Self-government, 
in  the  great  affairs  of  life  and  godliness. 
By  S.  Edmondson,  8vo.  8s. 

A  word   of   consolation   to   such  as 
mourn  under   a  sense-  of   sin.      By  J.. 
Oddie,  with  a  recommendatory  preface, 
and  sketch  of  the  Author's  life,  by  S. 
Edmondson.  Is.  fld. 

The  Christian's  Manual,  compiled 
from  the  Enchiridion  M i litis  Christian i 
of  Erasmus.  By  Philip  Wyatt  Crow- 
ther,  Esq.  8vo.  8s. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Sermon*,   ex-. 
pressly  adapted  to  be  read  iu  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of 
Claverton.    Second  edition,  with  addi- 
tions. 8vo.  9s.  boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AMD  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  Afrioa.  By 
Col.  Maurice  Kea tinge,  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Sec. 
comprising  a  journey  through  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  to  Morocco,  with 
Yt  particular  account  of  that  Empire, 
4to.  illustrated  with  34  plates  of  sce- 
nery, antiquities,  and  costume  from 
drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  the  Au- 
thor. 41.  4s.  boards. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  and 
Travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa  of  Ro- 
bert Adams,  a  sailor,  who  was  detained 
three  years  in  slavery  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  Great  Desert,  and  resided  several 
months  at  Tombuctoo.  4to.  II.  5s. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World,  from 
1306  to  1812;  in  which  Japan,  Kam- 
schatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  were  visited.  Inclu- 
ding a  Narrative  of  the  Author's  Ship- 
wreck on  the  Island  of  Sannack,  and 
his  subsequent  wreck  in  the  ship's  long 
boat.  With  an  Account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
a  Vocabulary  of  their  Language.  By 
Archibald  Campbell.  Illustrated  by  a 
Chart,  8vo.  9s.  boards.' 
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Art.  I.  The  Ancient  History  of  South  Wiltshire ;  by  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  pp.  25*.  Royal  Folio,  Boards.  Price  12/. 
12s.  (Nearly  80  Plates,  including  the  Maps  of  the  Stations.) 
Murray,   1812. 

npHIS  splendid  volume  has  been  published  in  three  distinct 
—  portions,  the  first  of  which  appeared  so  long  since  as  1810. 
The  third  portion  has  completed  the  investigation  of  South 
Wiltshire ;  and  the  concluding  paragraph  announces  the 
Author's  *  intention  to  prosecute  the  same  researches  throughout 
€  the  Northern  District  of  the  County,  where  a  spacious  and 
€  unexplored  field  is  left  open  for  inquiry  and  investigation.9 
That  course  of  investigation  he  has  since  been  pursuing  ;  and 
very  recently  he  lias  publicly  signified  that  the  first'  portion 
of  his  second  volume  will  shortly  appear.  It  is  probable  that 
volume,  if  completed,  will  equal,  in  size  and  sumptuousness, 
the  one  that  has  preceded  it.  We  presume  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  are  already  accumulated. 

To  those  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  per- 
formance we  need  not  remark,  how.  decidedly  it  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  works  relating  to  the  earliest  British  antiquities. 
And  this  precedence  has  been  very  fairly  and  very  dearly 
earned,  at  the  expense  of  many  years  of  zealous  prosecution, 
and  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  It  will  ever  stand  high 
among  the  most  conspicuous  instances  illustrative  of  the  good 
fortune  which  befalls  the  cause  of  knowledge,  when  a  man 
whose  taste  devotes  him  to  that  cause,  can  afford,  and  has 
the  spirit  to  afford,  to  pursue  an  inquiry  in  which  there  is  no 
way  to  success  but  through  an  expensive  process.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  process  was  never  more  evident  than  in 
the  present   instance.     The   injunction,  "  Put   money  in   thy 

furse,"  might  pertinently  have  been  enforced,  with  more  than 
ago's  reiteration,   on  a  man  entering  on  such  a  field.     The 
results  of  a  few  days'  operations  with  the  battalion  of  spade- 
and-pick-axe-men,  might  no    doubt  have   sufficed,  to  an  in- 
genious man,  for  originating  a  multitude  of  conjectures  and 
Vol.  VI.     N.S.  K 
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amusing  speculations;  might  even  have  been  made  Hie  basis 
of  some  fanciful  and  perhaps  plausible  system ;  but  this 
would  have  brought  us  into  no  intimacy  with  ancient  reality  : 
the  main  substance  of  the  grand  deposits  of  the  materials  of 
kaowledge  would  have  remained  in  darkness  beneath  the 
ground,  secure  against  inquisitiveness,  learning,  speculation, 
and  fancy,  till  a  man  should  arrive  with  the  means  of  com- 
manding permanently  a  posse  of  disciplined  labourers,  and 
himself  insatiably  intent  on  unveiling  the  secrets  of  Time 
and  Death. 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  here  and  there  an  individual  of 
the  class  who  are  able  to  subsidize  all  kind  of  forces  in  aid 
of  a  laudable  purpose,  should  be  seized  upon  by  a  passion 
for  opening  avenues,  and,  as  it  were,  making  roads,  into 
some  of  the  most  obstructed  and  obscure  tracts  of  inquiry. 

The  peculiar  subjects  of  Sir  R.  Hoare's  extensive  and  minute 
investigations,  may  be  denominated  the  British  Antiquities, 
by  eminence;  for  he  takes  us  completely  back  beyond  the 
age  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Romans,  and  surrounds  us 
with  the  memorials  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  island.  He 
marks  in  the  most  decided  manner  the  sites  of  their  villages, 
collecls  a  multitude  of  the  identical  implements  once  grasped 
in  their  hands,  for  uses  of  domestic  economy,  or  hunting,  or 
religion,  or  war ;  and  of  ornaments  which  decked  their  wild 
and  painted  forms.  But  more  than  this,  he  follows  those  forms 
themselves  to  the  last  retreat,  and  brings  to  light  the  cinerary 
relics,  or  the  complete  skeletons,  of  rational  beings,  many  of 
whom  lived  before  ihe  commencement  of  our  era,  and  whose  re- 
mains had  reposed  inviolate  till  the  hour  of  our  Author's  inva- 
sion of  their  sepulchres.  And,  before  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
searches had  rendered  the  spectacle  familiar,  it  must  have  been 
very  striking  to  see  the  forms  which  have  lain  still  and  silent 
so  prodigiously  longer  a  time  than  they  lived  and  moved  ; 
to  behold,  brought  for  a  moment  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
the  beings  that  walked  in  that  light  at  a  period  so  much 
nearer  the  morning  of  the  world ;  to  realise  iu  imagination 
the  fact,  that  these  very  forms,  seen  and  handled  by  the  dis- 
turbers of  their  long  repose,  have  conversed,  and  walked,  and 
played,  and  worshipped,  and  fought,  on  the  fields  and  hills, 
at  a  few  feet  beneath  the  green  turf  of  which  they  have  been 
lying  unseen  while  unnumbered  generations  have  had,  in  suc- 
cession, their  youth  and  age,  their  gaieties  and  sorrows,  their 
business,  superstitions,  and  animosities,  on  the  very  same  fields 
and  hills.  The  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  these  Aborigines, 
that  absence  of  all  the  high  improvements  of  human  nature 
which  reduces  eo  low  the  interest  felt  towards  a  living  race, 
has  a  far  less  repressive  effect  on  that  felt  for  a  raoe  contem- 
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plated  in  the  shades  of  remote  time.  The  combination  of  anti- 
quity and  death  has  a  strange  power  of  investing  objects 
with  a  character  of  dignity  and  solemnity. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  character  of  the  venerable  relied 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  a  person  whose  sensibility  should  b& 
of  a  pensive  and  romantic  tendency,  would  not  feel  unmiri  • 
gled  complacency  in  such  a  wide  unsparing1  ransack  of  the 
aboriginal  tombs.  While  eager  to  know  their  contents,  he 
would  be  sometimes  haunted  by  a  slight  intimating  sentiment, 
as  if  a  certain  kind  of  sanctity  were  violated  by  the  rapa- 
cious curiosity  which  marches  the  gang  of  sturdy  excavators 
from  tumulus  to  tumulus,  with  unrelenting  activity,  and  in  a 
short  time  throws  open  scores  of  these  primitive  asylums  of 
the  dead.  To  the  dying  Celts,  and  to  thehr  kindred  antf  . 
friends  who  raised  these  mounds  Over  their  remains,  it  would 
have  been,  notwithstanding  the  rude  state  of  their  moral 
nature,  a  most  ungracious  thought,  that  their  sepulchral  abodes 
would  be  ravaged  by  the  hands  of  a  future  and  alien  race* 
The  case,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  be  one  in  which  the 
interests  of  knowledge  take  just  precedence  of  this  refinements. 
of  sensibility;  and  the  knowledge  very  properly  desired,  Could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of 
facte.  It  is  to  be  mentioned,  besides,  that  our  indefatigable 
investigator  made  it  a,  rule  to  leave  the  human  relics  in  their 
repository,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  darkness,  taking  away 
only  the  articles  which  had  accompanied  the  interment. 

Wiltshire,  the  county  in  which  our  Author  resides,  is  distin- 
guished above  every  other  part  of  England,  for  the  number 
of  monumental  vestiges  of  the  people  of  the  earliest  ages. 
And  from  the  circumstance  of  so  large  a  part  of  it'  having 
remained,  from  those  ages  till  now,  unviolated  by  agricultural 
operations,  a  very  great  proportion  of  those  vestiges  have? 
continued  conspicuous  and  entire,  being  of  a  nature  oyer  which' 
mere  time  and  the  elements  have  little  power.  When  ou> 
Author,  in  his  younger  days,  used  to  fly  over  these  tracts  so' 
palpably  marked  with  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  in  the  wild 
ardour  of  the  chace,  he  little  dreamed,  he  confesses,  that  th* 
field  was  ever  to  become  to  him  so  enchanted  a  ground  ih> 
so  very  different  a  way.  He  was,  it  seems,  led  into  this  new' 
pursuit  by  a  man  in  comparatively  humble  life,  Mr.  Curtniflg- 
ton,  of  Heytesbury,  whose  enthusiasm  for  British  Anttyuiti£i 
had  found  means  for  prosecuting,  on  a  considerable  scale,  the, 
investigation  of  the  barrows  the  habitual  sight  of  whifch  had 
kindled  it.  He  had  made  a  most  valuable  collection  of  thfeir 
venerable  spoils ;  and  no  one  who  was  introduced  to  him  WiM* 
ever  forget  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he  received  an  iitgirirf- 
tive  tishant,  or  the  interest  and  intelligence  with  which  he 
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shewed  and  illustrated  his  acquisitions.  He  zealously  aided  the 
wider  plan  of  operations  of  Sir  R.  Hoare,  who  derived  great 
advantage  from  his  experience,  sagacity,  and  zeal,  and  who  takes, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  every  occasion  to  honour  his  memory. 
He  lived  to  see  his  portrait  placed  at  the  head  of  this  splendid 
publication,  accompanied  with  a  dedication  of  the  work  to  him, 
in  terms  certainly  not  the  most  happily  chosen  for  expressing  the 
regard  and  respect  which  the  Author  most  sincerely  felt  for  him. 
Sir  R.  Hoare  commences  the  volume  with  a  kind  of  motto 
with  which  he  also  closes  it : — "  We  speak  from  facts,,  not 
"theory:' 

'  Such/  says  he,  '  is  the  motto- 1  adopt,  and  to  this  text  I  shall 
most  strictly  adhere.  I  shall  not  seek  amongst  the  fanciful  regions 
of  romance,  an  origin  for  our  Wiltshire  Britons,  nor,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  by  whom,  and  at  what  period,  our  island  was  first  peo- 
pled, involve  myself  in  a  Celtic  or  Belgic  controversy.  I  shall  de- 
scribe to  you  what  we  have  found  ;  what  we  have  seen  ;  in  short,  I. 
Shall  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  draw  from  it  such  conclusions 
as  shall  appear  not  only  reasonable,  but  even  uncontradictable.' 

* 

Notwithstanding  this  prudent  resolution,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  hopelessness,  as  we  fear,  of  the  controverted  questions 
respecting  the  Celtic  race,  as  to  their  origin  and  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  regions  which  they  at  any  period  occupied,  he  does 
venture  a  little  on  the  treacherous  ground,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  introduction,  by  deriving  the  Celts,  without  hesitation, 
from  a  Scythian  origin,  whereas  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  origin  ; — by  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  define 
the  extent  of  countries  occupied  by  this  race; — and  by  too 
confident  an  assumption  of  the  entirely  separate  and  Celtic 
nationality  of  the  people  so  far  in  the  interior  as  Wiltshire, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  Belg»,  who  were  found  by 
Caesar  in  possession  of  the  south-eastern  coast.  He  is  confi-' 
dent  that  this  more  interior  population  was  the  absolutely  primary 
colonization  ;  and  that  its  original  entrance  into  the  island  from 
Gaul  was  at  its  south-west  extremity.    He  says, 

'  The  progress  of  population  may  still  be  traced  from  this  remote 
corner  along  the  western  shores  of  our  island.  Numerous  remains 
of  stone  circles,  cromlechs,  rocking  stones,  and  tumuli^  still  exist 
in  the  Scilly  islands,  and  are  continued  along  the  coasts  of  Cornwall 
and  Dorset,  to  the  widely  extended  plains  of  Wiltshire ;  all,  from 
their  rudeness,  bespeaking  a  very  ancient,  and  I  may  pronounce,  a 
Celtic  origin,  and  corresponding  in  a  very  striking  degree  with  those 
on  the  opposite  shores  6f  our  mother-country,  Gaul/ 

.  Except  as  for  means  of  unavailing  controversy,  we  have  very 
small  obligations  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for  their  care- 
less, ignorant,  and  confused  statements  respecting  the  origin, 
distinctions,  progresses,  and  localities  of  the  ancient  nations. 
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Our   Author,   however,    very   wisely  ceases  to    *  tread   the 

*  crude  consistence'  of  the  written  history,  and  comes  on 
ground  of  which  he  is  incomparably  more  the  master  than  - 
any  contemporary  or  preceding  individual.  He  observes  how 
uninteresting,  how  nearly  devoid  of  character,  is  the  general 
face  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  to  an  uninstructed  beholder.  But 
by  long  and  inquisitive  and  experimental  attention  a  perception 
is  acquired,  to  which  this  blank  surface  presents  itself  marked 
with  innumerable  traces  and  signs  of  most  striking  import;  and 
that  exclusively  of  the  tumuli  which  are  so  palpable  to  the  most 
ordinary  observation.  " 

€  In  traversing  the  extensive  downs  our  attention  is  continually  * 
arrested  by  the  works  of  the  ancient  Britons;  strong  fortresses,  circles, 
barrows,  and  other  inequalities  of  the  ground.  Whoever  has  studied 
attentively  the  formation  of  our  chalk  hills  will  observe  that  all 
maiden  downs,  by  which  I  mean  all  land  untouched  by  the  plough, 
bear  a  most  even  and  smooth  surface  ;  and  wherever  we  find  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  surface  altered  by  excavations  and  other  irregulari- 
ties, we  may  there  look  with  a  prospect*  oi%  success  for  the  habitations 
of  the  Britons  ;  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  verdant 
hue,  and  the  soil  thrown  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint.  *f  here, 
on  turning  up  the  soil,  will  be  found  convincing  proofs  of  ancient  re- 
sidence, such  as  animal  bones,  pottery,  brick  tiles,  and  coins  of  the 
lower  empire.  Such  are  the  certain  indicia  which  have  led  us  to 
the  discovery  of  numerous  British  towns  and  settlements/ 

The  last  mentioned  of  these  indicia  is,  however,  far  from 
being  of  general  occurrence.  This  detection  of  the  marks  of 
ancient  abode  is  quite  a  new  acquisition7  to  the  scanty  know- 
ledge of  British  antiquity ;  and    it  furnishes,  says  our  Author, 

*  a  certain  and  infallible  index,  by  which  we  are   enabled  to 
'  trace  the  progress  of  British  population   from  the  rudest  to 

*  the  most  civilized  sera.'     The  sole  merit  of  the  discovery  is  at- 
tributed, in  marked  and  liberal  terms,  to  Mr.  Cunnington. 

In  describing  the  various  forms  of  the  mounds  and  ditches, 
Sir  Richard  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  as  of  British 
origin,  those  of  simple  slight  construction  and  irregular  shape. 
Those  of  massive  square  or  oblong  form,  are  pronounced  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Romans.  But  there  is  an  intermediate 
class,  of  not  very  regular  or  symmetrical  shape,  but  of  great 
mass,  and  with  multiplied  defences.  These  are  judged  to  be 
Saxon,  or  Roman,  or  possibly,  in  some  instances,  Danish  im- 
provements upon  original  British  works.  The  works  of  dc- 
eidedly  the  highest  antiquity,  are  shewn  to  be  a  proportion  of 
the  barrows,  and  certain  circles  chielly  on  the  highest  grounds,' 
formed  of  a  slight  vallum  and  ditch,  including  but  a  small 
area,  and  apparently  '  not  intended  for  any  military  purpose, 
4  but  most  probably  for  some  civil  or  religious  object.'     There 
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use,  however,  must  be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Bat  tbere 
seems  to  be  no  room  left  for  conjecture  with  respect  to  another 
description  of  earthen  works,  in  the  form  of  a  double  bank  with 
a  hollow  way  between,  carried  across  the  downs  in  a  varying 
direction,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  length. 

'  I  shall  consider  them,'  says  Sir  Richard,  '  as  covered  ways, .  or 
lines  of  communication  from  one  British  town  to  another :  they  were 
evidently  not  raised  for  barriers  of  defence  ;  the  bank  being  of  equal 
height  on  each  side,  and  the  area  of  the  ditch  broader  in  proportion, 
and  flatter,'  (than  in  the  barrier  ramparts  previously  described.) 
*  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  on  our  downs  opened  a  wide 
field  for  reflection  and  conjecture;  and  much  time  was  spent  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  till  at  length  their  connexion  with  the  British 
towns  became  apparent,  and  ascertained  most  clearly  the  original 
cause  of  their  formation.9 

As  to  the  Barrows,  the  general  fact  of  their  sepulchral 
design  was  familiarly  known;  it  was  for  our  Author's  expe- 
rience to  detect  the  anomaly  that  a  small  proportion  of  them, 
the  same  in  external  appearance,  are  not  sepulchral,  and  do 
not  yield  to  the  investigator  any  indication  of  their  design. 
Such  operations  without  conceivable  use  would  be  strange, 
(as  it  may  well  be  supposed  the  toil  of  raising  and  shaping- 
these  masses  must  have  been  a  very  undesirable  thing  to  the 
wild  companies  whose  hands  and  rude  implements  had  so 
heavy  a  task,)  if  we  had  not  been  informed  by  C»sar  how 
much  of  the  valuable  properties  which  recumraend  more  modern 
forms  of  social  economy  prevailed  iu  the  constitution  of  society 
of  the  Gaulish  and  British  population ;  of  which  the  smaller 
portion,  the  Druids  and  a  species  of  nobles,  held  the  rest 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  little  better.  Let  any  of  these  worthy 
persons  be  seized  with  a  fancy  to  have  an  artificial  hill  on 
any  particular  spot  for  the  purpose  merely  of  enjoying  the  sun- 
shine and  air  upon,—  the  subject  tribe  knew  their  duty. 

Our  Author's  long  attention  to  barrows  has  enabled  him  to 
form  a  classification,  of  twelve  distinctions.  So  many  defi- 
nable varieties  of  shape  he  denominates  long  barrow,  of  two 
classes— bowl  barrow — bell  barrow — druid  barrow,  of  four 
olasses — pond  barrow — twin  barrow-- cone  barrow— and  broad 
barrow  ;'  illustrating  all  the  descriptions  by  elegant  engravings. 
It  seems  there  would  be  an  exception  or  two  to  the  general 
rule  that  these  exterior  forms  supply  no  index  of  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  contents,  in  the  Pond  Barrow  indeed,  Sir 
Richard  never  found  any  sepulchral  remains;-  and  it  is  as 
unaccountable,  as  to  its  use,  as  it  is  singular  iu  form.  '  It 
'  differs  totally  from  all  the  others,  and  resembles  an  excavation 
'  made  for  a  pond ;  it  is  circular,  and  formed  with  the  greatest 
'  exactness ;  having  no  protuberance  within  the  area,  which  is 
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perfectly  level.' — A  succession  of  experiments  on  the  Long 
Barrows,  which  surpass  all  the  other  classes  in  magnitude, 
had  so  uniform  a  result,  that  after  a  while  tie  passed  them 
by  in  his  exploring  operations. 

*  They  differ  very  materially  from  the  circular  barrows  in  their* 
contents,  for  we  have  never  found  any  brass  weapons  or  trinkets  de- 
posited with  the  dead,  nor  the  primary  interment  deposited  within 
the  funeral  urn.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  wo  have  always  found 
skeletons  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  and  at  the  broad  end,  lying  in 
a  confused  and  irregular  manner,  and  near  one  or  more  circular 
cists  cut  in  the  native  chalk,  and  generally  covered  with  a  pile  of 
stones  or  flints.  In  other  parts  of  the  tumulus  we  have  found  stags' 
horns,  fragments  of  the  rudest  British  pottery,  and  interments  of 
burnt  bones  near  the  top.  These  indicia  attest  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  long  barrows.' 

We  transcribe  the  account  of  a  second  experiment  on  Gorton 
Long  Barrow,  which,  even  after  encroachments  on  both  sides 
by  the  plough,  measures  two  "hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  twenty-five  broad,  its  highest  elevation  being  nine  feet. 

'  Mr  Cunnington  commenced  another  section  nearer  the  eastern 
extremity,  where,  after  clearing  away  the  earth  for  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  he  came  to  a  large  stone,  which  required  the  strength  of  three 
men  to  lift  out.  This  proved  to  be  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  loose  flint*, 
marl  stones,  &c.  which  became  wider  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
base  of  the  ridge  measured  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
about  ten  feet  in  width.  Beneath  this  ridge  were  found  eight 
skeletons,  lying  promiscuously  in  various  directions.  Seven  of  them 
were  adults,  the  eighth  a  child :  they  had  been  deposited  on  the 
floor  of  the  barrow,  between  two  excavations  in  the  native  soil,  of 
an  oval  form,  and  seven  feet  apart.  These  oval  cists  or  pits  were 
about  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  deep ;  they  were  cut  in  the 
chalk,  and*  with  the  skeletons,  were  covered  with  a  pyramid  of  flints 
and  stones.'    p.  102. 

Of  the  Druid  Barrows,  (a  denomination  retained,  but  re- 
tained merely  as  a  denomination,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Stukeley, 
who  applied  it,)  his  opinion  is,  that  they  were  appropriated 
to  females,  (his  phrase  is,  '  to  the  female  tribes,  J  €  because 
in  most  instances  they  have  been  found  to  contain  diminutive 
articles,  such  as  small  cups,  small  lance  heads,  amber,  jet, 
and  glass  beads. 

The  modes  and  circumstances  of  the  funeral  deposite  are 
exceedingly  various.  The  grand  difference  is  that  of  crema- 
tion and  interment  of  the  body  entire.  Our  Author  admits 
as  unquestionable,  that  the  simpler  mode  of  burying  entire 
was  man's  earliest  manner  of  separating  and  concealing  the 
dead  from  the  living;  but  he  had  innumerable  proofs  that 
both  modes  were  in  use  at  once  at  a  very  ancient  period  of 
British  sepulture.     He  found  the  skeletons  of  some  bodies 
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which  had  been  placed  with  the  legs  gathered  up  toward 
the  thighs ;  these  he  judges,  from  a  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, to  be  examples  of  the  primitive  mode  of  disposing 
the  dead.  He  distinguishes  several  of  the  varieties  of  both 
the  methods,  and  expresses  his  opinion  of  their  probable  suc- 
cession in  the  order  of  time. 

*  In  the  first  mode,  (burying  entire),  we  have  frequently  found 
the  body  deposited  within  a  cist,  with  the  legs  and  knees  drawn 
up  and  the  head  placed  towards  the  north,* 

<  The  second  mode  of  burying  the  body  entire,  is  evidently  proved 
to  be  of  a  much  later  period,  by  the  position  of  the  head  and 
body,  and  by  the  articles  deposited  with  them.  In  this  case  we 
find  the  body  extended  at  full  length,  the  heads  placed  at  random 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  instruments  of  iron  accompanying 
them.9 

*  Two  modes  of  cremation  seem  also  to  have  been  adopted; 
at  first,  the  body  was  burnt,  the  ashes  and  bones  collected,  and 
deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  or  in  a  cist  excavated  in 
the  native  chalk.  This,  being  the  most  simple,  was  probably  the 
most  primitive  custom  practised  by  the  ancient  Briton*.  The 
funeral  urn,  in  which  the  ashes  "of  the  dead  were  secured,  was 
the  refinement  of  a  later  age.  The  bones,  when  burnt,  were  col- 
lected,  and  placed  within  the  urn,  which  was  deposited  with  its 
mouth  downuards,  in  a  cist  cut  in  the  chalk.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  them  witlt  their  mouth  upwards,  but  these  instances  are 
not  very  common  2  we  have  also  frequently  found  remains  "of  the 
linen  cloth  which  enveloped  the  bones,  and  a  little  brass  pin  which 
secured  them. 

'  Of  the  different  modes  of  interment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
one  of  burying  the  body  entire,  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  was 
the  most  ancient;  that  the  custom  of  cremation  succeeded,  and 
prevailed  with  the  former;  and  that  the  mode  of  burying  the 
body  entire,  and  extended  at  full  length,  was  of  the  latest  adoption/ 

In  accompanying  Sir  R.  Hoare's  interesting  progress  among 
the  ancient  dead,  vvc  have  observed  that  comparatively  tew  of 
the  skeletons  were  found  lying  in  that  gathered  up  form  which 
he  pronounces,  with  much  probability,  to  be  indicative  of  the 
earliest  period,  but  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are  mentioned 
as  laid  with  the  head  toward  the  north.  A  very  considerable 
number,  nevertheless,  had  the  head  iu  some  other  direction, 
though  most  rarely  toward  the  south  :  an  instance,  however, 
occurs  in  page  87,  of  two  skeletons  found  lying  in  this  di- 
rection. In  a  number  of  instances  several  skeletons  were 
found  in  a  situation  which  shewed  that  (he  bodies  had  been 
placed,  or  rather  thrown,  hastily  or  rudely  together  without 
order.     For  example : 

*  Mr.  Cunnington  found  a  large  circular  cist  about  five  feet  wide, 
and  two  and  a  half  deep,  cut  very  neatly  in  the  chalk,  which 
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contained  nothing  but  black  earth,  intermixed  with  stones  and  marl. 
By  the  side  of  this  cist,  and  further  to  the  south,  lay  the  remains 
of  a  great  many  human  skeletons  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction,-  but  the  decayed  state  of  the  bones  prevented  his  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  bodies.'     p.  72. 

One  was  found  *  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  and 
€  hands  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  surface.' — It  is 
remarkable  how  very  rarely  any  of  thera  bore  signs  of  the 
violence  of  war.     One  is  mentioned  as  having  the  skull  cleft. 

The  interments  entire  were  far  exceeded  in  number  by  the 
cremations.  The  burnt  bones  were  often  found  simply  de- 
posited on  the  floor,  that  is,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground  previously  to  the  raising  of  the  tumulus ;  sometimes 
in  the  cist,  that  is,  the  grave  dug  below  that  surface,  of  various 
forms  and  depths,  often  circular  and  only  a  foot  or  two  deep. 
Sometimes  they  were  in  an  urn  of  rude  earthenware,  and 
sometimes  placed  on  *thc  ground  with  such  an  urn  inverted 
over  them.  Quantities  of  ashes  and  charred  wood  were 
generally  near  them,  and  not  unfrequently  intermingled  with 
them.  In  the  minute  circumstances  attending  these  depositee, 
there  were  many  diversities,  perhaps  caprices.  In  one  instance 
it  is  noticed  as  a  singularity,  that  the  ashes  were  deposited 
within  the  urn,  and  the  interment  of  bones  in  the  cist;  but 
we  meet  with  at  least  one  more  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
In  one  barrow  there  was  a  large  urn  without  any  interment. 
There  were  a  considerable  number  of  cists  without  interment. 
*  Can  we  suppose,'  says  Sir  Richard,  c  that  the  Britons  en- 
'  tertaiued  the  same  ideas  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
'  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  bodies  could  not  be 
1  found,  a  tumulus  honor  urimy  or  cenotaphium,  from  a  su- 
'  perstitious  notion  that  the  soul  could  not  otherwise  rest  ?' 

Jn  a  few  instances  it  was  found  that  the  bones  had  been 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  case*.  Under  one  skeleton  in  a  cist 
there  was  a  *  little  well,  as  if  designed  to  draw  the  moisture 
1  from  the  body'.  In  one  barrow  was  a  cist  six  feet  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  large  man, 
with  his  limbs  gathered  up  and  crossed,  and  that  of  a  younger 
person  by  his  right  side.  From  the  position  of  their  heads, 
they  seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  affectionate  attitude  of 
embrace,  as  the  two  skulls  nearly  touched  each  other.  Iu  one 
ci&t  were  deposited  the  head  of  an  ox  and  the  horn  of  a 
deer.  A  whimsical  singularity  in  the  internal  conformation  of 
a  barrow  is  described  in  page  205. 

'  In  making  the  section  in  this  barrow,  our  labourers  perceived 
three  apertures  in  the  soil  at  some  considerable  distance  apart, 
which  at  first  they  considered  as  rabbit  holes,  but  6n  working  further 
they  found  that  they  extended  from  the  top  of  the  barrow  to  the 
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interment  of  a  skeleton  at  the  bottom ;  and  in  these  apertures  they 
irequcnlly  discovered  large  quantities  of  petrified  oak  wood.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance,  unlets  we  suppose 
that,  on  the  interment  of  this  Briton,  three  pieces  of  oak  timber 
had  been  placed  cither  upon  or  near  the  body  which  diverged  in 
an  angular  direction  toward  the  summit,  and  as  in  process  of  time 
the  wood  became  nearly  decomposed,  the  calcareous  water,  by 
draining  through  the  apertures,  might  fossilize  the  decayed  wood  and 
produce  the  above  petrifaction.' 

The  relics  of  decayed  linen  are,  in  one  place,  described  as 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  lying  like  cobwebs  on  the  calcined 
hones.  In  another  it  is  said, — '  We  discovered  an  interment  of 
'  burnt  bones,  over  which  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  de- 
*  cayed  linen  cloth,  the  filaments  of  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
'  peared  like  hair.'  No  second  example  occurs  of  such  a 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  bones  as  that  in  one  of  the  barrows 
in  the  Amesbury  district. 

— •  Pursuing  the  section,  we  found  two  or  three  fragments  of  burnt 
bones.  We  next  observed  a  rude  conical  pile  of  Targe  flint*,  im- 
bedded in  a  kind  of  mortar  made  up  of  the  marly  chalk  dug  near 
the  spot.  This  rude  pile  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in 
the  base,  and   about  two   feet  high  on  the  highest  part,  and  1 


raised  upon  a  floor  on  which  had  been  an  intense  fire,  so  as  to  make 
it  red  like  brick.  After  much  labour  in  removing  the  greater  part 
of  this  pile,  we  very  unexpectedly  found  the  remains  of  the  Briton 
below,  and  were  much  astonished  at  seeing  several  pieces  of  burnt 
bones  intermixed  with  the  great  masses  of  mortar,  a  circumstance 
extremely  curious,  and  bo  novel  that  we  know  not  how  to  decide  on 
the  original  intent  of  this  burrow.  The  Britons  might  perhaps 
have  burned  the  body  by  an  intense  (ire  on  the  spot  where  the 
earth  was  made  red  i  and  the  calcined  bones  might  then  have  been 
collected  together,  and  mixed  in  the  mortar,  which,  with  flints, 
formed  the  rude  cone  over  the  fire-place.  If  this  opinion  is  right, 
the  Britons  in  this  instance  adopted  a  very  singular  method  for  pre- 
serving their  dead.*  p.  117. 

We  have  observed  that  the  cists  cut  in  the  floor,  or  original 
surface  of  the  earth,  were  for  the  most  part  of  inconsiderable 
depth.  But  there  occurred  several  remarkable  exceptions ;  one, 
in  which  (he  interment  was  found  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
another  at  that  of  eleven.  After  digging  in  the  former  of  these, 
six  leet  below  the  level,  the  labourers  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  chalk  had  ever  been  moved;  but  a  stag's  horn  and  some 
charred  wood  soon  assured  them,  and  they  finally  discovered 
a   skeleton  with  its  head  laid  toward  the   east. 

'  From  the  very  extraordinary  depth  at  which  this  body  was  de- 
posited,' says  our  Author,  '  we  naturally  expected  to  have  found 
•ome  of  the  rudest  weapons  of  ancient  times  ;  but  no  arms,  trinkets, 
or  pottery,  accompanied  thii  very  original  British  interment.' 
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At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  latter,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm,  of  which  Mr.  Bowles,  the  poet,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  availed  himself  in  a  spirited  copy  of  verses, 
sent  next  morning  to  our  Author.  The  peculiarity  and  excess 
of  ancient  zeal  manifested  in  these  very  extraordinary  instances, 
to  secure  a  profound  and  eternal  quiet  to  a  dead  friend,  was 
met  and  rivalled  by  a  proportionate  excess  of  excitement. in 
the  curiosity  of  the  modern  detector ;  for  doubtless  in  these 
deepest  explorations,  the  inquisitive  feeling  became  every 
moment  more  intense,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  remoteness 
and  mystery  of  the  retirement  of  the  concealed  object  from  the 
light  of  day. 

«  At  the  depth  of  eleven  feet,  after  jhe  very  laborious  removal  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  flints,  we  discovered  a  skeleton  of  large 

Qortions,  lying  north-east  by  south-west,  on  its  left  side,  with 
legs  gathered  up,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and  primitive 
usage.  ,  Near  its  side  was  deposited  a  most  beautiful  brazen  dagger, 
that  had  been  gilt,  and  protected  by  a  wooden  scabbard,  some  part 
of  which  was  still  seen  adhering  to  it ;  also  a  large  and  a  small 
ornament  of  jet,  perforated  with  two  holes  for  suspension*  Near 
the  thigh-bone  was  another  ornament  of  jet,  resembling  a  pully, 
four  very  perfect  arrow  heads  of  flint,  as  well  as  some  pieces  of 
flint  chipped  and  prepared  for  similar  weapons,  and  a  small  brass 
pin.  A  fine  urn,  probably  the  Drinking  Cup,  lay  broken  at  the 
feet  of  this  British  hero.'    p.  239. 

The  quality  of  the  weapons,  in  point  of  material,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  this  interment  being  anterior  to  the  Roman  in* 
vasion.;  but  the  workmanship  of  the  dagger,  by  the  description, 
would  seem  to  indicate  something  superior  in  art  to  any  pro- 
bable attainments  of  the  very  earliest  period.  Mr.  Bowles, 
indeed,  in  the  poem,  makes  this  dagger  to  be  the  gift  of 
'  Kings  of  distant  ocean9. 

Through  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  barrows  examined 
and  enumerated,  each  contained  several  interments :  not  only 
the  relics  of  several  bodies,  for  those  were  often  found  obviously 
constituting  one  interment,  but  distinct  deposites  made  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time.  Skeletons  would  often  be  disclosed 
at  a  very  slight  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  tumulus  ;  further 
down,  perhaps  a  deposite  of  burnt  bones,  with  an  urn  or  without; 
another  perhaps  on  the  floor ;  and  still  the  cist  with  the  most 
ancient  interment,  would  remain  for  a  further  search.  Mr. 
Cunniugton  and  our  Author  were  never  satisfied  unless  they 
could  detect  the  primary  interment,  and  they  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish almost  infallibly  all  the  others  from  that.  The  dif- 
ferent deposites  were  often  palpably  referred  to  different  ages, 
by  the   systematic  diversity  of  the  weapons  or  ornaments. 

It  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  facts  established  by  Sir 
Richard's  experience,  that  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  tumuli 
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supply  no  rule  of  probability  as  to  the  importance  of  the  de- 
posites  which  they  may  respectively  contain, — judging  of  that 
importance  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  articles  found  with 
the  bones.  The  opening  of  one  very  fine  barrow  of  the  height 
of  nearly  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor,  discovered  at  five  feet 
below  that  floor  the  primary  interment,  which  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  child,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  otdj 
accompanied  with  only  a  drinking  cup.  On  which  Sir  Richard 
remarks,  that,  from  its  size  and  beautiful  form,  Dr.  Stukely 
would  have  styled  this  a  King  Barrow ;  but  that  such  a  result 
ef  the  investigation  may  shew  how  little  regard  we  ought  to 
pay  to  system  ;  especially  when  in  the  very  same  group  a 
*  mean  and  insignificant  barrow,9  so  low  as  to  admit  the  plough 
to  pass  over  it,  produced  a  variety  of  ornaments  of  gold  and 
amber,  of  a  very  unusual  size,  accompanying  a  skeleton  which 
he  deems  to  have  been  '  that  of  some  very  distinguished 
'  British  female' •  Among  the  burned  bones  in  another  tu- 
mulus, 

'  were  found  upwards  of  forty  amber  beads  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  some  of  jet,  others  of  the  vitrified  sort  called  pully  beads, 
and  two  of  horn.  Besides  these  articles,  was  a  very  curious  or- 
nament of  amber,  consisting  of  six  separate  pieces,  which,  when, 
strung  together,  formed  a  decorative  part  of  the  Briton's  dress. 
There  were  also  the  fragments  of  a  small  ornamented  cup,  and 
a  little  brass  pin.  From  the  nature  and  size  of  the  articles  found 
in  this  barrow,  we  may  rationally  conclude  it  contained  the  relics 
of  some   distinguished  female.'    p.  46. 

Sets  of  beads  which  appeared  to  have  been  strung  for 
necklaces,  were  repeatedly  found  ;  with  one  iuterment  there 
were  no  less  than  *  forty-eight  beads,  sixteen  of  which  were  of 
'  green  and  blue  opaque  glass,  of  a  long  shape,  and  notched 
1  between,  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads ;  five  were  of 
1  canal  coal  or  jet ;  and  the  remaining  twenty-seven  were  of 
'  red  amber ;  the  whole  forming  a  most  beautiful  necklace,  and 
'  such  as  a  British  female  would  not  in  these  modern  days  of 
'  good  taste  and  elegance  disdain  to  wear.'  One  interment 
combined  weapons  of  war  with  such  trinkets  as  Sir  Richard 
judges  to  be  indicative  of  a  female ;  and  he  therefore  confers 
on  this  supposed  British  fair,  the  denomination  of  amazon. 

So  much  of  the  apparatus  of  war  was  found  with  the  human 
relics  in  some  of  the  barrows,  as  to  indicate  unequivocally  the 
resting  place  of  some  distinguished  inflicter  of  death,  himself 
possibly  the  victim  of  the  illustrious  trade.  The  i  mighty 
4  hunter'  was  conspicuous  by  the  memorials  found  in  others, 
of  the  investigation  of  one  of  which  we  transcribe  the  account. 

*  The  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention,  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  small  dog,  deposited  in  the  soil  three  feet  from  the  surface; 
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at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  ten  inches,  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrow,  and  discovered  the  following  very  perfect  interment  collected 
on  a  level  floor.  The  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  burned,  and 
the  bones  and  ashes  had  been  piled  up  in  a  small  heap,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  circular  wreath  of  horns  of  the  red  deer,  within 
which  and  amidst  the  ashes,  were  five  beautiful  arrow  heads,  cut 
out  of  flint,  and  a  small  red  pebble.  Thus  we  most  clearly  see  the 
profession  of  the  Briton  here  interred.  In  the  flint  arrow  heads 
we  recognise  his  fatal  implements  of  destruction ;  in  the  stags'  horns 
we  see  the  victims  of  his  skill  as  a  hunter;  and  the  bones  of  the 
dog  deposited  in  the  same  grave,  and  above  those  of  his  master, 
commemorate  his  faithful  attendant  in  the  chace,  and  perhaps  his 
unfortunate  victim  in  death.' 

In  dicing  another,  i  the  workmen  threw  out  the  bones  of 
€  several   dogs,  and  some   of  deer,  and  on  the  floor  found  a 

*  human  skeleton,    which   had  been    originally  interred  from 

*  north  to  south ;  but  many  of  the  bones  bad  been  displaced, 

*  probably  OAving  to  a  recent'  (a  later)  *  interment  of  burned 
'  bones,  which  had  been  deposited  near  the  feet  of  this 
1  skeleton.9  One  interesting  tumulus,  which  Sir  Richard  is 
inclined  to  denominate  a  family  sepulchre,  contained  in  one  cist 
three  distinct  interments,  which  a  careful  and  a  skilful  observa- 
tion of  the  appearances  of  the  chalk  and  mould  ascertained  to 
have  been  at  three  several  times.  On  the  floor  of  the  cist 
was  th£  primary  deposite,  two  skeletons  lying  by  the  side  of  e^ach 
other,  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  both  extremely  well 
preserved.  One  of  them  appeared,  from  the  size  of  the  bones, 
to  have  been  a  tall  stout  man  j  all  their  teeth  were  firm,  and 
remarkably  even.  At  their  head  was  a  drinking  cup.  Over 
these  were  five  skeletons  lying  nearly  side  by  side,  two  of  them 
appearing  to  have  been  young  persons.  Above  these  was 
another  skeleton,  and  in  the  lap  of  this  had  been  placed,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  a  rude  urn,  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
containing  burned  bones. 

On  observing  here  and  there  a  notice,  like  that  above,  that 
some  one  of  the  disinterred  skeletons  was  that  of  a  tall  and 
stoat  man,  or  that,  as  in  another  instance,  (page  203)  a  thigh 
bone  measured  twenty  inches,  we  have  been  tempted  to  wish 
some  accurate  physiologist  could  have  attended  these  revoca- 
tions of  the  ancient  dead,  in  order  to  judge  from  the  bones,  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  living  beings,  as  compared  with  the 
human  animal  of  mode/n  time.  Our  Author  does  not  express 
any  surmise  of  their  having  had  any  advantage  generally  over 
us  in  this  respect. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  instances  of  anomalous  or  monstrous 
structure,  except  the  following  : 

*  On  reaching  the  nbor  of  the  barrow  we  discovered  four  skeletons 
strangely  huddled  together.     The  bones  were  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
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servation,  nnd  one  of  the  persons  seemed  to  have  had  no  forehead, 
the  sockets  of  his  eyes  appearing  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  hii 
head,  and  the  final  termination  of  the  vertebra;  turned  up  so  much 
that  we  almost  fancied  we  had  found  the  remains  of  one  of  Lord 
Monboddo's  animals.' 

The  works  of  art  most  commonly  (mind  in  the  tunuili,  have 
already  been  incidentally  mentioned.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  contain  the  funeral  urns,  of  baked  clay,  some  of  (hem  of 
rude  shape,  and  unornamented  ;  but  many  of  them  ornamented, 
and  some  of  them  of  a  shape  evincing  some  slight  conception 
of  elegance.  The  embellishments  were  effected  while  the  clay 
remained  soft,  with  a  sharp  instrument,  with  which  were  cut 
and  dotted  round  the  urn  girdles  of  spots,  and  Vandyke  or 
other  patterns,  worked  wilh  considerable  regularity,  and  some 
of  them  requiring  so  many  applications  of  the  tool  as  to  chal- 
lenge our  admiration  of  the  quickness  of  hand  which  could 
finish  them  before  the  clay  became  dry.  The  sixes  are  extremely 
various;  the  largest  ever  found  by  our  Author  is  S2|  inches 
high,  and  15  inches  diameter  at  the  top  ;  it  has  rude  embossings 
round  the  brim,  and  in  lines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

*  Though  we  are  informed,'  says  Sir  R.  Hoare,  '  by  Strabo,  that 
pottery  was  one  of  the  articles  of  barter  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Phoenicians,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  of  the  vases  found 
in  our  Wiltshire  hawficould  have  been  transported  thither  from  so 
civilized  a  region.  They  are  composed  of  very  coarse  materials, 
and  so  imperfectly  baked,  tli.it  I  have  seen  one  of  them  taken  entire 
out  of  a  harrow,  and  shiver  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  They  have  been  imperfectly 
baked,  either  in  the  sun,  or  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile. — Such, 
without  exception,  have  been  the  urns  found  in  our  barrows;  all 
claiming  a  rude  and  remote  British  origin.  After  the  conquest  of 
our  island  by  the  Romans,  a  new  species  of  pottery  was  introduced 
among  the  Britons,  beautifully  moulded,  finely  glazed,  and  richly 
ornamented,  numerous  fragments  of  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
villages  of  the  Romanized  Britons,  but  not  the  smallest  morsel  in 
any  of  the  tumuli  we  have  opened  The  extreme  rudeness  of  our 
sepulchral  urns,  as  well  as  the  articles  deposited  within  our  barrows, 
evidently  prove  their  very  high  antiquity,  and  mark  them  of  an  em 
prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.'  p.  27. 

The  small  vessels  properly  called  by  our  Author  drinking 
cups,  were  found  in  considerable  number,  and  with  much 
variety  of  form  and  decoration ;  in  both  of  which  respects 
several  of  them  are  really  beautiful,  Many  of  them  are  quite 
diminutive;  and  very  few  are  of  a  capacity  at  all  adapted  to 
the  high  style  of  conviviality.  They  are  but  very  rarely,  we 
think,  of  equal  dimensions  with  that  favourite  kind  of  drinking 
cups,  which  awaited  the  Scandinavian  heroes  after  death,  in  the 
Hall  of  Odin.     It  has  been  seen  by  some  of  our  quotations,  " 
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these  vessels  were  placed  indifferently  near  the  head  or  the  feet 
of  the  person  entombed.  One  solitary  instance  has  occurred 
of  a  lid  to  one  of  these  vessels.  The  art  of  turning  was  un- 
known to  the  fabricators  of  this  earthenware;  they  are  all 
moulded  by  the  hand,  and  of  course  have  very  seldom  a  perfect 
and  symmetrical  regularity  of  shape.  There  is  another  class 
of  vessels,  of  shallower  and  flatter  form,  with  perforations ; 
these  our  Author  has  denominated  incense-cups,  as  deeming  it 
probable  from  these  perforations,  and  from  the  extreme  smoky 
blackness  observed  on  some  of  them,  that  they  might  have 
been  suspended  with  some  substance  which  was  to  melt  into 
the  funeral  fire. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  vessels  were  found  broken, 
from  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  some  of  those  that  re- 
mained entire,  could  not,  by  any  care,  be  removed  whole  from 
their  ancient  position. 

The  weapons  were  arrow  heads,  in  a  few  instances  of  bone, 
generally  of  flint ;  hatchets  of  stone  (if  these  were  weapons) ; 
and  daggers  and  spear  heads,  a  few  of  flint,  generally  of  brass. 
Some  of  these  last  are  described  and  delineated  as  shaped  and 
marked  with  considerable  elegance.  The  stone  hatchets  are 
often  very  neatly,  indeed  elegantly  cut;  and  not  less  so  the 
celts,  an  implement  which  may  be  described  as  a  long  slender 
hatchet  with  the  blunt  end  inserted  into  a  short  straight  handle,, 
in  the  manner  of  a  chisel,  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  being 
fixed  on  a  long  handle  by  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  Several 
times  the  relics  of  a  shield  were  detected,  besides  the  instances 
mentioned  in  the  following  interesting  descriptions. 

—  *  This  barrow  contained  a  skeleton  interred  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  nine  inches  under  the  surface. 
Hie  position  in  which  we  found  this  skeleton,  would  naturally  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  remains  of  some  warrior  slain  in  battle* 
The  head  was  reclined  on  the  breast,  one  of  the  arms  thrown  back- 
wards, and  some  of  the  fingers  were  scattered  about,  yet  there  were 
no  indications  to  lead  us  to  suppose  it  had  ever  been  disturbed.  We 
found  a  part  of  the  shield  of  the  deceased  lying  by  its  side ;  it  had 
been  made  of  fir,  and  strengthened  by  slips  of  brass  rivetted  through, 
and  though  not  thicker  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  was  quite  firm, 
and  had  splinters  remaining  at  the  end  where  it  was  broken  off.  By 
the  side  of  the  skeleton  lay  a  considerable  quantity  of  corroded 
iron,  which  probably  was  once  the  sword  or  spear  of  the  warrior; 
and  with  it  some  small  bits  of  eloth,  so  well  preserved,  that  we  can 
distinguish  clearly  the  size  of  the  spinning,  and  that  it  is  what  we 
now  term  a  kersey  cloth.  Every  circumstance  attending  the  finding 
this  skeleton,  induces  us  to  think  that  this  interment  was  subsequent 
to  the  original  construction  of  the  barrow ;  especially  as  we  after- 
wards, near  the  bottom  of  it,  discovered  a  cist  of  little  depth,  con 
taming  the  burnt  bones  of  the  primary  deposit.'   p.  79. 
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«  The  section  produced  the  skeleton  of  a  stoat  man,  lying  front 
west  to  east.  On  its- right  side,  close  to  the  thighs,  was  a  two-edged 
sword,  the  blade  two  feet  long,  with  rather  an  obtuse  point,  and  no 
guarded  hilt.  It  had  been  enclosed  in  a  scabbard  of  wood,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  which  still  adhered  *to  it.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  head  lay  a  spear  head  of  iron,  and  on  the  leff,  the  umbo  of  a 
shield  of  the  same  metal,  with  which  was  found  an  iron  buckle, 
a  piece  of  leather,  a  stirrup  of  brass,  perforated  in  several  places, 
a  thin  bit  of  silver,  and  an  iron  knife,  with  several  pieces  of  corroded 
iron.  To  the  east  of  this  skeleton,  and  in  the  same  direction,  we 
discovered  two  others,  one  of  an  adult,  the  other  of  a  child  four  or 
five  years  old;  and  with  them  a  small  knife,  and  a  piece  of  corroded 
lead.' 

In  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  a  Belgic  warrior,  as  Sir  Richard 
judges  the  '  skeleton  extended  at  full  length,  with  its  head 
towards  the  north-east,'  to  have  been,  \va,s  found,  together 
with  various  other  articles,  *  a  large  cone  of  iron,  which  formed 
'  the  umbo  of  a  shield,  and  was  certainly  affixed  to  wood,  some 

*  of  which  still  adhered  to  it.  Near  it  were  found  two  studs 
1  plated  with  silver,  another  small  piece  of  the  same  metal,  and 

*  a  buckle  and  clasp  of  brass;  all,  most  probably,  appertaining 
'  to  the  shield.  Besides  the  above  articles,  this  warrior  had  a 
'  variety  of  iron  arms  buried  with  him,  viz.  a  two-edged  sword, 
'  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  wide; 
'  another  knife  three  inches  long ;  a  spear  head,  eleven  inches 
'  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  and  another  six  and  a  half 
( long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  wide.' 

Iron  in  the  funeral  deposites,  is  the  decided  constant  evidence 
of  an  age  subsequent  to  the  highest  British  antiquity,  that 
metal  being  never  found  in  those  interments  which  have  the 
most  unequivocally  primitive  9igns;  for  instance,  never  by  the 
side  of  those  skeletons  which  have  the  lower  extremities  drawn 
up.  Nevertheless,  these  interments  with  iron,  if  not  remote 
from  the  coast,  may  be  of  an  age  preceding  that  of  Caesar,  since 
he  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  maritime  regions,9  had 
a  little  of  this  metal  among  them. — We  should  not  forget  to 
notice  that  in  several  of  the  interments  bearing  characters  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  small  pieces  of  pure  gold  were  found, 
constituting  ornaments  of  various  forms.  Several  of  them  were 
met  with  in  the  grave  of  a  skeleton  with  the  limbs  gathered  \ip, 
p.  44.  Two  of  the  richest  deposites  that  were  brought  to  light 
in  the  whole  series  of  researches,  were  in  barrows  of  the  Nor* 
manton  group,  in  the  district  of  Amesbury.  One  of  them  was 
the  funeral  accompaniment  of  the  large-built  skeleton  whose 
thigh-bone  measured  twenty  inches.  Besides  a  shield,  and  a 
variety  of  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments,  there  was  a 
plate  of  gold,  of  the  dimensions  of  seven  inches  by  six,  lined 
with  wood,  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  hero,  the  same  situation 
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which  it  probably  held  when  he  was  alive.     It  was  marked  with 

*  indented  lines,  checques,  and  zig-zags,  forming  lozenge  within 

*  lozenge,  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  centre.'  r  Bat  even 
this  portion  of  the  panoply  was  less  ornate  than  another  of  the 
articles,  the  handle  of  a  dagger,  studded  with  thousands  of 
gold  rivets  as  minute  as  the  points  of  ordinary  pins  would  be  if 
cut  off  at  the  length  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  These  are  driven 
into  the  wood  perfectly  close  together,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
such  an  arrangement  as  to  form  beautiful  zig-zag  or  Vandyke 
patterns.  A  good  portion  of  the  handle  retained  entire  this 
elegant  enchasement;  but  from  spaces  of  it  the  pins  had  fallen  . 
off,  and  were  found  mixed  with  the  mould.  The  account  occurs 
near  the  end  of  the  book,  and  Sir  Richard  pronounces  this 
refinement  of  ancient  art  to  excel  any  thing  previously  found, 
and  to  be,  both  in  design  and  execution,  such  as  '  could  not  be 

*  surpassed  (if  indeed  equalled)    by  the   ablest  workman    of 
'  modern  times.9 

Among  the  equipments  of  gentler  order  were  several  times 
found  neatly  made  tweezers  of  ivory,  and  often  rings  and 
bracelets  of  various  materials.  A  considerable  number  of  arti-  . 
•les  occurred  of  which  the  use  could  not  be  even  conjectured. 
One  specimen  was  met  with,  (we  forget  whether  more,)  of  the 
beads  called  adder-stones,  which  are  recorded  to  have  been 
held  in  great  value  among  the  Britons,  either  as  objects  of 
superstition,  or  insignia  of  distinction. 

Among  a  number  of  little  beads  lying  near  the  neck  of  a 
female  skeleton,  was  a  circular  clasp  of  brass,  on  which  was 
cut  or  stamped  a  rude  imitation  of  the  human  face.  This  is 
noted  by  Sir  Richard  as  a  very  remarkable  object,  being  the 
solitary  instance  of  any  such  attempt  that  has  occurred  to 
him  in  his  investigation  of  barrows.  Even  this,  miserably 
inartificial  as  it  is,  was  too  much  for  the  genius  of  the  primitive 
age  ;  for  some  corroded  remains  of  iron  articles  in  the  deposite 
indicated  a  later  period  of  antiquity.  Nor  are  there  found 
imitations  of  any  other  object  in  nature,  either  in  substance 
or  in  delineation ;  and  this  appears  to  us  a  somewhat  wonderful 
fact,  when  we  observe  how  intent  those  ancients  of  our  country 
were  on  embellishing  with  sculpture,  if  it  may  be  so  deno- 
minated, their  urns,  drinking  cups,  and  trinkets. 

It  is  but  in  the  minor  proportion  of  the  tumuli  that  there  are 
found  with  the  human  relics  any  deposites  evirt£i/]g  rank  and 
importance  in  the  individuals  so  interred;  but  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  is  given  by  the  tumulus  itself,  as  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment with  which  very  few  persons,  comparatively,  were 
honoured.  What  a  number  of  mortals  must  have  been  laid 
obscurely  in  the  earth  for  one  that  was  distinguished  by  such  a. 
conspicuous  and  lasting  memorial!    Multitudes  of  those  that  % 
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toiled  in  raising  these  massive  and  oftet  carefully  and  finely 
shaped   accumulations,   might  reflect,  amid  their   labours, 
no  auch  record   would  ever  tell  tint  they  had  had  a  vital  e 
enoc  and  had  resigned  it.     It  was  not  in  virtue  of  havi 


possess  i 


;ed  the  human  nature,  with  its  facultie 


l"V-. 
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ferings,  that  an  individual  was  entitled,  in  retiring  to  his  loi 
and  last  repose,  to  have  the  *pot  distinguished  and  consecrate 
by  an  object  adapted  to  prolong  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  li 
contemporaries,  and  to  excite  inquisitive  thought  concerni 
him  through  indefinite  ages.  The  flattering  privilege  ! 
doubtless  conferred  by  the  laws  of  an  artificial  social  order. 

So  small  a  portion  of  the  population  being  thus  distlngiiishec 
it  may  appear  somewhat  unaccountable  that  interments  <  " 
less  honoured  class  are  not  often  discovered;  and  espi 
that  they  Were  not  discovered  in  any  of  our  Author's  ei 
tions,  excepting  one  or  two,  in  the  sites  of  the  ancient  I 
settlements.  But  in  the  cultivated  parts  a  vast  number  of  t 
remains  have  been  destroyed  by  the  operations  of  agriculture  ii 
the  course  of  a  number  of  centuries.  In  conversing  with  s 
of  the  very  old  labourers'  on  the  borders  of  Salisbury  I~ 
We  have  observed  that  nothing  is  more  familiar  in  their  P 
lection  than  their  having  met  with  skeletons,  and  having  b 
their  comrades  or  sires  relate  stories  of  finding  them.  Man; 
lie  deeper  than  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  plough,  or  spade, 
pick-axe;  multitudes  have  suffered  decomposition  in  too  horn 
a  soil ;  and  the  unbroken  downs  may  conceal,  and  even  not  li 
below  their  surface,  a  number  sufficient  of  these  undecayed 
frames,  to  form,  under  an  influence  like  that  described  by  t' 
Prophet,  *  an  exceeding  great  army.* 

We  must  now  make  haste  toward  a  conclusion,  with  a  vei 
brief  notice  of  what  relates  to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  Britii 
residence,  and  of  our  Author's  observations  on  Stonehenge. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  signs  which  betrs 
primeval  villages,  arc  slight  irregular  mounds  and  cavit 
richer  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  springing  from  a  dar 
mould ;  signs  which  seldom  fail  to  be  confirmed,  on  diggi 
by  quantities  of  bones  not  human,  of  broken  earthenware 
the  ancient  British  kind,  with  frequently  the  finer  V 
pottery,  and  some  Roman  coins.  Our  indefatigable  i 
grapher  has  noted  many  of  these  now  solitary  seats  of  ancient 
society;  but  he  avails  himself  of  one  which  he  examined  on 
Knook  Down,  in  the  district  of  Heytesbury,  and  which  be 
describes  as  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features  with  peculiar 
clearness,  to  present  a  lively  picture,  with  an  historic  illustra- 
tion. Some  part  of  this,  drawn  into  our  page,  may  well  stand 
instead  of  any  attempt  to  combine  the  brief  descriptive  notices 
scattered  through  the  various  *  Itinera*  into  which  the  work 
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fo  divided.  We  hare  only  to  wish  oaf  readers  could  fiAte 
the  advantage  of  inspecting  the  kind  of  map-picture  on  which 
ibe  sites  and  forms  of  these  ancient  towns  are  so  well  defirteated. 

#  We  have  undoubted  proofs  from  history  and  from  existing 
remains  that  the  earliest  habitations  were  pits  or  slight  excavations 
in  the  ground,  covered  and  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  boughs  of  trees  and  sods  of  turf.  The  high  grounds 
were  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  the  fittest  for  these  early  set- 
tlements, being  less  encumbered  with  wood,  and  affording  a  better 
pasture  to  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  from  which  the  erratic 
tribes  of  the  first  colonists  drew  their  means  of  subsistence;  but 
after  the  conquest  of  our  island  by  the  Romans,  when,  by  means 
af  their  enlightened  knowledge,  society  became  more  civilized,  the 
Britons  began  tor  mtii  the  elevated  ridge  of  chalk  hills,  and  seel: 
mere  sheltered  and  desirable  situations.  At  first,  we  find  them, 
removed  into  the  samdy  vales  immediately  bordering  on  the  eftttf& 
M&i}  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  improved  state  of  society 
under  the  Romans  ensured  them  security,  the  vaffies  were  cleared 
of  wood,  and  towns  and  villages  were  erected  in  the  plains  near 
rtrers,  which,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  became  the 
residence4  of  the  Saxons.  But  a  considerable  period  must  have 
efapsed  tfefore  these  important  changes  took  prace;  for  on  otir 
bfettfcerf  hitts  we  find  Che  luxuries  of  the  Romans  introduced  into 
tto  British  setttemenfe,  flues,  hypoeausfs,  stuccoed  and  painted 
wails,  &«.  &e.  Yet  not  a  single  inscription  has  ever  been  dfeco*- 
veied  in  any  one  of  these  British  vHlages,  that  can  throw  awf 
positive  light  od  the  sera  in  which  they  flourished  or  were  deserted 
for  a  less  exposed  climate/ 

«  The  sile  of  these  villages9  (two-,  on  Knoofc  Down)  '  k  Afi 
eidedly  marked  by  great  cavities  and  irregularities  of  the  ground^ 
aad  by  a  black  soil.  When  the  moles  were  more  abradant  nu- 
merous coins  were  constantly  thrown  up  by  them,  as  weH  as 
fragments  of  pottery,  of  different  species.  On  digging  ra  these 
excavations  we  find  the  coarse  British  pottery,  and  almost  every 
species  of  what  has  been  called  Roman  pottery,  but  wliich  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  manufactured  by  tne  Britons  from  Roman 
dfodfefc;  f&oJfBuke,  and  rings  of  brass'  worn  as  atmilke  of  bracelets, 
Aft4ieaded  mm  narife,  hinges  of  doors,  locks  and  keys,  and  a 
fiJriety  of  flemefn  coins,  of  which  the  small  brass  of  the  lower 
Esspire  are  the  most  ngmerowb' 

*  In  digging  within  these  British  villages  we  have  but  rarely  dis*- 
Mvered  airy  signs  of  building  with  stone  or  flint;  but  we  have 
s#wa>  times  found  very  thfo  stones  laid  as  floors  of  a  room.  Tthe 
§M»places  were  small  excavations  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  hctoe 
free/sentry  found  a  lar-ge  flat  hearth  stone;  and  in  two  parts  of 
this  extensive  village  we  have  discovered  hypocausts,  similar  1* 
those  in  the  Roman  villa  at  Pitmead,  near  Warminster.  These 
are  regular  works  of  masonry,  made  in  the  form  of  a  eross,  and 
covered  with  large  flat  stones  well  cemented  with  mortar.  We 
have  also,  during  our  investigations  of  this  spot,  repeatedly  found 
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pieces  of  painted  stucco,  and  of  brick  flues;   also  pit  coal,  and 
tome  fragments  of  glass  or  crystal  rings,  beads,  &c. 

'  In  one  of  the  banks  raised  for  the  old  habitations,  we  disco- 
vered a  skeleton  with  its  head  toward  the  north;  at  its  feet  was 
a  fine  black  celt/  'In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  generality  of  other 
British  villages,  the  attentive  eye  may  easily  trace  out  the  lines 
of  houses,  and  the  streets,  or  rather  hollow  ways  conducting  to 
them.  The  whole  adjoining  country  is  also  marked  by  the  in- 
tersection of  slight  banks  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  point 
to  us  the  limits  of  ancient  British  cultivation ;  and  in  many  instances 
the  smallness  of  them  will  shew  the  contracted  scale  on  which  agricul- 
ture was  at  that  time  carried  on. 

'  That  this  ground  was  known  and  occupied  by  the  Britons  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  interment  of  the  skeleton  with  the  black  celt 
will  amply  prove;  and  that  it  continued  as  a  settlement  of  the  Ro- 
manized Britons,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  will  be  equally 
substantiated  by  the  numerous  articles  of  iron,  pottery,  flues,  glass, 
and  coins,  that  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot.'    pp.  84,  85. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  works  of  this  class  there  are  found 
much  fewer  signs  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  than 
in  those  of  Knook  Down.  And  so  powerful  is  the  spell  which 
strikes  and  arrests  the  spirit  from  the  deepest  gloom  of  anti- 
quity, if  but  man,  as  the  victim  of  Death,  is  descried  in  that 
floom,  that  we  question  whether  most  of  our  readers  would  not 
ave  felt  a  stronger  impression  in  beholding  the  results  of  any 
experiment  which  disclosed  the  vestiges  of  an  almost  purely 
British  inhabitation,  than  of  those  which  brought  to  light  so 
many  tokens  of  the  supervention  of  the  Great  Empire,  imposing 
as  is  the  character  which  that  Empire  has  left  lingering  in  even 
iU  most  trifling  memorials.  These  latter  relics  cSme  associated 
indeed  with  many  magnificent  ideas,  but  they  belong  so  much  to 
ascertained  history,  that  they  come  divested  of  the  shadowy 
character  of  mystery,  originality,  and  relation  to  man  himself 
as  antecedent  to  human  institutions.  This  character  has,  in 
certain  states  of  the  mind  alt  least,  a  still  more .  irresistible 
influence  on  the  imagination,  though  an  infinitely  simpler  one, 
and  in  some  sense  humbler  one,  than  that  which  affects  us 
from  all  the  magnificence,  the  factitious  magnificence,  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

In  this  one  respect,  therefore,  Sir  Richard's  work  will  be 
subject  to  some  diminution  of  interest  while  he  brings  it  down* 
ward,  as  be  intends  to  do,  through  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
periods.  But  still,  in  all  reason,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
and  felt  that  the  continual  increase  of  knowledge  and  cefr- 
tainfy,  in  other  words,  of  historical  elucidation,  which  will  attend 
the  progress,  will  be  a  valuable  set-off  against  the  decline  of  the 
charm  of  primitive  antiquity ;  especially  when  it  is  considered 
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that  the  later  races  and  times  have  been  of  incomparably  more 
importance  as  to  their  effect  on  our  present  situation. 

An  ample  share  of  attention  is  given  to  that  grand  but  most 
enigmatical  phenomenon,  Stonehenge,  a  most  interesting 
subject  in  the  hands  of  so  indefatigable  and  well  provided  an 
investigator,  who  in  addition  to  all  that  description  can  convey 
to  the  reader,  could  present  such  striking  images  as  those  which 
meet  the  eye  in  the  accurate  and  elegant  engravings.  He  states 
fairly  and  fully  the  various  theories,  if  they  may  be  so  de- 
nominated, preceded  by  the  monkish  legends,  respecting  the 
origin  and  design  of  this  mysterious  structure.  And  it  is  really 
carious  to  see  with  what  confidence,  and,  in  some  instances, 
with  what  palpable  deficiency  of  even  the  attainable  information, 
ingenious  or  learned  men  have  been  capable  of  pronouncing  on 
the  subject.  One  or  two  of  them  are  quite  positive  that  thin 
gigantic  construction  was  the  work  of  the  Danes !  Inigo  Jones 
was  sent  to  the  spot  by  the  erudite  king  James  I.,  with  orders 
to  make  himself  and  his  royal  master  certain  of  all  about  it;  and 
he  dreamed  that  he  saw  there  a  Roman  temple,  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  dedicated  to  Coelus.  He  dreamed  too,  (for  it  is  now 
clear  he  could  not  have  seen  any  such  thing,)  that  the  great 
trilithons  forming  one  of  the  inner  circles,  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  term  so  inaccurately,)  were  in  a  regular  hexa- 
gonal order.  Mr.  John  Wood,  another  architect  by  profession, 
was  equally  inattentive  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  with  respect 
to  the  positions  of  these  trilithons.  Even  the  learned  Camden 
gives  such  a  description  of  the  work  as  to  induce  a  suspicion 
that  he  never  saw  it.  The  plan  which  Sir  Richard  judges  to 
be  the  most  accurate,  was  published  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1771, 
in  a  work  in  which  Stonehenge  is  maintained  to  have  i  been 
'  erected  by  the  Druids  for  observing  the  motions  of 'the  hea- 
'  wenlj  bodies.*  This  plan  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Dr. 
Stukely,  for  whose  discriminating  judgement,  and  industry  in 
research,  our  Author  testifies  the  greatest  possible  respect,  con- 
sidering his  work  as  far  more  valuable  than  all  others  on  the 
subject. 

It  should  seem  that  Stukely  was  the  first  detecter  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  alone  was  sufficient  to  put  several  of  the 
theories  to  flight,  namely,  that  in  the  barrows  in  the  vicinity 
there  are  chippings  of  stone  of  identical  qualities  with  the  stones 
of  the  structure,  (of  one  of  which  qualities  there  are  no  stones 
found  elsewhere  in  Wiltshire,)  and  therefore  clearly  shewing 
whence  they  came.  Such  chippings  repeatedly  occurred  in  our 
Author's  excavations  in  this  enchanted  neighbourhood.  This 
proof  of  the  priority,  in  time,  of  the  structure  to  the  tumuli, 
combined  with  the  proof  supplied  by  the  primitive  characteristics 
of  the  interments,  that  the  tumuli  are  more  ancient  than  the 
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Roman  period,  makes  an  instant  end  of  no  small  share  of  T 
speculation,  and  at  one  sweep  clears  the  view  all  the  way  u 
to   ili'.-  British  period  ;    but  tben  it  closes  in   utter  and  liti: 
darkness. 

Our  Author  is  extremely  cautious  of  speculating  on  the  design 
of  this  mysterious  monument  of  what  may  be  so  appropriately 
denominated  the  dark  ages.  He  does  not  even,  witlt  any  con- 
fidence, associate  its  origin  and  uses  with  Druidism,  though 
he  sometimes  employs  the  denomination  of  Temple.  Some 
of  the  acute&t  of  our  recent  investigators  of  Celtic  and  Dru- 
idical  history,  have  shewn,  that  even  if  Druidism  wu  ever 
established  in  the  part  of  Britain  where  Hloiiehenge  remains, 
(one  of  the  mightiest  of  those  monuments  which,  instead  of  re- 
vealiug,  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets  of  the  past,)  there  is, 
in  the  ancient  authors,  no  evidence  that  the  horrid  sol'inuilies 
of  that  superstition  were  perpetrated  in  structures  of  stone. 
Dark  groves  are  uniformly  represented  u  its  temples:  and  it 
is  justly  remarked  that  the  locality  ami  vicinity  of  tjtoueheoge, 
afford  no  traces  or  traditions  of  having  ever  been  overshadowed 
with  the  gloom  of  deep  forests  of  oak.  After  all  the  le  Tiling, 
enthusiasm,  ingenuity,  and  confident  opinion,  of  winch  this 
colossal  circle,  this '  Chorea  Gigantum*  has  been  the  subject, 
and  after  the  important  and  interesting  process  also  of  ex- 
cavations in  the  surrounding  tumuli,  by  which  this  last  me- 
ritorious antiquary  has  summoned  the  ancient  dead  to  give 
evidence,  we  must  submit  to  acknowledge,  that  though  this 
grand  array  of  rocks  must  bave  constituted  an  object  and  a. 
place  of  the  highest  imaginable  importance  to  the  Britons, — 
might,  perhaps,  as  Sir  Hichard  presumes,  have  had  to  their 
minds,  as  much  sauetity  or  attraction  as  Mecca  to  the  Ma- 
hometans, we  bave  absolutely  no  means  of  deciding  what 
it  was  that  was  done  in  its  adytum  or  precincts;  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  scene  now  so  solitary  and  silent,  but 
once  probably  animated  at  some  seasons  with  a  vast  assemblage 
of  wild  and  inspirited  countenances,  was  the  grand  court  of 
barbarian  judicature,  or  was  the  central  imperial  seat  o4"  a 
gloomy  superstition,  or  drew  the  multitudes  to  the  solemnities 
of  both  these  national  concerns.  Nevertheless,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  antiquarian  ingenuity  docs  not  even  yet  despair; 
and,  meanwhile,  all  who  feci  any  interest  in  the  monuments 
of  the  primitive  race,  must  acknowledge  great  obligations  to 
Sir  11,  Hoare,  for  the  severe  scrutiny  with  which  he  has  sur- 
veyed tin-  whole  ol  the  enchanted  Locality,  for  his  patient, 
resolute  industry  in  referring  the  confused  ruins  to  (lie  order 
of  the  original  plan,  and  for  the  perspicuous  and  beautiful 
delineations. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Cuuuinglon  to  suggest  the  i 
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which  oar  Author  has  adopted,  and  which  every  observer  who 
should  be  merely  wishing  to  compliment  the  taste  of  the 
original  designer  of  Stonehenge,  will  be  disposed  to  adopt,  that 
the  two  circles  of  smaller  uprights  are  a  later  addition,  foreign 
to  the  primary  plan :  they  spoil  its  noble  simplicity,  and  they 
are  of  a  quite  different  kind  of  stone.  The  matter  of  taste 
is  made  extremely  clear  in  an  engraved  view  which  is  here 
given  of  the  structure  as  it  would  have  looked  when  com- 
plete in  its  grand  exterior  circle,  and  its  interior  oval  of  still 
more  majestic  trilithons  \  but  this  is  of  no  weight  as  evidence 
to  the  matter  of  fact,  because,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  work,  we  cannot  know  but  the  ranges  of  smaller 
stones  might  be  essential  to  that  purpose. 

In  the  next  portion  of  his  work  our  Author  is  to  give  the 
results  of  his  investigations  among  the  nearly  annihilated 
remains  of  the  still  more  ancient  and  enormous  circle  of  stones 
at  Abury. 

Here  we  close  this  extended  article.  It  is  extended  because 
we  wished  to  give  our  readers  not  tbe  general  substance  merely, 
but  many  of  the  distinct  particulars,  of  a  work  of  great  inte- 
rest, great  cost,  in  every  sense,  and  extraordinary  merit.  We 
have  aimed  to  give  strictly  a  representation  of  matters  of  fact, 
declining,  like  our  Author,  the  hazardous,  and,  in  some  direc- 
tions, hopeless  ground  of  speculation. 

The  paper  and  typography  of  the  book  are  of  the  richest 
kind;  and  a  special  "tribute  of  applause  is  due  to  the  plates, 
engraved  by  Basire,  after  drawings  by  Sir  Richard's  surveyor 
and  draughtsman,  Mr.  P.  Crocker.  If  we  are  less  pleased  with 
eight  or  ten  maps  of  stations,  than  with  the  other  seventy 
plates,  it  is  not  that  they  are  not  of  good  manual  execution, 
but  that  they  throw  the  face  of  the  ground  into  anNunnatur*l 
form.  The  ranges  and  branches  of  the  eminences  on  the  great 
plains,  are  made  so  roundly  prominent,  so  defined,  so  cramped 
in  at  the  base,  that  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  large  peeled 
oak  cut  down,  and  resting  with  its  branches  extended  on  the 
ground.  But  the  plans  of  camps,  mounds,  and  barrows,  (a  sort 
of  combination  of  map  and  view,)  are  excellent,  and  the  very 
numerous  plates  of  the  spoils  of  the  tumuli  are  superlatively  so. 

Art  II.  A  (An)  Historical  View  ofthe  State  ofthe  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  England,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Free  Enquiry  and  Religious* 
Liberty t  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne.  By 
Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D.  pp.  592.  Priie  12s.  Longman  and  C* 
1814. 

TETANY  years  have  elapsed  since  the  respectable  Author  of 
■*""*•  this  volume  announced  his  intention  of  preparing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.    Such  a  work  could  not 
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perhaps  have  been  undertaken  by  a  more  proper  person  than  the 
Editor  of  Neat's  History  of  the  Puritans,  whose  studies  and 
connexions,  combined  with  his  well  known  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious  liberty,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  the  office.  The  first  part  of  the  projected 
work  is  now  before  the  public.  The  circumstances  by  which 
its  earlier  appearance  was  prevented,  are  stated  in  a  Preface, 
from  which  it  seems  that  the  Author's  plan  would  have  required 
two  additional  volumes  for  its  completion.  But  with  the 
volume  now  before  us,  Dr.  Toulmin's  labours  have  terminated, 
and  the  work  in  its  unfinished  state,  must  be  classed  among  the 
numerous  instances  of  disappointed  hopes,  and  of  purposes 
broken  off  by  death. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  divided  into  six  chapters. 
The  first  includes  the  History  of  Dissenters  as  blended  with 
the  political  occurrences  of  the  times  and  the  measures  of 
government.  The  second  exhibits  a  view  of  the  Contro- 
versies which  were  agitated  in  the  period  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  death  of  King  William  ;  among  which,  the  controversy 
respecting  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  Convocations, 
the  discussion  of  the  Trinitarian  question,  and  the  disputes  on 
the  subject  of  Justification,  among  Dissenters,  are  the  principal. 
The  third  treats  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and  contains  accounts  of  their  academies,  and  of  the 
different  sects  as  they  existed  at  the  Revolution.  The  Jburt A, 
notices  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  time.  The fifth  contains 
a  concise  review  of  theological  publications.  The  sixth  presents 
us  with  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  persons  and  writers 
among  the  Dissenters.  An  Appendix  of  useful  documents  is 
added  to  the  whole,  and  many  interesting  and  valuable  notes 
are  interspersed  throughout. 

The  transactions  which  are  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
volume,  are  of  a  most  important  kind.  They  constitute  a  new 
era  in  our  national  history,  and  ought  deeply  to  interest  the 
Christian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  politician. 

We  have  in  a  former  article*  traced  the  progress  of  Noncon- 
formity through  the  oppressive  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  the 
First,  and  Charles  the  First,  during  which  periods  the  penal 
laws'  which  had  originated  in  a.. despotic  authority  assumed 
over  the  conscience,  were  enforced  with  insulting  rigour.  Our 
sketch  terminated  at  that  iniquitous  event  which  served  to  try 
the  virtue  and  to  display  the  heroism  of  so  many  illustrious 
confessors,  while  it  exhibits  in  the  ra,ost  forcible  manner,  the 
evil  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity,  so  long  as  it  remains  unrepealed,  must,  in  spite  of 
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attempts  to  palliate  its  enormity,  be  considered  as  a  disgrace 
on  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  his  restoration,  Charles  II.  renewed  and  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated Tris  declaration  issued  from  Breda,  in  which  he  pub- 
lished his  resolution  '  to  promote  the  power  of  Godliness,  to 
*  encourage  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  religion,  and  to 
'  take  care  of  the  due  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  grant 
'  indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  should  be 
'  called  in  question  for  differences  in  matters  of  religion  which 
(  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.'  These  were  the 
pledge  and  promise  of  a  prince. 

Scarcely  had  the  declaration  circulated  through  the  land, 
when,  in  direct  violation  of  its  stipulations,  the  Corporation 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  all  who  refused  to  conform  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, were  excluded  from  municipal  offices.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  the  Quakers,  who  had  petitioned  for  a  tole- 
ration, were  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  new  law,  which 
prohibited  their  assemblies,  cdnfiscated  their  property,  and 
doomed  their  persons  to  banishment.  Thus  early  was  the 
nation  taught  the  sincerity  of  the  monarch's  most  solemn  pro- 
mises; and  thus  early  were  the  infatuation  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  restored  house  of  Stuart,  unequivocally  manifested,  and' 
which,  at  the  distance  of  no  long  period,  wrought  out  their 
final  ruin.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,"  was  the  ominous 
exclamation  of  the  unhappy  Strafford  in  reference  to  his  un- 
grateful master;  and  no  sooner  had  the  succeeding  monarch 
received  the  sceptre  from  the  hpnds  of  a  free  nation,  who  might 
then  have  transferred  it,  as  they  afterwards  did  transfer  it,  to 
other  hands,  than  he  began,  in  utter  contempt  of  every  principle 
of  honour  and  equity,  to  persecute,  with  fine,  imprisonment, - 
and  exile,  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom,  merely  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  which  he  had  pledged  his 
word  should  subject  them  to  no  molestation  whatever. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  so  constructed,  that  it  could  not 
be  efficacious  for  the  purification  of  the  Church  from  error  and. 
corruption ;  it  could  only  avail  for  the  expulsion  ^of  the  con- 
scientious and  the  pious  from  its  community.  Besides  the  pre- 
posterous '  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  in  the  Book 
'  of  Common  Prayer,'  which  it  prescribed,  it  required  from  th# 
ministers  of  the  Church  a  declaration,  '  that  it  is  not  lawful  on 
'  any  pretence  whatever  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;'  a  demand 
which  could  not  be  conceded  without  sacrificing  the  rights  of 
the  nation.  If  for  the  conduct  of  the  Dissentients  in  this  par- 
ticular, modern  Churchmen  presume  to  censure  them,  they 
must,  to  be  consistent,  impose  equal  condemnation  on  their  con- 
forming fathers,  whose  resistance  to  the  authority  of  James  the 
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Second,  furnishes  a  vindication  of  the  Nonconformist  divines, 
sufficient  to  silence  f Heir  modern  calumniators.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  has,  we  should  imagine,  in  the  course  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  imparted  all  its  benefits  to  the  Church.  Whatever 
it  may  have  effected,  we  know  what  it  hits  not  accomplished. 
It  has  not  kept  either  the  idle  or  the  profane  from  eating  its 
bread,  and  ministering  at  its  altars;  it  has  not  either  healed 
old  divisions,  or  prevented  new  animosities.  The  Church  is, 
even  now,  distracted  with  schism;  her  ministers  are  engaged  in 
bitter  contentions  with  one  another.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  is 
nugatory  and  impotent,  except  in  its  excluding  power.  As  to 
any  effect  in  producing  harmony  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  within 
tlie  pale  of  the  Church,  it  has  become  a  dead  letter. 

tu  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed.  This 
met,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  all  nonconformist 
worship,  provided,  that  if  more  than  five  persons  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  besides  the  household,  were  present  at  any 
religious  meeting  not  allowed  by  the  liturgy,  or  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  were  respectively,  on  the  oath  of 
'  one  witness,  and  on  conviction  by  one  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
he  imprisoned,  for  the  first  offence,  three  months,  or  fined;  for 
the  second,  six  months,  or  fined  ten  pounds  ;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  the  party  was  to  be  expatriated,  on  pain  of  death  if  he 
returned.  The  Oxford  Act  followed  up  these  pni.il  severities. 
It  enacted  that  alt  Nonconformist  ministers  who  should  refuso 
to  swear  '  not  to  endeavour  at  any  time  any  alteration  of  go- 
vernment iu  church  or  state,'  should  be  excluded  from  inhabiting 
cor  [Mirations,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  within  five 
miles  of  any  city,  or  corporate  town,  or  borough,  or  place  where 
they  had  preached. 

Such  were  the  penal  statutes  enacted  during  the  first  five 
years  of  Charles  the,  Second;  and  the  reflections  which  they 
suggest,  demand  to  be  cherished  with  seriousness,  A  monarch 
notorious  for  irreligion  and  licentiousness,  is  here  exhibited, 
issuing  deoh  ration  a;  and  putting  his  signature  to  Acts  and 
Proclamations,  which  purported  to  be  for  the  promotion  of 
true  Godliness,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  presumes  to  inter- 
pose human  authority  between  the  conscience  of  man  and 
the  Supreme  Being,  imperiously  dictating  a  form  of  worship 
repugnant  to  the  views  and  feelings  which  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  entertained  with  regard  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  Divine  law.  To  complete  the  iniquity,  we  contemplate  as 
the  victims  of  the  most  grievous  punishments,  men  whose 
morals  were  unimpeachable,  whose  peaceable  demeanour  was 
not  questioned,  in  whom  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics 
were  a  good  conscience  and  u  boly  life.   And  yet'tlus  complication 
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of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  in  the  monarches  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
bis  personal  character :  except  so  far  as  his  indolence  and  want 
of  feeling,  together  with  his  hereditary  attachment  to  arbitrary 
power,  led  him  to  yield  to  the  counsels  of  those  bigoted  and , 
designing  partisans  of  an  ecclesiastical  institute,  who  sought 
to  make  religion  the  engine  of  secular  power. 

It  was  not  till  the  designs  of  James  the  Second  to  restore 
popery  as  the  national  religion,  began  to  awaken  the  suspicions 
of  the  clergy,  that  the  Nonconformists  experienced  any  relax- 
ation of  the  severity  of  persecution.     The  inroads  made  by 
that  arbitrary  monarch  on  the  Universities,  his  assumption  of 
a  dispensing  power,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  penal 
statutes,  and  the  publication  of  his  declarations  for  liberty  of 
conscience, — which  were  all  intended  as  measures  for  the  intro- 
duction of  popery,  alarmed  the  partisans  of  the  existing  church 
establishment ;  and  now  those  very  persons  who  had  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  the  royal  authority,  who  had  so  stoutly 
maintained  the  abominable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,   raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  '  the 
*  Lord's  anointed?     Uniting  their  counsels,   they  sought  Aid 
from  foreigners,  to  resist  and  to  control  an  authority  which 
they  bad  declared  it  was  damnable  on  any  pretence  whatever 
to  oppose.     They  crouched  to  the  Dissenters,  and  endeavoured, 
by  canting  solicitations  and  affected  assurances  of  good-will, 
to  gain  their  co-operation.    "  We  are  brethren,"  became  sud- 
denly the  style  in   which   Episcopalian  Churchmen  spake  of 
Dissenters.    A  long  series  of  years  had  now  passed,  during 
which  the  Nonconformists  had  been  subject  to  the  inflictions 
of  penal  laws.     Long  had  they  been  reviled,  stripped,  impri- 
soned, and  exiled,  but  the  influence  of  the  clergy  had  never  been 
exerted  to  procure  the  mitigation  of  their  sufferings.     Their 
sympathy  and  their  justice  had  remained  dormant  while  the 
Nonconformists  were  wandering  as  outcasts,  and  languishing 
in  noxious  jails,  breathing  the  contagion  of  death.     Why,  when 
they  could  have  visited  the  ejected  ministers  sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ministered  to  them,  did  they  forget  that  they  were  brethren  ? 
Why   was  the  disposition   to   recognise   them  as  such,  first 
manifested  at  a  time  when  their  own  usurped  authority  began 
to  be  endangered  ?    Why  out  of  the  same  mouths,  under  a 
mere  change  of  political   circumstances,   proceeded  blessing 
and  cursing? 

It  was  a  most  favourable  circumstance  for  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, that  William,  to  whom  on  the  abdication  of  James  the 
crown  of  England  was  offered,  had  been  educated  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  high  pretensions  of  Episcopalians  were 
regarded  as  nugatory,  and  that  the  notions  which  he  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  were  of  a  more  liberal 
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nature  than  those  which  had  distinguished  any  of  the  preceding 
English  sovereigns.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  new  monarch, 
the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  was  arrested,  and  their 
right  to  worship  apart  from  the  National  Church,  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Toleration  Act,  which  was  passed  in  May,  1689. 
'  When  we  reflect,*  says  Dr.  Toulmin,  *  on  the  inefficiency  of 
6  the  more  enlarged  views,  and  the  liberal  wishes  expressed  by 
'  the  king;  on  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  other  conciliating  mea- 
sures which  were  proposed ;  and  on  the  implacable  hatred  to 
1  the  Nonconformists  shewn  at  that  time  by  the  clergy,  who 
1  discovered  a  disposition  to  renew  old  severities;  it  may  seem 
'a  matter  of  surprize  that  this  Act  was  carried.'  The  temper 
and  indeed  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation,  which  was  as- 
sembled soon  after  the  passing  of  this  celebrated  Act,  afford 
sufficient  evidence  to  exclude  the  clergy  from  the  praise  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  Dissenters.  The  Toleration  Act 
did  not  emanate  from  the  Churchy  but  resulted^from  the 
unusual  circumstances  attending  a  change  of  Monarch*, 
wisely  improved  by  the  new  Sovereign.  The  violent  struggles, 
the  insubordination,  the  unvaried  rejection  of  every  liberal 
proposition,  and  the  determined  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
JOissenters,  which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation, 
too  clearly  prove,  that  if  the  measure  of  religious  freedom 
which  the  Toleration  Act  recognised  in  Protestant  Dissenters, 
had  depended  on  the  vote  of  the  clergy,  it  would  never  have 
been  allowed.  Our  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Act  itself, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  following  remarks. 

'  But  after  every  encomium  to  which  it  has  a  just  claim  has  been 
bestowed  upen  it,  this  first  charter  of  religious  freedom  was  confused 
and  partial.  It  by  no  means  repealed  all  the  penal  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  It  left  the  laws  against  the  papists  in  full  force. 
It  did  not  abrogate  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  that  enact 
the  inflicting  of  certain  penalties  on  such  as  absent  themselves  from 
divine  worship  in  the  Established  Church.  It  still  left  heresy  sub- 
ject to  cognizance  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  a  clergyman  con- 
victed of  it  to  deprivation,  degradation,  and  excommunication ;  and 
a  layman  to  the  latter  with  all  its  train  of  severities.  Its  operation 
and  benefits  are  limited  to  Protestant  Dissenters  only ;  and  did  not 
embrace  all  of  them,  for  Unitarian  Christians  are  expressly  excepted. 
As  to  those  whom  it  does  comprehend,  its  influence  is  confined.  It 
has  its  exclusive  clauses,  not  only  requiring  from  all  who  would 
plead  the  benefits  of  it,  the  oaths  to  government,  but  exacting  of 
their  teachers  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  with  an  ex- 
press exception,  indeed,  of  those  relating  to  the  government  and 
powers  of  the  church,  and  to  infant  baptism ;  but  it  did  not  super- 
sede the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts;  and,  at  this  time,  after  re- 
peated applications  to  parliament  renewed  in  different  periods,  the 
Dissenters  still  lie  under  the  obloquy,  still  feel  all  the  disabilities, 
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attached  to  those  Acts.  The  Toleration  Act  did  not  exonerate  the 
Dissenters  from  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  religious  establishment,  though  they  do 
not  attend  on  its  ministrations.  The  Toleration  Act  did  not  give  any 
sanction  or  permission  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage  in  their 
own  assemblies,  and  by  their  own  ministers.'  pp.  23, 24s 

It  may  afford  matter  for  astonishment,  that  notwithstanding 
the  enlightened  feelings  and  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Dissenters  in  England  should  be  still 
exposed  to  the  obloquy  and  impositions  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  above  specified  restrictions  and  disabilities.  Subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  indeed  no  longer  required  of  Dis- 
senting teachers ;  Socinians  are  no  longer  excepted  from  the 
degree  of  toleration  extended  to  other  classes  of  Dissenters ; 
but  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  remain  in  full  force; /con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  a  Church  to  which  they  do  not 
belong,  are  still  levied  on  Dissenters ;  and  fines  are  still  im- 
posed in  certain  instances  upon  meetings  for  religious  worship 
among  them.  These  we  can  view  only  as  direct  abridgements 
of  that  freedom  in  matters  of  religion,  which  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  rational  and  accountable  agents,  the  authority  of 
human  legislation  being  related  only  to  civil  objects.  Tolera- 
tion, in  all  its  forms,  is  nothing  else  than  modified  injustice; 
where  it  is  largest  in  its  provisions,  and  most  liberal  in  its 
spirit,  it  still  retains  the  character  of  an  encroachment  upon 
human  conscience.  Nor  can  we  ever  concede,  that  permission 
to  profess  the  Christian  faith  and  to  worship  God,  is  either 
to  be  solicited,  or  accepted  as  a  favour,  at  the  hand  of  man. 
No  human  creature  can  ever  of  right  be  laid  under  legitimate 
obligation  to  another  in  respect  to  these  sacred  duties* 

What  then,  it  will  be  exclaimed,  is  the  State  to  be  without 
a  religion  ?  If  by  the  '  State9  be  meant  the  persons  on  whom 
the  executive  powers  of  civil  government  are  devolved,  the 
highest  personages  in  the  kingdom,  there  can  be  but  one  reply. 
By  no  means.  Religion  is  as  essential  to  their  welfare,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  their  subjects.  It  constitutes  their 
highest  interest,  for  "  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.** 
The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  would  be  most  excellent  ornaments  in 
princes,  and  the  exemplification  of  Christian  virtues  in  the 
wide  circle  of  their  movements,  could  not  fail  of  promoting 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  cause  of  religion. 

Or  are  we  to  understand,  by  the  '  State/  those  persons  who 
transact,  through  all  its  ramifications  of  office,  the  business  of 
the  government,  comprising  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions.  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  that  they ' 
should  be  without  religion.  Were  they  to  imbibe  the  pure  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  regulate  their  deportment  according  to 
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its  laws,  how  greatly  might  they  advance  (he  prosperity  of 
society  !  We  should  not  then  be  subjected  to  hear  political  m*n 
enlarging  on  the  duty  and  glory  of  defending  ihe  Church,  while 
they  pom  contempt  on  its  institutions  by  habitually  and  boldly 
neglecting  the  observance  of  them.  The  visible  influence  of 
religion  in  palaces  and  in  courts,  on  legislators  and  on  men  of 
high  offiehn  stations,  is  an  admirable  means  of  recommending 
it  to  the  world.  What  laws  are  wholly  inadequate  to  effect  in 
aid  of  true  piety,  such  an  influence  would  assuredly  command. 

But  if  by  lie  Stale  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  large  be 
intended,  mid  if  the  consequence  apprehended  from  unbounded 
toleration  be,  thai  the  nation  would  soon  be  without  a  religion; 
we  must  contend  that  no  human  legislators  are  authorized  lo 
govern  the  conscience,  or  to  provide  a  religion  for  their  subjects. 
Religion  is  important  to  the  community  only  as  connected 
with  the  sincere  belief  and  profession  of  the  Individuals  who 
compose  that  community.  It  is  a  matter  of  conviction,  not  of 
civil  obedience.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  social  compact,  except 
as  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  individual  character.  It  rests  not 
on  the  authority  of  human  legislators,  but  on  the  accountability 
of  man  as  the  subject  of  a  higher  government. 

If  religions  inquiry  he  proper  for  sue  rational  being/,  h  is 
proper  for  all  intelligent  creatures  upon  earth  ;  and  if  religious 
profession  be  the  choice  of  any  individual,  acting  from  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  religious  tenela,  it  must,  for  the  very 
same  reasons  which  make  it  obligatory  in  such  instance,  be 
acknowledged  as  the  right  of  ah*  other  individuals.  Whatever  is 
predicated  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  one  man,  in  reference 
to  religion,  must  be  predicated  of  those  of  all  men.  ToeXamme, 
to  choose,  to  believe  for  himself  in  religious  matters,  enter  into 
the  Tery  essence  of  duty,  no  less  than  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  right.  Authoritative  influence  is,  therefore,  of 
necessity  excluded.  No  member  of  the  community,  how  ele- 
vated soever  his  station  in  a  civil  relation,  is  entitled  to  say  to 
another,  You  must  b eh' eve  this  set  of  propositions;  you  must 
support  religious  worship  in  this  manner ;  yon  must  receive 
tins  form  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Who  is  the  man  that  is 
authorized  to  nse  this  language  r" — that  may  propose  his  win  as 
the  measure  of  religious  obligation  to  others  ?  The  right  of  onn 
person  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  right  of  another ;  and  as  the 
right  is  purely  identical  with  individual  accountability  to  OoA 
alone,  prescription  or  authority  in  religion  has  no  place  in  point 
or  justice  among  men.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of  things 
which  the  Christian  rengion,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament, 
contemplates.  It  acknowledges  no  religions  rights  but  such  as 
are  individual  and  common  to  all  men.  Would  the  State — that 
is,  the  people,  be  without  reJigron,  if  tlicre  Were  no  connexion 
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between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  ?  Would  there  be  na 
religion,  in  England  now,  had  the  king  and  parliament  never 
interfered  with  any  other  than  civil  objects,  or  had  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  establishment  never  existed?  Would  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  truth  be  impaired,  would  its  excellence 
and  beneficent  character  be  less  apparent,  or  would  its  Divine 
efficiency  as  a  means  be  diminished,  by  detaching  religion, 
wholly  from  matters  of  human  legislation  ?  Was  there  no 
true  religion  in  Rome  before  the  days  of  Constantino  ? 

Toleration  then,  at  the  best,  under  any  modification,  must 
involve  an  infringement  of  human  rights,  and  prove  at  lest 
but  a  palliation  of  injustice.  It  assumes  what  never  can  be 
in  truth  conceded,  that  the  permission  to  worship  God  is  to 
be  accepted  by  man  as  a  favour  from  his  fellow-creature: 
that  religious  profession  must  be  held  by  human  grant* 
Surely  it  is  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous,  to  assign  re- 
ligion, in  any  of  its  forms  and  practices,  to  that  class  of 
things  which  man  may  of  his  favour  dispense  to  man*  Thai 
which  men  may  bestow  as  an  expression  of  their  condescension 
and  favour,  they  may  without  injustice  withhold ;  no  one  can 
elaim  it  as  a  right;  it  must  be  received  as  a  boon.  But  ie 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  heaven  of  this  description  ?  With 
as  much  reason  and  with  as  much  justice  may  our  coming 
into  life,  our  health,  our  salvation,  our  misery,  be  assumed 
by  man  as  things  at  his  control. 

The  purposes  for  which  civil  society  is  formed,  are  alone 
the  objects  of  which  civil  rulers  have  cognisance.  Their 
office  is  established  in  the  community,  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  political  order  and  political  good.  The  laws  which  Sera 
the  rule  of  conduct  to  the  government,  can  have  relation  only 
to  the  external  behaviour  of  its  members,  and  are  necessarily 
confined  to  temporal  objects.  As  the  offences  which  they 
may  punish  are  'purely  civil,  so  the  order  and  obedience  which 
they  may  enjoin,  are  exclusively  civil.  It  is  the  state  of  the 
mind  towards  the  community  or  any  particular  member  of  it, 
manifested  in  overt  acts,  that  is  the  object  of  praise  or  of 
Uame,  of  reward  or  of  punishment,  by  the  civil  power :  with 
the  state  of  the  heart  and  the  course  of  man's  life  tewatd 
God,  it  cannot  interfere ;  these  are  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  The 
authority  of  a  State  in  correct  in  its  exercise,  when  it  is  en* 
ployed  to  found  and  support  institutions  of  a  beneficial  po- 
litical character;  but  it  is  perverted  and  abused  when  it  at- 
tempts to  establish  religions  societies,  which  can  neves  be 
formed  on  a  proper  basis  exeept  as  they  are  voluntary*  and 
maintained  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  congregated 
indiviiiuab,  without  external  patronage  or  control. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  civil  rulers,  to  regard  with 
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equal  attention  the  whole  political  body,  and  to  know  the 
subjects  of  the  State  strictly  as  political  persons.  This  doty 
may  be  discharged  where  no  ecclesiastical  establishment  if 
sanctioned  and  endowed;  it  cap  never  be  performed  where 
a  modification  of  religion  is  incorporated  by  the  civil  power. 
This  latter  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  equally  subversive 
of  the  subject's  freedom,  and  incompatible  with  the  obligations 
of  the  ruler.  The  latter  must  necessarily  appear  as  unjust; 
the  former  as  oppressed.  The  favoured  sect  receives  a  coo* 
sequence  which  tends  to  the  degradation  of  other  sects.  '  Her 
ministers  and  members  assume  an  importance  over  other  re* 
ligious  teachers  and  professors,  who,  though  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church,  belong  to  the  nation,  are  as  useful  is 
the  community,  as  respectable  in  themselves,  fuid  ought  not 
to  be  lowered  in  public  estimation  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious profession,  which,  if  they  be  honest  men,  they  can 
no  more  avoid  than  they  can  change  the  colour  of  their  akin, 
or  inhabit  the  clouds. 

Toleration  connected  with  test  laws,  assumes  the  power  of 
punishing  men  politically,  for  conduct  which  is  not  political, 
and  levies  a  severe  penalty  on  a  man's  fidelity  to  Clod.  In 
the  eyes  of  government  all  its  subjects  should  stand  alike 
fair,  and  'equally  eligible  to  fill  every  official  station  to 
Which  their  talents  and  capacity  may  be  adapted.  Nothing 
should  disqualify  subjects  in  the  eyes  of  government,  but  po- 
litical incompetency  or  disaffection.  Religion  cannot  possuMy 
be  a  disqualifying  thing.  A  truly  religious  man  must  be  x 
what  he  is  in  his  religious  profession ;  whatever  that  may  be, 
it  ought  not  to  incapacitate  him  as  a  member  of  civil  society. 
Nor  would  it  were  society  what  it  should  be.  All  Dis- 
senters in  England  are,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  its  government, 
classed  together  as  unworthy  persons.  They  can  fill  no 
office  of  magistracy ;  they  are  excluded  from  all  public  functions; 
shut  out  from  all  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  the  State, 
and  politically  degraded.  They  are  all  included  in  a  sweeping 
bill  of  exclusion,  and  their  fidelity  to  conscience,  their  de- 
votedness  to  God,  are  the  only  parts  of  their  character  on 
which  such  a  censure  and  such  a  punishment  are  founded: 
for  these  alone  create  the  difference  which  subsists  between 
them  and  their  fellow-subjects.  Allowing  to  the  executive 
authority  the  right  of  nominating  to  office,  we  contend  that 
H  has  no  right  to  assume  religious  distinction  as  the  mark 
of  ineligibility.  We  cannot  better  define  persecution,  than  in 
the  words  01  Dr.  Furneaux :  *  It  is  an  injury  inflicted  on  a 
*  person  for  his  religious  principles  or  profession  only/  We  must 
therefore  regard  the  test  laws  as  instruments  of  persecution, 
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and  the   numerous  and  respectable  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
this  kingdom  as  a  class  cf  much  injured  subjects. 

A  writer,  whose  profound  work*  is  destined  to  receive  an  at- 
tention appropriate  to  its  rare  merits,  has  justly  remarked,  that 
Toleration  is  a  legal  and  authoritative  declaration,  that  the  ex* 
elusive  patent  by  which  civil  establishments  of  religion  are 
founded  and  supported,  is  unreasonable :  that  the  penal 
statutes,  by  which  it  is  fenced,  are  unjust  and  cruel;  and 
that  no  man's  life,  or  property,  or  civil  reputation  and  in* 
terests,  ought  to  be  suspended  on  the  quality  of  his  faith, 
or  on  ike  modes  of  his  worship.  While  we  plead  for  the 
reasonableness  and  propriety  of  abolishing  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tents, we  plead  for  no  more  than  a  perfect  and  unconjined 
toleration  (the  unrestricted  religious  liberty)  of  all  his  Majesty's 
good  subjects.  Were  all  laws,  fraught  with  the  negative 
as  well  as  the  positive  punishment  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
finally  revoked,  charters  of  exclusive  civil  privilege  would, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  become  entirely  void ;  society 
would  flourish  under  the  salutary  influence  of  an  equitable 
administration  ;  and  government,  propitious  to  all,  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  civil  desert,  would  no  longer  bestow 
public  encouragement  according  to  any  other  rule.  Indeed, 
no  civil  administration  can  say  as  that  Divine  person  in  the 
gospel, — Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own  ?  Public  encouragements  and  rewards  are  not  the  inde- 
pendent property  of  any  administration,  which  it  may  dis- 
pense at  pleasure.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  magistrates 
as  TRUSTEES  for  society.  These  are  stewards,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing  ought  to  be  economists. 
Their  commission  implies  an  obligation  to  divide  to  every  man 
bis  share  of  public  rewards,  whenever  he  shall  make  it  his 
property,  by  deserving  it  of  civil  society.  The  rewards 
which  society  hath  lodged  in  their  hands,  are  not  transfer- 
able to  any,  on  any  account  which  is  foreign  to  the  civil 
interests  of  society.  If  the  contrary  was  supposed,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  purloining,  of  robbing  society  of  its  pro- 
perty, and  of  squandering  away  the  stock  with  which  they 
are  entrusted.  As  no  member  of  society  can  be  entitled 
to  more  than  he  deserves,  were  the  trustees  of  society  to 
confer  more,  on  any  private  consideration  whatever,  they 
would  become  unfaithful  in  their  trust ;  would  hurt  civil 
society;  and  would  especially  injure  those,  who,  on  account 
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'  of  their  equal  or    superior   desert,  bare  similar,    or  more 
1  extensive  demands  on   society. 

'  It  is  clear,  as  the  meridian  light,  that  were  UoTernmeot  to 
'  act  consistently  with  its  own  approved  principles  in  grant- 
'  ing  a  limited  toleration,  by  making  it-  complete ;  were  none 
'  laid  under  discouragement  by  jieiial  laws,  on  any  account 
'  that  is  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  mil  society ;  and 
'  were  public  rewards  impartially  conferred,  according'  to  the 
'  degree  of  civil  merit,  and  without  any  regard  to  religions 
(  persuasions  which  affect  not  the  civil  interests  of  mankind ; 
'  an  inconceivable  addition  would  be  made  to  the  happiness, 
'  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  British  empire/  Graham's  Re- 
view, #t\     pp.    197— 199. 

The  principle*  of  religious  freedom  admit,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  of  no  qualification  on  the  ground  of  human  policy.  Still, 
much  is  due  to  the  present  Administration  for  the  practical  de- 
ference to  the  rights  of  conscience  which  they  have  repeatedly 
manifested.  Dissenters  are  indebted  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  their  rulers,  for  not  only 
the  removal  of  many  penal  disabilities,  but  for  a  more  general 
recognition  of  their  claims  as  subjects  and  citizens.  Still,  it  . 
is  a  gre\t  mistake  to  imagine  that  religious  liberty  is  under 
no  restraint  in  England.  Besides  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  Dissenters  of  all  sorts  are  still  sentenced  to  remain, 
the  amended  Toleration  Act  contains  enactments  essentially 
infringing  on  religious  liberty. 

Every  master  of  a  house  in  which  more  twenty  persons,  1 
exclusive  of  the  family,  shall  be  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  worship,  may  incur,  as  the  statute  now  stands, 
a  fine  of  Twenty  Pounds:  and  a  person  preaching  in  such 
an  assembly,  may  also  be  fined  to  the  same  amount.  This 
penalty  will  be  incurred  in  all  cases  of  the  preceding  kind  if' 
the  house  or  building  be  not  registered.  Can  this  be  deemed 
just  ?  Should  religious  worship  under  any  circumstances  he 
a  penal  transaction  ?  In  other  cases  where  much  more  nu- 
merous bodies  are  assembled,  there  is  no  restriction  of  tins 
kind.  No  fine  can  be  levied  on  the  master  of  a  house,  it, 
besides  his  family,  he  invite  fifty  of  his  friends  or  neighbours 
to  an  entertainment,  a  dinner,  or  a  supper.  No  penalty  is 
exacted  of  a  person  who  should  fill  his  house  with  men  end 
women  at  a  concert  or  a  ball.  The  largest  rooms  at  an  in* 
or  n  tavern  may  be  crowded  with  company,  and  no  pecu- 
niary tine  attaches  to  the  proprietor  or  the  guests.  Why 
should  religious  services  be  more  obnoxious  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  than  the  proceedings  to  which  we  refer  ?  Why  should 
religion  be  the  particular  thing  selected  to  attach  enmineity 
to  a  meeting  i     The  New  Toleration  Act,  52  Geo.  III.  ch. 
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155.  enacts,  '  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this   Act 

*  no  congregation  or  assembly  for  religious  worship  of  Pro- 

*  testants  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed,  unless,  &c."  This 
language  clearly  implies  that  the  religious  worship  of  Pro- 
testants depends  on  the  will  of  'the  Legislature.  It  imports 
not  the  absolute  right  of  Protestants  to  worship  as  they  please, 
but  suspends  their  congregated  worship  on  the  inclination  of 
others  towards  them.  Throughout  the  Act  there  is  not  a 
single  expression  acknowledging  the  exclusive  religious  rights 
of  men*  The  original  Toleration  Act,  1  Will,  and  Mary, 
cap.  18.  concedes  '  some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences ;'  and 
the  New  Act  assumes  expediency  as  the  ground  of  its  pro- 
visions. An  Act  of  Parliament  permitting  and  allowing  the 
members  of  a  family  intercourse  with  each  other,  how  strange 
soever'  it  would  appear,  would  be  quite  as  consistent  with 
inalienable  right,  as  an  Act  permitting  and  allowing  Pro- 
testants, or  any  other  denomination  of  religionists,  to  assemble 
for  religious  worship. 

If  men' injure  others  in  their  person,  or  reputation,  or  pro- 
perty, let  the  offenders  be  punished.  "  If  it  be  a  matter  of 
%t  wrong  or  of  lewdness,"  let  it  be  brought  before  the  judge; 
but  let  not  inoffensive,  nay,  we  will  add,  praise-worthy  conduct 
be  visited  with  punishment.  This  however  is  provided  by  the 
Toleration  Act  as  recently  modified;  and  such  a  circumstance, 
independent  of  all  other  facts  and  arguments,  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  iniquity  which  an  establishment  of  religion  by  the 
civil  power  involves.  Religious  worship  in  any  place,  at  any 
time,  by  whatever  description  of  religious  persons  it  may  be. 
conducted,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  prohibitory  laws  by  a 
civil  legislature  founded  on  a  pure  basis.  The  demands  of 
religion  can  never  be  satisfied  but  by  an  entire  release  from 
every  disabling  and  penal  statute.  In  this  state  alone  she 
displays  her  spotless  majesty.  Loosened  from  the  bonds  of 
secular  institutions,  she  walks  at  large,  and  appears  in  her 
true  character,  a  visiter  from  heaven  among  the  children  of 
men ;  to  guide  their  erring  steps,  to  enlighten  their  darkened 
minds,  to  purify  their  affections,  to  make  them  great  by  con- 
ferring on  them  a  holy  immortality,  and  to  conduct  them  in 
her  train  to  that  celestial  abode  whence  she  descended. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cotton,  M.  A.  of  whom  some  account  is  in- 
serted p.  25$,  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  persecution  against 
the  Protestants  in  France  which  followed  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nan  to.  At  Saumure,  the  congregation  all  in 
tears,  tlie  singing  of  the  last  psalm,  the  pronouncing  of  the 
blessing,  and  afterwards  all  the  people  passing  before  their 
ministers  to  receive  their  benedictions,  at  their  last  religious  ass- 
embly ;  —At  Charenton,  the  vast  assemblage  which  formed  the 
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church,  the  number  of  Protestants  devoted  to  banishment,  sla- 
very, and  the  most  barbarous  deaths ; — were  distressing  specta- 
cled which  deeply  affected  him. 

<  On  his  journey  from  Poictou,  Mr.  Cotton  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  agitations  of  mind  and  the  expressions  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  came  into  an  inn  nearly  at  the  the  same  instant 
with  him,  who  stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  shaking  his  head, 
and  weeping,  cried  out,  "  Unhappy  France !  If  I  and  mine  were 
€t  but  now  entering  into  some  country  of  refuge  and  safety,  where 
*'  we  might  have  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  our  con- 
"  sciences,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
€t  though  I  had  only  this  staff  in  my  hand." ' 

The  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  work,  entitled  c  New  Charitable 
1  Institutions*  will  highly  gratify  the  humane  and  benevolent 
reader.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  in  the  troublous  times 
to  which  this  volume  of  the  History  relates,  the  energies  of 
Christians  were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
the  education  of  the  poor  appears  conspicuous  among  tbeir 
works  of  mercy.  It  is  especially  honourable  to  Dissenters 
that  they  took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  Charity  Schools, 
The  origin  of  these  is  described  in  the  following  passage. 

-•  In  1687,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  Mr,  Poulton,  a  Jesuit, 
gave  public  notice  that  he  would  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis ;  and  on  this  plan  opened  a  school  in  Gravel-lane,  South wark, 
one  of  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  in  the  city,  where  a  great  pro-, 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  watermen  and  fishermen  of  thV 
lowest  class.    The  proposal  was  deemed  insidious,  as  it  was  also 

I>opular ;  and  this  person  under  the  appearance  of  compassion  and 
iberality  to  the  poor  was  considered  as  artfully  adopting  a  scheme 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  popery,  and  to  mace  converts  to 
it  from  the  rising  generation.  Three  respectable  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  under  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  Mr.  Arthur  Shallet,  Mr.  Samuel  War- 
burton,  and  Mr.  Ferdmando  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  obvious  design, 
and  animated  by  zeal  for  protestantism,  exerted  themselves  to  coun- 
teract the  operation  of  the  Jesuit's  measure,  by  the  foundation  of 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  and  by 
two  annual  collections.  This  was  the  first  school  opened  by  Pro- 
testant Dissenters;  and  it  reflects  lasting  honour  on  its  founders, 
that  it  was  set  up  on  truly  liberal  principles ;  namely,  "  that  objects 
should  be  received  into  it  without  distinction  of  parties,  the  ge- 
neral good  being  intended."  *    pp.  4-29,  430. 

As  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  work  are  pre- 
vented by  the  decease  of  the  Author,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
in  concluding  our  notice  of  it,  to  enlarge  in  our  opinion  of 
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fa  merits.  The  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  liberal  and  good. 
♦The  impartiality  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  work  is  well 
preserved,  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  grave,  perspicuous,  and 
chaste.  If  we  were  addressing  ourselves  to  the  Author,  we 
should  probably  suggest  that  the  space  allowed  to  the*  account 
of  the  Baptists  is  in  rather  more  than  fair  proportion  to  that 
which  is  occupied  in  the  description  of  other  denomination*. 
The  copy  of  verses  inserted  at  p.  186,  might  with  propriety 
have  been  omitted. 
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npHE  English  House  of  Commons,  we  venture  to  assert,  is 
■■-  still  incomparably  the  noblest  political  assembly  in  the 
World.  Although  our  senators  do  not  present  the  majestic 
spectacle  of  aged  and  reverend  forms  with  snow-white  beards, 
invested  with  the  flowing  togaf  such  as  struck  awe  into  tile 
'  barbarian  invaders  of  ancient  Rome ; — although  no  scenic  pomp, 
such  as  attends  the  conclaves  of  cardinals  and  the  levees  of 
princes,  confers  outward  splendour  en  their  proceedings;— 
although  those  proceedings  are  in  fact  vastly  less  dig- 
nified and  less  interesting,  and  characterized  by  a  display 
of  intellect,  feeling,  or  energy,  far  less  than  one  might  be  in- 
nocently led  to  anticipate ; — still,  that  such  an  assembly  exists, 
an  assembly  of  commoners  and  free  men,  constituting  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  national  government,  and  actually  transacting 
in  the  face  of  society,  the  business  of  ( legislation,  which  else- 
where is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  mystery  and  darkness, 
in  the  chambers  and  cabinets  of  Power : — this  is  a  circumstance 
in  itself  replete  with  grandeur.  And  -  who  can  tell  what  in* 
fluence  the  existence  of  one  such  assembly  may  have  on 
the  rulers  of  other  countries,  to  deter  them  from  enormities 
of  aggression  on  the  liberties  of  their  subjects,  or  to  induce 
them  to  concede  a  measure  of  freedom  ?  The  galling  recol- 
lection, that  in  this  one  assembly  the  deeds  of  princes  will 
be  canvassed  with  unshackled  freedom  and  with  absolute  im- 
punity, and  the  wrongs  of  humanity  obtain  audience  if  not 
redress ;  the  apprehension  that  from  the  heart  of  the  British 
people  a  voice  may  go  forth,  to  rouse  and  animate  the  en- 
slaved and  oppressed,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  de- 
cided influence  in  strengthening  the  restraints  of  fear  or 
of  policy.  An  institute  like  that  in  which  our  constitutional 
liberty  is  imbodied,  constitutes  a  beacon  which  the  people  of 
other  countries,  who  languish  for  liberty,  must  regard  with 
hope,  and  at  which  tyrants  must  sicken  with  dismay. 
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firmness,  of  no  common  benevolence,  to  persevere  in  haranguing  an 
impenetrable  assembly  from  the  almost  baseless  hope  that  some  better 
•pint  iiiny  disenthrall  itself  from  its  ignoble  bondage,  and  dare  to  act 
solely  at  the  direction  of  virtue  and  intelligence.'     pp.  7,  8. 

This  does  not  quite  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Eloquence 
Would  he  a  Tory  dangerous  (acuity,  if  it  were  always  available 
for  carrying  the  disputed  point,  and  its  possessor  would  re- 
quire a  portion  of  infallibility,  to  deserve  always  to  come  ofT 
victor.  A  majority  of  votes  is,  as  our  Author  admits,  not  the 
only  criterion  of  the  successful  exertion  of  talent.  A  virtuous 
patriot  would  rind  his  sufficient  reward  in  thoie'  slow  and  regu- 
'  Iskd  benefits'  which  would  be  sure  to  result  from  his  perse- 
verance in  assailing  a  corrupt  administration.  lie  might  con- 
trol those  whom  he  could  not  dispossess  of  power ;  he  might 
deter  from  attempts  which  he  coultf  not  frustrate.  He  is  plead- 
ing at  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  in  the  audience  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  surely,  how  unavailing  soeverinay  he  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  exact  amount  of  good  he  aims  at,  be  has  no 
feeble  inducements  to  exert  his  utmost  faculties  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  virtue.  He  may  despise  the  plaudits  of  the  mob; 
but  as  he  will  not  regard  the  interest  which  the  English  people 
take  in  parliamentary  discussions,  in  the  light  of  a  ridiculous  or 
unimportant  characteristic,  so,  he  will  estimate  aright  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  average  opinions  at  the  people.  In  fact, 
the  Ideal  orator  we  arc  portraying,  may  more  perfectly  realize 
all  that  our  Author  ascribes  with  considerable  justice  to  the 
exertions  of  Whilbread.  If  he  cannot  command  a  majority  of 
votes,  lie  may  com  maud  a  majority  of  opinions.  He  may  '  com- 
*  mand  and  guide  the  sense  of  the  nation  ;* 

1  A  force  ten  limes  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Commoni, 
because  it  always,  directly  or  indirectly,  influences  the  conduct  of 
that  asiembly.  To  this  the  proudest  minister  is  forced  to  bow  ;  with 
reference  to  this  he  fabricates  every  measure ;  a  piece  of  meditated 
tyranny  is  clipped  away  from  this  law ;  'a  patch  of  desirable  fraud  is 
torn  from  this  arrangement ;  and  corruption  itself  is  quietly  purged 
of  the  most  acrid  particles  of  its  poison.  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
great  moral  check  when  directed  by  an  able  and  honest  man.' 

How  is  it  then,  that  so  wide  a  scope  presenting  itself  for  vir- 
tuous ambition,  with  all  that  is  pressing  in  the  occasion,  and 
all  that  is  interesting  in  the  subject,  for  the  display  of  the  highest 
faculties  of  ratiocination  and  eloquence,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  docs  not  furnish  a  counterpart  to  this  ideal  portrait  ? 
In  the  meagre  list  of"  Contents"  to  the  present  volume,  although 
tlieycompriseevery  name  of  note  in  the  House,  we  in  vain  look 
for  a  character  of  sufficient  prominence  and  of  sufficient  con- 
sistency, unless  in  the  distinguished  and  lamented  person  above 
referred  to,  to  justify  our  fixing  upon  hiui  the  noble  designation 
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fcave  acquired  a  certain  fluent  mediocrity,  are  allowed  to  settle  the 
disputed  proposition  with  little  knowledge  and  less  spirit,  whilst  the 
rest  remain  idle  and  almost  unconcerned  hearers,  sometimes  yawning, 
sometimes  sleeping,  and  sometimes,  to  evince  perhaps  their  claims 
to  sit  in  a  speaking  assembly,  shouting  in  a  style  to  be  envied  only  by 
a  Stentor  or  a  wnipper  in.  It  is  indeed  matter  of  humiliating  re- 
flection that,  in  a  country  like  England,  whose  philosophers,  and 
poets,  and  artists,  may  go  side  by  side  with  the  proudest  names  of  an- 
tiquity—whose wealth  and  power  make  Greece  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  might  dispute  the  precedence  even  with  the  gigantic 
despotism  of  Imperial  Rome ;  in  a  country  too,  blest  with  a  popular 
congress,  where  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  may  be  heard, 
that  scarcely  one  man  has  arisen  who  deserves  the  title  of  orator; 
scarcely  one,  who  like  Cicero,  by  the  mere  power  of  words,  has 
darted  the  public  indignation  against  a  state  delinquent,  or  like  De- 
mosthenes nas  electrified  a  whole  people  with  one  universal  impulse 
of  patriotism/    pp.  3,  4. 

Criticus,  (as  the  Author  styled  himself  in  the  Examiner,) 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  would  require  a  long  dissertation 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  oratorical  inferiority  of  our  coun- 
trymen. He  will  not  allow  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  in  any 
degree  to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  ;  or  that  it  can  be  made 
a  question  whether  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  had  as  much  good  sense  as  Lords  Liverpool  and  Cas- 
tlereagh.  This  is,  however,  rather  flippantly  said,  since  the 
comparison  can  not  with  fairness  be  drawn  between  indivi- 
duals, and  we  suspect  that  at  no  period  could  Greece  or  Rome 
present  an  assembly  of  which  Pericles  or  Cicero  might  be  as- 
sumed to  be  an  average  specimen.  Besides,  our  Author  in  the 
subsequent  sentences  would  seem  to  admit,  that  upder  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be  an  indication  of 
good  sense  to  abstain  from  a  useless  expenditure  of  eloquence. 

*  A  better  reason,9  he  says,  '  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  Assembly,  which  only  assumes  the  character  of  being 
popular  ;  and,  while  it  pretends  to  regulate  its  decisions  by  delibera- 
tive wisdom,  in  fact  listens  only  to  the  voice  of  power.  In  such  a 
meeting,  however  grand  the  matter  of  debate,  there  is  little  stimulus 
for  any  but  the  most  enterprising  mind  to  waste  its  powers  on  a  ore- 
determined  audience :  for  what  could  the  voice  of  an  angel  do  against 
a  silent  vote  bought  in  silence !  These  purchased  decisions,  these 
previously  bargained  securities  against  the  possible  effects  of  elo- 
quence, are  sufficient  to  extirpate  all  the  motives  for  exertion  in  the 
common  run  of  ambitious  men.  Even  a  man,  whose  love  of  fame 
is  purified  from  mere  selfishness,  may  be  forgiven,  if  he  hesitates^  a 
little  before  he  will  devote  the  whole  faculties  of  his  mind  to  astonish 
an  audience,  who  are  bound  by  honour  or  by  covenant  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, though  Demosthenes  should  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  to  whom 
is  left  merely  the  half  animal  capacity  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the 
sound  of  well  harmonized  periods.     It  asks  a  mind  of"  no  common 
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firmness,  of  no  common  benevolence,  to  persevere  in  haranguing  an 
impenetrable  assembly  from  the  almost  baseless  hope  that  some  better 
•pirit  may  disenthral)  itself  from  its  ignoble  bondage,  and  dare  to  act 
solely  ut  the  direction  of  virtue  aod  intelligence.'     pp.  7,  8. 

This  does  not  quite  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Eloquence 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  faculty,  if  it  were  always  availaul 
for  carrying  the  disputed  point,  and  its  possessor  would  r 
quite  a  portion  of  infallibility,  to  deserve  always  to  c 
victor.  A  majority  of  votes  is,  as  our  Author  admits,  not  tbi 
only  criterion  of  the  successful  exertion  of  talent.  A  virtuous 
patriot  would  rind  his  sufficient  reward  in  those '  slow  and  regu- 
'  lated  benefits'  which  would  be  sure  to  result  from  his  perse- 
verance in  assailing  a  corrupt  administration.  lie  mi  gut  con- 
trol those  whom  he  could  not  dispossess  of  power;  he  might 
deter  from  attempts  which  he  could  not  frustrate.  He  is  plead- 
ing at  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  in  the  audience  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  surely,  how  unavailing  soever  may  be  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  exact  amount  of  good  he  aims  at,  he  has  no- 
feeble  inducements  to  exert  his  utmost  faculties  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  virtue.  He  may  despise  the  plaudits  of  the  moh ; 
but  as  he  will  not  regard  the  interest  which  the  English  people 
take  in  parliamentary  discussions,  in  the  light  of  a  ridiculous  or 
unimportant  characteristic,  so,  he  will  estimate  aright  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  average  opinions  of  the  people.  In  fact, 
the  ideal  orator  we  are  portraying,  may  more  perfectly  realize 
all  that  our  Author  ascribes  with  considerable  justice  to  tlir 
exertions  of  Wbitbrcad.  If  he  cannot  command  a  majority  o 
votes,  he  may  command  a  majority  of  opinions.  He  may '  com- 
'  inand  and  guide  the  sense  of  the  nation  ;' 

'  A  forcetcn  timeB  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Common!. 
because  it  always,  directly  or  indirectly,  influences  the  conduct  ol 
that  asiembly.  To  this  the  proudest  minister  is  forced  to  bow  ;  with 
reference  to  this  he  fabricates  every  measure:  a  piece  of  meditate! 
tyranny  is  clipped  away  from  this  law ;  a  patch  of  desirable  fraud  i 
torn  from  this  arrangement ;  and  corruption  itself  is  quietly  purge* 
of  the  most  acrid  particles  of  its  poison.  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
great  moral  check  when  directed  by  an  able  and  honest  man.' 

How  is  it  then,  that  so  wide  a  scope  presenting  itself  for  i 
tuous  amhitiou,  with  all  that  is  pressing  in  the  occasj 
all  that  is  interesting  in  the  subject,  for  the  display  of  the  highe 
faculties  of  ratiocination  and  eloquence,  that  the  House  i 
Commons  does  not  furnish  a  counterpart  to  this  ideal  portrait  ? 
In  the  meagre  list  of"  Contents"  to  the  present  volume,  although 
they  comprise  every  name  of  note  in  the  House,  we  in  vain  look 
for  a  character  of  sufficient  prominence  and  of  sufficient  con- 
sistency, unless  in  the  distinguished  and  lamented  person  abovi 
referred  to,  to  justify  our  fixing  upon  him  the  noble  desigoatioi 
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of  an  exception.  If  in  point  of  capability  and  of  uprightness  of 
intention,  the  distinction  is  due  to  any  individual,  'we  should 
incline  to  pass  over  the  pretensions  of  more  popular  declaimers, 
to  attest  the  justness  of  the  encomium  passed  by  our  Author 
on  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  implying  that  ex- 
ception. We  find  him  strangely  enough  associated  with  Mr. 
W.  Smithy  who  is  characterized  as  having  '  bad  the  courage  to 
i  touch  the  awful  ark  of  the  pure  English  Constitution,  and 
'  it  is  his  praise,  and  no  slight  praise,  that  be  has  not  utterly 
'  sunk  in  the  attempt/ 

4  To  go  from  the  calm  good  sense  of  Mr.  W.  Smith  to  the  en* 
thusiastic  declamation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  may  seem  to  some  a 
very  rapid  transition:  but  those  who  have  watched  the  conduct 
of  these  gentlemen  must,  I  think,  see  that  their  object  is  the 
same,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  associated.  He  whdse 
wish  is  to  emancipate  opinion  from  penalty,  will  rejoice  to  have 
for  his  companion  the  man  who  has,  though  late  indeed,  so  elo- 
quently pleaded  the  Catholic  Cause,  and  who  for  years  stood  forth 
the  irrepressible  Champion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Negro.  Indeed, 
when  I  consider  the  ardent  and  persevering  struggle  which  Mr* 
Wilberforce  so  long  maintained  against  the  united  strength  of 
power  and  prejudice,  and  contemplate  his  final  success "  in  that 
noble  work,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  humiliation  to  descend  to  scan 
petty  defects,  and  the  mere  errors  of  our  common  humanity,. 
Who  that  looks  upon-  an  abundant  harvest,  ripened  by  the  rays 
of  a  summer  sun,  will  sit  down  to  caloulate  how  often  that  sub 
has  been  overclouded  ?  Or,  to  come  more  to  men  and  things,  who 
would  estimate  Locke  by  his  prolixity,  or  Shakespeare  by  his 
puns?  Yet  such  is  the  rage  for  analyzing  faults;— the  common 
mind  is  so  much  more  fitted  to  seize  a  flaw  than  to  comprehend 
an  excellence,  that  a  writer  would  be  thought  most  blind  and 
partial  who  would  suffer  even  a  saint  to  pass  byunreprehended. 
What  then  can  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Wilberforce  ?  Want  of  decision, 
arising,  some  think  from  timidity,  others  say  from  want  of  high  mind- 
edness,  seems  to  be  his  principal  foible.  Often  will  he  support  a 
position  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  to  which  the  House  is  but  tittle  ac- 
customed, and  end  (Oh  lairie  conclusion !)  in  persuading  almost  every 
mind  but  his  own.  He  has  at  length  however  broke  the  chain,  of  hfe 
scruples,  and  last  Session,  with  a  warmth  of  language  and  manner 
quite  his  own,  unequivocally  recommended  the  abolition  of  penal 
statutes  in  matters  of  religion.  The  speeches  indeed  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce are  among  the  very  few  good  things  now  remaining  in  the 
British  Parliament :  his  diction  is  elegant,  rich,  and  spirited ;  his  tones 
(excuse  some  party-whine)  are  so  distinct  and  so  melodious*  that 
the  most  hostile  ear  hangs  on  them  delighted.  Then  his  address 
is  so  insinuating  that,  if  he  talked  nonsense,  you  would  feel 
yourself  obliged  to  hear  him.  I  recollect  that  last  Session,  when 
the  House  had  been  tired  night  after  night  with  discussing  the 
endless  questions  relating  to  Indian  policy,  when  the  commerce 
and  finances  and  resources  of  our  Oriental  Empire  had  exhausted 
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the  lungi  of  all  the  speakers,  and  the  patience  of  all  the  auditors— 
at  that  period  Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  a  just  confidence  in  his  powers, 
ventured  to  broach  the  hacknied  subject  of  Hindoo  Conversion. 
He  spoke  three  hours,  but  nobody  seemed  fatigued:  all  indeed 
were  pleased,  some  with  the  ingenious  artifices  of  his  manner, 
but  roost  with  the  glowing  language  of  his  heart*  Much  as  I  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  delighted 
with  his  eloquence:  and  though  I  wish  most  heartily  that  the 
Hindoos  might  be  left  to  their  own  Trinity,  yet  I  felt  disposed 
to  agree  with  him,  that  some  good  must  arise  to  the  human  mind 
by  being  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  will  exercise  most  of 
its  faculties.  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  now  verging  towards  age,  and 
speaks  but  seldom*  he,  however,  never  speaks  without  exciting  a 
wish  that  he  would  say  more:  he  maintains  like  Mr.  Grattan, 
(though  not  with  quite  the  same  consistency,  a  considerable  respecta- 
bility of  character  by  disdaining  to  mix  in  the  daily  paltry  squabbles 
of  party:  he  is  no  hunter  after  place,  though  he  is  a  little  too 
much  haunted  with  a  passion  for  which  he  may  quote  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul,  of  pleasing  all  men  and  of  being  all  to  all.  I  was 
sorry  when,  no  longer  able  to  retain  the  dignity  of  representing 
the  greatest  County  in  the  Kingdom,  he  condescended  to  sit  as 
Member  for  a  petty  Borough.  But  something  must  be  forgiven 
to  an  old  man  whose  habits  are  formed.  Parliament  has  been  to 
him  the  scene  of  all  his  active  exertions,  of  his  pleasures  and 
his  glory.  We  can  pardon  the  old  dramatist  who  goes  every  night 
to  take  his  unviolated  seat  in  the  pit:  we  sympathize  with  the 
old  soldier  who  would  hobble  a  whole  day's  march  to  see  a  review  : 
and  shall  less  indulgence  be  given  to  the  man  who  shows  a  rather 
extravagant  fondness  to  cling  to  the  place  ennobled  by  the  me- 
mory of  great  men,  now  no  more,  and  endeared  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  triumphs  ?  I  confess  I  always  look  with '  equal 
respect  and  pleasure  on  this  eloquent  veteran,  lingering  among 
his  bustling  but  far  inferior  posterity;  and  well  has  he  a  right  to 
linger  on  the  spot  where  he  achieved  one  of  the  greenest  laurels 
that  ever  brightened  in  the  wreath  of  fame :  a  laurel  better  than 
that  of  the  hero,  as  it  is  not  stained  with  blood  or  tears:  better 
even  than  that  of  the  statesman  who  improves  the  civilization  of 
his  country,  inasmuch  as  to  create  is  more  glorious  than  to  improve. 
And  the  man  whose  labours  abolished  the  Slave-trade,  at  one  blow 
struck  away*  the  barbarism  of  a  hundred  nations,  and  elevated 
myriads  of  human  beings,  degraded  to  the,  brute,  into  all  the 
dignified  capacities  of  civilized  man.  To  have  done  this  is  the 
most  noble,  as  it  is  the  roost  useful  work  which  any  individual 
could  accomplish:  and  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  wilberforce  and  his  friends  may  find  full  consolation 
for  all  the  minor  weaknesses  and  failings  of  his  character.'  pp.70 — 74*. 

A  country  that  has  given  birth  to  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  and 

•  a  Locate,  might  surely  be  supposed  to  contain  materials  from 

which  there  might  have  been  framed  a  Demosthenes  ?  Whence 

jarises,  then,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  modern  eloquence  ?   We 
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think  it  is  in  part  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance  on  which 
we  remarked  in  a  former  article,  that  the  state  of  society  at 
an  advanced  period  of  civilization,  renders  men  less  passive 
subjects  of  the  impressions  made  by  poetry  and  eloquence,  and 
multiplies  at  once  the  requisites  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Orator. 
What  our  Author  assigns  as  the  characteristic  difference  of  the 
English  and  of  the  Irish  nations, — that  the  latter  '  feel  till  they 
'  think,  while  their  neighbour  nation  thinks  till  it  feels9, — will 
illustrate  still  more  forcibly  the  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  society.  In  proportion  as  wealth  and  knowledge  become 
more*  generally  diffused,  and  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  become  interwoven  with  each  other,  the  stronger 
feelings  are  less  easily  excited,  and  calculation  supersedes  the 
operation  of  impulse.  Were  Demosthenes  himself  to  arise  from 
the  dust,  indued  with  the  power  of  breathing  into  the  English 
language  all  the  sonorous  majesty  and  vehement  expression  of 
his  native  Greek,  he  would  find  himself  in  far  other  circum- 
stances than  those  in  which  he  assailed  the  power  of  Philip; 
and  be  would  have  in  his  audience,  far  less  pliant  and  impressible 
materials  to  work  upon.  When  the  pride  of  the  understanding 
must  first  be  beguiled,  before  access  can  be  obtained*  to  the 
feelings, — when  an  audience  must  be  charmed  into  the  fatigue 
of  sustained  thought,  and  the  attention  be  held  captive-  till 
thought  generates  feeling,  the  task  of  the  orator  becomes  in- 
definitely more  arduous.  He  must  condescend  to  be  greatly 
indebted  to  superior  knowledge,  and  to  the  power  of  imparting 
with  lucid  clearness  bis  own  perceptions,  for  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  must  be  proportion 
ally  extended.  The  learning  of  a  Cicero  would  be  inadequate 
without  some  acquaintance  with,  legal  and  financial  details,  and 
all  the  complicated  subjects  of  political  economy.  The  habits 
favourable  to  these  acquisitions  would  by  no  means  form  part  of 
the  training  of  the  orator  for  the  public  application  of  thesft. 
We  have  specimens  of  written  eloquence  that  may  bear  com- 
parison with  the  noblest  relics  of  antiquity ;  but  they  differ 
from  forensic  oratory,  or  they  would  obviously  be  inferior  to 
it.  With  all  these  acquisitions  a  man  may  still  fall  short  of 
attaining  eloquence,  which  though  comprehending  in  itself  so 
high  and  so  numerous  attainments,  is  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  the  sum  of  all.  He  must  have  the  power  of  utterance ;  he 
must  have  invulnerable  self-possession  ;  and  yet,  though  seem- 
ingly opposed  to  this,  he  must  have  enthusiasm,  for  unless 
he  at  least  appear  to  speak  from  the  vehemence  of  feeling, 
the  glow  of  honest  enthusiasm,  his  most  elegant  orations  will 
be  unimpressive.  This  enthusiasm  can  be  justified  only  by  suf-  * 
ficient  occasion  :  and  in  fact  it  is  occasion  which  both  excites 
and  develops  the  powers  of  genuine  eloquence.     Orators,  like 


W  fcnwd  hb  the  fieid :  they  attain  grtobmm 
miff  tauter  th*  iadmaw  «f  that  eecessifty  which  stimulates  the 
flatttinVs  19  their  taehtet  pkch  «rf  exertion.  Unfortunately*  the 
Heaj*  elf  Cmmmftmr  is  too  well  calcnhied  to  awaken  common 
and  Atijarfiao:  associaiioas  in  connexion  with  all  that  is  elevated 
or  aittrinc  *a  occasion*  and  to  fewer  down  the  noblest  en- 
tja^hymn  to  apathy,  Lastly,  to  retain  ascendency  over  the  minds 
af  *»  gnhflthlrard  audience,  to  give  reiterated  impressions  the 
afect  of  ngrnsanency,  to  sake  the  thoughts  no  less  than  the 
ahoy  the  force  of  sympathy,  and  to  impart  to  the  art  of 
the  power  of  authority ;— this  one  more  essential  is 
j, — the  eloquence  of  character.  We  do  not  mean  to 
any  that  eloquence  is  never  adapted  to  succeed  irrespectively 
af  character :  there  have  been  instances  in  which  by  dint  of 
aaore  tateMectaal  energy,  a  strong  and  massing  impression  has 
teen  made  on  the  feelings  of  an  audience.  Sincerity  and  con- 
eiatency  with  regard  to  the  particular  subjects  of  debate,  will 
sometimes  stand  instead  of  the  influence  of  general  character. 
Bat  as  to  the  greater  part  of  those  topics  which  come  within 
the  range  of  animated  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  within 
*tfte  House  of  Commons,  but  especially  out  of  the  House,  a 
reliance  on  the  integrity,  a  confidence  in  the  motives  and  designs 
af  the  speaker,  are  indispensably  requisite  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence.  How  many  circumstances,  then, 
conspire  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  modern  Demosthenes!  In 
vain  on  either  bench  of  party,  among  the  plausible  advocatea 
for  predetermined  measures,  or  the  hostile  assailants  of  all  pro- 
posed measures,  shall  we  expect  to  see  a  truly  great  orator  arise. 
The  littleness  of  party  forbids  it,  and  the  circumscribed  views 
af  .those  who  are  merely  political  men  are  equally  fatal  to  the 
expansion  of  the  faculties  to  the  height  of  moral  grandeur. 
What  might  not  an  individual  achieve  who  should  realize  in 
hb  own  person  the  splendid  combination  of  the  fearless  inde- 
pendence, the  unwearied  energy,  and  the  commanding  plain 
sense  of  Whitbread,  with  all  that  is  conciliatory  of  deference 
and  veneratioivin  the  character  of  Wilberforce.  Let  us  imagine 
for  a  moment  such  an  individual  persevering  in  a  course  of  un- 
deviating  consistency  and  inviolate  virtue, — attached  to  no  party, 
the  firm  assertor  of  principles  to  which  his  own  life  should 
exhibit  a  practical  subjection,  the  inflexible  assailant  of  cor- 
ruptions of  which  his  own  character  would  furnish  the  strongest 
ground  for  confidence  that  himself  was  incapable ; — the  people 
of  England  would  have  in  such  a  man  a  champion  of  their 
tights  and  liberties  which  should  still  make  the  most  corrupt 
or  daring  intriguer  tremble. 

We  think  the  present  publication  is  on  the  whole  likely  to 
do  good.    It  will  tend  to  promote  a  more  discriminating  ap- 
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preciation  of  public  men  and  to  moderate  the  bigotry  of  party 
estimates.  The  Author  writes  like  a  man  accustomed  to  thing, 
soundly  and  to  speak  freely.  There  prevails,  we  must  confess,  a 
tone  somewhat  too  dogmatic — an  assumption  of  superiority  which 
too  nearly  borders  upon  flippancy ;  and  the  language,  though 
for  the  most  part  forcible  and  idiomatic,  is  not  free  from  that, 
affectation  of  careless  originality  which  marks  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  The  portraits  are  however  drawn  in  a 
style  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  newspaper  criticism  ;  and 
without  venturing  to  pronounce  upon  their  uniform  fidelity, 
we  should  imagine  that  in  no  instance  is  the  Author  charge- 
able with  palpable  injustice.  He  gives  Lord  Castlereagh 
credit  for  sincerity  in  most  of  his  opinions,  and  for  being 
'  more  Jree  from  uncandid  evasions  than  most  of  the  political 
'  aspirants  of  the  day.'  Mr.  Canning  is  less  respectfully 
characterized  as  '  a  gentleman  whom  Fortune,  in  a  joke,  has 
'  pushed  above  his  natural  elevation,  to  be  pointed  at  as  the 
'  quintessence  of  wit  and  statesmanship,'  but  who  '  would  al- 

*  together  have  made  an  excellent  first  .master  of  Eton.9 
Mr.  Grattan  is  classed,  thojugh  not  as  an  equal  compeer,  with 
Burke  and  Sheridan— poor  Sheridan !  whose,  moral  character 
contrasted  with  his  superlative  genius,  furnishes  another 
striking  illustration  of  the.  truth  j  .that  *  with  the  taleuts  of  an 
1  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool.'  There  is,  we  must  however 
remark,  offensive  personality  in  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Croker. 
Mr.  Tierney's  political  conduct  is  satirized  with  much  more 
justness  of  severity.  A  very  high  panegyric  is  passed  on  Sir 
William,  Scott,  as  well  as  on  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  Authbr 
speaks  also  in  terras  ef  warm  applause  of  Lord  Morpeth,  as 
possessing  equal  claims  with  Lord  Milton,  to  our  regard  on  the 
score  of  virtue*  and  being  very  superior  in.  point  of  taleuL — 
in  fact  as  being  obscured  only  by  his  own  diffidence.  The 
Author  loses  no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  dislike  to  the 

*  Whig-phalanx.'  His  lordship  is  accordingly  characterized  *  as 
1  the  least  haughty  and  repulsive  of  that  very  disagreeable  body 
4  of  men'.  In  another  place  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Whiggism  from  its  professors  ;  a  distinction  most  just 
and  salutary,  could  it  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  which 
is  always  too  prone  to  judge  of  the  principles  exclusively  by  the 
men.     Speaking  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  exclaims, 

*  Let  not  this  illustrious  name  be  confounded  with  those  dull  and 
pompous  Aristocrats,  who,  assuming  a  popular  title  for  private,  pur- 
poses, de&pise  equally  popular  feelings  and  popular  sentiments;  who 
bolstered  up  with  heaps  of  wealth,  aad  stiffened  into  one  compact 
mass  by  family  alliance,  with  cold  selfishness  turn  their  backs  at  once 
on  the  Monarch  and  the  nation,  and  never  think  or  speak  of [the 
people,  except  perhaps  once  a  Session  to  point  a  sentence,  or  bund  a 
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them  it  produced  a  strong  impression.  It  woofld  be  easy  to 
select  from  a  great  number  of  extracts  now  lying  before  us, 
specimens  of  the  grossest  buffoonery,  and  the  most  incredible 
absurdity ;  but  we  prefer  laying  before  our  French  readers,  a 
passage  from  a  funeral  oration,  delivered  in  1615,  at  the  obse- 
quies of  the  celebrated  Cvillon,  by  the  Jesuit  Bening,  The 
composition  is  of  a  most  whimsical  kind,  a  mixture  of  serious- 
ness and  burlesque;  but  there  are  in  it  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  vigour. 

«  II  ne  pouvoit  se  tenir  sous  le  toit  d'une  maison,  &  1'abri  d'une 
tente,  sous  l'ombre  d'une  courtine;  aux  champs,  a  la  campagne, 
au  jour,  a  Perte,  au  soleil,  au  hiUe,  au  serein ;  mon  Crilioa,  le 
pied  touiours  en  l'air,  ou  sur  l'etrier,  la  ttte  sous  le  ciel  qui  6toit 
son  pavilion  et  son  dais.  La  voluptl  ne  Pa  jamais  coll€  ft la  tern, 
les  apices  ne  l'ont  jamais  collet^.  Cet  Annibal  ne  s'est  point 
arr£t£  a  Capoue ;  ce  Samson  n'a  point  perdu  sa  force  au  giron  de 
Dalila;  cet  Achille  ne  changea  jamais  le  pourpoint  en  une  veste 
feminine,  cet  Hercule  ne^  quitta  jamais  son  ep6e  pour  prendre 
unc  quenouille.  Telle  Stoit  la  hautesse  de  son  cceur,  ou'fl  £toit 
sup6rieur  a  toutes  les  difficult^  &  cncombres  qui  l'accueilloient* 

*  A  quoi  en  venons  nous,  Messieurs  ?  Pour  Dieu  eveillons  noaa, 
et  pcnsons  &  ccci;  Crillon  est  mort,  &  il  nous  faut  mourir.  D  n*y 
a  hornme  si  haut  mont£,  que  la  mort  nt  desargonne;  si  bans 
perche,  qu'elle  ne  culbute  en  bas ;  si  bien  arme*  a  blanc  et  A  con, 

Su'elle  ne  perce";  si  bien  retrench^  et  barricade,  qu'elle  ne  renverae. 
.a  mort  est  cctte  Ate  d'Homere,  qui  sc  promene  et  danse  sur  la 
tete  des  hommes ;  la  mort  est  le  glaive  de  Damocles,  qui,  lorsque 
nous  banquettons  et  passons  nos  jours  en  plaisirs  et  en  quelque 
joyeux  deduit,  nous  pend  sur  la  t£te.' 

To  this  race  succeeded  a  class  of  men  inferior  in  genius  end 
vigour,  and  of  colder  feelings,  but  of  far  purer  taste.  The  re- 
presentatives of  this  class  are  Senault  and  De  Lingendes.  With 
the  former  we  have  no  acquaintance,  but  we  possess  the  Latin 
sermons  of  the  latter,  who  was  always  accustomed  to  write 
them  in  that  language  though  be  delivered  them  in  French. 
Two  octavo  volumes  in  the  modern  garb  also  lie  before  us, 
but  they  are  nothing  more  than  indifferent  translations  of  seme 
of  the  Latin  originals.  Senault  is,  we  believe,  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  De  Lingendes,  but  his  works,  though  sufficiently 
common,  have  not  fallen  in  our  way.  We  shall  now  in  illus- 
tration of  our  preceding  observations,  insert  an  untranslated 
extract  from  the  original  Latin  of  the  last  named  divine ;  it 
forms  part  of  the  exordium  of  his  second  sermon  on  the  Trans- 
figuration. 

"  Sentk)  Cbristiani  animus  intus  mihi  tenerescere,  &  quo- 
"  dammodo  rapi,  occursu  prodigiorum  quae  hodie  intueor.  In* 
**  tima  quadam  la-titia  me  abripit,  corque  meum,  sancta  quadam 
"  oblectatione  affectum  conticescere  non  potest.    VidcturmiM 
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"  coelum  amplius  quam  pro  more  illuminatum,  ac  nescio  an  vel 
"  Sol  in  terras  descenderit,  vel  hodiernus  dies  pepererit  geminds 
"  Soles:  Thabor  $  .Herman  in  nomine  tuo  exultabunt 
"  Delectatio  ita  universalis  est  ut  ipsi  etiam  montes  similes  * 
»"  sunt  agniculis  qui  exultant  et  saltitant  in  campo.  Hermon 
"  quidem  in  Christi  Baptismo,  in  ilia  Patris  voce,  Hie  ept 
€C  Alius  mens  dilectus,  quae  primuin  audiri  ccepit.  Nunc  autem 
"  exultat  et  laetitia  pertunditur  Thabor,  divinus  &  sanctus  ille 
"  mons,  non  minus  gloria,  ac  splendoris  natione,  quern  ingenti 
"  altitudine  sublimis ;  de  gratia  enim.cum  coelo  certat :  Thabor 
"  <lu*PPe5  u*  a^  St  Hieron.  in  Oseara ;  idem  est  quod  lumen 
"  veniens.  At  enim  nonne  mutatus  est  omnino  in  Par  ad  is  um  ? 
"  Ejus  claritas  superat  coeli  claritatem  ;  illius  incohe,  non  rni- 
"  nores  sunt;  gloria  est  major;  si  statuantur  in  illo  Taber- 
"  nacuia  quae  S.  Petrus  optabat,  terra  plusquam  valebit  quam 
"  ccelura ;  iilic  Filius  Dei  accipit  testimonium  suae  divinitatis ; 
"  Ejus  corpus  experimen turn  facit  vesti tus  gloria? ;  Moyses  recipit 
"  effectum  postulationis  suae;  Elias  zeli  sui  premium;  Petrus 
"  fidei;  Jacobus  animatur  ad  moriendum  ante  ceteros  omnes 
"  Apostolos  pro  confessione  divinitatis  Magistri  sui,  cujus  red- 
".  ditur  testis;  Joannes  videt  ac  audit,  quod  aliquando  tonabit 
"  potius  quam  pradicabit  cum  admiratioue  universarum." 

We  have  not  made  any  particular  selection  of  this .  passage, 
and  whatever  be  its  defects,  it  maj  serve  to  shew  that  a  revo- 
lution had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  a  new  style 
of  preachiug  had  been  introduced  before  the  rise  of  Bourdaloue. 
Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  merit  of  this  last  men* 
tioned  and  celebrated  man,  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  It  is 
admitted  even  by  his  most  decided  partisans,  that  he  is.  deficient 
in  unction.  To  us  he  seems  exceedingly  dry;  and  his  reason- 
ing powers  do  not  appear  to  deserve  half  of  what  has  been  said 
in  their  praise.  But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must  return  to 
our  Author's  introduction. 

Mr.  C  furnishes  us  with  several  extracts  from  the  sermons  of 
k  Jeune,  in  illustration  of  the  poverty  and  absurdity  of  the 
style  of  preaching  which  was  popular  in  the  earlier  times ;  but 
though  the  passages  quoted  are  sufficiently  ridiculous,  he 
should  have  added,  that  in  other  parts  of  his  discourses,  le  Jeune 
shews  himself  capable  of  better  things,  and  that  he  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  Andres  and  Honores  of  the 
day.  Mr.  C.  proceeds  to  make  some  general  and  judicious- 
observations  on  the  great  orators  of  the  French  Pulpit.  We, 
wish,  however,  that  he  had  not  called  Massillon  '  energetic.' 
If  the  word  be  used  in  its  original,  but  very  unusual  sense, 
we  admit  that  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  in  its  appli- 
cation; but  if  he  apply  it  in  its  common  and  conventional 
meaning,  it   appears  to  us  unhappily*  chosen.    Massillon  is* 
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decidedly  deficient  in  what  is  usually  understood  by  energy: 
be  is  too  mucli  incumbered  by  his  richness,  and  his  redundancy 
lififrnnWl  the  freeness  of  his  movements.  We  should  call  Junius 
energetic  ;  hut  what  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the  style  of 
Junius  and  that  of  Massillon*  Voltaire  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Col      i    in  explanation   of  what  is   usually   termed   the  style 

>■<:/  .<•■'■■ 

*  The  defects  of  the  language  of  the  Calvinistical  Pastors,'  he 
remarks.  »  originated  in  their  copying  the  incorrect  phrases  of  the 
first  Reformers.  Moreover,  almost  every  one  of  them  having 
been  brought  up  at  Saumur,  in  Poitou,  Dauphine,  or  Languedoc, 
they  retained  the  vicious  modes  of  speaking  peculiar  to  each 
province.' 

It  might  have  been  added  to  this,  that  there  is  about  many 
of  those  v,  ho  wife  exp;i'.riitcd,  a  sort  of  constraint  and  stiffness, 
an    air  of  translation,    which   strongly    reminds   us    of  a  man 
speaking  in  a  tongue  not  strictly  vernacular.     Saurin,  for  in- 
stance, is  little,  if  at  all,  liable  to  the  objections  here  made  b; 
Voltaire  against  the  style  of  the   Protestant  divines.    He  hi 
resided  ui  France  hut  for  a  short  time;  he  had  frequented 
best  company,  he  was  no  doubt  conversant  with  the}  purest  writ 
of  French  literature,  and  yet  any  one  may  discern  a  considi 
able  difference  to  his  disadvantage  between  his  style  and  th: 
of  Massillon.     How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Not  certain1 
upon  the  grounds  assigned  by  Voltaire  ;  for  in  his  sense,  Saui 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  provincial.    But  as  it  appears  to  us, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  in  his  exile  the  proper  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  by  perpetual  practice,  the  true,  ready, 
idiomatic,  easy,  conversation  style  which  is  best  suited  to  every 
species  of  eloquence. 

In  a  note  to  a  subsequent  page,  we  have  a  just  and  pointed 
reprehension  of  the  contemptible  misrepresentations  in  Letn- 
piiere's  Universal  Biography.  The  character  of  Komaine  is 
very  powerfully  vindicated,  and  very  beautifully  touched  by 
Mr.  Cobbm  ;  indeed,  he  excels  in  this  species  of  writing,  nnd 
though  it  has  not  much  to  do  either  with  his  introduction, 
with  our  review  of  it,  we  cannot  help  quoting  from  anotl 
note  his  description  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Lavington. 
Bide  ford. 

*  (He)  always  read  his  sermons,  yet  no  preacher  was  ever  more 
useful,  nor  did  ever  any  preacher  more  powerfully  fix  the  attention 
of  his  auditory.  This  was  the  more  singular,  as  lie  cultivated  none 
•f  the  alluring  charms  of  oratory.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  but  it 
always  remained  immoveable ;  a  commanding  countenance,  but  he 
never  gave  it  expression;  a  deep  voice,  but  he  never  varied  its 
tones.  The  composition  of  his  sermons  was  perfectly  simple,  the 
matter  contained  neither  profound  ratiocination,  nor  the  soarin; 
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flights  of  fancy.  In  short,  he  had  not  any  of  the  adventitious  aid* 
of  the  orator,  and  yet  no  orator  ever  excelled  him  in  the  effect  of  hi* 
discourses;  nor  was  that  effect  produced  by  a  false  humility,  a  feigned 
affection,  or  the  audacities  of  Antinomianism ;  he  always  supported 
the  authority  of  a  teacher,  observed  the  strictest  propriety  in  the 
choice  of  epithets,  and  generally  dwelt  on  practical  or  experimenta 
theology.  The  secret  of  his  success  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
under  the  divine  blessing,  to  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  illustrations,  to  the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  and 
to  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  had  always  something  new;  his 
hearers  always  understood  him,  he  always  preached  "  as  a  dying  man 
to  dying  men/'  and  his  life  was  known  every  where  to  shed  a  lustre 
upon  his  ministry.  He  was  uniformly  the  same  man.  "  He  feared 
God  alway."  Many  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  as  a  minister, 
have  been  spent  b^  the  translator  under  Lavington's  hospitable  roof, 
and  he  had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  this  inestimable 
preacher.  It  was  in  the  closet  that  he  became  great  for  the  pulpit. 
Frequently  have  his  aged  limbs  shuffled  along  by  the  writer's  chamber 
at  break  of  day,  from  his  own  chamber  to  his  study,  and  then  for 
several  hours  before  breakfast  he  communed  with  his  God,  and 
prepared  those  discourses  which  then  delighted  his  young  friend 
and  the  people,  and  of  which  many  have  since  delighted  the  world/ 

We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  that  vre  feel  to  give  further; 
currency  to  the  following  strictures,  part  of  a  just  comment  oik 
the  corrupted  taste  of  the  present  day. 

*  While  introducing  these  observations  on  modes  of  preaching,' 
says  Mr.  Cobbin,  '  the  translator  embraces  the  opportunity  to  bear 
testimony  against  that  pernicious  taste  which  too  much  prevails  ift 
the  present  day,  and  which  threatens  to  banish  all  real  eloquence' 
from  the  English  pulpit.  A  disgusting  familiarity  or  noisy  decla- 
mation, begins  universally  to  prevail ;  and  where  both  of  these  exist, 
or  either  of  them,  a  congregation  is  sure  to  be  gathered.  In  some  soli* 
tary  instances,  real  eloquence  and  sound  sense  are  appreciated;  and  a 
few  discerning  hearers  will  listen  to  nothing  but  the  truth  preached 
in  its  natural  simplicity,  but  the  thoughtless  crowd  are  to  be  attracted 
only  by  eccentricity,  chit  chat,  colloquial  freedoms,  bombast,  or 
sermons  seasoned  with  a  few  favorite  doctrines.'  . 

Mr  Cobbin  lies  under  a  mistake  when  he  mentions,  in  his 
Preface,  the  scarceness  of  the  works  of  French  divines,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them.  The  scarceness  is  not  quite 
so  great  as  he  represents  it,  if  we  may  trust  our  own  experience, 
anathe  difficulty  of  procuring  them  is  exceedingly  exaggerated* 
There  are  of  course  difficulties  and  uncertainties  connected, 
tfith  importation,  but  these  are  not  greater  in  the  instance  of 
books,  than  in  the  case  of  other  articles.  Mr.  Cobbin  should 
have'  considered,  that  these  statements  tend  to  confirm  and 
enhance  the  evil  of  which  he  complains.  Besides,  he  is  incor-» 
reel  in  sOrtfc  of  hist  information ;  the  works'  of  Bbssuet,  Mas- 
sillon,  and  Poulle,  (erroneously  called  here  La  Poulle,)  are 
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quite  as  common  as  those  of  Bourdaloue.  PoullC  has  We* 
understand  been  republished  within  a  few  years ;  Massillon  has 
also  been  reprinted  by  Renouard,  a  very  handsome  edition  in. 
8vo.  1810;  and  Bossuet  is  we  believe  in  course  of  republication. 
We  would  however  recommend  theological  students  to  content 
themselves  with  his  Sermons  in  17  vols.  12 mo.  or  with  a  selec- 
tion from  them  in  one  volume,  as  Mr.  Cobbin  states,  but  as  we 
think  in  three  volumes ;  for  either  we  are  wrong  in  our  recol- 
lection, or  speak  of  a  different  work. 

From  the'  works  at  large  of  this  writer,  there  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  comprehensive  selection  by  the  Abbe  Sauvigny, 
in  10  vols.  8vo.  which  will  give  the  inquirer  a  very  adequate 
notion  of  Bossuet' s  powers  and  peculiarities  as  a  controvertist. 
That  those  powers  were  of  the  very  highest  order,  no  man 
of  common  judgement  will  venture  to  question ;  but  that  they 
are  completely  debased  and  neutralized  by  those  peculiarities, 
no  impartial  examiner  will  feel  disposed  to  deny.  When 
writing  against  the  Protestants,  his  principal  argument  is 
drawn  from  their  '  variations,'  and  his  collateral  reasonings 
form  such  a  mass  of  intangible  and  perplexing  subtleties,  as  ' 
set  an  antagonist  at  defiance.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
decisive  of  the  superiority  of  their  cause,  than  the  general 
character  of  the  Protestant  writers  of  that  day.  They  put 
aside  all  minor  considerations,  discard  all  puny  and  paltering 
dialectics,  reject  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  sophistry,  and  take 
their  stand  on  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  on  the  fair  exercise 
of  reason,  and  on  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 
Let  any  one  take  up  Bossuet'  s  refutation  of  Paul  Ferry,  and 
compare  it  with  Claude's  master-piece,  the  "  RSppnse  2k 
"  Nouet ;"  or  let  him  read  after  it  the  rich  and  racy  "  jSouclier 
"  de  la  Foy"  of  old  Pierre  du  Moulin,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  side  on  which  sound 
reasoning  and  plain  dealing  lie.  Bossuet  has  been  very  hardly 
dealt  with  in  this  country ;  none  of  his  works  have  made  their 
appearance  in  decent  English. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  two  great 
ornaments  of  the  French  Pulpit  should  have  found  in  this 
country  the  very  worst  of  Translators.  Dickson  has  translated 
Massillon  in  a  style  of  ignorant  vulgarity;  and  Jerningham 
(strangely  complimented  by  Mr.  Cobbin  as  '  a  respectable  trans- 
'  lator')  has  dressed  up  Bossuet  in  a  garb  which  bears  about  t» 
nluch  resemblance  to  the  original,  as  a  harlequin's  jacket  does 
to  the  Roman,  toga.  Mr.  Cobbin  will  do  well  not  to  quote 
Kett  again  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  criticism;  his  own 
opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  but  it  derives  no  addition  of  cri- 
tical weight  from  being  coupled,,  on  the  subject  of  Boasuet,  with 
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that  of  the  author  of  the  superficial  "  Elements   of  general 
"Knowledge." 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  work,  we  would 
mention  an  additional  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Bossuet,  which 
is  very  little  known.  The  Lady  mentioned  in  the  biography  of 
Bossuet,  (page  140),  as  having  been  contracted  to  him,  is  stated 
to  have  been  actually  his  wife ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
in  the  secret  possession  of  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  A 
literary  character  of  some  celebrity,  St.  Hyacinthe,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Bossuet.  Since  writing  this  sentence, 
we  have  been  able  to  recollect  our  authority  for  a  part  of  this 
statement. — *  At  this  part  of  the  English  history,  Mr  Carte  in- 
troduces an  anecdote  so  extraordinary  that  it  merits  admission, 
'  although  it  belongs  to  a  later  age.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
'  had,  he  says,  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  marry.  This 
1  was  produced  and  verified  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris* 
1  who,  as  the  rapporteur  of  the -cause  told  Mr.  Carte,  adjudged 
'  the  Bishop's  estate  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  allowed  them 
'  to  be  legitimate/* 

The  l  Historical  view  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,' 
is  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  sketch ;  but  we  confess 
that  it  seems  to  us  out  of  its  place.  It  would,  we  think,  be  much 
better  to  publish  it  with  enlargements  and  elucidations,  as  a 
separate  work.f  We  have  no  space  for  an  adequate  abridgement, 
and  must  pass  it  by  with  a  reference  to  a  very  singular  specimen 
of  mistranslation.  When  the  death  of  the  too  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  announced  to  Louis  X11I,  the  latter,  who 
probably  rejoiced  in  his  emancipation  from  the  control  of  his 
tyrannical  minister,  coldly  rejoined,  "  Voild  un  grand  politique 
"  mort ;"  and  this  is  strangely  rendered  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  "  It  is 
"  a  great  political  death  /"  Even  had  Mr.  C  been  ignorant  of 
the  difference  between  mort  politique  and  politique  mort,  he 
might  surely  have  been  aware  that  mort  being  feminine,  would 
require  the  feminine  termination  in  the  adjectives.  At  page  102, 
we  find  '  the  treatment  of  the  Pastors ;'  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  original  word  is  traitement9  which  means  salary. 

It  will  not  be  expected  from  us  that  we  should  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  various  matter  of  which  the  body  of  the  volume. is 
made  up.  Fifteen  sermons  are  given  from  as  many  different 
authors ;  and  to  each  is  prefixed  a  short  critical  biography.  We 
shall  enumerate  the  subjects  and  the  preachers.  Catholic 
Divines— Bossuet,   on  Providence;    Flechier,  on  Christmas 

y^^—M^M     ■  ■  ■  ■■    i      ■  i    ^^»»— —»———— —————  ■  i  ■■■■      ■        ■  — — . — ^mt^mm^ 

*  Andrews's  Continuation  of  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain. 
Vol.  I.  Page  377.  Note. 

f  This  suggestion  Mr.  €.  has  we  find  so  far  anticipated,  that  he 
has  since  published  the  Historical  View  by  itself  in  a  5b.  volume. 
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Day;  Bourdaloue,  on  the  Passion  ^of  Jesus  Christ;  MassiHon 
the  day  of  Pentecost;  Cheuiinais,  the  difficulty  x>f  Salvation ; 
FooJle,  the  Prodigal  Son ;  Beauvais,  the  vanity  of  human 
things ;  Rue,  (2a  Hue)  the  Dying  Sinner ;  Fenelon,  Plan  of  a 
Sermon.  Protestant  Divines — Ahbadie,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham  ;  Mouchon,  God  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ ;  Huet9 
Abe  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Faucheur,  the  wages  of  Sin  and 
the  reward  of  Gr*ace ;  Dumont,  the  Believer  pressing  forward  ; 
iGuiilebert,  the  sufficiency  of  grace ;  Claude,  the  sealing  of  the 
jSpirit.  '  A  concise  account  of  French  Preachers'  is  subjoined  ; 
which  might  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  names  liar 
superior  in  merit  to  many  here  set  down. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  of  sermons  made  by  Mr.  Cobbin, 
we  believe  it  to  be  judicious ;  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  could 
have  wished  for  the  substitution  of  favourites  of  our  own  ;  but 
tbis  is  mentioned  merely  as  matter  of  private  preference,  and  not 
with  any  intention  of  detracting  from  the  propriety  of  Mr.  C.'s 
decision.  In  the  two  or  three  extracts  that  we  shall  make  for 
tne  purpose  of  giving  a  fair  sample  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
We  shall  prefer  the  sermons  of  preachers  who  are  less  generally 
known. 

Timoleon  Cheminais  was  a  man  of  great  powters  and  popu- 
larity ;  he  entered  very  early  upon  his  public  labours,  and  died 
exhausted  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-nine.  His  published 
sermons  display,  with  some  deductions,  considerable  excellence. 
They  are  eloquent,  but  somewhat  superficial;  and  while  we 
sometimes  meet  with  passages  of  genuine  force  and  feeling, 
we  find,  in  other  parts,  specimens  of  the  most  insipid  wordiness. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  produce  an  example  of  perfect  ha* 
vardage,  we  do  not  know  where  we  could  more  effectually  seek 
for  it  than  in  the  opening  of  bis  third  division  of  a  senium  Sur 
la  Fete  de  Pdque$;  in  which  he  tries  to  work  up  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic scene,  with  a  jingling  Latin  chorus  at  the  end  of  every 
pause.  The  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  sermons, 
contains  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  system  of  divisions  and  sub" 
divisious,  and  to  preach,  as  it  should  seem,  without  arrangement. 
This  scheme,  or  rather  anti  scheme,  seems  to  us  neither  ori- 
ginal nor  advisable ;  and  by  its  adoption,  either  entirety  or  m 
part,  some  of  Cheminais's  sermons  are  not  a  little  injured. 
From  the  discourses  of  this  divine,  Mr.  Cobbin  has  translated 
one  on  "  The  difficulty  of  Salvation,"  from  Matthew  vii.  14. 
We  quote  the  Commencement  of  the  Third  Part. 

'  You  will  he  yet  more  convinced,  Sirs,  of  the  truth  that  I  preach  to 
you,  if  yon  consider  the  exalted  perfection  of  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
joined  with  the  extreme  weakness  of  man  in  the. state  <of  oarmpt 
nature.  For  truly  the  religion  thrft  we  profess,  says  St,  August  in,  is 
pot  a  sluggish  and  inactive  —*-'-"-- 
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*  It  demands  from  us  a  love  of  God,  which  includes  a  preference 
«o  absolute,  that  neither  relations,  nor  friends,  nor  health,  nor  honour, 
can  snatch  it  away,  when  solicited,  I  will  not  say  to  give  up  our  re- 
ligion, but  even  to  violate  the  least  of  the  commandments.  A  pre- 
ference so  universal  that  it  influences  all  the  habits  of  the  life,  and 
all  the  articles  of  the  law.  It  requires  a  love  of  our  neighbour  so 
generous,  that  it  forgets  the  most  atrocious  injuries,  that  it  pardons 
them,  not  only  outwardly  in  not  executing  vengeance,  but  inwardly 
by  stifling  in  the  heart  all  the  feelings  which  give  birth  to  it.  It 
claims  a  faith  which  makes  the  Christian  ready  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  scaffold ;  a  renunciation,  a  denial  of  himself,  which  influences 
him  to  pluck  out  the  eye  that  offends  him,  a  chastity  which  not  only 
deprives  him  of  unlawful  pleasures,  but  prevents  him  even  from  de- 
siring them,  from  thinking  upon  them ;  an  entire  renunciation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world.  It  wills  that  we  should  be  persuaded  that 
those  are  happy  who  suffer,  who  weep,  who  are  poor,  persecuted, 
calumniated;  and  that  on  the  contrary  we  should  consider  the  rich, 
men  of  pleasure,  those  who  are  honoured  and  blessed  with  worldly 
prosperity,  as  unhappy.  It  requires  that  we  should  rather  be  re* 
duced  to  poverty,  than  do  the  least  injury  to  our  neighbour ;  and  all 
this,  Sirs,  is  absolutely  obligatory.' 

The  Abbe  Pouile  is  the  most  brilliant  and  sparkling  of  all  the 
French  divines ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  is  very  inferior  to 
Bossuet  and  Massillon  in  the  higher  moods  of  oratory.  With 
the  former  he  cannot  for  a  moment  endure  comparison  ;  and  that 
he  falls  far  below  the  latter  has  been  shewn  by  Laharpe  in  a 
very  able  critical  analysis  of  their  respective  styles.  Mr.  Cobbin 
has  translated  his  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  a  better 
choice  could  not  on  the  whole  have  been  made,  though  there  may 
be  stronger  painting  in  some  of  his  other  discourses.  We  extract 
the  opening  of  the  Second  Part. 

*  How  wonderful  are  the  operations  of  grace !  This  prodigal, 
whose  wanderings  and  misfortunes,  but  a  few  moments  a*go  we  so 
deeply  deplored,  is  now  be<  ome  our  model  and  the  object  of  our 
emulation.  Let  us  study  his  conduct ;  his  most  trifling  actions,  every 
single  word  affords  us  so  many  instructions :  the  prodigal  at  length 
comes  to  himself.  Till  now  he  had  only  the  sensation,  and  at  most 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  evils  that  he  endured ;  he  suffered 
them  impatiently,  and  never  dreamt  of  looking  for  deliverance  from 
then*.  The  deepest  reflections  upon  his  present  condition  could 
alone  inspire  the  wish  and  the  courage  to  return  to  bis  father's  house,. 
The  sinner  would  not  have  wandered  from  God,  says  St.  Ambrose, 
had  he  not  wandered  from  himself.  The  first  effect  of  grace  is  to 
restore  him  to  himself,  that  he  may  afterwards  be  restored  to  God. 
In  the  height  of  his  dissipation,  he  feels  himself  dragged  away  by  a 
secret  virtue  into  the  abyss  o£  his  conscience ;  he  descends  tliere  with 
terror ;  instantaneously  grace  throws  a  light  into  the  midst  o£  the 
^ft^ress  which  covers  it.  Enveloped  with  this  sudden  brightness, 
what  does  he  behold  I    Within  only  crimes,  only  monsters  appear  i 
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around,  misery,  chains,  ruin;  above  is  divine  justice  armed  with 
wrath ;  beneath  is  hell,  half  opened  and  ready  to  swallow  him  up. 
At  the  sight  of  these  frightful  objects,  courage  becomes  alarmed, 
conscience  strikes,  the  sinner  trembles.  O  how  much  he  detests 
his  sins !  how  much  he  hates  himself.9 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  Protestant  Preachers,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  regret,  that  Mr.  Cobbin  should  have  classed 
the  excellent  but  mystical  Madame  Guyon,  with  the  miserable 
Joanna  Southcott.  The  resemblance  has.  no  ground  whatever 
on  which  it  can  be  sustained.  Nor  can  we  conceive  where 
Mr.  C.  discovered  that  Desfontaines  was  '  a  poet  of  the  first 
*  rate  talents.9  It  is  evident  that  he  confounds  two  different, 
men.  The  Abbe  Desfontaines  was  indeed  '  a  most  severe 
'  critic,'  but  no  poet;  while  la  Fontaine  was  the  mildest  and 
least  critical  of  human  beings,  though  a  poet  of  the  highest 
celebrity.  There  is  an  'expression  also,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
celebrated  phrase — '  one  John  Milton,'  In  the  biography  of 
Claude,  Mr.  Cobbin  speaks  of  '  a  Dr.  Arnauld.'  We  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  liberal  nor  becoming  to  speak 
thus  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  who  ever  lived;  a  man 
who  was  the  formidable  antagonist  of  Claude  and  of  Malle- 
branche ;  who  was,  and  who  is  usually,  distinguished  from  his 
two  brothers,  Arnauld  d'Andilli,  and  Henri  Arnauld,  bishop 
of  Angers,  both  extraordinary  men,  by  the  epithet  le  grand 
Arnauld,  and  who  was  called  by  Boileau, 

*  Le  plus  savant  mortel  qui  jamais  ait  ecrit* 

Even  where  the  Catholic  orators  state  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  with  general  accuracy,  they  give  them  a  false 
colouring;  and  where  their  eloquence  is  most  conspicuous,  it 
is  not  always  sound.  It  is  refreshing  to  pass  from  these  ambi- 
tious rhetoricians,  to  the  Gospel  simplicity  and  strong  sense  of 
the  Protestant  Preachers.  In  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  admirable  Claude,  we  find,  what  we  scarcely  ever  find  in 
the  Catholics,  forcible  statements  of  doctrine,  and  just  applica~ 
tions  of  Scripture. 

*  The  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  communion  with  the  Saviour, 
is  given  to  us  for  four  purposes ;  for  the  plenitude  of  faith,  for  per- 
severance, for  sanctification,  and  for  consolation.  I  say,  first,  for 
plenitude  of  faith ;  for  I  distinguish  between  faith  and  its  plenitude, 
as  we  distinguish  between  life  and  the  perfection  of  life;  an  infant 
lives,  a  sick  man  lives,  but  a  person  who  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
in  perfect  health,  does  not  only  live,  but  he  lives  in  full  vigour, 
nature  uninterruptedly  performing  in  him  all  its  functions  and  opera- 
tions. In  like  manner,  a  weak  and  ignorant  .person,  whom  God  has 
honoured  with  his  calling,  will  be  faithful;  but  he  will  neither  have 
that  extent  of  light,  nor  that  eminent  knowledge,  nor  that  firm  con- 
fidence, which  is  found  in  those  whom  St.  Paul  calls  perfect,  .which 
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I  call  the  plenitude  of  faith.  Now  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  produces  this  perfection  in  us,  for  Jesus  is  our  teacher  and 
our  prophet,  who  inwardly  instructs  all  believers.  Secondly,  he 
gives  us  his  Holy  Spirit  to  make  us  persevere,  for  he  has  received 
us  under  his  care.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  him, 
that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  him,  he  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the  sixth  of 
St.  John.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  his  Spirit  that  sanctifies  us ;  and 
that  forms  in  us  the  habits  of  virtue,  that  we  may  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  which  our  vocation  demands.  Abide  in  mt 
and  1  in  you,  said  he  to  his  disciples;  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  .finite 
of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  Jruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  dot 
nothing.  Finally,  his  Spirit  is  given  unto  us  for  the  joy  and  peace 
of  our  souls ;  for  it  is  on  the  communion  of  our  Redeemer  that  those 
ineffable  consolations  depend  in  which  believers  rejoice.  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid* 
And  because  he  has  given  us  this  peace,  by  means  of  his  Spirit,  his 
Spirit  is  called  the  Comforter ;  J  will  pray  the  Father,  ana  he  shall 
give  you  another  Comforter.  St.  Paul  embraces  these  four  things  in 
that  fine  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  of  him  are 
ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ;  for  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
what  we  call  the  plenitude  of  faith,  and  consolation  to  the  heart  is 
the  formal  annunciation  of  sanctification ;  and  redemption  ensures 
perseverance  even  to  the  last  day.9 

This  is  a  long  extract,  and  the  following  from  le  Faucheur 
is  much  longer,  but  it  is  so  admirable  a  piece  of  reasoning,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  it  room. 

<  Christ  then,  by  his  merits,  having  acquired  for  us  eternal  life, 

it  would  be  a  great  sacrilege  in  us  to  wish  to  attribute  the  invaluable 
acquisition  either  to  our  own  merits  or  to  those  of  any  other  creature. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention,  say  the  adversaries  of  this  doctrine, 
in  establishing  our  merits,  to  take  away  from  Jesus  Christ  the  glory 
of  his :  for  we  confess  freely,  that  all  the  glory  of  our  merits  depends 
upon  his,  who  gives  to  them  all  the  weight  and  value  that  they 
possess.  What  do  they  mean  by  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  merits  of  Christ 
may  be  mixed  with  ours,  and  that  by  this  mixture  they  acquire  a 
value  which  they  had  not  in  themselves  ?  But  would  you  mix  grains 
of  gold  with  grains  of  sand,  that  the  mixture  might  make  the  grains 
of  sand  more  valuable?  No  truly,  for  sand,  mix  it  with  whatever 
you  please,  must  remain  sand,  of  no  consideration,  nor  value.  The 
cold  alone  is  valuable,  and. all  the  sand  that  we  can  add  to  it  cannot 
increase  its  intrinsic  worth.  Is  it  then  that  our  merits,  not  having  a 
sufficient  value  in  the  sight  of  God  to  satisfy  fo*  what  we  owe  him, 
the  merit  of  our  Saviour  ought  to  be  added  to  them,  to  give  them 
the  necessary  value,  as  if  we  owed  a  thousand  crowns,  and  having 
only  an  hundred  to  pay,  another  were  to  add  nine  hundred  to  cqm- 
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Art  V.  The  City  of  the  Plague,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Wilson, 
Author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  8vo.  pp.  300.  Price  10s.  6&*  Edin? 
burgh,  Constable  and  Co.  and  Longman,  London,- 1816. 

npHERE  is  no  question  in  criticism  more  curious  than  that 
•■■  which  respects  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the 
description  of  objects  in  themselves  by  no  means  pleasurable. 
That  pains  and  passions,  from  a  view  of  which  we  should  in 
reality  shrink, — that  the  paroxysms  of  anger  or  despair,  the 
gibberings  of  madness,  the  throttling  agonies  of  death, — should, 
in  description,  whether  by  pen  or  by  pencil;  or  on  the  stage, 
afford  gratification  to  a  well-regulated  mind,  is  indeed  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  paradoxical.  We  have,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, stated  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  this  curious  fact ;  and  also  our  reasons  for  ac- 
quiescing in  that  of  Hume.  We  shall  venture  just  to  go  over 
this  ground  again,  because  we  think  that  the  whole  matter  may 
be  put  in  a  much  less  mysterious  light  than  it  is  by  that  Author 
himself.  t 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  we  suppose,  on  all  hands,  that, 
in  a  state  of  passion,  not  only  are  the  feelings  more  impressible, 
but  the  imagination  is  more  active.  A  state  of  passion  is  nothing 
but  a  state  in  which  reason  loses  its  predominance;  a  state, 
of  course,  in  which  the  imagination  is  turned  loose,  in  all  its 
native  vagrancy.  And  in  fact  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
When  under  the  violent  influence  of  any  passion,  we  forget 
time  and  place ;  we  call  upon  the  absent  and  the  dead ;  tell  out 
our  sorrows  or  our  joys  to  the  trees  of  the  field  and  the  stars 
of  the  sky ;  invoke  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  of  our. 
wrongs ;  conjure 

'  Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost, 
To  yield  us  up  an  answer/ 

It  will,  likewise,  we  suppose,  be  granted  us,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  as  of  every  other  faculty  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  is,  in  itself,  and  in  no  small  degree,  pleasurable.  We 
do  pot  mean  to  assert  any  thing  so  absurd,  as  that  a  man 
suffering  under  violent  grief,  is  a  happy  man,  because  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  imagination.  But  this  we  do 
assert,  that/  in  this  exercise  of  the  imagination  consists  his 
chief  pleasure,  in  such  a  state,  and  that  that  pleasure  must  needs 
be  very  great  which  can,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  we  believe 
it  does,  counterbalance  feelings  of  so  opposite  a  nature. 

To  the  imagination  the  poet  applies  himself, — then  surest 
of  producing  the  greatest  delight,  when  he  can  apply  himself 
to  that  faculty  in  the  highest  state  of  excitation.  To  excite 
it  in  a  very  high  degree,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  necessary 
to  quicken  feelings  by  no  means  pleasurable.    If  a  poet  would  < 
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Iraise  his  reader  to  that  strange  and  mysterious  delight,  which, 
for  instance,  the  widowed  lover  feels  in  indulging  his  imagination 
in  all  its  wildness  and  extravagance,  in  weeping  and  beating 
his  breast  over  the  grave  of  his  mistress,  in  conjuring  up  her 
form  and  addressing  it  in  the  piercing  and  passionate  bursts 
of  insane  eloquence,  in  treasuring  up  a  ringlet  of  her  hair  or 
any  relic  of  her  love,  as  all  that  the  world  contains  of  dear 
and  valuable ; — if  the  poet  would  do  this,  he  must  first  transform 
his  reader  into  a  widowed  lover,  must  make  him  for  a  time 
feel  his  sad  feelings,  participate  in  his  bitter  remembrances  of 
the  past,  his  utter  hopelessness  for  the  future.  Hence,  to  get 
the  true  pleasure  of  tragedy,  very  considerable  pains  must  be 
undergone;  so  great,  perhaps,  as  sometimes  to  neutralize,  or 
more  than  neutralize  the  pleasure.  Dr.  Johnson,  we  think, 
says,  that  having  once  read  King  Lear,  he  never  could  bring 
himself  to  read  it  again;  and  few  readers  surely  can  put 
Clarissa  Harlowe  down  without  emotions  of  the  most  painful 
keenness. 

What  is  the  reason  that  such  is  not  oftener  the  oase? 
What  is  the  reason  that,  in  fiction  any  more  than  in  real  life, 
we  should  be  willing  to  undergo  the  pain  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure?  In  the  first  place,  the  pain  produced  by  the  de- 
scription, however  excellent,  can  never,  we  think,  equal  what 
would  be  produced  by  the  real  fact.  Secondly,  there  is  always 
a  lurking  kind  of  consciousness  that  we  are  only  playing  with 
the  mere  imaginations  of  misery,  and  that  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  when  we  please,  by  laying  down  the  book  and  turning 
our  thoughts  to  something  else.  Lastly,  the  imagination  is 
more  excited,  the  poet  having  added  all  his  powers  to  our  own, 
in  the  excitation  of  it. 

Real  misery  is,  perhaps,  never  to  be  found  unconnected  with 
something  disagreeable  or  disgusting.  There  is  something  of 
meanness,  of  selfishness,  of  vulgarity  about  it,  which  causes 
a  mind  not*  wholly  absorbed  in  it,  to  revolt.  All  this  is  carefully 
lost  sight  of  by  the  poet;  it  is  necessary  that  his  characters 
be  such  as  we  can  sympathize  with ;  their  distresses  unmixed 
with  any  thing  that  should  violate  that  sympathy.  Every 
body  must  feel  at  once  that  how  well  soever  the  grief  of  a 
family  round  a  sick  bed  should  be  expressed  by  the  painter, 
yet,  if  he  should  open  the  bed  to  us,  and  expose  the  effects 
of  the  disease  in  some  putrid  and  running  sore,  we  should 
turn  from  his  picture  in  disgust,  and  reprobate  the  bad  taste 
displayed  in  it. 

Herein,  we  think,  consists  the  chief  fault  of  the  "  City  of 
"  the  Plague."  Mr.  W.  has  accumulated  upon  his  reader  all 
shocking,  all  disgusting  images ;  images  at  which  we  sicken 
as  much  in  description  as  in  fact. 
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The  glory  is  simply  this  :  A  young'  man,  with  Ms  friend, 
artives  in  London,  from  a  distant  voyage,  at  the  tta>6  of  the 
pftfgae.  Frankfort,  which  is  the  young  man's  name,  finds  his 
mother  dead.  In  the  course  of  the  poem  he  also  dies;  and 
Ma  mistress,  a  lovely  young  woman,  whom  he  left  among  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  who  is  found,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drama,  going  about  the  city,  to  visit  and  comfort  the  in- 
fected, dies  likewise  of  the  plague.  It  is  evident  that  the 
stfbject  is  in  itself  monotonous  enough :  but  it  is  not  this  of 
Winch  we  are  complaining;  Mr.  W.  has  managed  to  diversify 
it  With  every  possible  image  of  disgust. 

An  impostor  pretends  to  astrology,  and  the  multitudes  gather 
round  him  to  inquire  the  fates  of  themselves  and  their  friend*. 
Among  the  rest,  a  woman  asks  whether  her  child  wffl  recover 
from  the  plague. 

'  Astrologer.    Child !  foolish  woman !  now  thou  hast  no  dhOd. 
Hast  thou  not  been  from  home  these  two  long  hours, 
Here  listening  unto  that  which  touch'd  thee  not, 
And  left'st  thou  not  thy  little  dying  child, 
Sitting  by  the  fire,  upon  a  madman's  knee  ? 
Go  home !  and  ask  thy  husband  for  thy  child ! 
The  fire  was  burning  fierce  and  wrathfully, 
Its  father  knew  not  that  the  thing  he  held 
Upon  his  knee  had  life — and  when  it  shriek'd* 
Amid  the  flames,  he  sat  and  look'd  at  it, 
With  fixed  eyeballs,  and  a  stony  heart/    p.  &5. 

Another  wretch  thus  confesses  himself  to  Mafgdalenw 

*  Mid  all  the  ghastly  shrieking. 
Black  sullen  dumbness,  and  wild-staring  frenzy, 
Pain  madly  leaping  out  of  life,  or  fetterd 
By  burning  irons  to  its  house  of  clay, 
Where  think  you  Satan  drove  me  ?  To  the  haunts 
Of  riot,  lust,  and  reckless  blasphemy. 
In  spite  of  that  eternal  passing-bell, 
Anil  all  the  ghosts  that  hourly  flock'd  in  troops 
Unto  the  satiated  grave,  insane 
With  drunken  guilt,  I  mock'd  my  Saviour's  name 
"With  hideous  mummery,  and  th j  holy  book 
In  scornful  furv  trampled,  rent,  and  burnM.   • 
Oh !  ours  were  dreadful  orgies ! — At  still  midnight  ♦ 

We  sullied  out,  in  mimic  grave-clothes  clad, 
Aping  the  dead,  and  in  some  church-yard  dmcM. 
A  dance  that  ofttimes  had  a  mortal  close. 
Then  would  we  lay  a  living  body  out, 
As  it  had  been  a  corpse,  and  bear  it  slowly, 
With  what  at  distance  seem'd  a  holy  dirge, 
Through  «ilont  streets  and  squares  unto  its  rest. 
One  qu  mitlv  apparell'd  like  a  supplied  priest 
Led  the  procession,  joining  in  the  song  ;— 
A  jestful  song,  most  brutal  and  obscene, 
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Shameful  to  man,  his  Saviour,  and  his  God. 

Or  in  a  hearse  we  sat,  which  one  did  drive 

In  masquerade-habiliments  of  death ; 

And  in  that  ghastly  chariot  whtrl'd  along, 

With  oaths,  and  songs,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter, 

Till  sometimes  that  most  devilish  merriment 

Chill 'd  our  own  souls  with  horror,  and  we  stared 

Upon  each  other  all  at  once  struck  dumb.9    pp,  41,  42. 

'  In  one  street  is  introduced  a  party  of  young  men  *tfd  pros- 
titutes carousing  in  the  street  among  the  dying  and  the*  dead. 

One  Walsingham,  the  '  master  of  the  Rebels,'  is  represented 
as  overcoming  the  memory  of  a  beautiful  aid  virtuous  wife, 
the  warnings  of  an  aged  priest,  the  reproaches  of  hi*  own 
conscience,  in  the  embraces  of  a  harlot. 

Shortly  after,  two  women  are  introduced  giving  an  account 
of  their  labours  in  watching  by  the  dying,  and  laying  out  the 
dead, 

<  1st  Woman.    I  cannot!  say  that  I  dislike  the  Plague. 
Good  faith !  it  yields  fare  harvest  tt>  the  poor 
Who  are  industrious,  and  will  sit  by  night 
Round  beds  where  richer  servants  dare  not  come* 
Yet  after  all 'tis  not  the  Plague  that  kills, 
But  Fear.    A  shake  of  the  head— a  sapient  look— 
Two  or  three  ugly  words  mutter'd  through  the  teeth— » 
Will  go  long  way  to  send  unto  his'  grave 
A  soldier  who  has  stood  fire  in  fefe  day. 
And  as  for  women,  and  the  cofemon  run 
Of  men — for  instance,  mercers,  lawyers'  clerks* 
And  others  not  worth  mentioning,  they  die, 
If  a  sick-nurse  only  look  upon  her  watch 
To  know  the  hour  o'  the  night  ?  What  matters  it  ? 
In  a  hundred  years — all  will  be  Well  again. 

2d  Woman .    You  must  have  seen  rare  sights  in  your  time,  good 
woman! 

1st  Woman.    I  have  seen  for  two  months  past  some  score  i'  the 
day 
Give  up  the  ghost.    No  easy  business 
To  lay  so  many  out.    When  they  paid  well, 
I  did  my  office  neatly — but  the  poor 
Or  niggardly,  I  put  them  overhand 
In  a  somewhat  careless  way — gave  them  a  stretch 
Or  two, — down  with  their  eye-lids — shut  their  mouths, 
And  so  I  left  them.    'Twas  but  slovenly  work.'   p.  90* 

The  history  she  gives  is  still  more  shocking. 

'  1st  Woman.  I  was  sent  for  to  a  house  that  was  plague-struck, 
To  lay  out  two  small  children.    Rivington ! 
Methought  I  knew  that  name.* 

♦  *  *  *  #  *  -*'  • 

*  At  once  I  knew  the  caitiff,  as  he  lay 
Dying  alone  'mid  his  dead  family, 
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Whose  bloe-swoDen  fives  had  a  look  in  them 
Qf  their  most  wicked  father. 

#  *  •  %  %  %  * 

'  We  were  three  sisters  once 
Happy  and  young,  and  some  thought  beautiful. 
And  by  our  cheerful  industry  supported 
Our  palsied  mother.     But  this  demon  came, 
And  by  his  wheedling  arts  and  tempting  gold, 
Unknown  to  one  another  we  all  fell 
Into  sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow.    Our  sick  mother 
Died  of  a  broken  heart— one  sister  died 
In  childbed — and  consumption  bred  of  grief 
Soon  took  away  another.    I  alone, 
Reserv'd  for  farther  woe  and  wickedness, 
Liv'd  on— but  yet  methinks  this  one  small  day, 
Those  two  blest  hours  in  which  I  saw  him  dying, 
That  minute  when  the  rattle  in  his  throat 
Clos'd  his  vile  tongue  for  erer,  and  the  moment 
When  one  convulsive  gasp  left  him  a  corpse, 
Gave  me  my  share  of  earthly  happiness, 
And  life  feels  life  thus  sweeten'a  by  revenge.'  pp.  91— & 

Again : 

'  [A  mid  cry  it  heard,  and  a  half-naked  man  comes  raving 
furiously  along.]  _ 

*  Maniac,  Another  month,  and  I  am  left  alone 
In  the  vast  city,  shrieking  like. a  demon! 
Condemned  to  an  eternal  solitude 
Peopled  but  by  ghosts,  that  will  not  will  not  speak 
All  gliding  past  me,  wan  and  silently, 
With  curses  in  their  eyes,  and  death-like  frost 
Breathed  from  their  bony  hands,  whose  scornful  fifigers 
Keep  pointing  at  me  rooted  to  the  stones, 
That  yield  no  sound  to  comfort  my  stopp'd  heart/  p.  96. 

Again,  the  drivei  of  the  dead-cart. 

'  1st  Man.  The  ghastly  idiot-negro,  charioteer  I 
See  how  he  brandishes  around  his  head 
A  whip  that  in  the  yellow  lamp-light  burns 
Like  a  fiery  serpent.    How  the  ideot  laughs! 
And  brightens  up  his  sable  countenance, 
With  hig  white  teeth  that  stretch  from  ear  to  ear. 
Thank  God  he  is  no  Christian — only  a  negro/    p.  156'. 

Now  all  ibis,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  most  strongly  painted : 
but  what  is  the  effect  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  altogether  disagreeable  ? 
fkre  the  subjects  such  as  any  man  alive  would  choose  to 
exercise  his  imagination  upon — except  Mr.  Wilson  ?  Besides, 
all  the  persons, — the  astrologer,  *  the  maniac,  the  negro,  the 
revellers,  the  prostitutes, — are  all  equally  unknown,  and  un- 
familiar to  the  reader,  have  no  hold  upon  him,  excite  no  interest 
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in  him,  are  just  introduced  with  their  respective  images  of 
horror,  and  sent  off  again. 

We  turn  however  with  pleasure  to  the  beauties  of  the  poem  ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  he  who  could  produce 
even  such  passages  as  those  above,  could  not  write  a  poem 
of  any  length  without  beauties. 

The  silence  and  desertion  of  the  city  are  strongly  painted  in 
the  following  lines. 

*  O  unrejoicing  Sabbath!  not  of  yore 

Did  thy  sweet  evenings  die  along  the  Thames  ' 

Thus  silently !  Now  every  sail  id  furl'd, 

The  oar  hath  dropt  from  out  the  rower's  hand, 

And  on  thou  flow'st  in  lifeless  majesty, 

River  of  a  desert  lately  filled  with  joy !  ... 

O'er  all  that  mighty  wilderness  of  stone 

The  air  is  clear  and  cloudless  as  at  sea 

Above  the  gliding  ship.     All  fires  are  dead, 

And  not  one  single  wreath  of  smoke  ascends 

Above  the  stillness  of  the  towers  and  spires. 

How  idly  hangs  that  arch  rbagnificent    . 

Across  the  idle  river  !  Not  a  speck 

Is  seen  to  move  along  it.    There  it  hangs, 

Still  as  a  rainbow  in  the  pathless  sky.'    p.  6. 

The  astrologer,  to  *  a  young  and  beautiful  lady'  inquiring 
the  fate  of  her  husband . 

'  Where  are  the  gold,  the  diamonds  and  the  pearls, 
That  erewhile,  in  thy  days  of  vanity, 
Did  sparkle,  star-like,  through  the  hanging  clouds 
That  shaded  thy  bright  fleck,  that  raven  hair  ? 
Give  them  to  me  ?  for  many  are  the  poor, 
Nor  shalt  thou,  Lady  !  ever  need  again 
This  mortal  being's  frivolous  ornaments. 
Give  me  the  gold  you  promis'd  ;  holiest  alms 
Add  not  a  moment  to  our  numbered  days, 
But  the  death  of  open- banded  charity 

Is  on  a  bed  of  down.    Hast  thou  the  gold  ? 

*       .      #  *  #  #  #  #      . 

*  Lady,  thou  need'st  this  wedding-ring  no  more  ! 
Death  with  his  lean  and  bony  hand  hath  loosen'd 
The  bauble  from  thy  finger,  and  even  now 

Thy  husband  is  a  corpse.     O !  might  I  say 
Thy  beauty  were  immortal !  But  a  ghost, 
In  all  the  loveliness  on  earth  it  wore, 
Walks  through  the  moonlight  of  the  cemetery, 
And  I  know  the  shadow  of  the  mortal  creature 
Now  weeping  at  my  side.9    p.  28. 

Frank  tor ;,  by  the  death-bed  of  bis  mother. 

'  O  look  upon  her  face  l  eternity 
Is  shadow'd  there !  a  pure  immortal  calm 
Vol.  VI.    N.S.  O 
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Whose  presence  makes  the  tumult  of  this  world 
Pass  like  a  fleeting  breeze,  and  through  the  soul 
Breathes  the  still  ether  of  a  loftier  climate ! 

'  Priest.  Many  sweet  faces  have  I  seen  in  death, 
But  never  one  like  this.    Death  beautifies 
Even  the  stern  face  of  guilt,  and  I  have  seen 
The  troubled  countenance  of  a  sinful  man 
Breath'd  over,  soon  as  life  had  pass'd  away,  ~" 

With  a  soft  delicate  shade, — as  from  the  wing 
Of  Innocence  returning  to  shed  tears 
Over  the  being  she  had  Jov'd  in  youth. 
But  here  lies  perfect  beauty !  her  meek  face 
Free  as  that  child's  from  any  touch  of  sin, 
Yet  shining  with  that  loftier  sanctity 
That  holds  communion  with  the  promis'd heavens.9    p.  101, 103» 

'  There  is  a  little  church-yard  on  the  side 
Of  a  low  hill,  that  hangs  o'er  Rydal-lake, 
Behind  the  house  where  Magdalene  was  born. 
Most  beautiful  it  is ;  a  vernal  glade 
Enclos'd  with  wooded  rocks !  where  a  few  graves 
Lie  shelter'd,  sleeping  in  eternal  calm. 
Go  thither  when  you  will,  and  that  green  spot 
Is  bright  with  sunshine.    There  they  hop'a  to  lie ! 
And  there  they  often  spoke  to  Magdalene 
Of  their  own  dying  day.    For  death  put  on 
The  countenance  of  an  angel  in  the  place 
Which  he  had  sanctified.     I  see  the  spot 
Which  they  had  chosen  for  their  sleep— but  far, 
O  far  away  from  that  sweet  sanctuary 
They  rest,  and  all  its  depth  of  sunny  calm. 
Methinks  my  Magdalene  never  dare  return 
To  her  native  cottage.'    p.  105. 

We  hope  that  our  town-readers  sometimes  feel  with  Wilmot. 

'  How  sweetly  have  I  felt  the  evening-calm 
Come  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  busy  day 
In  a  great  city !  when  the  silent  stars 
Stole  out  so  gladsome  through  the  dark-blue  heavens. 
All  undisturb'd  by  any  restless  noise 
Sent  from  the  domes  and  spires  that  lay  beneath 
Hush'd  as  the  clouds  of  night.'    p.  1 17. 

One  picture  from  the  land  of  lakes  and  mountains!  and  we 
close  our  quotations. 

€  Sweet  Rydal  hike ! 
Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  ?  to  hear 
Thy  glad  waves  murmuring  all  around  my  soul  t 

*  Isabel.  Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  groupe 
Walking  along  the  margin  ef  the  bay 
Where  our  lone  summer-house  . . .  * 
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c  MagJ*  Sweet  mossy  cell r 

So  cool— so  shady— *ilent  and  composed !  % 

A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams  1 
Where  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A  melancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne. 
Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  ? 
Bright  solitary  bird !  she  oft  will  miss 
Her  human  friends :  Our  orchard  now  must  be 
A  wilderness  of  sweets,,  by  none  belov'd. 

4  Isabel*  One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely !  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

4  Magd.  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
In  that  bright  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
That  once  enclos'd  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  liv'd  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?    O  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  son!  descending  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore. 

'  Isabel.  Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window ! 
Oh  (  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more  \ 

4  Magi.  'Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there 
And  both  my  narents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk, 
He  in  his  grave !  or  look  upon  that  tree  ' 

Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hamjb  1 

4  Isabel.  It  would  be  haunted,  but  moat  holy  ground*' .  p.  76. 

Mr.  W.'s  Terse,  is  in  general  very  sweet:  there  is,  boweYttyone 
circumstance,  in  regard  to  which  his  ear  seems  strangely  defective* 
It  was  a  custom-  of  our  old  dramatic  writers,  which  has  been 
copieJ  by  those  who  hare  been  called  the  Lake  poets,  to  introduce 
superfluous  short  syllables  into  their  Terse;— learnedly  speaking:, 
to  introduce  the  cmapmrt  in  lien  of  the  tizmink*.  '  Thus 
Shakspeare:  ' 

4  O  my  poor  brother  1  fad  so  perchance  may  he  be.* 

My  heart  bleeds 
'  To  think  5'  th*  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  yon  to.' 

It  did  remain 
4  -1'  the*  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  inactive.* 

And  Southey: — 

4  King  Owen's  name 
*  Shall  live  Y'  thi  after-world  without  a  blot.* 

O  2 
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This  produce  a  variety  to  our  ears  highly  agreeable*  Mr. 
Wilson,  however,  seerii&  to  us  quite  to  mistake  tbeteattef,  in 
introducing  this  foot  continually  In  the  second  ptace*  after 
a  trochee  in  the  first 

*  Mingling  V  thS  train  of  joy  and  happiness.' 

'  Laughing  mid  the  flowers.  O  many  a  slow-paced  hearse 
Waiting  f5r  the  priest,  then  stretch'd  within  his  shroud/ 

To  our  ears  these  lines  are  neither  mote  nor  less  than  prose. 

Of  the  miscellaneous1  pieces  in  the  volume  We  take  no  notice, 
as  containing  nothing  mfery  particular.  They  are,  In  general, 
too  lengthy. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  fine  powers.  We  wish  he  could  find  fitter 
subjects  whereupon  to  exercise  them,  than  the  Isle  of  Palms, 
and  the  City  or  the  Plagttte. 


Art.  VI.    The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  won  the  J§jjSmcy  of 
Baptism  vindicated  from  Misrepresentation.    By  Richard  Laurence, 
LL.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
&c  8vo.  pp.  176.  Price  5s.    Oxford,  at  the  University  Press,  for 
the  Author,  1816. 

"IF  in  our  review  of  the  pamphlets  on  the  present  controversy 
■*-  respecting  the  efficacy  of  Baptism,  any.  pretence  were  af- 
forded for  charging  us  with  unfairness  in  ortr  statement  of  the 
question  as  matter  of  fact,  we  should  conceive  that  the  present 
publication  would  completely  silence  every  such  objection*  and 
sweep  away  all  hypothetical  explanations  ef  the  language  of 
the  Church  of  England  on'  the  s«l>jfectw  Dr.  Latirfence  Com- 
mences his  vindication,  with  the  following  preliminary  remarks. 

*  It  may  perhaps  appeal  lingular,  that  a  bmrtvetty  should  still 
e^ist  respecting  the  true  sttase  of  Certain  passages  in  tne  Baptismal 
Servlfces  of  our  ChtiftA^  after  a  lapse  of  toore  than  two  centuries 
fKMb  tike  period  of  theitf  original  dempih&ioni  particnktly  as  the 
laagoate  inr'wfaich  they  are  expretatdseeais  to  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  popfcter  coakprehtiasion  and  instruction.  But  this  appear* 
ancfc  vf  singularity  ceases,  when  we  recollect  the  natural  anxiety  of 
every  writer  upon  the  subject  to  prove,,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  professes  attachment*  and  his  own  private  opinion, 
perfectly  coincide.  Yet,  ought  this  anxiety  always  to  be  indulged  ? 
Private  opinion,  it  is  indeed  true,  no  man  can  control ;  but  every  man 
may  control  the  puWie  diitotay  of  it:  m&  sarely  when  its  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  catototyt  be  dearly  and  satisfactorily 
demonstrated,  fconceakrtent  is  preifcrfeble  to  disclosure,  and  silence  to 
justification.  To  support  an  ideal  conformity  by  a  line  of  argument 
evidently  strained  and  distorted,  may  suit  the  obliquities  of  party 
spirit,  but  can  never  promote  truth,  arid  produce  conviction/ 

Dr.  Laurence  deprecates  '  dragging  Scripture  into  the  COn- 
'  test/   €  The  true  question  at  issue,*  he  confesses,  is 
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*  Not  tohat  Scripture,  but  xvhat  the  Church  of  England,  has  incul- 
cated upon  the  subject.  Besides,  to  commence  with  ascertaining  the 
precise  sense  of  Scripture  upon  it  is  to  commence  with  a  bias  on  the 
mind,  which  must  unavoidably  influence  subsequent  investigation'* 
I  shall  not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  misrepresented  as  entertaining  the 
slightest  doubt  respecting  the  conformity  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  with  Scripture ;  because  it  is  evident,  that  I  am  only  eon* 
tending  for  the  propriety  of  first  deciding  what  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  really  is,  before  any  attempt  be  made  either  to  establish  or 
refute  that  doctrine  by  the  Word  of  God.' 

This  method  we  adopted;  and  it  is  utterly  surprising  that 
any  insidious  design  should  be  charged  on  so  natural  and  direct 
a  manner  of  treating  the  subject.  We  really  cannot  help  the  coin*- 
cidenee  of  our  testimony  in  support  of  the  fact,  with  that  of  mem 
from  whom  we  differ  very  widely  in  doctrine.  Suppose  that  aa 
orthodox  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  a  philosophical  deist,  were 
separately  to  urge  a  similar  objection  to  some  part  of  the  oon* 
stitution  of  the  hierarchy,  would  it  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
objection  proceeding  from  individuals  of'so  different  characters, 
must  be  unreasonable,  or  that  there  was  any  collusion  between 
the  parties?  As  Dissenters,  we  feel  called  upon  to  take  every 
proper  occasion  of  illustrating  the  reasonableness  of  our  objeer 
dons  to  the  Established  Church.  Among  these  objections,  that 
to  which  the  present  controversy  has  given  accidental  promi- 
nency, Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Bugg  would  allow  to  be  valid,  but 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests  is  disputed.  Dr.  Laurence  on  the 
other  side  establishes  its  truth,  though  he  may  not  be  disposed 
to  concede  its  solidity.  In  any  other  ease,  the  conclusion  would 
be  deemed  obvious  and  irresistible. 

Dr.  Laurence  considers  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Evangelical 
Clergy,  upon  the  subject  of  Baptism,  as  founded  upon  Calvi- 
nistic principles,  and  be  charges  them  with  holding  generally 
the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Dr.  Laurence,  however,  must  Jtppw, 
that  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  that  great  Reformer,  so  far  aa 
respects  the  objectionable  peculiarities  of  his  system  relative  to 
Predestination,  are  not  held  by  any  modern  Calvinists.  The 
term  Calvinistic  is  a  very  convenient  weapon  iq  controversial 
warfare,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  made  at  once  to  assert  a  truth, 
and  to  convey  a  misrepresentation.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty 
of  adjusting  the  dispute,  whether  the  Articles  of  the  Church  oif 
England  are,  or  are  not,  Calvinistic.  In  the  usual  acceptor 
tion  of  the  term  they  undoubtedly  are  Calvinistic,  for  tbey 
expressly  teach  the  doctrines  which  Calvin  held  in  common  with 
the  other  Reformers,  and  they  are  we  believe  in  no  respect  at 
variance  with  his  opinions.  But  inasmuch  as  they  maintain.* 
guarded  silence  on  other  points  of  doctrine  wfaio^  bejong  to  thp 
Calvinistic  system,  they  cannot  with  etriot  propriety  bf  teTOftl 
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by  way  of  distinction,  Calvinistic.  That  term,  indeed,  ha-- 
usuaily  been  understood  to  imply  a  conformity  to  Calvin's  autho- 
rity, not  merely  in  respect  of  doctrine,  but  also  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  name  of  Calvin  ban 
in  this  country  been  so  unpopular  with  the  champions  of  epis- 
copacy; and  nothing  therefore  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  apply 
the  term  Calvinistic  to  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  merely  because 
they  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles  of  their  owu  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination.  Is  it  not  natural  that  they 
should  '  prefer  a  general  to  a  sectarian  denomination,'  when 
they  know  the  offensive  associations  which  are  connected  with 
the  phrase  •  Is  it  fair,  then,  in  a  brother  Episcopalian,  to  taunt 
them  with  borrowing  their  theological  notions  from  a  Presby- 
terian doctor?  The  fact  is,  that  the  Evangelical  Clergy  are 
for  the  most  part  disinclined  (o  explore  the  depths  of  systematic 
theology;  they  are  anxious  to  deduce  their  opinions  from  the 
Bible.  Hence  arises  iheir  unwillingness  to  admit  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Our  Author  goes  the  full  length  of  our  representalion  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  present  question,  in  its  bearings  on  other 
doctrinal  points  :  he  considers  it  as  involving  the  very  nature  and 
extent  of  Divine  election.  The  Church  of  England,  he  con- 
ceivrs,  teaches,  '  that  all  baptized  infants  and  all  duty  prepared 
'  adults  [ire  indiscriminately  elected  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,' — 
and  that  the  Divine  election  is  '  not  an  absolute  but  a  condi- 
'  tiunal  or  contingent  election.' 

'  A  restoration  to  Divine  favour,  comprehending  the  remission  of 
■in  and  adoption  into  the  number  of  the  elect,  is,  I  apprehend,  uni- 
formly represented  in  our  Liturgy,  as  the  inseparable  concomitant  of 
Regeneration  '  (itictt,  Baptism)  p.  10. 

An  '  indiscriminate  election,'  a  contingent  choice,  might  seem 
to  border  too  closely  on  contradiction,  were  it  not  obvious  that 
the  position  the  terms  are  designed  to  convey,  is  purely  nega- 
tive; I  be  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed,  is,  not  to  explain, 
hut  to  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Laurence 
would  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Church  of 
England  teaches,  totidem  verbit,  the  doctrine  of  an  indiscri- 
minate and  contingent  election:  but  be  is  quite  right  if  he 
means  to  assert  that  the  Liturgy  is  constructed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  '  all  baptized  infants  and  all  duly  prepared  adults 
*  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect;'  and  that  nothing  short  of  this 
is  no  i  s'lii  ily  implied  in  its  language.  The  Church  of  England 
has  only  borrowed  this  phraseology  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  winch  nil  the  terms  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  express  a  spiritual  change  or  a  moral  relation,  are 
reduced  to  the  deadness  of  the  letter  '  which  killeth',  or  trans- 
muted into  a  sense  simply  ecclesiastical  or  secular,     Election  is 
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therefore  no  more  than  that  Providential  appointment  which 
determines  outward  circumstances; — Predestination  is  simply 
the  Divine  fore-knowledge,  or  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
God  that  man  shall  be  left  to  determine  himself; — Regeneration 
is  Baptism; — Conversion  consists  in  renouncing  Heathenism) 
or  in  an  acknowledgement  of  the  truth  of  Christianity; — and' 
becoming  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  all  included  in  a  reception  into 
the^  visible  Church.  This  is  the  theology  of  Rome,  the  theology 
which  Calvin  combated  with  so  much  Vehemence,  and  which 
finds  its  modern  advocates  in  the  Lecturers  and  Regius  Pro* 
fessors  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ! 

Our  present  business,  however,  confines  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  on  the  efficacy  of  Baptism. 

'  It  is  admitted,  that  Regeneration  and  Baptism  were  regarded  as 
synonymous  terms  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  con- 
sidered Regeneration  as  the  effect  of  Baptism,  asing  what  is  de- 
nominated a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  same  synony- 
mous signification  also  is  adopted  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church*,  in 
which  the  Latin  expression  renatis  is  translated  baptized.9   pp.  10,  11. 

Our  Author  proceeds  in  his  third  chapter,  to  notice  the 
complaint  which  has  been  made,  that  Dr.  Mant  nearly  confines 
his  attention  to  infant  recipients  of  Baptism.  He  shews  that  the 
question  in  debate  binges  upon  this  very  point,  since  '  the 
'  Church  of  England  possessed  no  form  whatever  of  adult 
'  Baptism  until  the  Restoration,'  and  to  attempt  therefore/  to 
<  explaih  the  doctrine  of  infant  by  that  of  adult  Baptism/  is  an 
inverted  order  of  argument.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  charitable  supposition,  (which,  as  Dr.  L.  justly 
remarks,  presumes  the  possibility  of  an  uncharitable  one,)  is 
wholly  untenable;  the  incompetency  of  the  infant  subject  of 
Baptism  excludes  alike  both  suppositions.  Besides,  in  the  pre- 
paratory form  of  the  service  for  adults,  the  person,  although 
supposed  to  '  possess  repentance  and  faith/ 

4  Is  regarded  as  still  unregenerate ;  otherwise  the  minister  would 
not  be  instructed  thus  to  pray ;  "  We  call  upon  thee  for  this  person, 

*  '  Art.  ix.  Dr.  Mant's  opponent  will  not  here  allow  this  identity 
of  expression,  certainly  not  as  any  resuk  from  the  context,  pp.  100, 
101.  But  had  he  referred  to  the  original  Latin  of  this  Article, 
which  he  appears  to  have  both  read  and  considered,  because  he 
quotes  it  in  the  very  next  page,  he  must  have  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  a  deduction  which  he  contemptuously  opposes.  In  this  Article  the 
word  renatis  occurs  twice,  manet  etiam  in  renatis  haec  naturae  depra- 
vatio :  again,  quanquam  in  renatis  et  credentibus  nulla  propter  Chris- 
tum est  condemnatio,  &c.  In  the  former  instance  it  is  translated 
regenerated,  in  the  latter  baptized.  The  conclusion  seems  obvious. 
Mr.  Scott  however,  for  reasons  not  very  difficult  to  divine,  quotes 
only  the  instance  in  which  it  is  translated  regenerated? 
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*  that  he  coming  to  thy  holy  Baptism  may  receive  remission  of  his, 
«  sins  by  spiritual  Regeneration;9'  and  again,  "  Give  thy  .Holy 
"  Spirit  to  this  person,  that  he  may  be  born  again  and  be  made  an 
"  heir  of  everlasting  salvation."  Surely  this  mode  of  expression 
sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  he  who  possesses  repentance  and  faith 
is  not  therefore  to  be  necessarily  considered  as  possessing  spiritual 
Regeneration.  But  what  follows?  Immediately  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  regenerated,  to  be  born 
again,  and  to  be  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation.  Is  it  possible 
to  deduce  any  other  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  premises  than 
this ;  that  the  person  who  after  a  due  preparation  comes  to  Christ's 
holy  Baptism  unregenerated,  departs  regenerated. 

*  When  it  is  said  before  the  act  of  baptism,  "  Give  thy  Holy  Spirit 
"  to  this  person,  that  he  may  be  born  again  and  be  made  an  heir  of 
"  everlasting  salvation ;"  and  again  after  the  act  of  baptism,  "  that 
"  being  now  born  again,  and  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation 
"  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  may  continue  thy  servant;"  does 
not  the  change  of  tense  distinctly  point  out  a  change  of  circumstances 
dependent  upon  the  intervening  act  of  baptism ;  indicating  that  the 
person  baptized,  although  repenting  and  believing,  was  not  pre- 
viously, but  is  now  regenerated  ?'    pp.21 — 23. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Laurence's  inquiry,  '  If  Regeneration  he 
'  already  obtained,1  (that  is,  previously  to  Baptism,)  *  in  what 

*  can  be  supposed  to  consist  the  "  great  necessity"  of  Baptism 
'  with  water  ?'  We  shall  merely  remark  that  such  an  argument 
might  be  made  admirably  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  abetters 
of  other  Romish  doctrines :  Transubstantiation  for  instance,  or 
Confirmation.  In  what  consists  the  great  necessity  of  Con- 
firmation, unless  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conveyed  by  the  imposition 
of  episcopal  hands  ?  Or  in  what  it  might  be  asked,  consists 
the  great  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  unless  it  also  convey 
the  Holy  Spirit?  The  notions  implied  in  these  questions, 
originate  alike  in  a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Institute  of  Baptism  itself,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent :  and  if  we  once  admit  that  the  necessity  or  importance 
of  a  Divine  Institute  is  to  be  appreciated,  not  by  the  authority 
on  which  it  rests,  not  by  the  expressness  of  the  command,  but 
by  human  interpretations  of  its  design,  by  the  rationale  of  the 
rile  as  expounded  by  doting  superstition  ;  then  it  matters  little 
by  whom  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  is  usurped,  by  Polish 
or  by  Roman  heresiarch :  the  Scriptures  are  no  longer  the 
standard  of  our  faith. 

Dr%  L.  however  imagines  that  the  necessity  of  Baptism  rests 
upon  its  efficacy;  and  that  the  Church  €  inculcates  upon  this 
'point  no  Calvinistic  principles  we  may  conclude  (he  says,) 
c  from  the  known  creed  of  those  who  compiled  the  office  in 
'  question',  (the  office  for  Adult  Baptism.) 
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4  The  compilers  of  tli is  office  were  Henchman  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Lany 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Morley  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  con- 
junction with  six  others,  not  named,  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation See  Act  of  Convocation,  A.D.  1661.  in  VV ii king's  Concilia 
Magna  Britan.  &c.  v.  4.  p.  565.  It  is  added :  Hae  praeces  pro  bap* 
tizatione  adultorum,  ultimo  die  mensis  Maii  introductae,  unanimiter 
approbantur.  The  Anti  Calvinistical  principles  of  this  Convocation 
will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  The  three  Bishops  had  also 
acted  under  the  royal  commission  previously  issued  for  the  revision 
of  our  Liturgy;  and  were  in  their  proceedings  under  it  ell  opposed 
to  the  Presbyterian  party.  Baxter  represents  Bishop  Morley  and 
Bishop  Henchman  as  the  principal  opponents  of  that  party  in  the 
Savoy  Conference.  Baxter's  Life,  part  ii.  p.  363.  Henchman 
indeed  he  describes  as  speaking  "  calmly  and  slowly,  and  not  very 
"  oil ;"  but  adds,  "  he  was  as  high  in  his  principles  and  resolutions  as 
t(  any  of  them."  Lany  he  seems  to  huve  held  in  contempt,  p.  SS7» 
and  364?.  But  Morley  he  represents  as  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
Bishops,  and  the  greatest  interrupter  of  those  who  pleaded  for  alter- 
ations in  the  Liturgy,  p.  363.'     p.  30. 

We  must  be  very  brief  in  following'  Dr.  Laurence  through 
the  remaining  part  of  his  argument.  The  fourth  chapter  ex- 
hibits the  doctrine  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  the 
language  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  from  which  (he  formulary 
adopted  by  our  Church,  it  is  asserted,  was  borrowed.  The 
doctrine  of  Luther  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  Treatise 
"  On  the  Terms  of  Communion."*  Though  distinguishable  from 
the  opus  operation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  bears  strongly 
the  indications  of  that  cloudiness  of  theological  knowledge, 
which  attended  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  held  that 
Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation;  and  that  '  Faith,  though  an 
4  indispensible  requisite,  can  add  nothing  to  the  efficacy  of  that 
'  sacrament.'  The  same  partial  emancipation  from  Romish  error 
marks  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  Couaubstantiation  was  one  step  towards  truth  from 
Transubstantiation. 

The  Latin  articles  extant  in  the  Cottonian  library, i  in  one  or 
1  two  instances  corrected  by  Henry  himself ,'  which  are  referred 
to  the  year  1540  by  Strype,  contain  language  respecting  adult 
baptism,  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  Luther;  and  the 
English  book  of  Articles  published  under  the  sanction  of  royal 
authority  in  1536,  '  the  probable  original  of  the  Lathi  ones', 
directs  all  bishops  and  preachers  to  teach  the  people,  that  it  is 
'  by  virtue  of  that  holy  sacrament*  that  they  obtain  the  grace 
and  remission  of  all  their  sins.  Dr.  L.  subjoins  the  following 
quotation. 

«  "  And  finally,  if  they  shall  also  have  firm  credence  and  trait  in 

— ^ mm* —  ■    ■  ■       ■ i        m  ..ii  i  i    i         ■  iii   i      mt^tmmm^mmmfm^mmm' 

*  See  Eclectic  Review  N.S.  V.  iv.  p.  S4& 
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"  the  promise  of  Gbd  adjoined  to  the  said  sacrament,  that  is  to  say, 
"  that  in  and  by  this  said  sacrament,  which  they  shall  receive*  God 
"  the  Father  giveth  unto  them,  for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  re- 
••  mission  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby 
"  they  be  newly  regenerated  and  made  the  very  children  of  God,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  saying  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle  St.  Peter,  Peniten- 
u  tiam  agite,  &c."  ' 

4  From  the  preceding  quotations/  he  adds,  '  it  is  impossible  to 
deduce  any  other  conclusion  than  that  for  which  I  am  contending ; 
that  Regeneration  exists  in  and  by9  but  not  before  baptism.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  the  earliest  documents  of  our  Re* 
formation,  which  our  Reformers  at  the  close  of  it  evidently  had  in 
their  contemplation,  and  which  some  of. them,  particularly  their 
leader  Cranmer,  had  been  instrumental  in  drawing  up,  when  they 
established  that  form  of  doctrine  in  our  Church,  which  still  subsists.9 
p.  49,'  60. 

The  fifth  chapter  continues  the  series  of  proof  in  reference  to 
the  sentiments  of  Cranmer,  who  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  first  book  of  Homilies,  and  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  Author 
endeavours  to  shew  jthat  the  sentiments  of  Latimer  were  not 
different  from  those  of  Cranmer.  The  sixth  chapter  relates  to 
the  First  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  the 
.Second  Book  of  Homilies,  and  the  last  Revision  of  the  Liturgy 
under  the  Royal  Commission  at  the  Restoration.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  published  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners,  indisputably  prove  the  sentiments  of  the  High 
Church  Party* 

4  Among  the  exceptions  made  to  the  language  used  in  the  office  of 
Infant  baptism,  one  was  to  the  following  expressions  in  the  second  in- 
troductory prayer,  a  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  reee- 
"  neration."  The  exception  was  thus  worded ;  "  This  expression 
"  seeming  inconvenient,  we  desire  it  may  be  changed  into  this,  may 
u  be  regenerated*  and  receive  remission  of  *tnx." 

4  The  answer  of  the  High  Church  party,  who  finally  conducted  the 
revision  by  themselves  without  control,  was  this :  "  Receive  remission 
*'  of  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration^  most  proper.  For  baptism  is  our 
"  spiritual  regeneration*  St.  John  Hi.  Upless  a  man  be  born  again  of 
"  water  and  the  Spirit,  &c.  And  by  this  is  received  remission  of  sins. 
"  Acts  ii.  38.  Repent  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  youjbr  the  re- 
"  mission  of  sins.  So  the  Creed  ;  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sin." 
When  therefore  the  same  party  came  to  compose  the  office  of  Adult 
baptism,  and  adopted  the  very  phraseology  in  question  without  altera- 
tion, can  we  possibly  doubt  what  precise  sense  it  was  their  intention 
to  affix  to  it  ?  They  could  certainly  have  intended  to  affix  none  to  it 
consistent  with  the  belief,  that  Regeneration  takes  place  in  adults 
before  baptism ;  because  they  unambiguously  avowed  their  creed  to  be, 
that  baptism  itself  (and  not  its  previous  requisites)  constitutes  our  spi- 
ritual Regeneration,  and  that  by  this,  so  considered*  we  obtain  the 
remission  of  our  sins. 

*  Another  exception  taken  by  their  opponents  was  to  these  words 
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in  the  Church  Catechism  :  "  In  my  baptism  wherein  I  was  made  a 
"  child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
"  of  heaven."  It  was  said ;  "  We  conceive  it  might  more  safely  be 
"  expressed  thus :  Wherein  I  was  visibly  admitted  into  the  number 
"  of  the  members  of  Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs 
"  (rather  than  the  inheritors)  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

*  The  following  was  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  this  exception, 
"  We  conceive  this  expression9'  (that  is,  this  mode  of  expression,  or 
the  language  previously  and  still  in  use)  "  as  safe  as  that  which  they 
u  desire,  and  more  fully  expressing  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  ac- 
tf  cording  to  St.  Paul,  Galatians  iii.  26  and  27;  where  St.  Paul 
"  proves  them  all  to  be  children  of  God,  because  they  xvere  baptized, 
"  and  tit  their  baptism  had  put  on  Christ,  If  children  then  heirs,  or, 
u  which  is  all  one,  inheritors,  Rom.  viii.  17. 

*  So  explicit  a  declaration,  that  we  become  the  members  of  Christ, 
the  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  which  we  are  stated  to  put 
on  Christ,  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  respecting  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  made  it.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  was 
the  very  party,  to  which  we  are  solely  and  exclusively  indebted  for 
the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  for  the  compilation  of  the  office  it- 
self, the  true  meaning  of  which  is  now  controverted.'    p.  104 — 106. 

Our  Author  proceeds  in  the  seventh  chapter,  to  demolish  the 
theory  of  a  supposed  disposition  in  '  infants  to  fulfil,  when  ca- 
'  pable  of  so  doing,  their  baptismal  engagements ;'  upon  which 
the  evangelical  clergy  attempt  to  reconcile  their  use  of  the 
Ritual.  Mr.  Scott  represents  it  as  analogous  to  a  legal  fiction 
in  temporal  transactions,  and  considers  the  soul  of  the  child  as 
in  that  sense  transferred  to  his  sponsor,  and  as  speaking  in  him 
and  by  him.    Dr.  Laurence  rejoins, 

'  But  what  are  the  gradations  in  this  singular  scale  of  suppositions 
ascribed  to  our  Church  ?  First,  the  professions  of  the  sponsor  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  infant  himself,  although  he  is  acknow1- 
leaged  to  be  at  the  time  incapable  of  all  professions  whatsoever,  as 
well  of  comprehending  as  of  performing  them.  Then  these  pro- 
fessions are  supposed  to  be  made  with  a  species  of  sincerity.  And 
lastly,  by  way  of  solving  the  preceding  aenigma,  the  infant  is  sop- 
posed  to  possess,  not  indeed  genuine  sincerity,  but  a  certqin  indescri- 
bable disposition,  which  must  nereafter  infallibly  lead  him  to  prove  by 
his  subsequent  conduct,  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  even  now  be  truly 
sincere. 

'  How  this  extravagant  mode  of  reasoning  can  render  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church  more  rational  and  intelligible,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  Bold  indeed  I  admit,  but  certainly  not  very  rational  and 
intelligible,  is  that  hypothesis,  which  represents  her  as  regenerating 
by  fiction,  and  as  presuming  impossibilities.1     113, 114. 

The  following  chapter  offers  additional  proof  that  the  frainers 
of  the  Liturgy  designedly  excluded  every  idea  of  a  conditional 
or  partial  Regeneration.    The  ninth  and  tenth  are  occupied 
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principally  with  recapitulation.  In  the  course  of  this  recapitu* 
lation  there  occur  some  singular  representations.  6  JSWry 
4  infant  is,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Church/  says  Dr.  Lr. 
'  considered  as  truly  admitted  into  God's  favour,  and  truly 

*  regenerated,  so  far  at  least  as  the  infant  mind  is  capable 
'  of  Regeneration:'  a  modification  of  the  doc triue,  which  in 
our  view   amounts  pretty  nearly  to  a  negation. 

*  In  the  event  of  his  surviving  to  years  of  discretion/  it  is  added, 
'  his  continuance  in  a  state  of  grace  and  acceptance  "  depends  upon 
"  his  continuance  in  well  doing,  upon  his  obediently  keeping  God's 
"  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walking  in  the  same  all  the 
•'  days  of  his  life."  This  is  so  obvious  the  natural  import  of  the 
language  adopted  in  our  liturgy,  that  no  Common  skill' in  logical 
legerdemain  seems  requisite  to  force  upon  it  any  other  construc- 
tion.' 

Were  this  all  that  the  Liturgy  asserts,  there  would  be  no 
inducement  for  any  of  Dr.  Laurence's  opponents  to  attempt 
a  different  construction.  No  Calvinist  denies  the  necessary 
connexion  between  a  continuance  in  well  doing,  and  a  con- 
tinuance in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  although  he  denies 
that  the  condition  upon  which  our  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favour  is  said  to  depend,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  meritorious 
cause,,  and  on  this  account  would  object  to  a  phraseology, 
which  seems  to  countenance  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  works. 

The  other  singular  statement  we  allude  to,  occurs  at  p.  105. 
The  Author  represents  the  persuasion  '  that  children,  which 

*  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  cooynit  actual  sin,  are  un- 
'  doubtedly  saved/  to  *  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  basis  of 
4  Calvinistical  Predestination.'  Whatever  were  the  sentiments 
■of  Calvin  respecting  the  salvation  of  infants,  the  doctrine  of 
Predestinatidn,  it  is  needless  to  say,  involves  no  supposition 
so  monstrous  and  blasphemous  as  that  which  Dr.  L.  would 
seem  to  be  desirous  of  fastening  on  his  opponents.  The  fact 
is,  th&  Liturgy  teaches  the  salvation  of  baptized  infants  only, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  baptism.  Modern  Calvinists  believe 
that  all  infants,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  are  undoubtedly  saved 
in   Christ. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Dr.  Laurence  without  expressing 
the  obligations  vnder<  which  he  has  laid  the  Dissenters,  for 
this  able  confirmation  of  some  of  the  grounds  of  tbeir  non- 
conformity. .  Were  we  to  congratulate  him  on  the  service  Ue 
has  performed  to  the  Established  Church,  it  would  wear  .too 
obviously  the  appearance  of  irony  :  but  the  investigation  must  do 
good ;  it  can  endanger  no  interests  that  are  identified  with  the 
Truth.  It  will  isferve  to  strengthen  that  line  of  demarcation 
v which  we  always  wish*  to  see  conspicuous,  Jtetweeu  the  miiusters 
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6t  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  devotees  to 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  between  the  converted 
and  the  professional  minister. ;  between  the  preachers  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  administrators  of  a  liturgy.  These  two  parties 
will  always  exist  in  a  national  church  ;<  and  while  there  is 
any  vitality  in  either,  they  will  never  amalgamate. 

It  is  singular  enough  to  witness  Dr.  Laurence's  party  ill 
the  Establishment,  demanding  a  relinquishment  of  preconceived 
system  from  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  and  exhibiting  so  marked' 
an  antipathy  to  systematic  theology,  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  are  appealing  to  human  compositions,  and  to  human 
theories,  as  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  faith,  and  deprecating  an 
appeal  to  Scripture,  as  tending  to  bias  the  mind  !  Yes:  it  id 
the  Church,  not  the  Bible,  that  is  to  decide  the  controversy. 
Surely,  the  dangers  of  an  over-fondness  for  system,  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  a  blind  deference  to  traditional  dogmas 
on  the  ground  of  their  ideal  authority.  What  is  there  ill 
all  the  refinements  of  Ayjror-Calvinistic  theories,  more  erro-* 
neons  or  more  pernicious,  than  that  mixture  of  Arminiatf 
phraseology  and  Antinomura  sentiment,  which  the  abettors  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  oppose  to  the  doctrines  of  Predesti- 
nation and  Conversion  ?     •  .        s 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  persons  who  .view  the  present 
controversy  with  regret  or  with  dismay.  We  are  rather  dis* 
posed  to  consider  it  as  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  activity 
of  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  'An  aversion  to  religious  controversy,* 
remarks  an  admirable  writer,  '  may  arise  from  two  causes, 
*  in  their  nature  the  most  opposite ;  a  contempt  of  religion 
c  itself,  or  a  high  degree  of  devotional  feeling/  ,  It  affords  a 
proof  then  of  the  existence  of  some  principle  better  than  a 
'  Sadducean'  indifference,  when  this  aversion  gives  way  even 
to  a  contentious  zeal  for  truth.  It  argues  indeed  a  morbid 
state  of  feeling,  when  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity  appear 
to  engage  less  attention  than  those  impalpable  niceties  of  de- 
finition, and  those  reasonings,  inductive  or  hypothetical,  which 
are  the  mere  excrescences  of  truth.  But  the  present  con- 
troversy is  not  of  this  description :  it  involves  essentials,  and 
there  is  something  suspicious  in  the  feelings  which  make  us 
skrink  from  the  contest.  To  those  excellent  individuals  who 
cherish  this  reluctance,  from  a  distrustful  solicitude  respecting 
consequences  that  may  arise  from  agitating  these  questions,  we 
beg  earnestly  to  recommend  the  following  remarks  on  religious 
controversy,-  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Halt  Tbey 
are  extracted  from  his  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  as  in- 
estimable work  by  his  fattier,  Mr.  Robert  Hall  of  Arnsby, 
entitled  "  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers."  , 

'  It  is  certain  that  in  some  this  indisposition  proceeds  from  a 
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better  cause :  tbey  conceive  religion  to  be  a  subject  too  sacred 
for  dispute.  They  wish  to  confine  it  to  silent  meditation,  to 
sweeten  solitude,  to  inspire  devotion,  to  guide  the  practice, 
and  purify  the  heart,  and  never  to  appear  in  public  but  in 
the  character  of  the  authentic  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  They  conceive  if  degraded  whenever  it  is  brought 
forward  to  combat  on  the  arena.  We  *  are  fully  convinced, 
that  a  disputatious  humour  is  unfavourable  to  piety ;  and  that 
controversies  in  religion  have  often  been  unnecessarily  multiplied 
and  extended ;  but  how  they  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  until  some  other  method  is  disco- 
vered of  confuting  error,  than  sound  and  solid  argument.  As 
we  no  longer  live  in  times  (God  be  thanked !)  when  coercion  can 
be  employed,  or  when  any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  are 
invested  with  that  authority  which  could  silence  disputes  by  an 
oracular  decision,  there  appears  no  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
interests  of  truth,  without  having  recourse  to  temperate  and 
candid  controversy.  Perhaps  the  sober  use  of  this  weapon  may 
not  be  without  its  advantage?,  even  at  the  present  season* 
Prone  as  we  are  to  extremes,  may  there  not  be  some  reason  to 
apprehend,  we  have  passed  from  that  propensity  to  magnify 
every  difference  subsisting  amongst  christians,  to  a  neglect 
of  just  discrimination,  to  a  habit  of  contemplating  the  christian 
system  as  one  in  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  remains  tanbe 
explored  ?  Let  us  cultivate  the  most  cordial  esteem  for  all  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Let  us  anxiously 
guard  against  that  asperity  and  contempt  which  have,  too 
often  mingled  with  theological  debates,  but  let  us  aim  at  the 
same  time,  to  acquire  dnd  retain  the  most  accurate  concentions 
of  religious  truth.  Every  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  the  mysieries  of  his  Gospel,  will  abundantly  Com- 
pensate for  the  labour  and  attention  necessary  to  its  at* 
tainment 

'  However  unhappily  controversies  have  too  often  been  eon- 
ducted,  the  assistance  they  have  afforded  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  is  not  light  or  inconsiderable.  Not  to  mention  the 
Reformation,  which  was  principally  effected  by  controversy, 
how  many  truths  have  by  this  means  been  set  in  a  clearer 
view ;  and,  while  the  unhappy  passions  it  has  awakened  hav<^ 
subsided,  the  light  struck  out  in  the  collision  has  been  rev 
tained  and  perpetuated. 
'  As  the  physical  powers  are  scarcely  ever  exerted  to  their 
Outmost  extent,  but  in  the  ardour  of  combat,  so  intellectual 
'  acumen  has  been  displayed  to  the  most  advantage,  and  to 
*  the  most  effect,  in  the  contests  of  argument.  The  mind  df  a 
'  controversialist  warmed  and  agitated,  is  turned  to  all  quarters, 
'  and  leaves  none  of  its  resources  unemployed  in  the  invention 
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(  of  arguments,  tries  every  weapon,  and  explores  the  hidden 
'  recesses  of  a  subject  with  an  intense  vigilance  and  an  ardour 
'  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind  to 
'  command.  Disingenuous  arts  are  often  resorted  to,  person- 
alities are  mingled,  and  much  irritative  matter  is  introduced; 
'  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  attentive  observer  to  separate 
'  these  from  the  question  at  issue,  and  to  form  an  impartial 
'  judgment  of  the  whole.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
<  that  the  evils  occasioned  by  controversy  are  transient,  the  good 
c  it  produces  is  permanent.9 


Art.  VII.  Essays  on  Insanity,  Hypochondriasis,  and  other  Nervous 
Affections.  By  John  Reid,  M.D.  Member  of  the.  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  and  late  Physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, pp.  272.  Price  9s.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

T^R.  REID  has  been  for  some  years  known  to  a  considerable 
-*-^  proportion  of  the  reading  public,  by  a  series  of  medical 
reports  which  appeared  in  the  old  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
which  have  perhaps  been  more  read  out  of  the  actual  circle  of ' 
the  profession,  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  world  under  a  merely  medical  title.  Of  these  reports  the 
present  Essays  are  professedly  little  else  than  an  amplification. 

*  It  was  my  original  design,  (says  our  Author)  to  have  endeavoured 
to  write  something  more  systematic  and  complete  on  the  subject  of 
mental  diseases ;  but  domestic  circumstances  in  which  the  public  are 
not  interested,  having  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  that  object, 
I  have  been  induced  to  commit  to  the  press  in  the  form  of  Essays, 
what  I  had  regarded  as  materials  merely  towards  the  formation  of  a 
larger  and  more  methodical  work.' 

The  reader  of  these  Essays  will  not  have  turned  many  pages 
of  the  book  over,  before  he  perceives  that  he  is  engaged  with  no 
ordinary  writer.  The  first  paper  treats  of  the  influence  which 
the  mind  exercises  upon  the  body,  and  comments  upon  the 
variety  of  shade,  and  difference  of  physiognomical  character, 
displayed  by  the  same  nosological  distemper,  according  to  the 
external  circumstances  and  interior  condition  of  the  individual 
sufferer.  The  Author  alludes  in  a  forcible  and  striking  manner 
to  the  wretchedness  of  London  paupers  ;  and  the  beauty  and 
justness  of  his  remarks,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  those 
'persons  whose  charitable  designs  or  official  duties  have  led 
them  to  witness  these  scenes  of  pQverty  and  misery. 

'  There  is  no  person  perhaps  (says  Dr.  Reid)  who  is  apt  to  form  so 
low  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  existence,  as  a  medical  man 
practising  amongst  the  poor,  especially  amongst  the  poor  of  a  great 
-  city.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  exaggerate  the  exoess  of 
their  sufferings,  by  combining,  as  it  is  natural  for  him  to  do,  their 
external  state  with  those  feelings  which  he  has  acquired  from  very 
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different  circumstances  and  education.  As  the  horrors  of  the  grave 
affect  only  the  living,  so  the  miseries  of  poverty  exist  principally 
perhaps  in  the  imagination  of  the  affluent*  The  labour  of  the 
poor  man  relieves  him  at  least  from  the  burden  of  fashionable 
ennui,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  physical  inconveniences  from 
the  more  elegant,  but  surely  not  less  intolerable  distresses  of  a  refined 
and  romantic  sensibility.  Even  those  superior  intellectual  advan- 
tages of  education,  to  which  the  more  opulent  are  almost  exclu- 
sively admitted,  may  in  some  cases,  open  only  new  avenues  to  sorrow;. 
The  mind  in  proportion  as  it  is  expanded,  exposes  a  larger  surface  to 
impression.'  pp.  5,  6. 

The  chapter  immediately  succeeding,  enters  on  the  considera- 
tion of  a  topic  which  demands  a  much  more  ample  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  has 
been  given  to  it  by  oar  Author.  How  far  the  win  may  *  be 
brought  to  operate  towards  the  counteraction  of  nervous  de- 
pression and  disorder,  is  a  nice  and  difficult,  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  momentous  question.  That  nervous  invalids  are 
not  to  be  laughed  out  of  their  ailing*,  is  too  obvious  a  truth, 
and  too  trite  a  remark,  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But,  on  the  othe'r 
hand,  there  is  a  great  moral  as  well  as  medical  objection  t6  fe 
passive  and  indolent  acquiescence  in  that  feeling,  which  considers 
all  the  variety  of  aberration  to  which  the  sentient  part  of  otH* 
frame  is  prone,  as  inevitable  and  invincible.  Sauvtfges  reldtes 
the  case  of  a  female,  who  was  accustomed  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  very  violent  paroxysms  of  disorder,  by  a  strenuous  exertion 
of  the  voluntary  power ;  and  we  verily  believe  the  same  effect 
might  much  oftener  than  is  apprehended,  be  produced  f>y  fe 
similar  determination  on  the  part  of  the  patient  We  are  not 
to  be  told,  that  the  essence  of  the  maladies  in  question,  consists 
often  in  a  want  of  control  over  that  very  power,  the  exertion  of 
which  we  venture  to  urge  as  a  duty.  To  suggestions  of  this 
nature  we  would  reply,  let  the  patient  at  least  seize  hold,  so  to 
say,  of  the  lucid  interval,  and  when  the  enemy  retires  for  a 
season,  let  that  season  be  so  employed  as  to  render  the  frame 
less  vulnerable  to  future  attacks.  This  rule  might  be  made 
especially  to  apply  to  the  government  and  regulation  dT'cdri-  ■ 
etitutional  temper,  a  greater  placidity  and  equanimity  of  which 
we  are  persuaded  is  in  the  power  of  the  most  irritable  to  procure 
to  himself,  than  is  usually  allowed  or  imagined ;  and  that'  even 
independently  of  those  higher  motives  which  must  regulate 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  those  persons,  who  are  really  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity;  but  merely  from  a  sense  of  the 
.  immediate  good  insured  to  the  individual  and  to  those!  about  hint, 
by  a  constant  exercise  of  self-control.  Even  nascent  insanity 
might  in  many  instances  be  crushed  in  its  birth,  by  a  struggle 
apportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  desired  object.  But  this 
is  a  theme  which  we  cannot  of  course  dwell  upon  in  this  place, 
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with  any  thing  like  the  amplification  due  to  its  interesting 
nature,  and  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  next  Essay,  which  is  enti- 
tled «  The  fear  of  death.' 

That  boasting  man  is  at  best  but  a  tissue  of  contradictions, 
is  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  remarkable  peculiarities  connected 
with  his  feelings  and  fears,  in  reference  to  life  and  death.  He 
courts  and  retires  from  the  same  object  in  the  same  moment. 
Constantly  complaining  of  life  as  a  load,  that  load  he  is  never- 
theless loath  to  lay  down,  '  and  it  is  a  circumstance  somewhat 
'  remarkable,  that  those  persons  should  be  found  to  dread  most 
'  their  departure  from  this  state  of  being,  to  whom  it  has 
1  actually  proved  least  productive  of  enjoyment.'  The  '  cowar- 
'  dice'  which  conscience  occasions,  is  confessedly  the  prime  and 
principal  source  of  this  seeming  inconsistency ;  but  indepen- 
dently of  any  apprehensions  in  respect  of  futurity,  there  is  a 
reluctance  amounting  to  horror  in  the  prospect  of  severing  that 
bond  of  sympathy,  by  which  we  are  united  to  our  felloW- 
sufFerers.  An  individual  feels  the  pang  of  repugnancy  in  con- 
templating the  cessation  of  life,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  tak£ 
with  him  those  with  whom  he  has  participated  in  all  life's 
anxieties;  and  this,  perhaps,  maybe  in  part  the  reason  that 
those  who  have  known  the  most  of  sorrow,  evince  the  most  of 
solicitude  to  prolong  the  present  state  of  existence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  desire  of  which  we  have  been  t 
speaking,  operates  in  a  measure  in  producing  its  own  destruc- 
tion :  the  very  apprehension  of  premature  death  has  been  known 
to  accelerate  its  approach.  Fear  acts  upon  the  mind,  and 
through  the  mind  upon  the  body,  with  sedative  force,  and  thus  is 
6  the  advance  of  death'  often  hastened  by  an  anxiety  to  retard 
its  progress.  '  The  trembling  hand  of  the  apprehensive  invalid, 
6  (as  our  Author  impressively  states  it,)  involuntarily  shakes  the 
'  glass  in  which  his  hours  are  numbered.' 

It  is  part  of  a  professional  man's  duty,  as  it  will  be  found  hia 
interest,  to  take  advantage,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  truth,  of  this  susceptibility  to  the  impressions 
of  hope  and  fear.  It  is  certain  that  his  manner  should  be  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions,  when 
he  sees  that  the  complexion  of  the  malady  itself  is  as  much 
influenced  by  that  manner,  as  by  the  matter  of  the  prescribed 
potion.  The  semblance  of  hope  ought  indeed  never  to  be  as- 
sumed under  an  absolute  conviction  of  incurable  disease;  but, 
in  cases  which  at  the  worst  are  but  of  doubtful  aspect  and  uncer- 
tain result,  the  physician  acts  wisely  by  assuming  a  determi- 
nateness   of  mien,  and  an  air  of  authoritative  conviction,  re* 

?>ectrdg  the  rectitude  and  efficiency  of  his  plafts  of  treatment, 
hese  remarks  may  appear  too  much  in  the  Way  of  obvious 
truisms .    We  ate  however  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  influence 
Vol.VI.N.S.  P 
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of  faith  in  the  power,  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription,  m 
by  no  means  duly  appreciated,  either  in  respect  to  its  practical 
consequences,  or  its  pathological  bearings. 

.'  Practitioners,  {Dr.  Reid  remarks  in  another  part  of  his  treatise,) 
who  haye  by  any  means  become  celebrated  or  popular,  are  often, 
on  that  very  account,  more  successful  than  others  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases*  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  medi- 
cines themselves.  A  new  medicine  will  often  obtain  a  fortuitous 
fame,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
actually  produces  some  of  those  salutary  effects  which  are  ascribed 
to  it.  But  the  fault  of  these  new  medicines  is,  that  they  will  not 
tceep.  For  as  soon  as  the  caprice  of  the  day  has  gone  by,  and 
fasnion  has  withdrawn  its  protecting  influence,  the  once  celebrated 
remedy  is  divested  of  its  beneficial  properties,  if  it  do  not  become 
positively  deleterious  ;  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  its  reputation 
tad  not  been  the  result  of  its  salutary  efficacy,  but  that  its  salu- 
tary efficacy  had  been  in  a  great  measure  at  least  the^result  of  its 
reputation.  However  sceptical  a  physician  mav  be  with  regard  to 
the  inherent  or  permanent  qualities  of  a  specific  in  vogue,  it  is  his 
duty  perhaps  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  of  opinion  as  long  as  it 
flows  in  his  favour.  He  may  honestly  make  use  of  his  patient's 
credulity,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  his  disease, 
and  render  the  partial  weakness  of  his  mind,  instrumental  to  the 
'general  restoration  of  his  corporeal  strength.  A  wholesome  pre* 
judice  should  be  respected.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  41 
man  be  healed  through  the  medium  of  his  fancy  or  his  stomach/ 

The  next  subject  on  which  our  Author  treats  in  these 
'  Essays  on  insanity  and  other  nervous  diseases,9  is  Pride, 
a  very  common  malady  indeed  of  human  nature;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  say  he  has  treated  it  in  a  rather  common-place 
manner.  We  might  pass  the  same  sentence  also  on  the  sub- 
sequent chapter,  on  Remorse,  were  not  its  character  for  /ori- 
ginality and  utility  in  some  measure  redeemed  by  the  fol- 
lowing important,  and  if  duly  applied,  salutary  hints  against 
the  reception'  of  that  creed  which  ascribes  a  positive  virtue 
to  the  mere  sentimental  indulgence  of  contrite  feelings,  while 
the  heart  remains  radically  unaltered,  and  the  conduct  con- 
tinues the  same. 

•  Remorse  itself  (it  is  well  observed)  is  considered  perhaps  too 
indiscriminately  as  a  compensation  for  misconduct  When  it  is  an 
unproductive  feeling  merely,  and  not  a  regenerating  principle,  instead 
of  mitigating,  it  can  serve  only  to  aggravate  our  offence.' 

There  is  nothing  which  is  perhaps  in  its  principles  more 
actually  incorrect,  or  in  its  effects  more  extensively  mischievous, 
than  what  may  be  termed  sentimental  piety.  To  compound 
for  so  much  vice  by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  devotional 
feeling  and  periodical  abstractions  from  worldly  concerns,  is 
as  insulting    to    common    sense  as   it  is  contrary  to  every 
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precept  of  pure  morality.  We  are  too  apt,  however,  to  cen- 
sure this  tenet  m  the  gross,  and  to  countenance  it  in  the 
detail.  Popery  is  indiscriminately  condemned  by  many  who 
are  in  essence  and  practice  as  papistical  as  the  most  decided  de- 
votees to  the  Romish  ritual.  Unproductive  principles,  while 
they  are  peculiar  to  ho  sect,  insinuate  themselves  into  all,  under 
false  colours,  and  are  sometimes  the  most  dangerous,  when  they 
are  the  least  suspected. 

Reflections  on  the  Influence  of  Solitude,  which  is'the  subject 
of  the  next  Essay,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  marked  with  much 
originality.  We  must  allow  however  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  treatise,  that  the  force  of  manner  compensates  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  deficiency  of  matter.  The  following  re- 
marks are  expressed  with  considerable  force  and  beauty. 

'  An  unnatural  exile  from  the  world,  so  far  from  necessarily  im- 
plying a  superiority  to  its  pollutions,  often  exposes  a  man  even  more 
imminently  to  the  risk  of  moral  contamination.  The  voice  of  the. 
appetites  and  passions  is  heard  more  distinctly  amidst  the  stillness'  of 
retirement.  The  history  of  hermits,  of  monks,  and  even  of  nuns, 
serves  abundantly  to  demonstrate  that  sensuality  may  be  indulged  mr 
solitude,  and  debauchery  practised  in  the  desert.' 

The  title  page  of  the  treatise  before  us  will,  with  reason,  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  correspondence  with  ltd 
general  contents.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  re- 
marks on  the  very  interesting  but  obscure  subject  of  insanity.  It 
is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  works  on  mental  dis- 
tempers, that  madness  is  for  the  most  part  distinguished  into 
Melancholia  and  Mania ;  the  one  state  characterized  by  more 
than  ordinary  torpor,  the  other  marked  by  inordinate  excite- 
ment. Dr.  Reid  very  properly  combats  the  propriety  of  this 
division.  The  distinction  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  as- 
sume^ a  comparative  inactivity  and  deadness  to  sensation  on  the 
part  of  the  melancholic,  who,  perhaps,,  under  the  semblanee 
and  seeming  of  exterior  composure,  has  by  far  more  busy,  and 
complicated,  and  intense  emotions  working  in  the  interior  of  his 
mind,  than  he  that  is  agitated  with  the  most  violent  paroxysms 
of  maniacal  excitation.  This  remark  may  indeed  admit  of 
useful  application  to  the  sane  state  of  the  mind.  The  charges 
of  insensibility  and  dulness  are  often  grounded  on  ignorance 
and  misconception.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  the  suscepti- 
bility of  others  by  the  excitement  of  our  own  minds,  And  thus 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  confounding  quality  with  quantity  of 
feeling.  The  author  of  "  Hygreia"  has  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  this  head,  one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  extract,  as 
we  consider  the  subject  under  discussion  to  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  several  points  of  view.  *  Torpid  melancholy  !  torpid 
*  grief!'  (exclaims  the  writer  to  whom  We  have  just  alluded ;) 
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you  may  as  well  apply  the  epithet  to.  the  hqisjterous  state  of 
passion  or  insanity,  and  speak  of  torpipl  anger,  or  torpid. 
plirenzy.'  '  We  may  find  occasions  for  pronouncing  that  sensi* 
bility  is  misplaced  ;  but  it  is  much  s'eldomer  lost  or  decayed 
tlian  is  commonly  supposed.  Where  the  treasure  is,  them 
will  the  heart  be  also.  But  if  the  treasure  be  in  a  wrong; 
place,  is  there  therefore  no  heart  ?  Dr.  Johnson,  somewhere 
in  his  Rambler,  speaks  of  a  mathematician,  who,  when  sudden 
intelligence  was  brought  him  that  the  flames  were  gathering 
round  him,  instead  of  catching  the  alarm,  sedately  replied, 
that  /ire  naturally  tends  to  move  in  a  circle.  The  anecdote 
is  said  to  be  authentic,  but  the  relater,  from  this  one  trait, 
labqur^to  make  out  a  whole  character,  of  which  the  essence 
may  be  gathered  from  the  appellation  of  Gelidus.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  believing  that  this  Gelidus 
had  less  warmth  of  disposition  than  the  most  frightened  of 
those  who  were  in  haste  to  carry  iheir  property,  or  their  ohii* 
dten,  or  themselves,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conflagration. 
The  affections  of  the  mathematician,  it  is  true,  wore  bent  unoa 
none  of  these  first.  But  there  are  such  things  in  the  world  a» 
co-efficients  and  abscisses :  and  by  these  were  his  affections 

E re-occupied.  He  ought  to  be  qualified  as  mad  if  you  please^ 
ut  not,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  as  cold. 
'  To  any  man  (Dr.  Beddoes  goes  on  to  say)  who  has  had 
great  interests  to  meditate,  the  apparent  or  real  inattention,  of 
the  melancholic  (consistently  with  profound  sensibility)  to  the 
objects  noticed  by  others,  ought  not  to  seem  a  strange  or  puz- 
zling doctrine.  At  one  time,  while  reviewing  particular  ioea9, 
we  hear  and  see  without  manifesting  to  the  by-slanders  any 
tokens  of  our  impressions.  At  another  we  are  lost  in  thought, 
and  the  clock  strikes  unnoticed.  The  sound  cannot  introdu&g 
itself  among  the  links  of  the  passing  train.  The  melancholic 
is  still  more  lost  when  the  fit  is  on  him,  and  he  notices  nothing; 
or  else,  he  draws  every  thing  about  him  into  the  whirlpool  of 
his  sensations.  If  the  minds  of  others  may  be  in  any  measure 
compared  to  vanes,  which  take  their  direction  from  without, 
his  mind  is  a  machine,  which,  by  its  rapid  circumgyrations* 
not  only  resists  the  common  mover,  but  takes  this,  a$  it  were, 
into  tpw,  and  forces  it  to  become  its  minister.' 
Nothing  can  be  better  expressed,  or  more  just  in  sentiment, 
than  the  last  sentence  especially  of  the  above  extract ;  and  we 
have  called  the  reader's  attention  more  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject, because,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  we  consider  that  erro- 
neous notions  of  character,  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  d*~. 
fective  sensibility,  often  lead  to  much  mistake  in  regard  ta 
practical  consequences,  as  it  applies  both  to  the  management  of: 
madness  and  the  cultivation  of  intellect.  Unconscious  taltnt 
which  for  a  long  time  may  have  lain  dormant  and  concealed; 
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but  which  only  waits  for  the  spark  of  excitation  to  burst  into 
life,  and  energy,  and  splendour,  is  capable  of  explication  upon 
the  principle  we  are  now  considering1;  and,  for  waut  of  its  due 
appreciation,  many  serious  errors  are  fallen  into  by  superficial 
observers  in  regard  to  the  disposition  as  well  as  capacity  of 
young  persons.  Boys  are  often  condemned  for  the  absence  of 
those  very  qualities  which  they  possess  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
and  oftentimes  a  roughness,  and  obstinacy,  and  insensibility,,  are 
assumed,  in  revenge  as  it  were  for  their  being  unjustly  sup* 
posed  to  exist.  An  interesting  character  may  thus  become 
radically  and  irrecoverably  injured,  by  a  deficient  discernment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  professionally  employed  to  watch 
and  assist  in  its  development 

The  Essay  intitled '  Intemperance,9  contains  some  very  striking 
and  apposite  illustrations  of  the  inconsistency  and  futility,  as  well 
as  the  criminality  of  those  temporary  and  fitUacious  resources  to 
which  the  inebriate  person  has  recourse  as  remedies  against  the 
evils  of  life.  To  say  that  '  the  afflicted  does  not  drown,  ha  «njy 
c  dips  his  sorrow,  in  the  flood  of  intemperance,9  may  aeent 
to  be  dealing  too  much  in  prettiness  of  expression,  and  wordy 
ploy;  but  when  the  Author,  rising  above  these  prentinessee* 
into  a  manly  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  makes  the  drunkard 
amenable  to  the  crime  of  suicide,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  justness  of  the  charge,  and  to  admire  the  energy  with 
which  it  is  urged.  Let  the  inebriate  man  read  the  following 
sentences,  and  tremble  under  the  consciousness  of  the  moral 
turpitude  in   which  his  practices  involve  him. 

'  It  is  a  condition  scarcely  distinguishable  from  despair,  which  cat* 
alone  account  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  many  an  intemperate 

Eerson  deliberately  pursues  his  disastrous  course*  In  his  mind  the 
eavy  foot  of  calamity  has  trampled  out  every  spark  of  hope.  He 
feels  as  if  he  could  scarcely  be  in  a  more  wretched,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be  in  a  better  condition.  The  exaggerated  dimensions 
of  his  present  misery,  so  completely  fill,  his  eye  as  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  any  thing  beyond  it.  He  is  habitually  in  a  state  of 
agitation  or  despondency,  similar  to  that  in  which  suicide  is  com- 
mitted. His,  is  only  a  more  dilatory  and  dastardly  mode  of  self* 
destruction.  He  may  be  compared  to  a  person  who,  in  attempting 
to  cut  his  throat,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  courage  or  decision, 
lacerates  it  for  some  time,  before  he  completely  perpetrates  his 
purpose.'  p.  102 — 3. 

On  the  subject  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  we  still  think  as  we 
thought  when  first  we  saw  his  opinions  in  writing,  that  Dr. 
Reid's  expressions  of  condemnation  are  too  indiscriminately 
strong  and  severe.  He  makes  an  appeal  to  the  transactions 
that  have  recently  taken  place,  as  a  justification  of  himself 
against  the  imputation  of  groundless  invective  and  inordinate 
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exaggeration.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  would  maintain'  (hat  the 
late  exposures  of  misconduct  by  no  means  justify  what  by 
implications  may  be  construed  into  an  almost  universal  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  keepers  of  mad-houses.  We 
feel,  however,  no  hesitation  in  a  qualified  reception  of  our 
Authors  sentiments,  when  he  speaks  of  '  insanity  as  a  disease 
'  which  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  stripes  and  strait  waistcoats, 
*  by  imprisonment  or  impoverishment,  but  by  an  unwearied 
4  tenderness,  and  by  an  unceasing  and  anxious  superinteh- 
'  dence.*    (p.  206.) 

There  are  several  interesting  topics  touched  upon  by  our  inge- 
nious Author,  in  the  course  of  this  small  volume,  of  a  more  purely 
medical  nature  than  any  to  which  we  have  hitherto  alluded : 
such  as  the  use  and  abuses  of  pharmacy,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  bleeding,  the  indiscriminate  and  fearless  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  the '  throwing  in  bark9  to  convalescents, 
&c.  To  some  of  his  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  we  un- 
hesitatingly assent;  while  others  we  think  are  advanced  and 
maintained  with  rather  too  much  of  a  sweeping  boldness  and 
dogmatic  decision.  We  cannot,  however,  engage  in  an  argu- 
mentative consideration  of  these  several  points ;  it  is  our  wish 
at  present  rather  to  excite  than  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.  There  is  one  remark,  however,  which  we  shall  not 
overlook,  because  in  our  minds  it  is  most  strictly  and  justly 
applicable  to  one  of  the  prominent  errors  of  modern  medicine ; 
namely,  that  of  curing  complaints  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
stitution. There  has,  we  allow,  been  too  much  invective  thrown 
out  by  some  authors  against  the  mercurialism,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  of  the  present  day.  We  nevertheless  think  that 
the  indiscriminate  lavishness  with  which  mercury  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms  is  dealt  out  by  many  prescribers,  calls  loudly  for 
the  lash  of  censure ;  and  the  following  reproach  is  elegantly 
expressed,  as  well  as  boldly  conceived. 

4  In  the  treatment  of  any  malady,  our  object  ought  to  be  not 
merely  to  remove  it,  but  to  do  so  at  as  little  expense  as  possible  to 
the  stamina  of  the  patient.  In  too  rudely  eradicating  a  disease,  there- 
is  danger  lest  we  tear  up  a  part  of  the  constitution  along  with  it.  One 
of  the  most  important  circumstances  that  distinguish  the  honorable 
and  reasoning  practitioner  from  the  empiric,  is,  that  the  former,  in 
his  endeavour  to  rectify  a  temporary  derangement,  pays,  at  the  same 
time  due  regard  to  the  permanent  interests  and  resources  of  the 
constitution/ 

*  The  inebriate,  who,  from  having  hardened  or  mutilated  his 
hepatic  organs,  or  one  who  from  having  mangled  his  health  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  indiscretion,  has  recourse  to  the  remedial  influence  of 
mercury,  ought  to  be  aware  that  a  poison  may  lurk  under  the  medicine 
which  apparently  promotes  his  cure;  that  although  it  prove  ul- 
timately successful  in  expelling  the  enemy,  it  often,  during  the  con- 
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flict,  lays  waste  the  ground  upon  which  it  exercises  its.  victorious 
power.*    p,  149 — 50. 

Our  general  opinions  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Dr.  Reid's  work,  will  easily  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
remarks.  If  it  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  further  re- 
specting the  language  in  which  its  sentiments  are  clothed, 
we  would  describe  the  style  as  abounding  with  beauties,  but 
at  the  same  time  by  no  means  free  from  faults.  Dr.  Reid's 
imagery  is  often  finely  conceived,  and  ably  worked  out;  but 
then  his  good  things  are  sometimes  too  much  laboured.  You 
see  the  machinery  at  work,  when  the  effect  produced  .  is  all 
that  ought  to  arrest  the  attention.  His  metaphors  too,  if  we 
may  turu  his  own  weapons  against  himself,  we  would  say,  are 
not  seldom  metamorphosed  by  extension  beyond  the  limits 
which  a  correct  taste  prescribes  to  the  excursion  of  fancy ; 
and  one  beautiful  image  is  often  presented  to  the  reader,  which, 
standing  by  itself,  would  be  every  thing  that  could  be  desired, 
but  the  effect  of  which  is  weakened  by  the  introduction  of 
another.  Let  the  following  example  serve  to  substantiate  this 
charge. 

*  Under  the  influence  of  some  intense  emotion'  (says  Dr.  R.)  '  a 
man  may  be  made  to  assume  at  once  the  immobility  of  marble,  but 
he  does  not  in  that  case  become  stone  within.  He  stands  fixed  as  a 
statue,  but  not  insensible.  There  is  often  a  spasmodic  chillness  of  the 
surface,  which  only  serves  to  aggravate  that  mental  fever  from  which 
it  originates.9 

Now,  this  exposition  of  the  interior  state  of  a  melancholic,  is 
as  fine  as  language  can  make  it ;  but  when  the  writer  goes  on 
immediately  to  tell  us  that  '  the  supposed  torpor  of  melancholy 
'  is  like  that  of  a  child's  top,  which,  after  having  been  lashed 
'  into  the  most  rapid  agitation,  is  said  from  its  apparent  com- 
'  posure,  to  be  asleep' ;  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  he  spins 
ont  his  illustrations  in  a  childish  manner.  Like  some  of  the 
medical  practitioners  whose  conduct  he  condemns,  he  nauseates 
and  weakens  by  the  very  means  employed  to  strengthen  and 
support.  He  '  throws  in  too  much  bark.9  But  we  shall 
perhaps  do  more  justice  to  our  Author,  by  closing  the  present 
article  with  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  treatise,  and  leaving 
the  reader  to  his  own  unbiassed  judgement. 

*  To  be  always  considering  "  what  we  should  eat,  and  what  we 
should  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed,99  in  order  to  avoid 
the  approach  of  disease,  is  the  most  likely  means  of  provoking  its 
attack.  A  man  who  is  continually  feeling  his  pulse  is  never  likely  to 
have  a  good  one.  If  he  swallow  his  food  from  the  same  motive  as 
he  does  his  physic,  it  will  be  neither  enjoyed  nor  digested  so  well  as 
if  he  eat  in  obedience  to  the  dictate  of  an  unsophisticated  and  un- 
palculating   appetite.     The    hypochondriac    who    is  in  the   habit 
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(pttKtke)  of  weighing  his  meals,  wHJ  generally  find  that  they  lit 
heavy  on  his  stomach.  If  he  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  with  no  other 
view  than  to  pick  up  health,  he  will  seldom  meet  with  it  on  the  road. 
If  he  enter  into  company,  not  from  any  social  sympathy,  or  relish 
for  interchange  of  thought,  but  merely  because  company  is  pre* 
scribed  for  his  disease,  he  will  only  be  more  deeply  depressed  by  that 
cheerfulness  in  which  he  cannot  compel  himself  to  participate,  and 
will  gladly  relapse  into  his  darling  solitude,  where  he  may  indulge  his 
melancholy  without  risk  of  interruption  or  disturbance.  "  The  coun- 
tenance of  a  friend  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,9'  but  not  if  we  merely 
took  upon  it  with  a  view  to  its  medicinal  operation.  The  consti- 
tutional or  inveterate  hypochondriac  is  apt  to  view  every  thing  only 
in  the  relation  it  may  bear  to  his  malady.  In  the  rich  and  diversified 
store-house  of  nature  he  sees  merely  a  vast  laboratory  of  poisons  and 
antidotes.  He  is  almost  daily  employed  either  in  the  search  after, 
or  in  the  trial  of  remedies  for  a  disease  which  is  often  to  be  cured 
only  by  striving  to  forget  it.  But  even  if  such  a  plan  of  life  were 
really  calculated  to  lengthen  the  catalogue  of  our  days,  it  would  still 
be  equally  wretched  and  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  idle  and  absurd  than  to  waste  the  whole 
of  our  being  in  endeavours  to  preserve  it;  to  neglect  the  purposes  in 
order  to  protract  the  period  of  our  existence — propter  vitam,  vivendi 
perdere  causas.' 

Art.  VIII.  Looking  unto  Jesus,  as  carrying  on  the  great  Work  of 
Man*s  Salvation  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel*  By  Isaac 
Ambrose:  Abridged  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.284!. 
Price  7s.  6d.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1815. 

*TPHE  excellency  of  the  writings  of  the  Puritans  who  flourished 
*•  during  the  seventeenth  century,  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  the  religious  world.  The  fervent  piety  and  deep  spirituality 
for  which  they  are  so  eminently  conspicuous,  cannot  fail  to  re- 
commend them  to  devout  and  contemplative  Christians  of  every 
denomination. 

Of  these  truly  valuable  publications,  none  perhaps  has  been 
more  deservedly  admired,  than  Ambrose's  '*  Looking  unto 
*?  Jesus."  This,  however,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  writings 
which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  may  justly  be  charged  with 
a  tedious  prolixity ;  an  imperfection  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  diminish  its  usefulness  in  an  age 
when  indolent  habits  and  an  indisposition  to  exert  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  have  become  so  lamentably  prevalent.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  rejoice,  when  any  efforts  are  made  to  render  such 
writings  more  palatable  to  the  public  taste ;  and  we  think  Mr* 
Cox's  endeavours  promise  in  a  great  measure  to  answer  that 
purpose,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  work  which  he  has  abridged. 

He  has  compressed  it  into  somewhat  less  than  half  its  original 
size,  and  neither  the  bulk  therefore  nor  the  price  will  now 
prevent  its  being  better  known.     We  subjoin  the  following 
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extract  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work  in  its  present  appearance, 
and  trust  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
procure  the  hook  itself. 

*  What  a  variety  of  excellency  is  comprised  in  Jesus !  A  holy  soul 
cannot  tire  itself  in  viewing  him.  He  is  all  and  in  all: — all  belonging 
to  being,  and  all  belonging  to  well  being.  What  variety  is  in  him ! — 
Variety  of  time,  He  is  Alpha  and  Omega; — variety  of  beauty,  He  is 
white  and  ruddy ; — variety  of  quality,  He  is  a  lion  and  a  lamb,  a 
servant  and  a  son  ; — variety  of  excellency,  He  is  a  man  and  God.— 
Who  shall  declare  his  generation  I  All  of  the  Evangelists  exhibit  unto 
us  the  Saviour,  but  every  one  of  them  in  his  particular  method. 
Mark  describes  not  at  all  his  genealogy,  but  begins  his  history  at  his 
baptism.  Matthew  searcheth  out  his  original  from  Abraham.  Luke 
follows  it  backwards  as  far  as  Adam.  John  passeth  further  upwards, 
even  to  the  eternal  generation  of  this  Word  that  "  was  made  flesh.'* 
So  they  lead  us  to  Jesus:  in  the  one  we  see  him  only  among  the  men, 
of  his  own  time;  in  the  second,  he  is  seen  in  the  tent  of  Abraham;  in 
the  third,  he  is  much  higher,  namely,  in  Adam ;  and  finally  having 
traversed  all  ages,  through  so  many  generations,  we  come  to  con- 
template him  in  the  beginning,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  that  eter- 
nity in  which  he  was  with  God  before  all  worlds.' 

Mr.  C  intends  to  prefix  a  table  of  contents  to  his  little  pub- 
lication ;  which  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  it.  . 


Art.  IX.  The  Panegyric  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq,  M,  P.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Whitehouse,  formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Rector  of  Orlingbury,  Northamptonshire,  royal  8vo.  pp.  38. 
price  2s.  6d.  Northampton  printed,  Conder,  London.  1816. 

TilUCH  good  sense,  unaffected  warmth  of  feeling/ and  truly 
•*-*■*  patriotic  sentiments  characterize  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Whitbread.  The  loftier  requisites  of  poetry,  are  not,  it 
is  true,  exhibited  in  the  composition ;  and  the  Author  does  not 
appear  to  have  an  ear  sufficiently  tutored,  to  enable  him  to  work 
up  his  blank  verse  into  metrical  harmony.  Still,  he  has  pro- 
duced what  will  he  found  more  interesting  than  many  pages 
i>{  well-poised  couplets,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  sen- 
timents like  the  following  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
utmost  power  of  language. 

*  There  was  a  time 
When  Englishmen  were  proud  of  being  free, 
And  justly  valuing  liberty  themselves, 
Dispensed,  with  careless  prodigality, 
The  welcome  boon  to  others;  they  stood  forth 
The  champions  of  the  rights  of  other  men, 
They  had  so  much  to  spare:  but,  now,  instead 
Of  tnis  high  feeling,  and  self-reverence 
Which  once  ennobled  us,  we  are  become 
The  builders  up  again  of  dynasties 
Vol.  VI.  N.  S.  Q 
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It  was  our  boast  to  humble,  in  the  days 
OfEngland's  glory ;  when  her  sun  shone  clear, 
And  shed  dismay  on  arbitrary  thrones.'  p.  21* 

'  Even  now  the  Gothic  night 
Seems  hovering  o'er  us,  and  the  vampire-brood 
Priestcraft,  imposture,  and  cowled  ignorance 
Sail  in  the  twilight !  In  the  southern  gales, 
Borne  in  low  murmurs  from  the  neighbouring  shore, 
What  shrieks  arise !  what  heart-appalling  shouts 
Of  massacre!  while  Persecution  bathes 
Her  steps  in  blood, — the  blood  of  Innocents  !— 
Does  justice  slumber  ?  Is  the  assassin's  life 
Held  sacred  and  protected  ?  and  are  these 
The  first  fruits  of  our  victories?*  p.  23. 

Mr.  Whitehouse,  it  is  evident,  is  zealously  attached  to  the 
political  sentiments  of  which  the  distinguished  subject  of  bis 
"  Panegyric"  was  the  steady,  consistent,  and  overpowering 
champion.  The  spirit  of  party  is  not,  however,  chargeable  on 
his  production :  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  which  pervades  it, 
is  worthy  of  the  sacred  function  which  the  Author  exercises  ss 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Kngland. 

After  expatiating  ou  Mr.  Whitbread's  political  character  and 
his  senatorial  exertions,  his  Panegyrist  touches  on  that  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  constituted  a  striking  feature  of  his  private  character. 
His  intimacy  in  early  life  with  Howard  is  alluded  to ;  a  circum- 
stance, which  it  is  not  improbable,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  philanthropic  exertion  in  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  which  render  his  loss  in  his  immediate  sphere  irreparable. 
The  infirmary,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions at  Bedford,  employed  his  constant  attention.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  was  an  object  which  deeply  interested  him; 
and  his  speeches  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Bedford 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  evinced  that  the  subject  was  ooe 
which  ealled  out  all  the  ardour  of  his  feelings.  An  impetuosity 
of  manner,  a  constitutional  vehemence  that  ill  brooked  control, 
in  some  instances  perhaps  indulged  from  the  consciousness  of 
integrity  of  design,  but  in  great  measure  attributable  to  a  morbid 
sanguinous  temperament, — gave  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  manners  at 
times  a  repulsive  and  even  an  arrogant  character  :  but  his  frank- 
ness iu  acknowledging  himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  the 
aususpected  benevolence  of  his  motives,  and  the  usefulness  of 
his  whole  life,  more  than  counterbalanced  those  infelicities  of 
manner  in  the  estimation  of  all  connected  with  hira.  In  the 
despatch  of  business  he  was  unrivaHed  alike  for  promptitude  and 
for  correctness :  few  men  have  ever  sustained  with  so  exem- 
plary regularity  the  varieties  of  official  function,  and  got  tkromgk 
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such  a  multiplicity  of  detail.  It  is  the  more  worth  while  to 
notice  these  minuter  traits,  because  they  serve  to  throw  out  to 
greater  advantage  his  parliamentary  character,  and  to  shew 
that  it  is  was  not  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  party  ambition, 
but  had  for  its  basis,  solid  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He 
was  as  a  man  all  that  he  appeared  or  professed  to  be  as  a  senator; 
and  with  whatever  error  or  pertinacity  he  was  chargeable,  there 
could  exist  no  doubt  that  in  his  opinions  he  was  as  sincere  as  he 
was  earnest,  and  as  independent  as  he  was  sincere.  If  he  was 
fallible,  he  was  at  least  consistent ;  and  those  against  whom  his 
opposition  was  directed,  knew  that  they  were  opposed  not 
merely  by  an  able,  but  by  an  honest  man.  Such  a  man,  surely, 
might  deserve  a  panegyric  that  would  outlast  the  memory  of 
his  usefulness,  but  Mr.  Whitehouse  does  not  aim  at  superseding 
the  historian's  task.  We  shall  make  room  for  the  following 
apostrophe. 

c  Thou  art  gone, 
Great  Spirit !  and  thy  works  have  followed  thee. 
Thy  country  owes  thee  much,  a  large  arrear 
Of  services,  beyond  the  power  of  gold 
To  purchase,  or  compensate.     Thou  hast  been 
The  watchful  guardian  of  her  liberties, 
The  intrepid  champion  of  her  chartered  rights, 
And  in  the  perilous  time  her  fastest  friend  : 
Alas,  that  thou  should'st  of  her  love  so  well 
Have  merited,  and  she  so  ill  of  thine  ! 
Yet  let  not  conscious  worth  and  talent  faint 
In  their  exertions  for  the  common  weal, 
Because  of  mens  ingratitude,  nor  deem 
Their  efforts  useless.     In  such  exercise 
Of  virtuous  hardihood,  superior  minds 
Grow  up  and  ripen.     Hence  our  Sidneys  rose, 
Our  Russels  and  our  Hampdens,  names  revered, 
The  friends  of  human  kind :  and  Whitbread,  thou, 
The  last,  but  not  least  honoured  of  the  band 
Of  British  patriots  ;  o'er  whose  honoured  grave 
The  holy  form  of  freedom  bends  and  weeps ! 
O  far  more  envied  lot,  departed  shade ! 
Is  thine,  though  mingled  with  the  silent  dead, 
Thy  sad  remains  ;  more  dignified  thy  dust 
Than  their's-j— the  gilded  pageants  of  a  day, 
The  sons  of  pride  and  pleasure,  who  walk  forth 
Beneath  the  warm  bright  sun,  and  kindly  showers, 
Yet  feel  no  love  to  God,  nor  care  for  man  ! 
Better  be  with  the  dead,  than  thus  to  live 
In  cold,  sepulchral  apathy :  For  such 
May  never  minstrel  wake  the  dulcet  lyre 
In  hall  or  bower,  nor  picture  round  them  throw    . 
Her  rainbow  glories  in  proud  portraiture. 

Q  2 
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The  man  of  worth,  of  merit,  him  alone 

The  muse  forbids  to  die,  and  writes  his  name 

In  his  good  deeds,  his  wide  beneficence, 

And  warm  philanthropy.     Round  Whitbread's  brow 

Lo,  she  entwines  her  civic  wreath,  and  brings 

These  simple  offerings  of  the  flowers  of  song, 

To  bloom  awhile,  then  fade  upon  thy  shrine, 

Immortal  Liberty  !'     p.  33. 

Art.  X.  The  Lay  of  the  Laureate.  Carmen  Nuptiale,  by  Robert 
Southey,  Esq ;  Poet  Laureate,  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy,  &c.  12mo.  pp.  78.  Price  4s.  Longman  and  Co. 
1816. 

r|^HIS  is  a  poem  worthy  of  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
-*•  Mr.  Southey  has  endeavoured  to  justify  the  choice  by  which 
he  has  been  honoured,  not  by  emulating  the  courtly  lyrics  of 
Mister  Pye,  but  by  making  poetry  the  vehicle  of  sentiments  which 
could  in  uo  other  shape  be  offered,  and  by  giving  to  occasion  a 
voice  both  of  emphasis  and  of  melody. 

The  Poem  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  Proem,  Mr. 
Southey  indulges  in  a  strain  of  egotism,  which  an  author  may 
expect  that  his  contemporary  critics  will  resent,  but  which  is 
sure  to  prove  interesting  to  the  next  generation  of  readers,  when 
the  poet  only,  surviving  in  his  works,  is  able  to  tell  his  own  tale. 
There  are  no  passages  in  our  best  poets,  that  engage  our  sym- 
pathy more  than  those  references  to  their  personal  feelings  or 
history,  which  at  the  time,  perhaps,  were  charged  upon  their 
vanity ;  but  they  wrote  for  friends,  rather  than  for  critics ;  or  for 
that  futurity  which  is  sure  to  participate  in  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship towards  a  poet  that  has  deserved  its  esteem. 

Mr.  Southey  alludes,  in  the  following  stanzas,  to  the  obloquy 
which  has  been  cast  upon  hin)»  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  Laureateship. 

*  Yea  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  her  hour, 
Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine ; 

Here  undisturbed  in  this  sequestered  bower, 
The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 

And  that  green  wreath  which  decks  the  Bard  when  dead, 

That  laureate  garland  crowns  .my  living  head. 

That  wreath  which  in  Eliza's  golden  days 

My  master  dear,  divinest  Spenser  wore, 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays, 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore, . . 
Grin  Envy  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn ! 
In  honour  it  was  given,  in  honour  it  is  worn !'  pp.  7,  8. 

In  the  subsequent  stanzas,  the  Poet  urges  the  difficulty  which 
the  occasion  presented  to  one  so  unaccustomed  to  touch 

'  the  sweet  dulcimer  and  courtly  lute.' 
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But  the  example  of  *  his  master'  Spenser,  emboldens  him  to 
choose  for  the  joyous  occasion,  a  theme  partaking  of  solemnity. 
He  adopts  for  this  purpose  the  form  of  an  allegory. 

The  Author  imagines  that  he  is  present,  in  a  dream,  at  some 
great  public  festival,  which  is  attended  with  general  rejoicing. 

1  Such  crowds  I  saw,  and  in  such  glad  array, 
It  seemed  some  general  joy  had  filled  the  land ; 

Age  had  a  suDshine  on  its  cheek  that  day, 
And  children,  tottering  by  the  mother's  hand, 

Too  young  to  ask  why  ail  this  joy  should  be, 

Partook  it,  and  rejoiced  for  sympathy.'  p.  18. 

*  And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 
On  head  oF-hreast  a  marriage  symbol  bore  ; 
The  war-horse  proudly  as  he  paced  along 

Those  joyous  colours  in  hi9  forelock  wore, 
And  arched  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight, 
v  To  show  his  main  thus  pompously  bedight. 

From  every  church  the  merry  bells  rung  found 
With  gladdening  harmony  heard  far  and  wide; 

In  many  a  mingled  peal  of  swelling  sound, 
The  hurrying  music  came  on  every  side ; 

And  banners  from  the  steeples  waved  on  high, 

And  streamers  fluttered  in  the  sun  and  sky. 

Anon  the  cannon's  voice  in  thunder  spake, 

Westward  it  came,  the  East  returned  the  sound ; 

Burst  after  burst  the  innocuous  thunders  brake, 
And  rolled  from  side  to  side  with  quick  rebound. 

O  happy  land,  where  that  terrific  voice 

Speaks  but  to  bid  all  habitants  rejoice ! 

Thereat  the  crowd  rushed  forward  one  and  all, 
And  I  too  in  my  dream  was  borne  along. 

Eftsoon,  methought,  I  reached  a  festal  hall, 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repelled  the  throng, 

But  I  had  entrance  through  that  guarded  door, 

In  honour  to  the  laureate  crown  I  wore.'    pp.  19, 20. 

The  spacious  hall,  hung  round  with  trophies,  and*  representa- 
tions, in  c  the  painter's  universal  art,'  of  the  most  celebrated  vic- 
tories, is  filled  with  *  the  opulence  of  Britain's  court,' 

'  Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fair. 

Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory  side  by  side, 

Conspicuous  o'er  the  splendid  company, 
There  sat  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride ; 

In  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye, 
Her  flaxen  locks  aud  her  benignant  mien, 
The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  were  seen,   *      • 

Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart, 
The  Bridegroom  seemed, .  •  a  man  approved  in  fight, 
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Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part, 

And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  flight 
When  driven  from  injured  Germany  he  fled, 
Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  Man  upon  his  head. 

Guerdant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  lay, 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore, 
Who  in  his  withered  limbs  and  lean  decay, 

The  marks  of  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore, 
But  broken  now  beside  him  lay  the  chain, 
Which  galled  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane* 

A  Lion  too  was  couched  before  the  Bride ; 

That  noble  Beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong  were  his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  his  hide, 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  affluent  mane 
Dishevelled  hung ;  beneath  his  feet  were  laid 
Torn  flags  of  France  whereon  his  bed  he  made* 

Full  different  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight, 
Yet  were  they  of  one  brood ;  and  side  by  side 

Of  old,  the  Gallic  Tyger  in  his  might 
They  many  a  time  had  met,  and  quelled  his  pride, 

And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire 

Cowering  and  crippled  to  his  den  retire/    pp.  25 — 27. 

Suddenly  the  air  is  filled  with  unearthly  music,  and  a  hush  of 
reverence  and  dismay  spreads  through  the  assembly,  on  behold- 
ing '  a  heavenly  company9  appear,  and  direct  their  steps  to  the 
royal  seat.  In  the  congratulations  and  admonitions  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Bride  by  these  allegorical  personages,  the  Poet 
artfully  conveys  the  language  of  his  feelings  with  courtly  pro- 
priety. 

The  first  that  approaches  the  throne,  is  a  female  form  with 
awful  port,  the  majestic  leader  of  the  train  :  the  trident  of  the 
seas  is  in  her  right  hand, 

*  The  sceptre  which  that  Brrde  was  born  to  wield  ;* 

and  the  Red  Cross  shield  is  displayed  in  her  left.     She  exhorts 
the  Princess  to 

•  Love  peace  and  cherish  peace ;  but  use  it  so 

That  war  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours.' 

She  is  followed  by  a  comely  sage  c  with  locks  of  venerable 
4  eld,'  his  earthly  name  Experience,  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
know  all  the  past,  and  to  enjoy  as  the  meed  of  patient  wisdom, 
foresight  of  the  future.  He  presents  to  the  princely  pair,  the 
volume  of  the  rights,  and  usages,  and  laws  which  have  consti- 
tuted the  greatness  of  Britain,  and  charges  them  to  preserve  it 
with  reverence  and  jealous  care,  as  the  talisman  of  England's 
strength.  We  must  transcribe  the  ensuiog  stauzas  for  the  sake 
of  their  great  beauty. 
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<  The  next  who  stood  before  that  royal  pair 

Came  gliding  like  a  vision  o'er  the  ground ; 
A  glory  went  before  him  thro*  the  air, 
Ambrosial  odours  floated  all  around. 
His  purple  wings  a  heavenly  lustre  shed, 
A  silvery  halo  hovered  round  his  head. 

The  Angel  of  the  English  Church  was  this, 
With  whose  divinest  presence  there  appeared 

A  glorious  train,  inheritors  of  bliss, 

Saints  in  the  memory  of  the  good  revered, 

Who  having  rendered  back  their  vital  breath 

To  Him  from  whom  it  came,  were  perfected  by  Death. 

Edward  the  spotless  Tudor,  there  I  knew, 
In  whose  pure  breast,  with  pious  nurture  fed, 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew ; 
A  heavenly  diadem  adorned  his  head,  •  • 

Most  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might  move 

The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  love. 

Less  radiant  than  King  Edward,  Cranmer  came, 

But  purged  from  persecution's  sable  spot ; 
For  he  had  given  his  body  to  the  flame, 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which  flinching  not 
He  proffered  to  the  fire's  atoning  doom, 
Bore  he  the  unfading  palm  of  martyrdom. 

There  too  came  Latimer,  in  worth  allied, 

Who  to  the  stake  when  brought  by  Romish  rage, 

As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 
The  infirmity  of  flesh  and  weight  of  age, 

Bow-bent  till  then  with  weakness,  in  his  shroud 

Stood  up  erect  and  firm  before  the  admiring  crowd. 

With  these,  partakers  in  beatitude, 

Bearing  like  them  the  palm,  their  emblem  meet, 
The  Noble  Army  came,  who  had  subdued 

All  frailty,  putting  death  beneath  their  feet: 
Their  robes  were  like  the  mountain  snow,  and  bright 
As  tho'  they  had  been  dipt  in  the  fountain-springs  of  light 

For  these  were  they  who  valiantly  endured 

The  fierce  extremity  of  mortal  pain, 
By  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured, 

The  victims  of  that  hateful  Henry's  reign, 
And  of  the  bloody  Queen,  beneath  whose  sway 
Rome  lit  her  fires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyday. 

O  pardon  me,  thrice  holy  Spirits  dear, 

That  hastily  I  now  must  pass  ye  by ! 
No  want  of  duteous  reverence  is  there  here ; 

None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  than  I 
What  to  your  sufferings  and  your  faith  we  owe, 
Ye  valiant  champions  for  the  truth  below !'    pp.  37 — 39. 
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The  Address  to  the  Princess  breathes  a  warm,  but  as  it 
appears  to  us,  a  misguided  attachment,  to  the  hierarchical 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy  :  the  reference  to  the  influence  of 
personal  piety  in  a  monarch,  is,  however,  both  correct  and 
elegant. 

The  angelic  visitant  that  Succeeds,  is  one  of  '  the  guardians 
'  of  the  rising  human  race'. 

Our  readers  will  appreeiate  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas. 

*  Somewhile  he  fixed  upon  the  ro)'al  Bride 
A  contemplative  eve  of  thoughtful  grief; 

The  trouble  of  that  look  benign  implied 

A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  relief, 

And  that  earth's  evils  which  go  unredrest 

May  waken  sorrow  in  an  Angel's  breast. 

I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began, 
Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be ; 

I  plead  for  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man, 
The  vital  welfare  of  humanity ; 

Oh !  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  maintain 

Longer  within  the  land  her  brutalizing  reign. 

O  Lady,  if  some  new-born  babe  should  bless, , 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  love, 

When  thou  beholding  it  in  tenderness, 
The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shalt  prove, 

In  that  the  likeness  of  all  infants  see, 

And  call  to  mind  that  hour  what  now  thou  nearest  from  me. 

0 

Then  seeing  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 
Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things, 

Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 
No  different  law  for  Peasants  or  for  Kings, 

And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  befall, 

The  "  short  parenthesis  of  life"  is  all* 

But  in  that  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honour  or  dishonour,  good  or  ill ! 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come, 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 
They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  Heaven. 

Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 
For  lack  of  culture  in  this  favoured  land  i .  • 

That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ?  .  • 


That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 
Should- not  by  birth  be  every  Briton's  right?' 


pp.  4<5— 4Sk 


He  ceased,  and  sudden  from  some  unseen  throng 
A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  the  hall ; 


• 

4 
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As  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  song 

Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  Saint  Paul; 
Scarce  can  the  heart  their  powerful  tones  sustain  j 
"  Save,  or  we  perish !"  was  the  thrilling  strain* 

"  Save  or  we  perish  1"  thrice  the  strain  wag  sung    . 

By  unseen  Souls  innumerous  hovering  round,  / 

And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rung, 

The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  with  the  sound : 
I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  face, 
And  my  knees  trembled  in  that  aweful  place.9    p.  51.' 

Two  female  forms,  emblematical  of  Hope  and  Charity,  theft1 
present  themselves,  and  unrol  before  the  throne 

'  "  Earth's  melancholy  map,"  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shown,  •  • 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light. 
Well  might  the  thoughtful  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wide  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark.* 

The  high  obligation  of  England,  to  diffuse  the  Scriptures* 
'  through  all  the  region  of  her  trusted  reign,*  and  to  win  in- 
peaoe,  by  a  warfare  against  moral  evil,  a  nobler  name  than  thai    ' 
acquired  by  Victory,  is  energetically  and  feelingly  descanted  on. 

'  Speed  thou  the  work,  Redeemer  of  the  World! 

That  the  long  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease !  - 
Where'er  the  Ked  Cross  banner  is  unfurled 

There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace ! 
Did  not  the  Angels  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  it  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth  ?' 

As  Speransa  ceases,  the  vaulted  roof  (expands  and  exhibitor 
a  Cross  of  light,  and  the  voice  of  an  angelic  multitude  is  heard 
renewing  the  prophetic  anthem,  "  Peace  upon  Earth.  Good  will 
"  to  men."    The  Poet  falls  prostrate  with  awe  and  trembling' 

The  following  stanzas  close  the  Vision. 

'  Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  heady 

But  in  the  air  appeared  a  form  half-seen* 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented, 

And  indistinct  and  dreadful  was  his  mien : 
Yet  when  I  gazed  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  aweful  face. 

Pear  me,  O  Princess !  said  the  shadowy  form, 

As  in  administering  this  mighty  land , 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavour  shalt  perform 

The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  faithful  hand 
Thy  great  and  endless recompence  supply;  • « 
My  name  is  DEATH;  the  last  best  friend  am  f  1'  p. (50. 

The  '  Epilogue'  apologizes  to  the  Princess,  for  the  severe 
TW.VLNJ3.  R 
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solemnity  of  the  Nuptial  Song,  and  invokes  Heaven's  best 
blessings  on  the  royal  head. 

It  was  perhaps  unnecessary  to  give  these  copious  extracts 
from  a  poem  which  will  obtain  so  general  a  perusal,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which,  without  employing  the' common- 
place language  of  panegyric,  we  could  do  justiee  to  poetry  like 
Mr.  Southey's.  Productions  of  this  kind  are  judged  of,  not  so 
much  by  their  real  merit,  as  by  the  first  impression  which 
they  may  accidentally  make:  we  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  secure  for  the  present  poem  that  effect  which  the  taste  and 
feeling  it  displays  are  calculated  to  produce,  apart  from  all 
those  lowering  associations  which  are  inseparable  from  the  oc- 
currences and  interests  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  wholly  pass  over,  however,  what  appear  to  us 
to  be  defects  in  the  poem.  Stanzas  24  and  25  are,  we  think, 
disfigured  by  that  mixture  of  mythology  and  pure,  allegory,  to 
which  not  even  the  examples  of  Spenser  and  Milton  can  reconcile 
the  mind.  We  have  alluded  to  some  objectionable  parts  of 
the  address  of  the  Angel  of  the  English  Church:  but  oUr 
exception  lies  principally  against  what  appears  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  following  stanza.  After  alluding  to  the  papal  power, 
it  is  added: 

'  The  stern  Sectarian  in  unnatural  league 

Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe ; 
Error  and  Faction  aid  the  bold  intrigue, 

And  the  dark  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow., 
While  giant  Zeal  in  arms  against  her  stands, 
Barks  with  an  hundred  mouths,  and  lifts  an  hundred  hand**' 

We  say,  what  appears  to  be  conveyed  in  these  stanzas;  for 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Author  really  meant  to 
intimate  by  this  allegorical  representation,  that  he  believed  in  an 
actual  conspiracy  between  different  and  mutually  contending 
parties  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment.  We  confess 
that  the  language  is  too  equivocal,  and  that  even  supposing  that 
it  was  designed  merely  to  point  out  the  concurrent  tendency 
of  various  opposite  causes  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  hierarchy, 
there  is  not  truth  in  the  representation.  The  Whole  body  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  subjected  to  incapacitating  laws, 
similar  to  those  which  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
same  Church,  by  virtue  of  its  connexion'  with  the  State,  ac- 
complishes the  exclusion  of  both  ;  but  this  exclusion  proceeds, 
in  the  two  cases,  upon  very  different  grounds :  hi  the  one, 
it  is  founded  on  grounds  simply  religious,' — on  the.  charge' of 
Schism  ;  in  the  other,  on  the  political  complexion  of  tHe  Romish 
creed.  The  Dissenters  have  on  more  than  one  occasion,  con- 
sented to  waive  their  claims,  rather  than  favour,  even  indirectly, 
(fre  introduction  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  secular  power). 
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and  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  league  with  the  members 
of  a  Church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  so  abhorrent  to  every 
principle  they  cherish,  they  are  regarded  by.  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  less  as  fellow -sufferers  in  a  civil  respect,  than 
as  determined  opponents  from  conscientious  principles.  How  far 
the  Dissenters  generally  may, or  taay  not,* as  individuals,  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  concessions. being  made  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  as  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
policy,  we.  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  not  the  shadow  of  evidence 
can  be  adduced  to  shew  that  such  an  opinion  has  led  to  any 
practical  combination  of  whatever  kind  either  among  themselves, 
or  with  any  foreign  body.  The  supposed  league  is  a  pufe 
creation  of  fancy.  Are  Grattan,  Wilberforce,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  we  would  ask,  the  representatives  of  Faction,  Error, 
and  Atheism  ?  or  are  the  hundred  hands  of  Giant  Zeal  typical 
of  the  increasingly  numerous  minority  within  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  support  the  l  claims'  of  the  Catholics  ?  We 
are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  make  these  remarks  on  any  passage 
in  the  production  of  a  man  cordially  attached,  as  we  believe 
Mr.  Southey  to  be,  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Since  he  has 
alluded,  however,  to  two  queen-mothers  of  the  English  Church, 
we  must  he  allowed  to  refer  to  a  third — not  to  Queen  Mary  the 
First,  but  to  Queen  Anne — and  to  remind  him,  that  in  her 
reign  the  *dark  Atheist'*  was  exhibited  as  the  most  zealous 
abettor  of  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  Establishment.  Between 
the  Atheist,  who  employs  religion  as  a  mere  engine  of  state 
policy,  and  the  intolerant  ecclesiastic,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  union.  But  Mr.  Southey  is  perhaps!  the  first  who  has  ven- 
tured to  designate  Zeal  as  a  giant  rebel,  and  a  rebel  in  arms, 
with  which  the  Hercules  of  the  State  has  to  combat.  The 
name  of  virtue,  for  surely  zeal  is  a  virtue,  is  not  to  be  given 
to  the  personification  of  vice,  whatever  vice  be  intended.  Mr. 
Southey  has  explained  himself  as  to  the  means  by  which  alone 
he  would  have  the  Church  defended  and  upheld :  but  still 
such  representations  as  these  are  calculated  to  inflame  and 
to  mislead;  consequences,  which  Mr.  Southey  would  deprecate 
equally  with  ourselves. 

We  were  about  to  notice  another  passage  in  Mr.  Southey's 
poem,  as  liable  to  misconstruction,  but  the  subject  is  too  delicate 
for  us  either  to  suggest,  or  to  require  an  explanation.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Poet's  allusions  to  certain  distinguished  per- 
sonages, are  confined  to  those  public  measures  with  which 
the  public  character  of  the  sovereign  is  identified.  Regarding 
that  firm  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  to  constitutional 
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rinciples,  and  that  gracious  solicitude,  personally  expressed, 
or  the  universal  enjoyment  of  religious  knowledge  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  have  characterized  the  present  reign* 
vr e  do  not  hesitate  to  applaud  the  cautious  counsel  which  our 
poet  offers  to  the  Royal  Lady: 

'  Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  his  steady  way, 
As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread.' 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Southey  despises  the  clamours  of  party- 
apirit,  and  the  invectives  of  impotent  envy,  let  him  be  cartra 
to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  a  feeling  tainted  by  the 
Court,  or  darkened  by  bigotry.  He  paay  then  in  perfect  faith, 
vcast  his  book  upop  the  waters. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


The  conclusion  of  the  Article  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  is  unavoidably  deferred  till 
the  next  Number,  which  will  also  comprise  Articles  on  LmaU&t  History  of  the 
"French  Factions,  Adams* t  Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Tombuctoo,  A^enoirs  of  the 
early  life  of  Wm,  Cetvpa-,  Esq.  Essays  in  Rbym*  by  Miss  Taylor,  fcq,  fee* 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tvho  have  'works  in  the  press, 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  xvorks; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  ivith  its  plan* 


Preparing  for   publication,  some  ac- 
count of  Ahantah  and  Fantyn,  and  the 
remain iug  countries  on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa;   containing  notices  of  their 
soil,  climate,  and  productions,  and  of 
the  persons,  manners,  customs,  religion, 
institutions,  arts,  trade,  and  comparative 
civilization  of  the  inhabitants;  including 
narratives  of  their  more  recent  wars, 
and  hints  for  the  development  of  their 
ancient  history,    and    the    history  of 
the   African  Slave  Trade;   and  for  an 
inquiry   into    the  original   Country  of 
tbe  Negro  Race. 

*#*  Recent  intelligence  of  a  War 
(the  consequences  of  which  may  be  im- 
portant to  British  interests)  has  served 
to  shew,  from  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  the  public  prints  to  inform  their, 
readers  of  the  situation  and  state  of  the 
Countries  of  Ahantahs  (Ashantees)  and 
Fantyn  (Fantecs),  and  from  the  errors 
and  deficiencies  of  our  best  maps  and 
books  of  Geography,  tbe  want  of  a  work 
similar  to  the  one  above  described. 

Also,  a  History  of  Nipal,  a  Kingdom 
in  the  North  of  India:  describing  its 
origin,  situation,  surface,  climate,  and 
inhabitants ;  its  relations,  political  and 
commercial,  with  the  British  Dominions 
in  Asia,  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  the  Chinese 
Empire;  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
tbe  present  war. 

***  The  general  want  of  information 
which  appears  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  Nipal,  and  the  powerful  and  increasing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  existing 
war  with  that  country  (so  lately  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  European  know- 
ledge) may  be  regarded  as  strong  re- 
commendations of  this  work. 

Mons.  Devisscher,  public  teacher  from 
the  university  of  Paris*  and  a  native  of 
that  city,  has  in  the  press  a  new  French 
Grammar,  tutitled, — "  Grammmre  de 
Lkomond;  or,  The  Principles  of  the 
French  Language,  grammatically  ex- 
plained in  twelve  Lessons,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  French  Academy ;" 
adapted  for  tbe  use  of  schools,  and  for 
parsons  who  wish  to  renew  their  study 
•f  the  French  Language* 


The  Rev.  William  Bennet  has  pre* 
pared  for  the  press,  and  proposes  to 
publish  by  subscription,,  a  careful 
abridgement  of  tbe  learned  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet's  "  True  reason  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  Christ  ;"  originally  published  in 
the  year  1669,  in  reply  to  the  exceptions 
of  Crellius,  the  most  learned  and  subtle 
of  all  the  Polish  Sociuian*,  against  the 
celebrated  work  of  Grotius  on  the  Sa- 
tisfaction of  Christ:  Which  contains 
an  accurate  statement,  and  a  most  able 
vindication  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement ;  interspersed  with  Notes 
and  Reflections  by  the  Editor.  To  which 
will  be  subjoined  am  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Bishop's  most  mature  judgement 
on  the  Commutation  of  Persons  betwixt 
Christ  and  Believers,  extracted  from  his 
Lordship's  correspondence  with  an  emi- 
nent Dissenting  Minister;  and  some  ad- 
ditional observations  by  the  Editor, 
shewing  the  injurious  tendency  of  in- 
cautious and  Inaccurate  statements  m  re* 
ference  to  that  subject,  and  briefly 
opening  the  scripture-doctrine  concern- 
ing it  To  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
Bishpp  Stillingneet's  theological  works, 
no  encomium  by  the  Editor  can  be  ne- 
cessary, to  apprize  them  of  his  vigorous 
and  discriminating  intellect:  and  to 
others  he  will  only  observe,  that  to  the 
pen  of  this  able  divine  he  owes  tbe 
fullest  satisfaction  he  has  ever  met  with 
on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement—- in 
respect  to  the  proper  grounds  of  its  Di- 
vine requisition,  the  clear  and  well-de- 
fined statement  of  the  doctrine  itself,  the 
forcible  appeal  to  reason  and  scripture 
by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  the  ready 
solution  of  the  most  learned  and  sophis- 
tical reasonings  against  it.  The  whole 
will  be  comprised  in  one  volume  8vo» 
and,  as  very  few  more  copies  will  be 
printed  than  will  answer  the  subscription, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  encourage  tbe 
work  are  requested  to  signify  the  same, 
by  the  1st  of  November  next,  either  to 
the  Editor  at  Chapel-en-le-frith,  Derby- 
shire, or  through  the  medium  of  the 
London  Booksellers. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
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published!  the  Memoirs  and  Writings  of 
Bliss  Fanny  Woodbray,  who  died  at 
Baverley,  in  North  America,  November 
15th,  1814,  aged  23  years.  (Being  the 
F.  W.  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  Mrs. 
NewelPs  interesting  Letters  are  ad-* 
dressed. )  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Amerson. 

Mr.  Henry  Koster  will  soon  publish, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  Travels  in  Brasil 
from  Pernambuco  to  Serara,  with  occa- 
sional excursions,  and  a  voyage  to  Ma- 
ranam ;  illustrated  by  plates  of  cos- 
tumes. 

The  Rev.  J.  Slade  has  in  the  press, 
Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Elsley's  Anno* 
tations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

Dr.  Hutchison,  late  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Deal,  will  soon 
publish,  Practical  Remarks  in  Surgery, 
illustrated  by  cases. 

Lysons'  Magua  Britannia,  volume  vn. 


containing  Cumberland,  will  soon  ap- 
pear ;  and  at  the  same  time,  part  vn.  of 
Britannia  Depicta. 

Baron  Uklanski's  Travels  in  Italy, 
with  a  few  occasional  Poems,  are  print- 
ing in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow. 

The  (bird  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society,  with  nume- 
rous plates,  chiefly  coloured,  will  appear 
in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Luckcock,  of  Birmingham,  has 
in  the  press,  Sunday-school  Moral  Lec- 
tures, interspersed  with  a  variety  of 
anecdotes. 

Mr.  Britton  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church  of  York;  illus- 
trated witn  a  series  of  Engravings. 

In  the  press,  an  edition  of  Watts's 
Songs,  with  brief  Notes.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  Churchill. 
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Art.  XII.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

.Monastic  and  Baronial  Remains,  with 
Other  interesting  Fragments  of  Anti- 
quity, in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
By  G.  J.  Parkyns,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  one  h  undred  plates.  2  Vol. 
royal  8vo.  41.  boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Life  of  William 
Cowper,  Esq.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
never  before  published!  Foolscap  8vo. 
with  a  portrait,  4s. 

The  Life  of  William  Hutton,  F.A.S.S. 
including  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Riots  at  Birmingham  in  1191.  To  which 
is  subjoined  the  History  of  his  Family, 
written  by  Himself,  and  published  by 
his  Daughter,  Catherine  Hutton.  8vo. 
12s.  boards.  Embellished  with  a  portrait. 

The  Work  of  Faith,  the  Labour  of 
Love,  and  the  Patience  of  Hope  illus- 
trated, in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  late  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Kettering,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
Chiefly  extracted  from  his  own  Papers. 
Uy  John  Ryland,  V.D,  8vo.  with  a  por- 
trait, 12s. 

BOTANY. 

Compendium  Flora)  Britannica:,  Auc- 
torejacobo  Edvardo  Smith,  Equ.  Aur. 
M.D.  Societatis  Linnseanse  Preside,  &c. 
12mo.  1%  boards. 


EBDCATIOtf. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Day-Schools  j 
exhibiting  their  Defects,  and  suggesting 
Hints  for  their  Improvement,  with  a 
Table  fur  the  arrangement  of  business, 
&c.    By  J.  Haigh.  1 8mo.  3s.  bds. 

The  Sunday  Schout  Teacher's  Guide. 
By  J.  A.  James,  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

FIVE  ARTS. 

Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 
Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.  No.  II. 
with  plates,  7s.  <5d. 

Number  I.  of  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
a  New  Quarterly  Magazine  and  Review, 
solely  and,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
Fine  Arts.     8vo.  5k  sewed. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Barry 
History  ot  Engraving,  opoo  Copper  and 
in  Wood;  with  an  account  of  Engravers 
and  their  Works,  fiom  the  invention  of 
Chalcography  by  Maso  Finiguerra,  to 
the  Time  of  Marc*  Antonio  Kaimondi. 
By  William  Young  Ottley,  F.S.A*  Il- 
lustrated by  numerous  fac-similes  of 
scarce  specimens  of  the  Art ;  and  by 
Impressions  from  Original  Blocks  en- 
graved by  Albert  Dorer.  *  2  Vol.  4to» 
81.  8s.  boards. 

Footsteps  to  Drawing,  according  to 
the  Rules  of  Perspective,  explained  hi 
familiar  Dialogues,  and  illustrated  by 
twenty  Plates  of  progressive  Lessons 
calculated  to  combine  a  knowledge  of 
Perspective  with  the  practice  of  Draw- 
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Sag  and  to  lead  the  Beginner  impercep- 
tibly to  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
cipal Rules  of  that  useful  Art.  By 
John  George  Wood,  F.S.A.  Lecturer  on 
Perspective.     Royal  4to.  ll.  Is.  bds. 

CBOLOOY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Mines  •  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  contain* 
ing-  accounts  of  the  Explosions  from 
Fire-damp  which  have  occurred  therein 
for  the  last  Twenty  Years  ;  their  Causes, 
•  and  the  means  proposed  for  their  Re- 
medy. By  J.  HJH.  Holmes,  Esq.F.A.S. 
With  illustrative  plates.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

H ISTORY. 

The  History^of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
a  comparative  View  of  the  Past  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  Society  and  Manners ;  con- 
taining also  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
eminent  Persons  connected  with  that 
Island.  By  H.  A.  Bullock.  Ten  Years 
Resident  in  the  Island.  With  a  View  of 
Peel  Castle,  and  a  Map.    8vo.  15s.  bds* 

LAW. 

Practical  Instructions  for  suing  out 
and  prosecuting  a  Commission  of  Bank- 
rupt; with  Precedents.  By  Edward 
Christian,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq,  Barrister, 
ice.  Sec.  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Tithes,  com- 
piled in  part  from  some  Notes  of  Richard 
Wooddeson,  Esq.  D.C.L.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Toller,  Knght,  Advocate  at  Madras. 
Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions, royal  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

The  Law  of  L'bel:  in  which  is  con- 
tained a  General  History  of  this  Law  in 
the  Ancient  Codes,  and  of  its  introduc- 
tion, and  successive  alterations  in  the 
Law  of  England.  By  Francis  Ludlow 
Holt,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister at  taw.  Second  Edition,  with 
considerable  Additions.    Royal  8to.  14s. 

MEDICAL* 

An  Answer  to  Doctor  Kinglake ;  show- 
ing'the  Danger  of  his  Cooling  Treatment 
of  the  Gout.  By  John  Ring,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lou- 
don, and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of 
Loudon  and  Paris.     8vo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Observations  on  the  Harveian  Doc- 
trine of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
By  George  Kerr,  1 2mo.  4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

John   Bull's  Bible;   or,  Memoirs  of 

the   Stewards  and  Stewardship  of  John 

Bull's  Manor  of  Great  Albion,  from  the 


earliest  Times  to  the  present.    By  De- 
modocus  Poplicola.     8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Useful  Knowledge;  or,  a  Familiar 
and  Explanatory  Account  of  the  various 
Productions  of  Nature,  Mineral,  Vege- 
table, and  Animal,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  Use  of  Man.  Mas* 
trated  by  numerous  Figures,  and  in- 
tended as  a  Work  both  of  Instruction 
and  Reference.  By  the  Rer.  William 
Bingley,  A.M.  Author  of  Animal  Bio- 
graphy, &c.    3  Vol.  12mo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

Scientific  Swimming;  being  a  Series 
of  practical  Instructions,  .on  an  original 
and  progressive  Plan,  by  which  the  Art 
of  Swinimiog  may  be  readily  attained. 
Accompanied  with  Twelve  Engravings, 
exhibiting  the  Action  and  Attitude,  in 
every  Branch  of  the  Art.  By  J.  Frost. 
8vo.  8s.  bds. 

Volume  I.  Part  II.  of  The  Supple- 
ment to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  11. 5s. 
bds.     With  twenty-two  plates. 

Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wiue, 
with  Suggestions  for  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  the  improvement  of 
Domestic  Wines.  By  John  Macculloch, 
M.D.  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

'   POETRY. 

The  Entire  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  Elder,  containing  much  new  and 
curious  Matter,  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  &c.  &c.  By  G.  F.  Nott,  , 
D.D.  F.S.A.  Late  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  2  vol.  4to.  Embellished 
with  highly  finished  portraits,  &c.  The 
number  printed  is  limited  to  350  Copies 
on  demy  4to,  price  71.  7s.  and  to  50 
on  royal  4to,  price  1 11.  1  Is.  in  bds. 

The  War-fiend,  with  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  tbe  University  of 
Edinburgh.    Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

Lord  Byron's  Farewell  to  England; 
with  three  other  Poems,  viz.  Ode  to  St. 
Helena,  To  my  Daughter  on  the  Morn- 
ing of  her  Birth,  and  To  the  Lily  of. 
France.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Moral  Odes  of  Horace,  translated. 
Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Original  Poems  on  various  occasion*,: 
by  a  Lady.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

POLITICAL. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  consi- 
dered in  a  commercial,  political,  and 
military  Point  of  View ;  including  the 
Life  and  Character  of  All  Pacha,  the 
present  Ruler  of  Greece ;  by  Gen.  Guil- 
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lame  de  Vaadonoourt  Translated  from 
the  Original  inedited  MS.  by  Win.  Wal- 
ton* Esq.  8vo.  15s.  bds.  With  a  large 
and  original  Map. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  Westminster  Hall.  4  \oU  8vo, 
81.  16s.  bds. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  George 
Canning,  during  the  recent  Election  in 
Liverpool.  Is.  6d. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  on  a  motion 
to  address  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent 
to  accede  to  the  late  Treaty  of  Alliance 
between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
•f  Awstrta,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  By 
Mr.  FaveU.  To  which  are  added,  other 
.Papers  on  the  subject  of  Peace.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

TSSOLOGY. 

Commentaries  and  Annotations  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Hewlett*  B.D.  Chaplain  inordinary  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  Ice.  &c. 
B  vols.  8vo.  31.  15s.  bds. 

Three  Discourses  on  the  Case  of  the 
Animal  Creation,  and  the  Duties  of 
Man  to  them.  By  the  Rev.  James  Plump- 
tre,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Great  Gransden,  &c. 
Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  bds. 

Sermons  on  Moral  and  Religious  Sub- 
jects ;  adapted  (of  the  Use  of.  Families, 
as  well  as  for  the  Pulpit  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred 
Writings  and  the  Literature  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly 
that  of  the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated, 

Srinci  pally  with  a  View  to  Evidence  in 
onfirwation  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed 
Religion.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.D.  Pre- 
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Art.  I.  The  Christian  Observer,  July,  1816.  Article  :  Review  of 
Considerations  on  the  Doctrine  ot  Baptism.  Reprinted  from  the 
Eclectic  Review. 

XT  AD  we  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  topics  involved 
•■•■■-  in  the  present  controversy  respecting  Baptismal  Rege- 
neration, with  either  the  views  or  the  feelings  of  partisans,  we 
should  have  derived  gratification  only  from  the  perusal  of 
this  captious  and  feeble  rejoinder  to. our  "  Considerations." 
When  an  opponent  resorts  to  misrepresentation  and  irrelevant 
invective,  in  the  hope  6(  neutralizing  the  arguments  he  finds 
himself  incompetent  to  overthrow,  it  affords  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicates a  consciousness  of  that  weakness.  It  is  not  possible, 
indeed,  to  account  for  the  bitter  animosity  which  "  The  Chris- 
"  tian  Observer"  has  for  some  years  manifested  towards  us  and 
our  predecessors  in  the  management  of  our  Review,  on  any  sup- 
position creditable  to  the  motives  or  the  intentions  of  its  Conductors. 
Nor  should  we  havg  thought  it  worth  while  to  deviate  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  from  the  line  of  conduct  to  which  the  Eclectic 
Review  adhered  under  former  attacks,  had  not  the  subject  been 
of  a  nature  which  forbids  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  petty  tri- 
umph of  polemical  success,  since  the  interests,  not  of  a  party, 
but  of  truth  and  Godliness,  are  involved  in  the  discussion. 

We  must  first  recall  to  the  minds  of  pur  readers,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  present  question,  the 
agitation  of  which  has  led*  to  these  lengthened  discussions.  It 
is  sufficiently  known,  that  two  Sermons  originally  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mant,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  were 
subsequently  printed  in  a  bheap  form,  and  circulated  by  the 
Bartlett's  Buildings  Society,  under  the  title  of  "  Two  Tracts 
"  intended  to  convey  right  notions  respecting  Regeneration, 
"  and  Conversion."  In  the  first  of  these  Tracts,  Dr.  Mant 
contends  that  Baptism  is  the  vehicle  of  Regeneration,  and 
that  Regeneration  is  inseparable  from  Baptism;  and  he  ad- 
duces quotations  from  the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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to  shew  that  this  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  unequivocal  Hc- 

Siageof  ber  Ritual.  The  publications  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
iddnlph,  Scott,  and  Bugg,  are  directed  to  shew,  that  Dr. 
Manl's  notions  are  anti-scriptural,  and  that  they  are  not 
chargeable  on  the  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  inspecting  these  poblications,   it  wns  obvious  that  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  first    of  these  points,    were,    strictly 
speaking,  irrelevant.     This  remark  has  been  since  made  by  a 
writer  no  less  interested   than  Dr.    Mant's  opponents,  in  re- 
conciling the  language  of  the   Church  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture.     The  question  at  issue  Ses  within  a  3mall  compass  ; 
it  is  simply  this  :  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church 
)f  England  ?     To  ascertain  this,  nothing  more  seemed  requi- 
re, than  to  refer  to  the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of  the  lan- 
uage  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  those  very  Otilces  which  relate 
v  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.     But  before  we  proceeded  to  tl 
examination,  we  remarked,  as  Dr.   Laurence  has  since  do 
how  aingufar  it  appears,  that,  as  to  a  plain  question  of  IV 
there    should  exist   any  such   controversy.     The   Church 
Enghind  is  not  so  many  hundred  years  old,  that  her  bisl 
or  the  history  of  her  formularies,  is  become  involved  in  obsci 
rity  ;  und    yet  we  never  beard  that  the  fact   was  represem 
before  as  doubtful,  either  by  Conformists  or  by  Nonconform! 
Dr.   Mant  is  so   '   unyuarded',    as    the  Christian    Obsci 
terms  it,  as  to  refer  to  the  exceptions  made  on  this  very 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  (he  ejected  Ministers, 
collateral  proof  of  his  assertion  ;  and  we  could  not  but  refer  to 
the  same  evidence  in  proof  that  the  notions  respecting  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  to  which  the  Church  demands  an  unfeigned  as- 
sent and   consent,    have  formed  one  of  the  standing  reas< 
for  Nonconformity.     The  question  does  not,    most  assurer 
rest    upon    testimony.     The  English  language,    in   which 
forms  of  the  Church   are  extant,  has  undergone  no  materii 
change  since  the  era  of  their  composition ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore as  competent  to  decide  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  used, 
as  the  Compilers  themselves  were.     This  Christian  Observer 
however  imagines,  that  '  enlightened  criticism'  (a  phrase  which 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to   provoke  his-  sneer)    is  as  necessary  and 
as  legitimate  a  means  of  interpreting  compositions  written  in  our 
mother  tongue,  not  three  centuries  ago,  and  designed  for  po- 
pular use,    as   of  ascertaining  the  true  import   of    Scripture 
phraseology.  He  affects  not  to  see  why  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  subjected  to  a  mode 
of  interpretation,  which  is   denied  in   determining  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.    1'or  instance:  it  has  been 
a  question  among  expositors  of  eminent  learning  and  piety,  whe- 
~ur  Lord,  in  his  conversation  with  Ntcodemus, 
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cally  referred  to  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,  We  shewed  that 
the  Ancients  understood  the  passage  as  literally  connecting1 
salvation  with  a  rite  subsequently  instituted  ;  and  we  remarked 
that  Bishop  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  writers 
who  contended  fur  a  different  construction  of  the  passage* 
Our  shrewd  opponent  lays  hold  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
to  prove  that  (he  same  latitude  of  interpretation  is  due  to  the 
language  of  the  Ritual ;  that  similar  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  meaning  of  its  Compilers  ;  c  and  that  the  same 
€  methods  are  to  be  taken  toj)rove  the  Church  consistent  with 
'  herself/  which  are  employed  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of 
infallible  truth !  We  suspect  that  the  phrase  '  enlightened 
*  criticism,'  has  led  our  angry  friend  into  this  logical  absur- 
dity From  the  sneer  it  excited  one  would  be  led  to  imagine, 
that  he  associated  with  the  words,  the  idea  of  the  modern 
Sociniau  method  o\  interpretation ;  and  though  we  regret  that 
he  misunderstood  us,  we  concede  that  by  that  mode  of  cri- 
ticism, the  literal  meaning  of  the  Baptismal  Service  may  be 
reconciled  with  Scripture  :  -only  we  would  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  an  improved  version. 

But  to  return  to  our  statement.  Although  the  question  of 
the. meaning  of  words  does  not  rest  upon  testimony,  we  may 
adduce  evidence  in  illustration  -of  the  intention  of  those  who 
employed  them.  This  task  Dr.  Laurence  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure spared  us,  by  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  which  he  shews  were 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  He,  too, 
is  so  unguarded,  as  to  refer  tp  the  objections  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, as  expressed  in  particular  at  the  Savoy  Conference. 
Our  Christian  Observer  labours  very  hard  to  invalidate  their 
testimony  In  the  first  place,  as  he  informs  us,  *  many  of 
1  them  were  exceedingly  inveterate  against  an. episcopal  form 
'  of  church  government ;  and  many  of  them  could  not  endure 
'  any  liturgy  at  all  :'  therefore,  either  they  could  not  tell 
why  thev  pieferred  the  sacrifice  of  every  worldly  interest  to 
conformity,  and  were  reduced  to  invent  as  an  excuse  for 
their  conduct,  a  reason  that  did  not  exist ;  or,  if  they  could  tell, 
they  are  not  to  be  believed !  Again :  '  The  followers  of  the 
'  late  ruler  of  France,9  are.  not  in  a  favourable  situation  '  for 

*  candidly  interpreting  the  present  acts  of  the  French  Govern- 
'  ment  :' — our  Observer  probably  is  thinking  of  the  persecu- 
tions in  the  South  of  France,  which  of  course  none  but  the 
followers  of  Bonaparte  give  credit  to — and  *  the  West   Indian 

*  party*  are  in  a  situation  equally  unfavourable  for c  deciding  upon 
'  the  merits  of  the  Slave  Registry  Bill ;'  there/ore  (ingenious 
parallel!)  the  Nonconformists  of  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
whom  this  writer  designates  as  '  the  revolutionary  party/  were 
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not  likely  *  to   interpret  aright  tlie  dortrines  and   services  of 

*  their  adversaries  !' 

We  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  us  from  making  that 
comment  on  these  assertions  and  reasonings,  which  their  own 
feelings  will  supply.  We  should  not  expect,  as  Dissenters, 
to  he  believed  by  our  Christian  Observers,  more  easily  than 
the  rebels  and  revolutionary  divines  of  former  days ;  and  were 
we,  therefore,  to  express  the  painful  feelings  which  subdued  our 
indignation,  when  we  recollected  from  whom  these  representa- 
tions proceed,  we  should  gain  wjth  our  opponents  little  cre- 
dit for  sincerity.  Our  readers  then,  we  say,  will  recollect  to 
whom  the  above  parallel  is  applied.  They  will  call  to  remem- 
brance the  venerated  names  oi  Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  Owen, 
and  Hates.  These  were  the  chiefs  of  that  revolutionary 
party  who  were  placed  by   the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  *  so  «m- 

*  favourable  a  situation  for  interpreting  the   doctrines  and 

*  services  of  their  adversaries :' — a  situation  not  more  unfa- 
vourable, however,  than  that  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
placed  by  the  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  To  these 
very  men  the  bishoprics  and  high  places  of  the  Establishment 
itself  were  offered,  would  they  but  subscribe  to  what  they  dis- 
believed, and  consent  to  what  (heir  conscience  forbade  ;  men, 
whose  integrity  no  sufferings  could  shake,  whose  character  not 
malice  itself  could  arraign  ;  who  were  masters  in  theology, 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  These  were  the  Fathers  of 
Nonconformity  ;  whose  works  arc  still  the  models  of  Dissenting 
schools,  and  whose  memory  is  revered  by  all  pious  men,  unless 
it  be  by  bigoted  partisans  of  that  Establishment  on  which  their 
forcible  ejectment  and  bitter  sufferings  have  left  an  indelible 
stain,  deepened  by  the  very  excellence  of  their  characters.  What 
must  be  tlie  exigency  of  that  cause  which  can  be  served  by  as- 
persing and  degrading  some  of  the  best  men  that  England  ever 
knew!  and  how  much  must  prejudice  have  warped  the  prin- 
ciples and  corrupted  the  feelings  of  writers,  who  can  lend 
themselves  to  this  ignominious  and  unchristian  office! 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  testimony,  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  doctrine  ;  but  upon  this  part  of  the  Controversy  our 
Christian  Observer  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  furnish 
much  in  the  shape  of  argument,  his  object  being  Icrs  to 
meet  our  '  futile  reasonings,'  than  to  enable  the  community  at 
large  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  He 
has,  however,  been  gratuitously  guilty  of  a  few  misrepresenta- 
tions, which  we  shall  pocred  briefly  to  expose,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  throw  some  light  on  tlie  principles  of "  The  Christian 
"  Observer." 

The  most  material  point  on  which  he  has  employed  his  ingc- 
noity,  is  the  following.  In  animadverting  upon  Mr.  liugg's  asser- 
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tion,  that  *  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 

*  Baptismal  Service,  and  its  universal  application  to  all  per- 
4  sons  receiving  it,  cannot  be  supported/ — we  remarked  on  the 
inconsistency  of  such  a  supposition)  (the  supposition  that  '  she 
4  had  only  a  spiritual  service  in  her  mind,  in  establishing  a  tern- 
4  poral  institute/)  with  the 'fact  of  its  .being  designed  to  be  in- 
discriminately administered,  and  with  the  compulsory  enactments 
by  which  it  is  enforced.  '  Whatever  was  designed/  we  added, 
4  by  the  original  framers  of  the  offices  of  the  Church,  (a  point, 
4  however,  which  we  do  not  consider  as  doubtful,)  the  intention 
'  of  those  who  decreed  its  rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  matter 
4  of  law,  has  been  too  unequivocally  manifested.  Be  it  so, 
4  then,  that  upon  the  Establishment,  as  an  establishment,  the 
4  absurdity,  the  inconsistency,  the  impiety  of  the  Ritual,  as  in- 

*  terpreted  by  Dr.  Mant,  should  rest.9 

The  manner  in  which  this  Christian  Observer  attempts  to 
escape  from  the  force  of  these  remarks,  is  by  first  charging 
us  with  falsehood.     The  assertion,  that  the  offices  were  '  de-% 

*  signed  to  be  indiscriminately  administered,'  is  pronounced 
to  be  as  literally  false  as  any  thing  that  everproceeded  from  a  per- 
son jiretending  '  to  the  least  regard  for  character ;'  and  to  substan- 
tiate this  gross  and  unqualified  charge,  he  instances  the  Bu- 
rial Service,  which  i*  4  forbidden  to  be  read  over  persons  who 
4  have  not  been  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  as  re- 
4  quired  by  Christ  and  by  the  Church  of  England,  over  per- 
4  sons  whose  scandalous  lives  have  occasioned  their  rejection 
4  from  her  community,  and  over  such  as  prove  their  final  im- 
'  penitence  by  suicide.9  Could  any  thing  more  strongly  con* 
firm  our  representation  than  these  exceptions  ?  By  the  Re* 
viewer's  own  admission,  the  Burial  Service  is  to  be  read  over 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  (for  the  minister,  he  owns, 
cannot  at  his  own  discretion  reject  applicants,  or  refuse  to* 
administer  the  ordinances)  except  those  who  are  unbapttzed, 
suicides,  and  excommunicated  persons :  and  yet  it  is  not  indis- 
criminately administered  !  What  despicable  quibbling  does 
this  writer  conceal  under  the  term  indiscriminate,  by  means  of 
which  he  has  deemed  himself  authorized  to  charge  us  with  utter- 
ing a  literal  falsehood  !  But  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Baptismal 
Office,  that  we  made  the  remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  al- 
liance between  a  spiritual  service  and  a  temporal  institute. 
4  The  person  baptized,'  says  this  Christian  Observer,  '  is  to 
4  profess  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Je- 
4  sus  Christ/  The  person  baptized  is*  an  infant  incapable  of 
this  profession,  for  the  case  of  adult  baptism  is  necessarily 
rare  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  person  baptized  is  one  upon 
whom  no  act  of  ministerial  discrimination  cap  be  exercised.  The 
Church  neither  '  does  require/  nor  can  exact,  from  '  those 
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*  who  are  admitted  to  a  participation9  of  this  ordinance,  any 
1  qualifications  of  the  most  discriminating  kind,  of  the  moot 
€  pure  affd  spiritual  character.'  Let  the  rftiircli  i»ake  the 
most  she  can  of  the  '  conditions9  which  *  by  a  leg  tl  Act  ion9  are 
hypothetieally  supposed  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism ;  they 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  termed  personal  qualifications  ;  nor  do 
they  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  assertion,  that  he  office 
of  Baptism  was  '  designed  to  be  indiscriminately  administered/ 
The  Christian  Observer  cites  the  language  of  the  Catechism: 
4  What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized  ?'  *  Repentance 
'  and  faith.9     Had  the  language  of  the  Catechism  been,  *  What 

*  is  required  of  persons  that  have  been  baptized,9  the  re- 
sponse would  be  intelligible.  As  it  stands,  it  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  office  of  Infant  Baptism,  unless  Faith  be  the 
sacramental  grace  conferred  in  Baptism.  Again  :  Our  Ob- 
server affirms  that  *  the  declaration  of  the  Church  respecting 
'  the  regeneration  of  baptized  persons  is  not  absolute  but  con- 

*  ditional.'  We  ask  in  reply,  Does  that  regeneration  take 
|>lace  at  the  time ;  or  is  it  referred  to  some  future  period  as  a 
probability  ?  If  the  latter,  we  can  understand  how  the  decla- 
ration is  conditional;  but  how  a  fact  can  conditionally  take 
place — how  it  can  be  stated  that  an  infant  is  now>  at  this  definite 
moment,  regenerated  by  virtue  of  the  Baptismal  water,  if  by 
and  by  he  become  a  true  believer  in  the  Gospel — how  any  thing 
he  may  afterwards  perform  can  reverse  an  antecedent  fact,  ex- 
ceeds, we  confess,  the  grasp  of  our  comprehension* 

*, ___ _ I       I'     I 

* '  It  is  strange  that   such    efforts    should    now  .  be  made    to 
detach  Regeneration  from  Baptism  ;  though  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  make  such  efforts    the  separa- 
tion is  highly  useful.     For,  as  soon   as  Regeneration   is  detached 
from  Baptism,  it  may  be  employed  on   other  occasions :  it  raajr  be 
made  the  instrument  of  conversion  at  a  later  age ;  and  thus  the 
pangs  of  the  new  birth  may  become  tokens  of  admission  to  that 
holy  state,  which  the  converts  are  taught  to  expect  in  vain  from  a 
Sacrament  deprived  of  its  spiritual  grace.     But  strange  as  this  doc- 
trine may  appear,  it  is  yet  more  strange,  that  men  should  detach  Re* 
generation  from  Baptism,  and  still  -pretend  to  be  Churchmen.     There 
is  no  possible  artifice,  by  which  the  words  of  our  baptismal  services 
can  be  distorted  from  their  real  meauing.     In  the  words  of  our  Pub- 
lic Baptism  of  Infants,  the  Priest  thus  addresses  the  congregation, 
immediately  after  the  Baptism  is  completed.    '(  Seeing  now,  dearly 
fi  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  by  baptism  regenerate,  ana 
''  grafted  into  the  body  of  ChristV*  Church,  &c."     And  the  thanks- 
giving, which  immediately  follows,  begins  thus,  k<  We  yield  thee 
hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  re- 
generate this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit.'     Unless  therefore  the 
expression    '*  it  hath  pleased   God  to  regenerate1'  is  synonymous 
with  the  expression  "  it  shall  please  God  to  •  regenerate,'1  unless 
the  past  is  thv  same  with  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
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So  much  for  this  writer's  charge  of  falsehood.  His  .next 
effort  is  to  misrepresent  the  argument  implied  in  the  following 
passage.  '  Although/  we  remarked,  *  the  Church  of  England 
'  is  so  identified  with  the  political  constitution,  that  its  whole 
*  system  of  discipline  and  of  government  is  political; — although, 
'  at  the  period  of  its  establishment  by  law,  to  dissent  from  her 
4  was  considered  as  a  civil  offence,  and  involved  the  severest 
'  penalties;  -  yet,  the  universal  application  of  its  language  can- 
'  not  be  supported!9  Again:  '  Her  design  was  to  compel  men 
'  to  become  true  Christians ;  not  to  come  to  church  as  good 
'  citizens !'  The  Christian  Observer's  *  genuine  deduction 
'  from  these  premises,'  is,  that  the  Church,  according  to  this 
ironical  representation,  '  had  no  design  of  exercising  the  minds 
'  of  men  about  religious  or  spiritual  matters :  the  heart  had  no- 
'  thing  to  do  with  the  business.  She  did  not  wish  to  make 
'  them  good  Christians,  but  good  citizens.'  There  is  really 
considerable  ingenuity  in  this  attempt  to  involve  a  plain  matter  in 
perplexity.  That  the  offices  of  the  Church  relate  to  '  religious 
'  or  spiritual  matters,*  and  that  tlte  professed  design  of  the] 
Heads  of  the  Church  of  England  was,  to  secure  an  assent  to 
its  doctrines,  no  one  possessed  of  common  sense  would  deny. 
The  framers  of  the  Liturgy  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  illus- 
trious for  their  piety,  who  afterwards  took  their  rank  among  the 
glorious  company  of  martyrs ;  but  their  minds  were  imper- 
fectly emancipated  from  the  intellectual  thraldom  of  Popish  error. 
Their  theology  was  in  some  respects  tinctured  with  tike  dog- 
mas of  Rome ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
they  deemed  '  a  spiritual  service  and  compulsory  enactments 
*  perfectly  compatible.'  How  pure  soever  were  the  motives 
which  actuated  these  '  good  and  great'  men  in  the  comnience- 
— r  "■■ «      ■       ■- 

they,  who  wilfully  and  deliberately  detach  regeneration  from  bap- 
tism, impugn  essentially  the  doctrine  of  our  established  Church,  in- 
asmuch as  they  impugn  it  in  one  of  our  Holy  Sacraments.' 

'  As  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  strong  expressions,  which 
have  been  here  quoted,  an  attempt  of  another  kind  has  been  made, 
namely,  to  shew  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  a  prayer  in  the 
former  part  of  the  service,  which  contains  the  following  passage: 
"  We  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant,  that  he  coming  to  thy  holy  Bap- 
"  tism,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.'* 
But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  believing,  that  what  was  only  a 
subject  of  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  service,  was  a  grace 
already  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  service.  The  grace  conferred 
at  Baptism  is  the  effect  of  Repentance  and  Faith,  and  the  professions 
of  Repentance  and  Faith  are  made  after  the  prayer  for  regeneration, 
but  before  the  declaration,  that  the  child  is  regenerate.  I  he  prayer, 
therefore,  and  the  declaration,  are  perfectly  consistent  J  Dr.  Marsh's 
Lectures,  Part  IV.  pp.  12,  13. 
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The  Calvinistie  and  Sociniao  systems  compared,  '  specifically 

*  against  Nonconformists  ?'  We  always  understood  that  that  work 
was  directed  against  the  Socinians  within  no  less  than  those  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  Establishment ; — against  no  class  of  religionists, 
assuredly,  as  Nonconformists.  But  this  is  mere  trifling.  We 
alluded  to  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  and  we  regret  that  we  did 
not  use  some  qualifying  term  that  might  have  obviated  even  the 
possibility  of  misconception. 

Once  more  :  "  The  Christian  Observer"  accuses  us  of  making 
'  no  scruple  of  "  changing  the  ordinances  of  Heaven19,  of  un- 
dervaluing the  ordinance  of  baptism",  and  of  'stripping  it  of 

*  every  thing  sacramental,  beneficial,  or  obligatory.1  Our 
readers  have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
utter  injustice  of  this  accusation.* 

We  have  now  bestowed  perhaps  more  than  sufficient  notice 
on  all  that  this  Christian  Observer  has  in  the  shape  of  argument 
opposed  to  our  Considerations  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  It  can 
be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  writers  of  this  stamp  should  deeta  it 
consistent  with  their  principles,  and  certainly  requisite  on  the  score 
of  policy,  to  decry  per  fas  aut  nefo\s  the  fccLEcric  Review. 
That  this  was  the  real  oqject  of  the  conductors  of  "  The  Chris- 
tian Observer"  in  reluctantly  honouring  our  publication  with 
their  attention  for  the  benefit  of '  weak  but  well-meaning  minds1, 
*  may  be  gathered  from  their  own  avowal ;  and  that  they  did  not 
trust  to  the  force  of  argument  to  effect  this,  is  pretty  evident  from 
the  way  in  which  they  have  managed  the  discussion.  Assuredly, 
we  have  no  concern  with  their  estimate  of  our  work,  nor  have  we 
the  least  wish  to  disturb  the  self-complacency  with  which  that 
estimate  has  been  formed ;  but  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
defiance  which  they  have  thrown  out,  to  put  the  public  in  pos- 


*  We  shall  simply  oppose  to  it  the  following  sentences. 

4  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  (consideration)  forms  any 

<  argument  against  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rite  of  Baptism/ 

'  Let  us  then  consider  Baptism  with  respect  to  its  efficacy  as  a 
'  privilege,  in  which  light  it  appears  to  be  primarily  regarded  by  the 

*  Church  of  England,  as  a  means  of  grace,  or,  to  adopt  Hooker's 
4  words,  as  a  means  conditional  which  God  requireth  in  them  unto 
'  whom  he  imparteth  grace.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  perpetual 
'  obligation  and  real  importance  of  the  Christian  institute,  must  ulti- 

*  mately  rest  on  its  sacramental  character.9 

*  In  thus  divesting  Baptism  of  the  stern  attribute  of  positive  law,  as 
4  well  as  of  that  "  great  store"  of  strange  and  wondrous  properties 
'  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  by  the  superstition  of  darker  ages, 
'  we  are  not  aware  that  we  detract  any  thing  of  its  true  scriptural 

*  importance*  We  are  guilty  only  of  reducing  it  to  a  level,  in  point  of 
'  authority  and  conditional  efficacy,  with  the  other .  ordinances  of 

<  Christianity*'    See  B.  R.  May  1816.  pp.  4*7—9.     . 
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session  of  information  which  may  serve  to  counteract  some  of 
their  assertions,  and  to  express  in  conclusion  our  sentiments 
oil   other  interesting  topics  to  which  they  have  adverted. 

*  The  conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,'  says  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, *  set  out  in  their  critical  career,  professedly  in  conjunction 
with  Churchmen  and  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  system, 
••  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  »f  England."  There  was 
then  no  obj  etion  made  to  the  Church's  notions  of  baptism,  nor 
any  reflections  on  her  heresy.  But  now  that  the  id  of  Churchmen 
is  no  longer  deemed  necessary,  the  conductors  take  this  method  of 
paying  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  former  c  »adjutors  for  raising 
them  to  that  height  in  literary  estimation  to  which  they  have  attained.9 

So    iar  as  respects    the  present  Conductors  of  the   Eclectic 
Review,  it   might  he  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  insulting'  taunt, 
that    whatsoever   obligations     the    Proprietors   of    the  former 
Series  might  have   incurred  from  the  aid  of  Churchmen,  the 
present  Series  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  involved  in  that 
undischarged  debt  of  gratitude.     The  unfortunate  policy  pur- 
sued   with    the    purest  intentions   by    the  original    Projectors 
of  the  Work,  terminated  in  its  being  abandoned  to  hands  which 
have  entered  into  no  engagements  with  any  party,  which  have 
given  no  pledges  that  interfere  with  their  strict  independence. 
In  the  Advertisement  issued  by  our  Publisher  in  the  Number 
for  July,   1814,   and  designed  as   prefatory  to   the  hist  Vo- 
lume of  the  New  Series,  the  reasons  of  adopting  that  designation 
were  distinctly  stated  to   be, — '  to  discharge  the  former  Pro- 
'  prietors  from  all  responsibility  in  the  future  management  of 
'  the  Review  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  free  the  present  writers 
'  from  any  embarrassment  which  might  arise  from  a  supposed 
i  connexion  with   the   preceding  Volumes.9     It  was  explicitly 
avowed,  that  '  on  the  point  of  concert  and  co-operation,  the 
4  present  Conductors  of  the  Review  entertain  sentiments  dif- 
'  ferent  from  those  of  its  founders ;'  that  though '  equ  illy  sin- 
'  cere  in  disclaiming  all  party  views,  and  adopting  as  the  basis 
'  of  their  Work,  principles  the  most  catholic  and  liberal,9  they 
conceived  '  that  the  sort  of  compromise  which  is  involved  in 
4  the  observance  of  a  neutrality  on  particular  questions,  is  not 
'  required  nor  justified  by  any  such  principles.9     4  The  proper 
'  exercise  of  charity  and  candour,9  it  was  remarked,  ( is  found 
4  in  the  maintenance,  not  in  the  concealment  of  a  conscientious 
'  difference  of  opinion.      The  Conductors    of   the  Eclectic 
4  Review  will,  on  this  ground,  feel  themselves  unrestrained  in 
4  the  explicit  assertion  of  any  rights  or  opinions  of  their  own, 
4  without  any  other  qualification  than  sentiments  of  unfeigned 
'  respect  and  courtesy  for  those  from  whom  they  may  dissent.9 

This  unequivocal  declaration  of  our  views  and  intentions, 
would  he  found  sufficient,  we  hoped,  to  obviate  aU  misrepresent 
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tation.  We  were  desirous  it  should  be  known,  that  tin 
signntion  of  a  New  Series  was  not  idly  adopted ;  that  it  im- 
plied not  merely  a  change  in  the  property,  hut  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Work.  Upon  this  hasis  arrange  men  ts  were 
made  early  in  that  year  with  the  present  Editor  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  change  Contributors  presented  themselves, 
who  have  fully  superseded  the  necessity  of  this  boasted  depcu- 
dancc  on  the  '  aid  of  Churchmen.' 

The  ussertion  of  The  Christian  Observer,  must  not  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  original  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic 
Review,  be  in  any  degree  evaded.  We  have  authority  to  state 
that  that  assertion  is  not  more  arrogant  than  it  is  untrue.  The 
Eclectic  Review  was  not  raised  by  coadjutors  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  that  height  in  literary  estimation  which  it  has 
attained.  The  contrary  is  so  notoriously  the  fact,  that  the 
Public  are,  we  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  familiar  wilh  the 
names  of  individuals  to  whose  talents  the  Eclectic  Review  was 
principally  indebted  for  its  literary  character ;  and  those  in- 
dividuals were  assuredly  not  Churchmen.  Among  the  earliest 
Contributors,  this  Christian  Observer  is  himself  aware  of  one 
to  whose  surpassing  eloquence  be  is  forced  to  do  homage,  and 
whom  in  this  very  article  he  styles  a  '  celebrated  Dissenter  :' — a 
man,  on  whose  emphatic  eulogy  on  the  Liturgy,  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  lay  so  great  a  sirens,  that  they 
glory  in  transcribing  it  into  their  pages,  and  give  it  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  their  Tracts,  among  the  reasons  for  being  a 
Churchman.  But  although  we  are  not  aware  that  we  withhold 
from  that  eminent  person  any  portion  of  the  admiration  which 
he  has  won  from  bis  contemporaries,  there  have,  been  writers 
in  the  Eclectic  Review,  whom  we  should  not  consent  to  place 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  hira  ;  and  these  writers 
have  been,  for  the  most  pan,  Dissenters.  -  The  Public,  indeed, 
would  scarcely  credit  the  extremely  small  obligations  which  the 
Eclectic  Review  has  been  under,  in  a  literary  respect,  to  Church 
co-operation.  During  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  se- 
veral most  respectable  clergymen  contributed  their  effective  as- 
sistance. The  lteview  was  itself  under  the  control  of  a  Com- 
mittee, jointly  composed  of  one  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  members  of  other  religious  denominations ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  consented  for  one  year  to  sustain 
the  office  of  Editor,  was  very  anxious  to  devolve  it  upon  a 
highly  respectable  clergyman,  who  during  that  time  had  relieved 
him  of  some  part  of  the  labour,  and  whose  talents  and  influence, 
had  he  complied  with  this  solicitation,  would  have  decided 
the  ascendency  of  the  Church  coadjutors.  The  assistance 
given  by  each  party,  was,  thus  far,  we  have  reason  to  t 
cordial  and  disinterested  ;   and  although  in  its  infancy,  mitlu 
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the  sale  of  the  Review  nor  its  height  in  literary  estimation,  was 
very  considerable,  yet,  the  countenance  whieh  it  received  from 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  certainly  contributed  to 
procure  for  it  a  degree  of  credit  which  it  might  not,  as  a  work 
conducted  solely  by  Dissenters,  so  readily  have  attained*  This 
is  then,  we  conceive,  the  extent  of '  the  debt  of  gratitude9  which  its 
Conductors  incurred.  It  was  a  debt,  in  a  literary  sense,  ex- 
tremely small ;  a  debt  which  the  Church  co-operators  shortly 
afterwards  took  no  small  pains  to  cancel,  by  concurring,  with 
"  The  Christian  Observer'9  at  their  bead,  in  decrying  the  work, 
and  that  with  very  considerable  temporary  effect.  Thus 
abandoned,  the  Review  was  thrown  on  other  resources,  and 
it  survived,  not  only  the  withdrawment  of  that  Patronage  on 
which  it  was  thought  by  many  absolutely  to  depend,  but  the 
efforts  of  a  combined,  and  active,  and  persevering  hostility.  It 
becomes  a  curious  problem  to  be  submitted  to  these  hostile 
claimants  of  gratitude,  how  long  an  individual,  or  a  work, 
should  be  held  to  be  under  the  obligations  of  gratitude  to  aiders 
and  patronisers,  after  those  aiders  and  patronisers  shall  have 
set  themselves  to  act  systematically  as  enemies. 

By  what  infractions  of  the  pledged  neutrality,  by  what  devia- 
tions from  the  covenant  of  indifference,  the  Church  coadjutors  first 
found  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  their  aid,  must  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture :  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  deviations  were  in  the 
first  instance,  wholly  unpremeditated.  The  statement  furnished 
by  one  of  its  earliest  Contributors,  and  inserted  in  the  "  Adver- 
"  tiseroent"  to  the  New  Series,  is  this,  that  the  original  Con- 
ductors were  unable  by  their  exertions  to  realize  the  '  ideal 

*  excellence9  of  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  they  at  first 
proposed ; — '  for  the  simple  reason,  that  one  great  okas  in  the 
«  religious  world  soon  intimated  that  its  portion  of  aid,  in  the 
'  composition  of  the  Work,  was  to  be  retained  on  no  other  terms 
'  than  such  a  surrendering  deference  on  the  part  of  others,  as 
1  justice  and  conscience  could  by  no  means  permit.    The  latter 

*  class  soon  became,  of  necessity,  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
1  Work,  and  the  most  efficient  contributors  to  its  literary 
1  conduct.  It  was  therefore  unavoidable  that  the  Review  should 
'take  its  conduct  from  its  principal  and  almost  sole  conductors.* 

Having  had  ourselves  no  connexion  with  the  Former  Series 
of  the  Eclectic  Review,  we  know  not  how  long  after  the  period 
alluded  to,  the  Conductors  injudiciously  continued  to  print  their 
original  Prospectus.  To  the  spirit  of  that  Prospectus  they 
were  anxious  still  to  adhere,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
guarding  against  violations  of  the  letter  of  the  compact.  At 
length  an  article  appeared,  characterized  by  all  the  force  and 
splendour  of  the  intellect  from  which  it  emanated,,  which  was 
calculated  to  shew  not  less  the  incompatibility,  than  the  injurious 
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tendency  of  that  neutrality  which  had  been  at  6rst  projected. 
The  Christian  Observers  frit  themselves  implicated  in  the 
indignant  censure  pronounced  upon  oue  of  their  own  parly,  and 
they  sounded  the  trumpet  of  attack.  In  a  very  able  and  very 
cautious  review  of  (be  Article,  which  was  however  principally 
occupied  witli  an  appeal  to  the  Reviewer's  feelings,  on  behalf  of 
the  subject  of  his  eloquent  chastisement,  the  Christian  Observer* 
called  upon  every  Churchman  to  abandon  at  once  all  connexion 
with  the  Eclectic  Review,  as  full  proof  had  now  been  given  of 
its  aggravated  delinquency,  and  of  lis  mischievous  tendency. 
Yet,  six  years  after,  now  thai  the  original  object  of  llieir  vin- 
dictive resentment,  whose  ruin  Ihey  bad  thus  conceited,  is 
actually  become  defunct,  these  rapacious  exact  era  of  gratitude 
come  forward  with  matchless  effrontery,  to  make  a  demand  of 
arrears  from  the  successor  which  inherits  the  profitless  concern, 
as  though  the  debt  of  gratitude  had  been  all  these  years  accu- 
mulating at  compound  interest !  Was  there  ever  usury  like 
this? 

We  have  avowed,  that  '  on  the  point  of  concert  and  co-ope- 
'  ration  we  entertain  sentiments  different  from  those  of  the 
*  founders.'  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  ex- 
plain Ihe  grounds  of  that  difference  of  opinion.  We  trust  that 
the  objects  we  have  in  view,  are  not  essentially  dissimilar  from 
those  which  were  contemplated  by  the  original  projectors  of  the 
Work.  The  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated,  were  truly 
benevolent  and  disinterested,  and  ihe  Public  is  under  a  suh- 
ttantml  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  gentlemen,  the  amount 
of  which  will  never  probably  be  ascertained,  i 

With  whatever  delinquency  the  Writers  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
are  chargeable,  the  intentions  of  its  Originators  and  Supporters 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  But  we  differ  from  them  in 
this  respect  :  we  think  their  scheme  was  not  simply  Utopian  ; 
it  was  inexpedient,  and  undesirable. 

The  Christian  Observer,  in  bis  kind  attempt  to  enable  'weak 
'but  well  meaning  minds,'  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  considers  that  '  there  is  something  peculiarly 
'  unhappy,  and  (repeating  our  words)  "  unavoidably  painful," 
'in  the  time'  as  well  as  in  *  the  manner'  in  which  we  have 
displayed  so  unpruvoked  a  spirit  of  hostility.  It  seems  that 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  in  respect  of  theological  warfare. 
The  Church  was  at  peace,  and  the  promises  which  point  to  the 
time  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  were  on  tbe 
eve  of  being  realized,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  '  animosities' 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  '  Who  can  contemplate 
'  (he  exclaims)    wilh  satisfaction,  (he  appearance  on  this  fair 

•  See  The  Christian  Observer,  for  May,  1810.  v.  far.  p.  900. 
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'  field  of  vision,  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  as  it  hoists  its  hostile 
'  banners,  and  takes  its  frowning  march  through  the  regions  of 
c  harmony  and  peace  ?* 

We  wish  not  to  speak  lightly  of  the  animosities  which  have 
been  suffered  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  world.  They  can  be 
regarded  by  good  men  only  with  feelings  of  deep  humiliation 
and  solemn  regret.  The  nominal  differences  however  which 
constitute  the  boundaries  of  denominations,  appear  to  us  much 
less  to  be  regretted  than  any  indications  of  a  spirit  of  animosity 
among  the  sincere  disciples  of  one  common  Master.  But  this  is  a 
topic  to  furnish  matter  for  self-examination  and  prayer  in  the 
closet,  rather  than  to  give  effect  to  declamation,  or  plausibility 
to  invective.  Let  us  live  in  peace,  and  follow  after  peace  with 
all  good  men :  but  helium  usque  ad  inter necionem — war,  inter* 
minable  war,  be  declared  against  evil  principles,  in  what  camp 
soever  they  are  found !  Let  every  Christian  make  his  son  take  a 
yow  at  the  altar,  of  implacable  hostility  to  those  insidious 
enemies.  Against  these  alone  we  have  '  hoisted  our  banners/ 
and  set  forward  on  our  march  ;  and  our  charge  against  "  The 
•'  Christian  Observer,"  is,  that  of  giving  shelter  and  arms  to 
these  our  enemies. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  the  time  of  our  attack — our 
attack,  as  this  Christian  Observer  terms  it,  upon  the  Established 
Church ;  in  other  words,  our  open  avowal  and  firm  mainte* 
nance  of  the  principles  on  which,  as  Dissenters,  we  rest  our  sepa- 
ration from  the  Establishment.  We  disdain  to  retort  as  a  reason 
for  this  alleged  hostility,  that  it  has  not  been  '  unprovoked.* 
If  provocation,  indeed,  were  necessary  to  justify  the  course  we 
have  followed,  the  calumnious  and  inflammatory  character  of  the 
episcopal  charges  which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press, 
the  aspersions  of  our  principles  which  we  are  almost  daily 
doomed  to  bear  with,  from  writers  whose  insignificance  is 
counteracted  by  their  number,  and  the  very  tone  and  spirit  in 
which  this  same  "  Christian  Observer"  has  long  accustomed  itself 
to  indulge  with  regard  to  Dissenters,  would  in  our  view  furnish 
ample  contradiction  to  the  charge  of  unprovoked  hostility.  Even 
the  opponents  of  Dr.  Mant  have  not,  as  this  writer  affirms, 
abstained  from  express  allusions  to  Dissenters.  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  at  least,  has  thought  it  right  to  invite  Dr.  Mant  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  on  the  ground  of  Episcopal  claims, 
against  the  Dissenters ;  alleging  as  an  inducement,  that  '  He- 

*  terodoxy  is  not  the  ground  on  which  they  can  altogether  be 
'  convicted  of  error,  nor  that  on  whioh  some  of  them  can  be  ad- 
'  dressed  at  all  with  any  advantage.  We  believe  in  the  Divine 
'  origin  of  episcopacy,   and  in   the  necessity  of  a  commission 

*  from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  transmitted  through  the 
'  Apostles,  by  succession,  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  pas- 
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'  toral   function.      On  thin,  Dissenters  of  every  name  are  tM 

*  issue  with  us.'  Perhaps  nut  Christian  Observer  will  maintain 
that  this  is  a  friendly  amnion  to  Dissenters,  and  that  Mr.  Bid- 
dulpli  meant  to  urge  on  the  consideration  of  Dr  Mant,  that  the 
point  of  disagreement  between  Dissenters  of  every  name,  as 
Dissenters,  anil  the  Established  Church,  was  subordinate  and 
circumstantial ;  since,  as  to  all  material  points  of  doctrine,  they 
cannot  '  be  convictAl  of  error.'  He  will  shew  that  the  li- 
teral interpretation  of  Mr.  Biddulph's  language  cannot  be 
supported,  since  it  would  seeiu  to  imply,  that  Episcopacy  con- 
stituted a  more  identifying  principle  among  clergymen  of  op- 
posite doctrinal  sentiments,  than  agreement  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, with  respect  to  those  who  differ  from  them  on  the  point 
of  Church  Government.  At  any  rate,  the  assertion  is  incorrect, 
that  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Mant  have  not  expressly  alluded  to 
Dissenters  :  but,  we  again  declare,  that  provocation  is  not  the 
ground  on  which  we  should  rest  our  defence,  did  we  consider 
ourselves  as  called  to  defend  ourselves,  with  respect  cither  to 
the  time  or  the  manner  of  our  '  hostile  operations.' 

Does  the  Christian  Observer,  in  atiiruung  that  '  the  time  is 

*  singularly  unfortunate,'  mean  to  intimate  that  there  was  once 
a  ]>eriod  in  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  more  advisable  to  enter  upon  the  discussions  which  he 
so  pathetically  deprecates?  Would  he  refer  us  to  the  time  of 
the  Star-Chumber,  for  instance,  or  to  that  in  which  Apologists 
for  Nonconformity  had  to  contend  with  the  arguments  of  Judge 
JefFeries,  as  a  more  lit  period  for  the  publication  of  our  opinions? 
Surely,  if  it  be  true,  that  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists 
are  proceeding  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  animosities,  if  *  an  en- 
1  larged  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy'  has  really  begun  to 
prevail,  it  is  the  fittest  time  that  could  he  chosen,  for  calmly  agi- 
tating questions  which  never  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  passions. 
Now  that  prejudice  is  disarmed,  now  that  the  language  of  can- 
dour has  become  the  circulating  medium  or'  all  parties,  and 
the  whole  region  of  the  religious  world  is  'harmony  and  peace,* 
where  is  the  danger  of  any  evil  resulting  from  '  unessential  tlis- 
'  putes'  about  differences  of  form  and  ecclesiastical  polity  ? 
Surely,  this  truce  is  noi  so  false  and  hollow,  that  a  supposed 
breach  of  courtesy  in  the  agitation  of  an  offensive  point,  will  en- 
danger its  continuance.  It  is  not  a  spell  which  shall  dissolve  at 
the    ulleiauce    of  a  forbidden  name,   rendering  the   'fair  field 

*  of  vision'  that  presented  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
again  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.  We  have  gained  little 
ground  indeed,  if  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  legal  Jiction,  instead 
of  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  respective  rights,  that  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  have  been  brought  to  approximate. 

Wc  disapproved  of  the  basis  on  which  the  Eclectic  Review 
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was  originally  instituted,  and  the  following  were  otir  reasons.  First, 
because  we  conceived  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  scheme 
of  comprehension,  which  involves  the  compromise,  not  merely 
of  sentiments,  but  of  principles.     The  cause  of  truth  is  much 
more  effectually  promoted  by  the  coincidence,  on  fundamental 
points,  of  separate  and  independent  witnesses,  than  by  an  awkr 
ward  attempt  to    harmonize  upon  all  points.     Secondly,  this 
compact  of  neutrality  seemed  to  us  to  take  for  granted,  that  the 
points  of  difference  which  were  thus  to  be  merged,   are   un- 
important, or,  as  the  Christian  Observer  would  have  us  ima- 
gine, that  the  time  for  asserting  them  is  gone  by.     For  our  own 
parts,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  renounce  our  principles  at  once, 
a$  soon  as  they  can  be  shewn  to  be  unimportant.     We  cannot 
consent  to  lay  them  by  against  some  possible  occasion  of  danger, 
or  to  make  them  serve  only  as  a  sword  of  state  to  be  displayed 
before  us  on  public  solemnities.     They  must  form  part  of  our 
daily  apparel,  as  our  ornament  and  our  defence.     But  thirdly, 
even  the  advocates  of  the  contrary  policy,  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinctly contemplated   the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which   wouk} 
have  been  requisite,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  compact  of  neutrality. 
The  terms   of  the  treaty  were,  amity,  and  so  forth,   with  us 
and  all  our  allies.     Now,  supposing  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
Evangelical  Clergy  of  the'  Establishment,  it  were  desirable  to 
waive  the  discussion  of  all,  controverted  points, — What  conduct 
should  we  be  allowed   to  pursue  in  the  case  of  another  large 
class  of  adherents  to  Episcopacy,  whose  hostility  to  Dissenter*, 
aggravated  by  their  enmity  to  the  doctrines  common   to  Dis- 
senters and  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  admits  of  no 
truce  or  compromise?  Should  we  be  permitted  to  'hoist otir 
'  banners,*  and  to  carry  forward  our  attacks  against  these  Phi- 
listines ?  Would  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Dissent  to 
such  assailants  of  our  religious  rights,  be  tolerated  ?  Assuredly 
not.     The  only  ground  which,  as  Dissenters,  we  could  con- 
sistently occupy,  in  engaging  with  the  abettors  of  ecclesiastical 
claims,  would  be  beyond  the  confines  of  the  neutral  territory. 
The  only  artillery  which  could  be  brought  to  play  successfully 
on  the  strong  holds  of  the  spiritual  usurper,  would  endanger 
those  who  had  taken  shelter  within  the  gates.'    Unless,  there- 
fore the  '  moderate  Dissenter*  had  consented  to  lay  aside,  nqt 
merely   his  animosities,    but  his  ^principles  •  also,  and  in  effect, 
to  become,  at  once,  a  'moderate  Churthman,'  we  cannot  see 
how   occasion   of  offence  teoukl  long    be  Obviated.     It  Woald 
be  impossible  to  avoid  falling  now  and  then  upon  an  ally,  ^mis- 
taking him  ftrt*  a  common  enemy.      '  *"'  '  ■'    •    •   £ 

To  those  who  consider  Di&S£KT.jas .  resting _on  /JU&gts^tial 
4  disputes  about  differences  ,of  form,'  who  ha,ye  no  better  idea 
of  Dissenters,  than  that  they  are  perstift  ^fttoliave  '  vowed  not 
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'  to  conform'  to  the  Establishment  of  their  country,  ami  whom* 
utmost  stretch  of  candour  resolves  the  conduct  of  pious  se- 
paratists into  educational  prejudice,  our  reasonings  will  doubt- 
less seem  irrelevant  and  inconclusive.  We  despair  of  con- 
vincing such  persons,  that  it  is  neither  with  a  blind  reverence, 
nor  from  party  motives,  that  we  cherish  those  principles  which, 
as  a  sacred  deposits,  we  have  inherited  from  men  who  scaled 
their  attachment  to  them  with  their  blood ;  principles  which,  for 
the  sake  of  our  children,  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  nay, 
we  will  add,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  since  they  constitute  the 
very  basis  of  Missionary  exertions,  we  will  never  either  relin- 
quish or  compromise.  The  Christian  Observers  must  permit  us 
to  accommodate  to  our  present  purpose,  n  declaration  made  by 
them  in  a  somewhat  different  reference  :  '  Nothing  is  more  in  our 
'  wishes  than  to  stand  fast  in  those  general  principles  of  religion 
'  which  we  believe  this  party,  as  it  is  called,  to  hold  in 
'common  with  ourselves;  and  in  these  principles,  by  God's 
'  blessing,  we  will  stand  fast :  but  the  Eclectic  Review  does 
'  not  aspire  to  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  any  party 
*  whatever,  or  as  enunciating  ex  cathedra  the  sentiments  of 
'  any  persons  but  the  private  and  obscure  individuals  who  im- 
'  mediately  conduct  it.'* 

We  repeat  that  we  have  no  solicitude  for  the  increase  of 
any  Dissenting  party.  We  are  very  unanxious  about  the  rise 
or  the  fall  of  '  the  Dissenting  infcreif.'  God  will  take  care 
of  his  own  Church,  and  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  sects  and  of 
systems,  His  Kingdom  shall  stand.  We,  like  other  men,  have 
our  predilections  for  certain  modes,  and  our  convictions  in  favour 
of  certain  systems;  but  we  identify  religion  with  none  of  them. 
Hostile  as  our  spirit  is  deemed  by  these  angry  alarmists,  we 
wish  the  Evangelical  Clergy  nothing  worse  than  that  every 
galling  exception  to  the  perfection  of  their  Liturgy  and 
Ritual  were  done  away,  and  that  the  '  cavils'  of  Nonconformists 
were  so  far  silenced.  We  wish  that  every  clergyman  were 
like  Venn,  and  every  bishop  like  Ryder.  Then,  indeed,  the 
cause  of  Dissent  might  seem  to  be  endangered,  and  our  sec- 
tarian clergy  would  be  driven,  by  no  unholy  rivalry,  to  betake 
themselves  with  redoubled  ardour  to  their  closets  and  their 
pulpits,  in  order  to  outpreach  and  to  outlive  the  ministers 
of  this  new  and  unheard  of  Establishment.  Who  can  tell  but, 
that  as  one  plot  of  ground  after  another,  should  be  made  the 
consecrated  field  of  episcopal  labour,  the  Dissenters  would  at 
length  be  reduced  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  for  themselves, 
and  to  seek  for  room  in  the  veriest  recesses  of  society  ! 
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But  would  the  principles  on  which  we  ground  our  *  hostility* 
to  the  Establishment,  lose,  under  .this  imaginary  state  of  things, 
their  essential  importance  ?   In  our  view  they  would  not,  because 
principles  are  in  themselves  invariable.     It  is  needless  however 
to  prove,  that  so  long  as  the  Churlh  is  upheld  and  governed  by 
political  power,   and  that  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
political  agents,  such  a  state  of  things  must  remain  among  the 
wildest  dreams  of  Utopian  romance.     We  must  speak  of  things 
as  they  are.     The  Church  of  England  contains  some  of  the 
best  of  men.    It  has  particularly  of  late  years  received  an  ac- 
cession of  a  considerable  number  of  able  and  evangelical  minis- 
ters ;  but  by  far  the  majority  of  her  clergy  are  destitute  of  what 
we  deem  essential  requisites  for  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
function,  and  a  very  powerful  party  in  the  Establishment,  are 
determined  enemies  to  spiritual  Christianity.     Yet  are  they  the 
accredited  ministers  of  the  State  ;  and  they  put  forth  claims,  on 
the   ground  of  their  episcopal  appointment,   to  the  exclusive 
dispensation   of   the   Sacraments   in   their    supposed  inherent 
efficacy.    In  these  claims  the  Evangelical  party  to   a  certain 
extent  unite.   They  consider  their  interests  as  identified  with  all 
the  votaries  of  Episcopacy,  and  they  go  almost  equal  lengths 
with  the  secular  party,  in  discountenancing  the  fundamental  rights 
of  Protestantism,  and  in  refusing  communion  with  Dissenters. 
Infatuated  with  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  Establishment,  they 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  objections  against  her  Ritual  or  her  Dis- 
cipline, and  take   advantage  of  the  secular  independence  and 
credit  which  they  derive  from  the  State,  to  put  down  their  on^ 
ponents  by  the  force  of  influence.     The  consequence  is,  that  in 
numberless   instances,  the  prejudices  against  Dissenters,  as  a 
separate  caste,  proscribed  by  the  State,  and  under  the  censure 
of  the  Church,  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  Evangelical  Clergy.     The  latter,  indeed,  have  but  seldom 
hesitated  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  Dissenters,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  to  clear  their  church* 
manship  from  suspicion.     Some  awful  instances  of  the  spirit  of 
an  ecclesiastical  institute,  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  which 
men   the  foremost  in  this  class  for  their  reputed  piety,  have 
enjoined  an   attendance  on  a  profligate  administrator    of  the 
forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  preference  to  hearing  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  faithfully  expounded  in  a  Conventicle. 

In  opposition  to  this  vast  political  assemblage  of  moral  cod* 
trarieties,  in  opposition  to  this  unscriptural  combination,  as 
they  deem  it,  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  secular  power,  tb$ 
Dissenters  contend,  that  the  Kingdom  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
are  altogether  spiritual,-  and  that  Religion  is  a-  concern  -of  a- 
strictly  personal  nature;  that  the  legitimate  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  function  is  wholly  independent  on  human  enactments, 
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and  that  moral  fitness  cannot  be  communicated  by  State  ap- 
paratus; that  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  is  absolute  and  unrestricted,  and  that  the  right  to 
choose  upon  whose  spiritual  ministration  he  shall  attend,  is  the 
unalienable  birthright  of  every  responsible  agent;  that  if  this 
right  be  legitimate  under  any  circumstances,  for  instance,  in  se- 
parating jrom  the  Romish  communion,  it  must  be  held  legiti- 
mate under  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  individual  respon- 
sibility connected  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  judgement ;  that 
if  this  right  be  legitimate,  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  the  fit 
subject  of  penal  restrictions,  or  involve  any  criminality  upon 
which  civil  distinctions  may  be  founded;  and  therefore  that 
such  distinctive  enactments  arc  an  invasion  of  the  civil  free- 
dom, and  are  connected  with  an  infringement  of  the  most  sa«* 
cred  religious  rights  of  the  subject.  These  are  the  principles 
of  our  Dissent.  They  relate  to  all  that  is  dear  and  to  all  that 
Is  important.  They  are  connected  with  the  true  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  with  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 
There  are  many,  we  know,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  ijt,  Who, 
though  they  continue  to  prefer  the  advantages  connected  with 
an  Establishment,  recognise  these  fundamental  principles, 
and  look  upon  pious  Dissenters  as  brethren.  We  cannot  in'  all 
respects  ihink  as  they  do,  or,  as  we  have  made  no  vow  on 
the  subject  of  Nonconformity,  we  should  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
act  as  they  do.     We  confess  that  we  have  scruples,  like  the 

}>oor  Nonconformist  clergy  of  Charles  the  Second's  tiute,  re* 
ative  to  Baptismal  Regeneration  and  some  other  things,  which 
would  prevent  our  subscribing  ex  animo  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Offices.  Perhaps  we  may  have  other  ob- 
jections arising' from  educational  prejudice ;  but  we  wish  to  have 
it  clearly  understood,  that  the  principles  of  Dissent  have  an  ex- 
istence and  an  importance,  independent  on  these  contingent 
circumstances.  The  term  Dissenter,  indeed,  although  we  have 
no  violent  objection  to  the  designation,  is  wholly  unmeaning 
in  reference  to  our  religious  principles ;  it  simply  denotes  the 
accidental  predicament  in  which  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
^Protestants  are  placed,  in  common  with  men  of  opposite  doc* 
trinal  opinions,  by  the  political  establishment  of  the  Episcopal 
order.  With  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  liberal  views  we 
speak  of,  with  such  moderate  Churchmen,  we  never  have  toad, 
we  never  can  have,  'animosities.'  They  have  our1  honour,  our 
affection,  and  our  prayers.  For  the  sake  of  hearing  such 
men  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  go  into  their 
cathedrals,  and  join,  with  fervent  sincerity,  in  their  justly 
eulogized  Liturgy.  Nay,  most  cordially  should  we  introduce 
such  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  would  their  ecclesiastical 
polity  permit  it  into  our  pulpits,  as  well  as  into  our  houses. 
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They  understand  our  terms  of  communion.  They  are  aware 
that  we  attach  not  the  shadow  of  sanctity  to  consecrated- 
ground;  that  they  are  not  indebted  for  the  slightest  decree  of 
our  respect  to  the  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands  : — we  place  the 
Presbyterian  Clergyman,  and  the  Independent  Clergyman,  on 
exactly  the  same  eminence.  It  is  the  character  of  the  .man,  ancj 
of  his  doctrine,  that  engages  all  our  canonical  defereuce. 
We  meet  as  fellow  citizens,  as  fellow  Christians ;  and  if  JVJr. 
Biddulph  will  pass  us  by  to  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Mant  at  th$ 
altar,  though  they  quarrelled  at  the  font,  and  if  Mr.  Scott*  will 
denounce  us  as  preachers  of  rebellion,  and  if  the  Christian 
Observer  will  lose  his  temper  in  his  hurry  to  overthrow  our 
arguments,  we  will  try  not  to  scorn  them,  but  remember,  that 
much  as  they  are  ashamed  of  the  relationship,  and  ill  as  they 
have  sustained  it,  still,  they  are  our  brethren. 

i  -  ■      -    -  -  -  ■  ■   ■   ■  —    __^ 

Art.  II.  Histoire  de  I'Origine.  &c.  History  of  the  Bise,  Progress 
and  Extinction,  of  the  different  Factions  which  agitated  France 
from  the  14th  July,  1789,  till  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  In  thcee 
Volumes.     By  Joseph  Lavallee.     Price  11. 7s.    Murray.     1816, 

¥  F  the  French  are  not  first  rate  historians,  they  are  at  least  ex- 
■*■  cedent  narrators.  They  seize  with  admirable  dexterity,  and 
touch  with  inimitable  skill,  those  marking  points  which  comprise 
the  main  interest  of  the  story;  but  they  neglect  those  minor  and 
connecting  details  which  give  it  its  colour  and  character.  They 
write  as  they  declaim,  with  spirit  and  rapidity ;  hut  their  ve- 
hemence and  superfluous  energy  are  injurious  to  that  calmness 
and  steadiness  of  mind,  that  keenness  of  penetration,  and  that 
power  of  combination,  which  distinguish  the  historian  from  the 
narrator.  The  Frenchman,  in  all  that  he  writes,  as  in  all  that 
he  does,  aims  at  effect ;  and  this  cannot,  in  narration  at  least, 
be  always  obtained,  without  the  sacrifice  of  truth ;  not  that  he 
designedly  falsifies,  but  the  vivacity  of  Ids  imagination,  the  rapid 
and  fluctuating  movements  of  his  mind,  and  the  readiness  ami 
felicity  of  his  expression,  seduce  him,  and  he  wanders.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  all  this  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  exceed* 
ingly  superficial,  but  uncommonly  interesting.  It  has  muoh 
brilliant  colouring,  and  much  spirited  grouping,  together  with, 
here  and  there,  facts  both  novel  and  important ;  but  it  is  utterly 
deficient  in  that  soundness  of  intellectual  and  moral  principle, 
in  those  just,  comprehensive,  and  penetrating  views,  which,  in 
their  combination,  men  have  for  want  of  a  better  epithet,  agreed 
to  call  the  Philosophy  of  History.     In  most  of  the  publications 


*  See  a  Notice  of  Mr.  Scott'*  Letter,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Number. 
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we  hare  seen,  relating  to  the  Revolution,  tbe  writers  continually 
betray  the  partisan ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  rules  esta- 
blished in  such  cases,  on  one  side  they  lavish  a  redundant  portion 
of  laudatory  adjectives,  while  on  the  other  they  heap  an  average 
quantity  of  vituperative  substantives.  Their  own  friends  are 
vertueux,  incorruptible,  intrepide,  sublime;  while  their  op- 

Enents  are  traitres,  poltrons,  energumene*,  or  scelerats.  M. 
ivallee  is  not  quite  exempt  from  this ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
he  is  as  free  from  partiality  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
one  who  was  an  interested  spectator,  and  occasionally  an  inter- 
locutor in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  We  by  no  means 
acquiesce  in  allM.  L.'s discriminations  of  character;  we  think 
some  of  them  defective,  and  others  directly  at  variance  with 
undeniable  facts ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  conviction  and.  sincerity 
in  his  very  errors,  which,  while  we  differ  from  his  sentiments, 
leaves  our  confidence  in  his  honesty  unabated. 

In  his  preface  M.  Lavallee  justly  complains  of  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  in  England,  respecting  the  Revolution ;  and 
he  very  fairly  assigns  the  reasons.  After  adverting  to  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  first  circumstances  of  that  great  event 
were  hailed  in  this  country,  he  attributes  the  aversion  which  sub- 
sequently arose,  to  the  war,  to  the  misconceptions  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  emigrants,  and  to  the  venal  and  factious  cha- 
racter of  the  French  Journals.  In  truth,  for  want  of  authentic 
materials,  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  form  a  fair  and  im- 
partial estimate  of  the  general  character  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Respecting  the  mere  overt  acts  of  the  various  transac- 
tions, we  have  evidence  more  than  is  requisite;  but  of  their 
secret — that  is,  of  their  real  history,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
As  in  all  great  events  and  sudden  changes,  much  no  doubt  was 
the  result  of  what  is  called  accident,  but  much  more  was  the, 
effect  of  intrigue ;  and  of  this,  who,  excepting  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  shall  give  us  the  history ;  and  even  when 
given,  who  shall  ensure  its  correctness  ?  Be  this  however  as  it 
nay,  every  new  summary  of  these  events,  furnishes  us  with 
additional  facts,  and  brings  out  something  at  least  of  those  deeper 
machinations ;  and  if  the  world  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
few  years  of  peace  and  quietness,  we  may  hope  that  in  that 
respite  from  revolutionary  madness,  and  from  the  far  less 
curable  frenzy  of  imperial  ambition,  the  means  and  opportunity 
may  be  obtained,  of  forming  a  more  accurate  and  impartial 
judgement  of  the  troubled  period  through  which  ye  have  passed. 
After  having  vindicated  his  countrymen  from;  tbe  charge  of 
Jacobinism,  M.  Lavallee  describes  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  as  desirous  only  of  a  government  which  shall  be  the 
guarantee  and  conservator  of  public  liberty ;  careless  about  the 
name,  provided  the  reality  be  secured. 
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4  Why,  (he  asks,)  has  France  suffered  and  fought  through  the 
course  of  five-and-twenty  years  ?  It  was  to  attain  such  a  state  of 
things  as  I  have  just  described.     What  does  she,  at  the  present 

moment,  require  ?     That  her  strife  shall  not  have  been  in  vain 

But  I  fear  that  there  are  still  some,  whose  interests  and  prejudices  are 
in  opposition  to  this  anxious  hope  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  and  who  endeavour  by  an  odious  epithet  to  discredit  the 
wisdom  and  the  purity  of  this  desire.  These  tactics  are  not  new. 
Thus  the  Jacobins  stigmatized  as  Royalists  all  the  partisans  of  an 
equal  liberty,  and  thus  the  u&ra-royalists  reproach  as  Jacobins,  those 
Frenchmen  who  stand  up  for  a  constitutional  government.9 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  own  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  M.  L.  describes  himself  as  having  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Count  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  as  having 
assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  Louis  XVI.  He  then  passed 
into  the  service  of  Roland,  and  until  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  National  Assembly,  was  at  the  head  of  the  office  de$ 
comptes  dBcadaire*.  During  the  ministry  of  Benezech,  he 
was  principal  commissary  of  the  executive  power ;  afterwards 
he  became  confidential  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  Directory, 
and  finally,  for  ten  years,  chief  of  division  in  the  grand  chan- 
cery of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  M.  L.'s  Introduction,  without 
any  particular  claim  to  novelty  or  interest,  leads  us  through  the 
usual  routine  of  preparatory  causes,  which  gradually  but  surely 
brought  on  the  Revolution ;  the  low  and  selfish  debauchery  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  intriguing  sycophancy  of  Maupeou,  the  inde- 
cisive character  of  Louis  XVI,  the  unguarded  and  expensive 
dissipation  of  Marie  Antoinette :  and  in  addition  to  these  defect* 
of  character,  the  practical  errors  of  Louis  in  the  recall  of  the 
refractory  Parliaments,  and  the  alliance  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  these ;  with  innumerable  other  blunders,  and,  repeated 
failures,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  were  eagerly  made  use  of 
by  desperate  and  ambitious  intriguers,  to  exasperate  the  public 
mind.  Independently  of  the  weakness  of  character,  (very  dif- 
ferent from  intellectual  weakness,)  of  Louis,  his  manners  and 
habits  were  not  calculated  to  command  respect.  He  was  an 
excellent  and  sensible  man,  but  without  any  thing  dignified  or 
kingly  in  his  composition.  His  tastes  were  simple,  but  some- 
what low ;  his  ordinary  recreation  was,  we  believe,  working  in 
a  smithy ;  and  in  his  visits  to  the  theatre,  he  displayed  no  relish 
.  for  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  while  he  exhibited  the 
most  extravagant  delight  at  farcical  and  grotesque  performances* 
The  very  excellencies  of  his  character  were  injurious  to  him ; 
and  those  qualities  which  would  have  made  him  amiable  and 
respectable  as  a  private  individual,  were  destructive  of  his 
authority  as  a  monarch.  Nor  was  he  happy  in  his  choice  of 
ministers.    The  selfish  levity  of  Maurepas,  the  systematic  rest- 
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lessness  of  linen  no,  the  splendid  charlatanism  of  Calonne, 
the  vanity  and  ministerial  insignificance  of  Necker,  all,  and 
each,  contributed  to  the  sure  and  terrible  progress  of  the  gather- 
ing storm.  M.  Lavaliee  describes  the  present  king  of  Fr-nce, 
as  leading  a  retired  and  literary  life;  the  Count  d'Artois  as  in  rely 
a  rtlan  of  pleasure  ;  the  house  of  Conde  enjoying  the  otittrn  cum 
dignitate  at  Chantilli;  the  prince  of  Conti  distinguishing  himself 
by  ah  Jionmlrahle  frankness,  '  censuring  without  reserve  both 
1  men  and  things,'  and  reproving  even  his  own  son, 'whose 
'  pliant  disposition  rendered  him  more  subservient  to  the  royal 

« will.'  '       % 

But  the  fmost  popular  member  of  the  royal  family,  was  the 
miserable  Orleans;  tall  and  well  made,  but  betraying  in  his 
cttrbuncled  countenance  the  irregularities  of  his  life ;  seeking 
popularity  by  the  basest  and  most  detectable  means ;  and  col- 
lecthvg  around  him  debauchees  and  intriguers  of  the  lowest  and 
most  desperate  clfcssj  until  men  of  higher  talents  and  wider  aims, 
found  it  convenient  to  make  him  their  tool  and  their  victim.  The 
fortune  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Was  immense  ;  and  yet 
so  despicable  was  his  rapacity,  as  to  lead  him  into  the  grossest 
acts  of  meanness  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career:'  He  began 
by  seizing  the  plate  and  jewels  of  his  father's  widow,  and 
carried  his  baseness  to  the  incredible  extent  of  stealing  the  very, 
brilliants  in  which  his  father's  portrait  was  set  when  presented  to 
her.  The  Vvhole  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  its  outset ;  and  the 
only  redeeming  virtue  which  for  a  moment  mingled  itself  with 
the  mass  of  infamy,  was  manifested  in  the  calmness  and  dignity 
with  which  ftfe  met  his  merited  fate.  The  first  of  the  factions 
which,  it:  long  and  appalling  succession,  afflicted  France,  put 
this  wretched  man  forward,  as  its  ostensible  hero,  add  would 

Cabably  have  placed  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  upon  the  throne; 
t  so  excessive  was  his  cowardice,  that  it  compelled  them  to  * 
abandon  him,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  interest  and  their 
ofrn  seemed  inseparably  blended. 

I*i  the  early  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  while  there  was  much 
of  turbulence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  mnch  practical  ignorance, 
displayed  tin  the  part  of  the  new  legislators,  it  seems  to  us 
impossible  to  detry  that  there  Was  also,  especially  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  much  genuine  patriotism  and  political  integrity, 
and  in  not  a  few  individnals  commanding  superiority  of  talent; 
Of  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  Mirabeato, 
1  the  Brutus  of  patriotism,'  and  Maury,  '  the  Joftd  of  royalty ,* 
M.  Lava  I  lee  sketches  the  characters  at  length;  but  the  first  is 
so  well  known,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  portrait 
of  the  second. 

«  In  these  stormy  discussions  appeared  a  man  whose  name/during 
fotXr-aiid.twcnty  years,  has  never  oea&d  to  be  ftmousj  a  priest  whose 
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portrait  has  never  yet  been  drawn,  except  by  passion;  long  boasted  at 
their  Demosthenes  by  the  friends  of  royalty ;  long  insulted  as  a  Zoi- 
lus  by  the  pretended  friends  of  the  people;  invested  with  the  purple, 
and  the  saintly  halo,  (V aureole  des  saints,)  by  Pius  VI.;  now  made 
to  sit  in  sackcloth  by  Pius  VIL  by  that  Pope  who  was  in  turn  the 
creature,  courtier,  friend,  chief-priest,  and  evil  genius  of  Napoleon, 
but  always  infallible,  because  always  pope.     It  is  already  perceived 
that  I  speak  of  the  Abbe*  Maury ......  Born  in  the  Comtat  Venaissin, 

at  Vaureas  •  ^he  came  while  still  a  young  man,  to  Paris.     He  there 
attempted  to'tread  in  the  steps  of  Bourdaloue,  but  he  followed  with 

a  halting  pace.     He  preached,  and  preached  badly he  intro- 

duced  himself  to  Diderot,  and  told  him  his  failure  ;   his  provincial 
forwardness,  his  levitical  airs,  his  antipathy  to  prejudice,  pleased 
the  philosopher,  and  he  thought  it  a  marvellous  good  joke  to  correct, 
adorn,  and  even  to  compose  discourses  to  be  delivered  by  a  priest 
from  the  pulpit  of  truth.     Diderot  thus  metamorphosed  into  a  divine, 
puffed  his  pupil.     Maury  was  intimate  with  d'Alembert,  Marmootel, 
Helvetius,  the  baron  d'Holbach,  and  others  qf  the  same  stamp;  the, 
women  especially  assisted  to  bring  him  forward — such  was  the  school 
in  which  he  was  educated.     The  panegyric  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 
a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  was  the  result  of  this  training.     But  he 
was  poor,  and  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  be  rich.     His   friends 
laid  siege  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Abbe*   Boismont,  and  persuaded 
him  that   a  handsome   pension  would   give   him  less  trouble  than 
the  management  of  his  official   possessions ;    he  was  old,  he  loved 
case  and  quiet,  and  he  resigned  his  numerous  benefices  in  favour  of 
the  Abb.'    Maury ;    the  Abbey  of  Lyons  was  one  of  these.     This 
Abbey  is  near  reronne,  and  Maury  was  resident  there,  while  the 
election  to  the    States   General  ftwere  going  forward.    The  curS  of 
Danevoisin  was  elected,  but  after  having  excused  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  he  consented,  only  provided  they  would  give  him  Maury 
for  his  colleague.' 

We  arc  told  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh    burned   part   of  his 
History  of  the   World,  on  discovering  his  inability  to  ascer- 
tain the  particulars  of  a  transaction  which  took  place  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  Henry  IV.  listening  to  the  varying  and  contradictory 
accounts  giveu  by  bis  officers,  of  a  battle  in    which  they   had 
just  been  engaged,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed — "  So  much 
"for  the  truth  of  History"     But  we  believe  that  there  never 
ay  as  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  and  statement  on  any  subject, 
than    on  the   action  of  the  Prince  dc    Lambesc,   when  com-* 
manding  a  detachment  in  the  Tuilleries.     One  account  states 
him  to    have  charged    the  multitude  and  wantonly  sabred  a 
helpless  old  man.    '  No,'  says    another  version ;    'it  was  a 
'  young  man  who  was  trying  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by  shutting 
'  the  Pont  tournant  u      Then,  we  have  the  assurance   of  the 
Committee  of  investigation,  that  two  men  were  killed,  one  old, 
and  the  other  young.     A  fourth  authority  affirms,  that  no  one 
was  killed,  nor  even  wounded,  but  (hat  a  few  blows  were  struck 
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with  the  flat  of  the  sabre.  Now  we  have  the  deposition  of 
M.  Lavallee,  that  the  Prince  galloped  against  an  old  man, 
threw  him  down,  and  hurt  him  severely. 

If  it  were  our  intention  to  give  our  readers  the  story  of 
the  Revolution,  we  should  not  select  the  disjointed  narratives 
of  M.  L.  for  the  subject  of  a  connected  abstract.  He  sadly 
neglects  the  intermediate  gradations  ;  he  passes  from  one  series 
of  facts  to  another,  without  any  kind  oi  connexion.  He  fre- 
quently astonishes  Ins  readers  with  passages  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  admit  the  truth.  Of  the  latter  description,  there 
is  in  the  first  volume,  a  strange,  rambling  tirade,  full  of  words, 
and  hints,  and  mysteries;  but,  as  we  guess,  'signifying  no- 
'  thing.'  He  says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  the  Jesuits  had  x 
principal  share  in  the  turbulent  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  ;  that  they  were  the  secret  agents  in  all  the  marking 
events;  and  that  their  mysterious  missionaries  Were  intermingled 
with  all  classes — clergy,  nobles,  patriots,  demagogues,  and 
whispering  mischief  to  them  all.  This  is  very  fine  and  very 
frightful  for  two  or  three  pages,  but  it  requires  an  amazing 
deal  of  evidence  to  malie  it  plausible,  and  M.  Lavallee  gives 
none. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  having  completed  the  Consti- 
tution, resigned  it*  delegation,  and  was  followed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  which  held  its  first  sitting  October  1,  1701, 
The  former  distinctions  of  Royalist  and  Patriot,  were  here  lost, 
and  three  parties — the  Constitutional  Royalists,  the  Repub- 
licans, and  the  Anarchists,  began  their  mortal  strife.  The  most 
powerful  speaker,  and  indeed  in  our  opinion  the  only  genuine 
orator,  in  tins  assembly,  was  Vergniaud,  a  man  of  brilliant  talents, 
but  incorrigibly  indolent.  It  should  seem,  according  to  Ma- 
dame Roland,  that  he  was  not  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  In 
the  translation  of  her  "  Appeal"  (Johnson  1796}  she  is  made 
to  aflirin  that  '  he  did  not  speak  without  preparation,  like 
*  duadet ;  but  his  made  speeches  ....  inay  still  be  read  with  the 
'  greatest  pleasure.'  The  original  phrase,  of  which  this  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  just  rendering,  is  somewhat  more  equivocal : 
1  Iln'improvUdt  pas  com  me  Guadet,'  may  possibly  only  mean 
that  he  was  not  equal  to  (iuadct  in  off  hand  speaking,  though 
we  have  certainly  always  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
translation.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the  extraordinary  fact 
that,  though  his  intrepidity  was  unquestionable,  he  made  no 
effort  to  defend  himself  in  the  Convention  when  the  decree 
of  arrest  was  carried  against  him,  while  Lunjuiuats  displayed 
the  utmost  boldness  anil  eloquence.  M.  Lavallee,  however, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms,  which  arc  directly  «t 
variance  with  the  statement  we  have  just  given. 
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*  It  was  seldom  that  Vergniaux  delivered  a  studied  speech ;  he 
possessed  the  great  art  of  extemporizing  ;  his  reasoning  was  perfect ; 
the  connexion  of  his  ideas  exact;  his' diction  pure  and  unaffected,,. 
More  frequently  appealing  to  the  passions  than  to  the  understanding— 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening  them,  his  bold  apostrophes, 
his  terrible  imprecations,  wrested  from  enthusiasm,  what  wisdom 
would  have  withheld.  Inaccessible  to  fear,  firm  against  the  abuse* 
the  murmurs,  the  clamour  of  the  opposite  party,  nothing  disturbed 
his  presence  of  mind ;  and  watching  the  return  of  silence,  seizing 
it  with  dexterity,  he  thundered,  he  lightened,  he  triumphed* ••••• 
His  memory  was  prodigious.  The  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  was  more 
abrupt,  (saccactiej  that  of  Cazales  had  in  it  more  of  effort.  The 
Abbe  Maury  was  too  parenthetical,  and  consequently  his  meaning 
not  always  obvious.  The  eloquence  of  Vergniaux  was  like  a  fine 
summer's  day  when  the  sun  begins,  pursues,  and  ends  his  career 
without  a  cloud,  shedding  light  and  heat  in  his  brilliant  course.' 

Against  this  great  man  and  his  party,  usually  called  coK 
lectively  the  Gironde,  comprising  nearly  all  the  talents  of  the 
assembly,  Robespierre  and  his  satellites  arrayed  their  for- 
midable phalanx.  Without  either  figure,  voice,  courage,  or 
great  powers,  Maximilian  Isidore  Robespierre,  by  mere  dint 
of  steady  cunning,  destroyed  nearly  every  obstacle  in  his  way 
to  empire,  and  failed,  only  by  an  accident  as  it  appears,  of 
obtaining  the  Dictatorship  of  France.  Instead  of  acting  with 
energy  and  decision,  the  Gironde  wasted  their  time  in  secret 
consultations,  and  exhausted  their  own  popularity  and  the 
patience  of  their  auditors  in  public,  by  their  incessant  speaking. 
They  were  men  of  words,  but  their  antagonists  were  men  of 
deeds.  The  Gironde  had  not  resolute  virtue  enough  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  good  men,  nor  were  they  atrocious  enough  to 
meet  the  Jacobins  on  their  own  terms;  they  were  without 
an  effective  party,  and  they  felt  it.  They  hesitated  and  com* 
promised  ;  they  advanced  and  retired ;  they  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  did  not  long  survive  it.  Under 
the  iron  rule  of  the  anarchists,  France  became  a  scene  of  misery 
and  blood ;  the  best  of  her  sons  fell  beneath  the  revolutionary 
axe;  and  the  crushing  sway  of  her  tyrants  has  obtained  a 
distinctive  epithet  of  most  expressive  truth — the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  but  a  too  extensive  task,  to 
describe  here  the  various  struggles  of  these  conflicting  parties, 
the  heroic  but  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  more  moderate  re- 
publicans, and  the  final  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins.  Nor  can 
we  venture  on  the  detail  of  the  various  intrigues  and  contests 
which  brought  on  the  downftd  of  that  tremendous  power.  We 
find,  however,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  an  account  of  the 
terrible  debate  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Robespierre,  more 
complete  and  interesting  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
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He  had  long  convinced  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act,  that  he  considered  them  only  as  the  instruments 
of  his  elevation,  and  that  whenever  his  timid  jealousy  should 
suspect  in  them  any  intention  of  rivalry,  their  fate  was  deter- 
mined. After  having  raised  himself  to  power  by  the  assistance 
of  Danton,  he  had  sent  hiin  to  the  scaffold;  others  of  his 
friends  had  at  different  periods  shared  the  same  destruction. 
Billaud  de  Varcnnes  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  his  associates  in 
crime,  aud  members  with  him  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  determined  to.  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  anticipate  it.  After  various  manceuvres  and  transactions, 
in  which  the  cowardice  of  Robespierre  neutralized  the  des- 
perate energy  of  his  devoted  partisans,  the  decisive  day  arrived— 
the  ever  famous  9  Thermidor. 

'  Never  since  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  had  the  Convention  been  so 
numerous.  At  ten  o'clock  it  was  all  assembled.  The  mob  of  Ro- 
bespierre filled  the  tributes.  He  appeared;  murmurs  announced 
his  arrival ;  he  entered  elate  with  hope  ;  he  sat  down  depressed  with 
fear.  St.  Just  ascended  the  tribune,  but  he  had  uttered  only  a  few 
sentences  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Tallien  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain,*  (a  part  of  the  hall  so  called,) 

The  speech  which  is  quoted  by  M.  Lavallee,  as  delivered  by 
Tallien,  is  evidently  from  recollection  only,  and  we  shall  therefore 
pass  it  by ;  but  we  have  before  us  in  another  work  a  descrip- 
tion of  Tallien's  person  and  manner  on  this  occasion,  which  we 
shall  insert. 

*  In  how  high  a  rank  does  that  orator  deserve  to  be  placed,  who, 
concealing  a  dagger  in  his  vest,  durst  form  the  fearless  resolution  of 
sacrificing  Robespierre  in  full  senate,  if  his  eloquence  had  failed  to 
beat  down  the  tyrant,  and  who  overthrew  him  Dy  the  force  of  his 
words  alone.  Sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  record  the  ter- 
rible and  vehement  eloquence  of  Tallien  in  that  decisive  moment. 
Never  perhaps  did  any  orator  combine  such  physical  and  moral 
powers  to  uncover  an  abyss  and  reveal  its  dangers  to  his  affrighted 
hearers.  Never  was  a  more  rapid  and  more  terrible  impulse  com- 
municated :  his  voice,  his  gesture,  his  broken  words,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing with  anger  and  horror,  the  shuddering  of  his  whole  frame/  all 
announced  the  sublimest  effort  of  human  eloquence.  It  triumphed; 
and  had  this  been  its  only  service  to  humanity,  its  blessings  should 
be  held  in  eternal  memory.  ( Bibliotheque  <Pun  homme  de  govt. 
Vol.  4>.p.  212./ 

We  return  to  M.  Lavallee. 

*  Hardly  had  Tallien  finished,  when  Robespierre  darted  to  the 
tribune.  At  the  same  moment,  twenty  members  rush  towards  it* 
Instantly  the  whole  mountain  arose,  and  cries  of— -dovon  tuilh  Robes- 
pierre— dawn  tvith  the  tyrant,  resounded  from  every  side.  Vadier, 
Amar,  Bourdon  de  1'Oise,  Lecointre  de  Versailles,  Collot  d'Herbois* 
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Leonard  Bourdon,  Javogue,  Legendre,  even  Billaud  de  Varennes, 
roused  from  his  profound  dissimulation  by  a  dexterous  appeal  from 
Tallien,  spoke  in  succession.  O  what  crimes,  what  hateful  intrigues* 
what  bloody  oppressions,  what  unheard  of  iniquities,  were  brought 
to  light  on  that  terrible  morning!  During  more  than  two  hours 
Robespierre  was  absolutely  in  convulsions ;  all  the  movements  of  his 
frame  expressed  the  rage  which  devoured  him.  A  hundred  times 
did  he  demand  permission  to  speak,  and  could  not  obtain  it.  He 
clung  to  the  stair  of  the  tribune,  and  could  not  be  torn  from  it,  and 
in  this  position  the  speakers  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, seemed  like  so  many  divinities  launching  thunders  at  his 
head,  and  the  countless  details  of  his  atrocities  streamed  upon  him 
like  a  rain  of  fire.  His  strength  at  last  gave  way.  He  sought  on 
every  seat  a  resting  place,  and  every  where  met  with  a  repulse.  He 
was  pursued  from  place  to  place  with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  When 
he  seemed  nearly  fainting,  one  said  to  him,  "  You  are  choaked  tuith  the 
blood  of  Danton"  "  Wretch,  touch  not  that  bench,"  exclaimed 
another,  "for  there  sat  Vergniaux.  He  advanced  to  the  galleries, 
and  raising  his  arms  towards  those  who  filled  them,  exclaimed,  Will 
you  abandon  me,  tvill  you  suffer  me  to  perish  ;  me, your  champion? — All 
were  silent ;  and  those  very  men  wno  were  posted  there  by  himself, 
terrified  at  so  unexpected  a  scene,  remained  motionless  at  his  appeal. 
Kobespierre,  sinking  with  exhaustion,  succeeded  once  more  in 
reaching  the  front  of  the  tribune.  Thuriot  was  president.  Robes- 
pierre exclaimed  to  him :  President  of  assassins,  Jbr  the  last  time  I 
ask  leave  to  speak.  At  this  moment  a  general  cry  bursts  forth— -7%* 
decree  of  accusation  to  the  vote  !  The  President  put  the  question,  and 
not  a  single  deputy  kept  his  seat/ 

At  this  very  time,  when  Robespierre  seemed  abandoned  by 
all,  and  hunted  to  the  very  precipice  of  his  fate,  a  dreadful 
proof  was  afforded  of  the  awful  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. One  member  demanded  to  be  included  in  his  act  of 
accusation,  and  when  he  was  conveyed  to  prison  by  the  gens- 
(Tarmes,  the  jailors  one,  and  all,  refused  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  receiving  him,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  commune 
which  immediately  ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  rung  and  declared 
itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Had  Robespierre  possessed 
common  courage,  he  would  probably  even  now  have  been  vic- 
torious ;  but  he  was  wholly  unmanned ;  he  wept  like  an  infant, 
and  whined  most  lamentably  about  the  ingratitude  of  men.  Iq 
the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  acted,  with* 
promptness  and  decision.  Legendre,  singly,  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  by  his  rude  but  vigorous  eloquence,  actually 
dispersed  them,  put  out  the  lights,  locked  the  doors,  and  car- 
ried the  keys  to  the  Convention:  Barras  and  Leonard  Bourdon 
collected  some  batallions  of  national  guards,  and  their  columns 
met  at  the  house  of  the  commune.  They  ascended  the  staircase 
amid  shouts  of  Vice  la  Conventiony  and  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bespierre was  at  an  end.    As  another  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
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history,  and  even  of  evidence,  we  may  refer  to  the  different  trays 
of  narrating  one  of  the  most  important  particulars  in  the  fall  of 
.  this  execrable  being.  His  jaw-bone  was  broken  by  a  pistol- 
shot: — Who  fired  it?  General  report  affirmed  that  it  was 
himself.  M.  Lavallee  was  told  by  well-informed  men,  that  it 
was  a  gen-cParme.  The  Dictionnaire  de*  Homme*  Mar- 
quanx  hints  that  his  brother  pulled  the  trigger.  On  turning 
to  the  Dictionnaire  Hititorique,  we  find  the  name  of  the  gen- 
darme Charles  Meda  to  whom  the  honour  of  shooting  him  is 
assigned ;  and  to  crown  this  assemblage  of  contradictions, 
Beaulieu,  in  his  very  interesting  Essai*  Historiques,  affirms 
that  it  was  Robespierre  himself  who  fired  the  pistol,  and  pro- 
duces in  a  note  the  testimony  of  the  keeper  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  who  was  of  course  on  the  spot,  and  declares  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  act. 

(To  be  continued  J 

Art.  III.  Sermons:  By  Thomas  Snell  Jones,  D.D.  Minister  of 
Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  504.  Price  10s.  6d* 
White,  Edinburgh.    Longman  and  Co.  London.     1816. 

npHERE  are  many  of  the  constituents  of  spoken  eloquence 
-*•  that  cannot  be  Unbodied  into  a  volume,  or  offered  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  eye  through  the  medium  of  authorship. 
There  are  the  tone  of  earnestness  which  may  be  heard,  and  the 
manner  of  sincerity  which  may  be  witnessed,  and  the  eye  of 
intelligent  sensibility  which  may  be  seen,  and  the  vehemence  of 
an  impassioned  delivery  which  may  be  made  to  stimulate  and  to 
warn  the  spectators,  and  all  that  significancy  of  gesture  and  of 
action,  which  carries  in  it  a  real  conveyance  both  of  meaning 
into  the  understanding,  and  of  affection  into  the  hearts,  of  those 
who  are  listening  to  some  exhibition  of  oratory, — every  one  of 
which  may  tell  most  eloquently  and  most  powerfully  upon  an 
audience,  and  yet  neither  of  which  can  be  introduced  by  any 
artifice  of  human  skill  within  the  limits  of  a  written  composition. 
We  can  insert  nothing  into  a  book,  but  bare  words  ;  andt  hough 
it  be  true  that  even  words  without  any  accompaniment  whatever, 
may  express  all  the  fire,  and  all  the  earnestness,  aud  all  the  glow 
and  intensity  of  feeling,  and  all  the  tone  of  intelligence  to  Which 
we  have  just  now  adverted,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many 
who  possess  all  these  attributes  of  the  judgement  and  of  the 
fancy,  and  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  putting  forth  the 
expression  of  them  by  the  vehicle  of  a  written  communication. 
There  are  many  who  carry  in  their  minds  all  the  conceptions  of 
genius,  but  who  seem  to  want  the  one  faculty  of  rendering  them 
faithfully  and  impressively  in  written  language.  Who  can  speak 
all  their  conceptions  with  adequate  effect,  and  that  too  not  merely 
because  they  have  all  the  natural  signs  of  communication  at 
their  command,  but  because  stich  is  the  habit  of  their  minds,  that 
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in  the  present  extemporaneous  workings  of  thought  and  of  ima- 
gination, they  experience  a  flow,  and  a  facility,  and  an  appro- 
priateness of  utterance,  the  distinct  words  of  which,  could  they 
have  been  substantiated  at  the  time  in  the  indelibility  of  written 
characters,  would  have  offered  a  lively  impress  of  the  talent 
which  gave  them  birth ;  but  which,  in  the  cool  and  deliberate 
efforts  of  composition,  they  find,  from  a  single  defect  either 
of  practice  or  of  origiual  constitution,  they  are  not  able  to  create 
anew  or  to  recall. 

Written  language  is  an  expedient  framed  to  meet  the  infir- 
mities of  our  present  state ;  and  in  a  more  perfect  condition  of 
being,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  no  use  and  no  demand 
for  it.  It  is  the  mortality  of  our  nature  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  stamping  upon  durable  records  the  wisdom 
of  one  generation  and  transmitting  it  to  another;  and  it  is  through 
a  defect  in  the  faculties  of  memory  and  imitation,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  send  to  a  distance  the  products  of  a  powerful  and  original 
mind,  by  the  living  conveyance  of  oral  testimony.  Jusfcconceive 
these  distempers  of  the  species  to  be  done  away,  and  the  faculty 
of  writing  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  establish  either  a 
distant  or  a  posthumous  reputation.  And  this  may  lead  us  to 
perceive  upon  how  slender  a  distinction  it  is  that  such  a  reputa- 
tion is  earned  by  some,  and  is  utterly  placed  without  the  reach 
and  the  attainment  of  others  ;  and  how  far  the  few  names  that 
have  come  down  to  posterity,  as  marking  out  the  most  able,  or 
the  most  profound,  or  the  most  eloquent  of  our  race,  there  may 
be  thousands  who  possessed  every  one  of  these  attributes  as 
richly  and  as  substantially  as  they,  but  who,  now  personally  with- 
drawn from  us,  have  no  place  whatever  either  in  the  praise  or 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  circumstance  additional  to  all  we  have  enume- 
rated, which  serves  to  widen  the  distinction  between  the  effects 
of  his  spoken  and  of  his  written  eloquence,  when  a  preacher  of 
sermons  becomes  an  author  of  sermons.  There  is  generally  a 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  people,  to  cherish  a  cordiality 
and  a  kitraliness  of  good-will  towards  their  minister.  Conceive 
then  a  minister  not  merely  to  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
attachment  of  his  hearers,  bnt  every  thing  to  enthrone  himself 
in  their  hearts,  and  so  to  have  cultivated  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral relation,  as  to  have  become  an  object  of  devoted  and  enthu- 
siastic regard  to  all  his  congregation.  Here  is  a  peculiar  source 
of  impression  with  which  the  public  at  large  cannot  possibly 
sympathize.  They  cannot  be  made  to  feel  Tike  his  own  people 
the  personal  worth  of  him  who  is  addressing  them,  nor  to  kindle 
at  the  warmth  of  his  known  and  affectionate  anxiety  for  their 
best  interests,  nor  to  be  grateful  for  his  unwearied  kindness  to 
themselves  and  their  families,   nor   to    read  with  indulgence 
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what  they  are  sure  has  flowed  from  the  inspiration  of  ferrent 
piety,  nor  to  associate  with  the  composition  all  that  weight  of 
authority  which  lies  in  the  character  of  him  who  gave  it T>irtb, 
nor  to  hear  the  voice  and  perceive  the  expression  of  an  un- 
questionable friendship  throughout  all  its  pages.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances a  congregation  is  not  to  wonder,  if  the  suffrage  of 
the  public  voice  shall  not  altogether  harmonize  with  the  accla- 
mations of  their  loud  and  sincere  popularity,  or  if  they  who  are 
in  full  possession  of  all  those  accompaniments  which  give  an 
aid  and  an  energy  to  every  sentence  of  the  volume  that  has  been 
presented  to  them,  shall  both  feel  its  merits  and  sound  its  eulo- 
gies far  beyond  the  pitch  of  its  distant  and  general  estimation. 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  those  volumes  of  sermons  which  are  annually  presented 
to  the  world.     But  it  will  do  more  than  explain,  it  will  also  justify 
this  multiplicity.     However  little  the  community  at  large  may 
be  attracted  by  the  nakedness  of  the  written  composition,  it 
comes  to  the  people  who  heard  it  with  the  force  of  all  those 
associations  which   gave  their  peculiar   effect  to  -the   spoken 
addresses  of  their  minister.     They  read  the  volume  differently 
from  others,  for  they  read  it  with  the  recollection  upon  them  of 
the  tone,  and  the  manner,  and  the  earnestness,  and  the  irop&s- 
sionate  vehemency  of  its  author.    They  read  it  with  the  whole 
impression  of  his  personal  influence  and  character  upon  their 
minds,    and   this  renders  the  volume  a  more    useful    and  a 
more  affecting  memorial  to  them,  than  it  ever  can  be  to  the 
public  at  large.    And  this  is  a  reason  that,  apart  from  general 
advantage  altogether,   volumes    of   sermons   should    be   fre- 
quently published  for  the  good  of  the  congregation  in  whose 
hearing  they  were  delivered.     It  is  true  that  the  tameness  of 
many  sermons,  and  the  exceeding  frequency  of  their  appearance 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  have  served   to  vulgarize*   and 
to  degrade  them  in  the  common  estimation;  but  the  benefit  they 
confer  on  those  to  whom  their  author  is  endeared  by  the  ties  of 
long  and  affectionate  intercourse,  much  more  than  compensates 
for  that  humble  rank  in  the  field  of  general  literature,  to  which 
this  class  of  compositions  has  now  fallen. 

These  remarks  by  no  means  apply  in  their  full  extent  to  the 
volume  that  is  now  before  us.  It  possesses  undoubted  claims 
on  the  general  attention  of  the  public ;  but  the  deductions  to 
which  we  have  now  adverted,  must  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
be  made  from  every  book  of  sermons.  And  accordingly  we  cannot 
but  remark  of  the  present  volume,  that  however  high  and  howr 
ever  well  founded  its  claims  may  be,  it  does  not  in  our  judgement 
present  to  the  world  at  large  an  adequate  impress  of  that  power 
of  conception,  that  richness  of  fancy,  that  versatility  of  illus- 
tration, that  decisive  boldness  of  announcement,  that  warmth 
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of  pastoral  tenderness,  and  even  that  capability  of  impressive 
and  significant  language,  which  we  know  the  Author  to  possess, 
and  by  (he  weekly  display  of  which  he  so  often  transports  and, 
overpowers  the  sensibilities  of  his  own  congregation.  We, 
trust  that  the  work  before  us  will  stand  high  in  general  estima- 
tion; but  we  think  that  on  the  strength  of  the  above  remarks 
we  may  say  with  certainty  of  the  sermons,  that  they  will  not 
occupy  the  same  rank  in  general  authorship,  which  they  do  in 
the  esteem  of  those  who  sit  under  the  ministration  of  Dr.  Jones, 
and  bear  witness  to  those  rapid  energies  both  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  which  in  the  moment  of  delivery  he  brings  so 
successfully  into  action. 

This  author  is,  in  the  whole  style  and  substance  of  his  senti- 
ments, evangelical.  It  is  quite  clear  from  these  sermons, 
that  were  he  formally  questioned  as  to  his  faith  in  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  he 
would  not  most  firmly  and  most  zealously  recognise.  And  this* 
may  be  ascertained  in  two  ways  ; — either  directly — by  the  precise 
and  positive  announcements  which  the  Author  makes  upon  the- 
subject,  or  indirectly — by  the  obviously  prevailing  tone  which  his 
belief  in  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament  gives  to  all  his 
remarks  Now,  there  is  a  numerous  class  both  of  readers  and  of 
bearers,  who  will  not  be  satisfied,  except  on  the  first  evidence,, 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  him  who  addresses  them.  There  is 
what  we  would  call  a  morbid  jealousy  upon  this  subject;  and 
the  preacher,  if  conscious  of  its  existence,  will  go  out  of  his 
direct  and  natural  way  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  ap- 
peasing it.  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  that  this 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  others  will  often  excite  his  own  appre- 
hensions, and  to  ensure  his  own  orthodoxy,  he  will  constantly 
ipake  the  most  obtrusive  and  ostentatious  displays  of  iL 
fearful  lest  every  sentiment  should  not  be  in  express  an<J 
visible  subordination  to  the  strictest  principles  of  Calvinism*. 
He  will  not  venture  to  urge  a  single  duty,  without  guard- 
ing the  exhortation  by  an  interposed  remark  about  the  doc- 
trine of  merit,  or  of  spiritual  influence;  and  thus  labouring, 
under  the  burden  of  the  whole  system,  he  will  prosecute  his 
tardy  way  through  the  fields  of  practical  Christianity,  incum- 
bering himself  with  the  task  of  bringing  out  into  manifest  and 
undeniable  display,  the  consistency  of  all  that  proceeds  from 
him,  with  the  articles  of  the  evangelical  creed. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  a  mature  and  established  faith  in  these 
articles,  would  give  rise  to  a  freer  and  more  spontaneous  and 
untrammelled  style  of  observation,  both  on  the  duties  and  on  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  will  come  at  length 
rather  to  be  proceeded  on,  than  to  be  made  the  subjects  of 
distinct  and  repeated  avowal.     They  will  not  be  so  frequently 
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nor  90  systematically  asserted  as  at  first ;  because,  allogethei 
free  from  any  conscious  disposition  on  his  own  part  to  question  the 
truth  of  them,  a  Christian  author  will  take  them  up  as  unques- 
tionable, ami  turn  them  to  their  immediate  and  their  practical 
application.  He  at  length  loses  sight  of  them  as  topics  of 
controversy  ;  and  resting  in  them  with  a  kind  of  axiomatic  con- 
fidence, he  will  consider  it  as  quite  unnecessary  to  vindicate  or  to 
avow  them,  or  to  expatiate  upon  them,  at  every  step  in  the  train 
of  his  observations.  In  this  way  the  train  will  get  on  more 
quickly,  anil  the  observations  will  be  greatly  more  multiplied  ; 
a  wider  range  will  be  taken  by  him,  who,  emancipated  from 
all  his  fears  and  from  all  his  scrupulosities,  will  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  a  bold  and  immediate  entrance  upon  every 
question  of  duty  which  presents  itself,  and  to  draw  his  illus- 
trations from  every  quarter  of  human  experience:  and  hence  it  is, 
that  be  will  not  be  ever  at  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  ;  but 
with  a  mind  already  made  up  on  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  will  for  that  very  reason  be  at  large  for  a 
more  extended  scope,  and  be  able  to  lay  before  his  readers  a 
richer  and  more  abundant  variety. 

But  we  have  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on  the  preliminaries  of  the 
subject,  and  must  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few 
extracts  from  the  book  itself.  Its  Author  appears  to  possess 
that  mature  and  established  faith,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
All  his  perceptions  are  evidently  those  of  an  evangelical  mind, 
but  of  a  mind  so  habitually  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
essential  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they  have 
long  ceased  to  offer  themselves  in  that  questionable  light,  which 
tends  to  excite  so  much  vehement  asseveration  about  them, 
from  less  confident  and  less  experienced  theologians.  And 
accordingly,  one  great  charm  of  his  sermons  is,  that  they  are 
altogether  free  from  that  rigidity  of  complexion,  which  the 
intolerance  and  the  jealousy  of  system  too  often  impart  to  the 
performances  of  many  Christian  writers.  He  compromises  no 
truth.  He  betrays  no  dereliction  of  the  principles  of  that  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Nay,  when  they  form 
the  direct  topic  of  his  expositions,  he  most  fully  and  most 
earnestly  contends  for  them.  But  instead  of  constantly  la- 
bouring after  the  defence  and  establishment  of  these  principles 
lie  appears  to  give  a  far  more  effective  testimony  to  their 
reality  and  importance,  by  assuming  them,  and  adopting  them, 
and  conducting  us  at  once  to  that  subject  which  is  more  nearly 
and  immediately  allied  to  the  text  of  Scripture  he  has  fixed 
upon. 

The  Sermons  of  this  volume  are  twenty  in  number ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  their  texts  and  titles  :  I.  The  Duties  and  Difficulties  of 
the  Christian  Ministry.  SCor.ii.  14—16.     II.  The  Rowan"    " 
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receiving  a  Prophet.  Matt.  x.  41.  III.  On  Self-denial.  Mark, 
viii.  34.  IV.  On  the  Benefits  of  Religious  Worship.  2  Sam. 
yi.  17—20.  V.  The  Power  of  Christ  to  forgive  Sins.  Matt, 
ix.  6.  VI.  A  peculiar  View  of  the  Death  of  Christ.  John,  xii. 
31—33.  VII.  The  Virtue  of  the  Death  of  Christ.  John,  xii. 
31—33.  VIII.  The  Consequences  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 
John  xiL  31 — 33.  IX.  The  Improvement  of  the  Ascension  and 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.  Acts,  i.  9 — 11.  X.  Abraham 
offering  up  his  Son  Isaac.  Heb.  xi.  17 — 19.  XI.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Salvation,  the  Study  of  Angels.  1  Peter,  i.  12.  XII. 
Joy  in  Heaven  on  the  Repentance  of  a  Sinner.  Luke,  xv.  7. 
XIII.  On  Apostasy.  Heb.  x.  28,  29.  XIV.  The  Choice  of 
Moses.  Heb.  xi.  24—26.  XV.  The  Effect  of  the  Con  versation 
on  the  Wav  to  Eminaus.  Luke,  xxiv.  32.  XVI.  On  the  Fear 
of  Death.  Psalm  lv.  4.  XVII.  Christian  Estimate  of  Life. 
Mark,  viii.  35.  XVIII.  Nature,  Necessity,  and  Utility  of  the 
Death  of  Christ.  Luke,  xxiv.  25, 26.  XIX  On  Selfishness. 
Phil,  h\  21.     XX.  Tbe  Heavenly  Home.  John,xiv.  2. 

In  the  second  sermon,  on  the  Reward  of  receiving  a  Pro- 
phet, preached  upon  the  introduction*  of  a  minister  among  his 
people,  we  have  the  following  sound  and  judicious  advice  to 
the  people  ou  the  subject  of  their  week-day  intercourse  with 
their  clergyman. 

*  The  object  of  his  ministry,  remember,  is  spiritual ;  and  you  re* 
ceive  him  with  the  avowed  intention  of  being  assisted  by  him  in 
forming  your  spiritual  character.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  secu- 
larize him;  for,  if  you  do,  the  grand  object  of  his  settlement  among 
you  will  be  lost.  Receive  him  to  the  hospitality  of  your  families; 
but  let  not  your  table  become  to  him  a  snare.  Treat  him  as  your  com- 
panion and  your  friend ;  but  never  reduce  him  to  the  painful  alter- 
native of  leavigg  your  company  or  compromising  his  character.9 
pp.  65,  66. 

Dr.  Jones  has  long  been  considered  as  a  master  in  the  art  of 
arrangement, — of  constructing  such  a  skilful  and  comprehensive 
frame- work  of  a  discourse,  as  enables  him,  by  the  filling  up  of  its 
separate  compartments,  to  exhaust  the  text,  and  the  subject  em- 
braced by  it.  And  we  are  persuaded  from  the  examples  of  this 
in  the  sermons  before  us,  that  he  would  offer  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  by  presenting  to  them  his  compendiary  views 
of  the  many  texts  he  has  elucidated  in  the  course  of  his  lengthened 
and  laborious  ministry. 

i  "  • 

*  It  is  customary  in  Scotland,  that  on  the  first  sabbath  of  a  mi- 
nister's connexion  with  his  people,  the  forenoon  service  should  be 
conducted  by  a  clerical  friend  of  his  own,  who  on  preaching  an  ap- 
propriate sermon  on  the  duties  of  ministers  and  people  is  said  to  in- 
troduce the  minister  to  his  new  congregation,  !      ~ 
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We  have  already  prepared  the  reader  for  the  freedom  and  the 
frequency  of  this  Author's  descents  into  all  the  minute  and 
actual  varieties  of  human  experience.  In  his  sermon  on  the 
-Benefits  of  Religious  Worship  to  a  man's  own  household, 
we  are  much  pleased  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  enters 
into  all  the  relations  of  a  family.  He  is  we  think  very  usefully 
employed,  when  he  steps  into  these  everyday  scenes,  and 
prosecutes  his  remarks  on  such  familiar  exhibitions  of  human 
life  as  the  following. 

*  Men  of  an  irreligious  character  generally  rush  into  the  married 
state,  either  from  unjustifiable  motives,  or  with  too  high  ideas  of  the 
felicity  which  it  ought  to  confer.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
they  soon  meet  with  disappointment.  But,  instead  of  imputing  this, 
as  they  ought,  to  their  own  folly  and  rashness,  they  either  unfairly 
lay  the  blame  on  the  state  itself,  or  ungenerously  attach  it  to  the 
person  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  it.  Hence,  to  the  most 
idolatrous  professions  of  attachment,  succeed  the  most  marked  neglect, 
the  most  frigid  coolness,  the  most  brutish  severity  of  temper,  lan- 
guage and  conduct ;  the  wife  becomes  the  most  miserable  of  mortals; 
and  of  all  her  misery  her  husband  is  the  author.  The  religious  man, 
On  the  contrary,  instructed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  will  choose  his 
companion  for  life  from  among  those  who  fear  the  Lord ;  and  towards 
her  the  predilection  of  judgment,  and  the  affection  of  nature,  are 
strengthened  and  improved  by  the  principle  of  grace.  His  ideas  of 
human  felicity  being  corrected  by  the  declarations  of  religion,  and 
a  sense  of  personal  depravity,  instead  of  disappointment,  he  ex- 
periences more  real  happiness  in  that  state  than  his  most  sanguine 
'  hopes  had  anticipated.  Well  he  knows,  that  in  human  beings  perfect 
wisdom  and  goodness  do  not  reside.  Should  he,  therefore,  discover  in 
his  wife  a  portion  of  that  imperfection  which  enters  into  the  cha- 
racter of  every  mortal  creature,  instead  of  alienating  his  affections, 
it  will  lead  him  to  redouble  his  expressions  of  attachment  and  ten- 
derness towards  her.  To  love  her  person,  to  provide  for  her  wants, 
to  anticipate  her  wishes,  to  alleviate  her  pains,  to  prevent  her  fears, 
to  raise  her  thoughts  to  heaven,  to  assist  her  in  placing  her  con- 
fidence in  the  rock  of  ages,  to  promote  her  happiness  and  joy,  are  the 
subjects  of  his  unremitted  attention  and  prayers.  A  man  himself,  of 
like  passions  with  others,  he  will  not  escape  his  share  of  provocation 
and  offence;  but  conscience  before  God  and  towards  his  wife, 
will  lead  him  sternly  and  successfully  to  repel  their  influence.* 
pp.  109,  110. 

*  Although  the  head  of  a  family,  when  religious,  is  its  greatest 
blessing,  yet  if  religion  reign  in  its  other  branches,  he  will  not 
be  its  only  blessing.  Another  will  appear,  the  next  in  order,  and 
very  little  inferior  in  point  of  importance,  in  the  wifq,  the  mother  and 
the  mistress.  In  her,  if  the  meekness  of  Christ  be  added  to  the 
softness  of  her  sex, — if  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  be  added  to 
natural  sagacity  and  prudence, — if  the  love  of  God  be  combined  with 
that  to  her  husband,  she  will,  by  Divine  grace,  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  her  family.    She  will  soothe  the  cares  of  her  husband,  she 
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will  increase  his  substance,  she  will  be  a  most  effectual  assistant  in 
carrying  on  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  family,  in  which 
she  will  promote  affecion,  regularity,  and  happiness;  she  will  almost 
entirely  bear  its  cares,  and  prepare  its  joys  ;  she  will  encourage  the 
faith  and  hope  of  eyery  individual  within  it,  and  will  walk  with  them 
as  an  heir  of  the  grace  of  life/  p.  117. 

'  Nor  mtfst  the  importance  of  servants  in  the  estimate  of  family  hap- 
piness be  at  all  overlooked,  for  when  they  are  of  such  as  fear  the 
Lord,  they  are  a  signal  blessing  to  the  family.  In  vain  are  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  erected  at  the  most  enormous  expence  ;  in  vain 
are  they  stored  with  all  the  profusion  which  the  possession  of  wealth 
can  suggest,  and  adorned  with  all  the  grandeur  which  the  pride  of 
rank  can  justify ;  in  vain  are  they  surrounded  with  ali  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  and  distinguished  as  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  the 
gay  ; — with  ali  these  advantages,  small,  very  small  indeed,  will  be  the 
comfort  of  their  lords,  if  all  the  while  the  servants  are  perverse,  vex- 
atious and  dishonest  *  pp.  118,   119. 

But  this  Author  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  range  of 
topics.  In  some  of  his  sermons  he  has  selected  a  leading  doc* 
trine  of  Christianity,  and  in  his  illustration  of  it  he  gives  his  reader 
the  full  advantage  of  that  bold  and  extensive  style  of  thinking 
by  which  he  places  familiar  truths  in  a  new  attitude  ana 
throws  over  them  the  light  of  novel  and  original  illustration.  He 
has  escaped  from  that  monotony  of  observation,  into  which 
the  training  of  a  scholastic  orthodoxy  has  drawn  so  many  of  our 
theologians.  He  is  uniformly  scriptural ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  uttered  a  single  sentiment  of  which  the  most  jealous  and 
inquisitorial  Calvinism  can  disapprove.  But  he  betrays  uone  of 
that  fearful  ness,  none  of  that  cautious  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  a  defined  representation,  which  we  suspect  to  have  had  a 
cramping  andfrigorificinfluence  on  much  of  our  modern  preaching. 
He  expatiates  with  all  the  freeness  of  a  mind  at  ease  on  the 
subject  of  orthodoxy  ;  not  because  he  disdains  or  refines  any  one 
of  its  articles,  but  because,  incorporated  as  they  are  with  his 
general  habit  of  thinking,  he  feels  about  them  all  the  repose  of  a 
most  secure  and  inviolable  attachment.  There  is  accordingly, 
even  when  employed  upon  some  peculiarity  of  the  Christian- 
faith,  little  of  the  tone  of  controversy,  and  no  anxious 
setting  off  of  his  own  doctrinal  accuracy,  to  be  met  with;  but 
with  a  mind  evidently  cast  in  the  mould  of  evangelical  truth, 
he  oversteps  all  the  abridged  and  com  pen  diary  systems  of 
theology,  and  feels  himself  free  to  expatiate  on  a  rich  and 
variegated  field  of  observation. 

The  above  remark  was  forcibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal 
of  that  sermon  in  which  Dr.  J.  treats  of  the  Power  of  Christ  to 
forgive  Sins.  It  has  been  denominated  one  of  the  greatest  se- 
crets of  practical  Godliness,  to  combiue  a  reigning  sense  of  se- 
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curity  in  theTorgiveness  of  sin  with  an  earnest  and  an  operative 
sentiment  of  abhorrence  at  sin  itself.  The  believing  contem- 
plation of  Christ,  according  to  the  real  character  which  belongs 
to  him,  resolves  this  mystery  ;  and  we  felt  as  if  a  new  flood  of 
light,  was  bursting  in  upon  our  mind  on  this  subject  by  that 
power  and  liveliness  of  exhibition  which  characterize  the 
sketches  of  our  original  and  adventurous  Author.  In  the 
compass  of  a  single  paragraph  he  has  to  our  satisfaction  given 
a  convincing  and  impressive  view  of  the  link  by  which  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  are  riveted  in  the  person  of  the  same 
individual  into  one  close  and  indissoluble  alliance.  He  inquires 
into  the  kind  of  power  that  is  requisite  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  It  cannot  he  a  power  to  dispense  with  the  authority  of 
the  law.  It  cannot  be  a  power  to  make  the  law  bend  to  the 
criminal.  It  cannot  be  a  power  to  frustrate  the  object  of 
the  law.  And  none  therefore  can  have  power  to  remit  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  upon  the  offender,  but  he  who  can  magnify  it 
and  make  it  honourable ;  he  who  can  uphold  it  in  the  im- 
mutability of  all  its  sanctions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  who 
can  so  turn  and  so  subdue  the  personal  character  of  the  offender, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  heart  and  of  inclination  which  has 
taken  place  upon  hiin,  there  might  be  a  real  security  established 
for  his  future  respect  and  obedience  to  all  the  commandments* 
It  serves  to  magnify  every  idea  of  the  exquisite  wisdom 
which  presided  over  the  plan  of  our  redemption,  when  we  think 
how  all  this  power  meets  in  Christ;  iu  Him  who  took  upon  his 
own  person  the  punishment  that  we  should  have  borne ;  in  Him 
who,  descending  from  his  place  of  glory,  has  exalted  the  law 
by  putting  himself  under  the  weight  of  its  indispensable  sanations; 
in  Him  who  has  at  the  same  time  had  such  a  power  committed 
to  him,  that  he  can  revolutionize  by  the  Spirit  which  is  at  his 
giving,  the  whole  desires  and  principles  of  those  who  believe  in 
him,  so  that  they  shall  love  the  law  of  God,  and  Relight  in  ren- 
dering to  it  all  honour  and  all  obedience.  Contemplating  this  last 
as  essential  to  the  power  of  awarding  forgivenes,  it  will 
dispose  us  cordially  to  go  along  with  the  whole  process  of  sanc- 
tification, to  perceive  that  the  great  Mediator  must  renew  those 
for  whom  he  has  secured  acceptance  with  God  before  he  has 
completed  his  undertaking  upon  them ;  and  that  in  fact  we 
are  not  the  subjects  of  his  mediation  unless  we  are  prosecuting 
diligently  the  renewal  of  heart  and  of  mind,  and  submitting 
ourselves  faithfully  to  all  the  requirements  of  holiness.  But 
on  this  subject  let  our  Author  speak  for  himself. 

*  From  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  nature  of  forgiveness  oi 
sinQ,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  person  who  undertakes  to  exercise 
this  power  should  first  of  all  be  inflexibly  just.  The  law  of  God  is  a 
charter  of  rights.  With  the  preservation  of  that  charter,  every  thing 
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dear  to  God  and  valuable  to  man  is  eternally  connected.    To  permit 
the  law  to  bend  to  the  criminal  here,  would  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences  of  injustice,  fatal  beyond  all  calculation.     Further,  with 
inflexible  justice,  the  person  who  undertakes  to  dispense  forgiveness 
should  be  possessed  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  determine  whether,  if 
sin  should  be  forgiven,  the  object  of  the  law  could  be  secured,  and 
supreme  love   to   God,    and   disin  terested  love  to   man  be  main- 
tained.    He  must  moreover  possess  a  power  over  the  law,  to  suspend, 
alter,  and  reverse  its  sentence,  which  supposes  a  power  superior  to 
law,  even  to  the  law  of  God.    He  must  also  have  such  power  with 
God  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  lay  aside  his  anger,  and  to  receive 
the  criminal,  when  forgiven,  into  his  favour.     The  human  heart  must 
be   in  his  hand,  and  under  his  control,  so  as  he  may  be  able  to 
expel  one  train  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  to  induce  another; 
to  take  away  one  set  of  passions  and  dispositions,  and  to  impart 
others;  and,  in  fact,  to  alter  the  whole  nature,  character,  and  conduct 
of  man.     He   must  have  so  complete  a  dominion  over  Satan,  as 
to  be  able  to  bind  and  dispose  of  him  at  his  will.    All  human  events 
must  be  under  his  absolute  direction,    so  as  not  only  to  create 
prosperity  and  adversity,  but  to  produce  from  them  such  impressions 
as  he  may  require.     He  must  have   power  over  conscience  itself, 
to  make  it  speak,  and  speak  with  effect  when  he  pleases,  and  how 
he  pleases.     To  death  he  must  be  able  to  say  come,  and  it  shall 
come,  go,  and  it  shall  go,  and  to  make  its  valley  dark  or  light,  the 
portal  of  heaven,  or  the  gate  of  hell,  as  he  shall  appoint.     Such  must 
be  the  power  of  his  command,  that,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  grave 
must  surrender  the  prey  which  it  has  retained  for  ages.    To  him 
it  must  belong  to  open  and  shut  when  he  pleases  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  effectually  to  command  the  waves  or  the  lake  that  burnetii 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  to  recede  or  advance  as  he  may  appoint* 
Under  his  control  must  be   the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  to 
open  and  none  be  able  to  shut,  to  shut  and  none  be  able  to  open, 
with  the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim,  and  all  the  host  which  is  within 
them;  at  his  disposal  must  be  thrones  and  dominions,  principalities 
and  powers,  and  all  the  happiness,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world 
of  glory.     In  short,  however  great  the  power  of  any  Being  may  be, 
unless  it  is  infinitely  just  and  wise,  and  placed  with  a  controlling 
energy  over  the  law  of  God,  and  has  prevailing  influence  with  God 
himself, — unless  it  is  equal   to  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
death,  and  the  grave,  and  heaven,  and  hell, — in  one  -  word,  unless 
it  be  the  power  of  God,  it  is  not  a  power  adequate  to  the  remission 
of  the  punishment  of  sin :  for  nothing  less  than  this  is  the  power 
requisite  to  forgive  sins  on  earth/  pp.  143—5* 

It  may  well  be  said  of  Dr.  Jones,  that  he  is  not  an  every- 
day writer  of  sermons.  There  is  a  certain  intrepidity  about 
him,  both  in  his  selection  of  topics,  and  in  the  free  and  ori- 
ginal way  in  which  he  handles  them.  He  possesses  a  mind 
stored  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  of  information  ;  and 
this  circumstance  enables  him  delightfully  to  blend  vsth  his 
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illustrations  of  scriptural  doctrine  both  the  truths  of  science, 
and  all  that  is  most   pleasing   and  attractive  in  tlHS  contem- 
plation of  Poetry.     Wo  are  quite  sensible  however*,  fnafin  the 
exhibition  he  is  now   making  before  the  public,  lie  leels  him- 
self to  be  upon  ceremony,    and   accordingly    be  has   put  the 
exuberance  of  his  fancy  under  evident  chastisement   and  re- 
straint.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  that   power  and   viva- 
,  city  of  illustration,  nor  that    copiousness   of  allusion,  nor  that 
fearless  application  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy  aud  experience, 
.  nor  that  excursive  boldness    and    variety    of   remark,  which 
are  well  known  to  signalize  his  extemporaneous  oratory,   and 
by  which  he  makes  himself  highly  interesting  and  impressive 
to  his  hearers.     Still,    however,  though  in  print  he  frills  be- 
neath his  own  habitual  excellence  in  the  pulpit,  he  retains  so 
much  of  his  peculiarity  and  of  his  power,  as  places  him  far  above 
the  tame,  insipid,  servile  monotony  of  ordinary  sermon -writers* 
And  from  the  volume  before  us,  were  we  to  multiply  extracts, 
we  might  present  our  readers   with    many    specimens    of   a 
mind  that  can   soar  above  the  region  of  common -place,  and 
expatiate   in  the  field  of  its  own   unborrowed  light,  aud  ori- 
ginate its  own  spontaneous  ingenuities,  and  without  disguising 
or  even  so  much  as  throwing  a  shade  over  any  of  the  sub* 
stantial  prominences     of  the  Gospel,    adorning  the  whole  of 
its  doctrine  by    such  saHics    of  illustration,  as   any  |>owerful 
mind  which  draws   from  its  own  resources,  and  disowns  the 
authority  of  models,  is  able  to  throw  into  any  track  of  con- 
templation over  which  it  may  happen  to  pass. 

There  are  some  people  possessed  with  such  notions  about 
the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  the  very  ap« 
pearance  of  originality  alarms  them.  But  it  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  a  writer  on  practical  Christianity  is,  every 
time  that  he  stretches  his  ingenuity,  working  out  a  laborious 
deviation  from  what  is  useful  and  applicable  to  the  famili- 
arities of  human  conduct  and  human  sentiment.  Every  at- 
tempt to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written,  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  being  opposed  to  the  spirit  both  of  piety  and  of 
true  philosophy.  But  still  there  is  room  for  the  esercise  of 
our  best  and  our  highest  faculties  in  the  attempt  to  be  wise 
up  to  that  which  is  written;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  fair 
conclusions  drawn  from  such  premises  as  are  supplied  by  the 
written  record,  can  be  unprofitable  for  our  instruction  in  righ- 
teousness. In  his  sermon  on  the  '  Doctrine  of  Salvation 
1  the  Study  of  Angels,'  Dr.  Jones  has  given  us  a  happy 
example  of  the  use  to  which  a  subject  apparently  remote  from 
the  powers  of  human  contemplation,  may  be  turned.  In  his 
reflections  on  the  Utility  of  the  Truth  contained  in  his  text,  he 
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has  said,  and  said  powerfully  and  irresistibly,  as  much  as  should 
rescue  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  from  unworthy  treatment, 
and  give  it  a  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men.  And  we  con- 
sider this  as  one  out  of  several  examples  in  which  the 
Author  before  us  has  even  in  his  boldest  and  loftiest  flights 
gathered  a  something  to  strengthen  our  more  ordinary  im*- 
press  ions,  and  to  enforce  and  illuminate  the  duties  of  our 
more  ordinary  practice  ;  and  without  that  slenderness  of  effect 
which  the  refinement  of  our  over- wrought  contemplation 
sometimes  leaves  behind  it,  he  often  succeeds  by  a  noveltj 
which  marks  his  every  tract  of  sentiment  and  observation  in 
augmenting  and  perpetuating  the  influence  of  what  is  most 
palpable  in  the  lessons  jf  the  New  Testament. 

<  Many  deem  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  low,  mean,  vulgar,  and  worth- 
less ;  and  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  saying  with 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  Which  of  the  scribes  or  rulers,  which  of  the 
highly  esteemed  or  dignitaries  of  our  church,  make  it  the  theme  of 
their  beautiful  addresses  or  fine  harangues?  Which  of  our  celebrated 
men  of  science,  discrimination,  and  taste,  even  amongst  ecclesiastics, 
make  it  the  object  of  their  study,  or  the  subject  of  their  discourse? 
Does  not  the  preaching  of  this  salvation  provoke  contempt  and  scorn, 
and  expose  to  the  resistless,  overwhelming,  degrading  imputation  of 
methodism  and  fanaticism?  And  yet  angels  fascinated  by  its  charms, 
suspending  their  studies  of  nature  and  their  lofty  pursuits  in  heaven, 
descend  from  the  celestial  world  to  look  into  the  salvation  of  Jesus; 
and  whilst  they  look,  they  discover  new  beauties  and  new  .wonders  in* 
cessantly  arise,  which  continually  kindle  a  desire  again  to  look  and  con- 
tinue the  research.  They  hend  and  again  they  bend  their  lofty  minds, 
and  cannot  quit  the  object,  and  by  their  conduct  they  seem  to  unite 
in  sentiment  with  kt.  Paul,  when  he  said,  "Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord."  Yes!  angels  are  captivated  by  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  which  men  presume  to  neglect;  and  archangels  admire 
with  rapture  what  men  affect  to  despise.  Surely  this  should  con- 
vince them  of  their  folly,  discover  to  them  the  evil  of  their,  ways, 
and  rescue  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  such  unworthy  treatment.9 
pp.  288—9. 

We  trust  that  the  following  extracts  will  both  vindicate  and 
exemplify  all  that  we  have  said  in  our  attempts  to  sketch  the 
characteristic  merits  and  peculiarities  of  this  Author. 

«  While  Christ  ascended,  his  heart  overflowed  with  love;  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  benignity;  his  lips  uttered  blessings;  his  hands  dis* 
pensed  grace.  Whilst  he  ascended,  his  sacred  person  was  clothed  with 
the  robes  of  light  and  immortality,  He  made  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
and  he  rode  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  A  scene  in  every  respect  so 
sublime  and  so  grand,  was  never  before,  nor  never  since  exhibited  to 
men  or  to  angels.     He  shall  so  come  in  like  manner,  visibly,  majes- 
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tically,  in  the  eight  of  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  ii 
bom,  with  shouts,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump 
of  God,  attended  by  the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  and  oil  the 
heavenly  host ;  his  heart  overflowing  with  love ;  his  countenance  beam- 
ing benignity;  his  lips  uttering  blessing;  his  hands  dispensing 
glory;  his  sacred  person  clothed  with  the  robes  of  light  and  immor- 
tality, mating  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  riding  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  When  he  had  overcome  the  enemies  which  in  the  days  of 
his  humiliation  opposed  him,  he  ascended  to  dispense  judgment. 
When  he  shall  have  overcome  all  his  enemies,  he  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead:  to  erect  his  awful  tri- 
bunal; and  to  summon  before  it  the  whole  human  race;  and  to 
render  eternal  life  or  everlasting  death  to  each  man,  according  at  his 
work  shall  be.  There  are  two  laws  of  nature  which,  like  all  its 
operations,  are  very  simple  in  themselves,  but  mighty  and  wonderful 
in  their  effects.  The  one  is  that  of  attraction,  by  which  one  particle 
unites  or  coheres  to  another.  The  other  is  that  of  gravitation  by 
which  things  have  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
By  these  two  principles,  God  preserves  in  their  appointed  situation 
and  order,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  minerals,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  dry  land,  and  rivers,  and  mountains;  by  these  he  firmly  binds 
together  all  the  atoms  which  compose  the  world,  and  girds  this 
solid  glnbe.  By  the  same  laws  he  both  directs  the  motions,  and 
preserves  the  order  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  planetary 
orbs.  But  when  our  Lord  ascended,  he  evinced  his  authority  and 
power  over  thuse  laws ;  he  burst  their  mighty  chains,  and  in  op- 
position lo  their  most  powerful  restraints,  he  rose  from  earth,  and 
soared  above  the  ethereal  heavens.  In  like  manner,  he  shall  so 
come.  He  shall  dissolve  the  bonds  of  gravitation,  and  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  tlie  stars,  shall  full;  the  mountains  shall  remove ; 
and  the  rivers  shall  fail;  and  the  sea  shall  be  dried  up;  and  the 
solid  globe  shall  be  rent  asunder  in  every  direction.  He  shall  un- 
tie tlie  cords  of  attraction,  and  particle  shall  separate  from  par- 
ticle, and  atom  from  atom,  and  the  whole  world  shall  fall  to  pieces, 
and  shall  be  no  more.  Thus  the  same  Jesus  who  was  taken  up 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  he  was  seen  to  go  intu 
heaven.'  pp.  235—237. 

'  We  ought  not  to  waste  our  time  in  idle  speculations.  When 
Elisha  was  favoured  with  witnessing  the  ascension  of  tb'jab,  the 
chariots  of  fire  and  the  horses  of  fire  having  conveyed  him  out 
of  his  sight,  he  gathered  up  the  mantle  which  had  fallen  from  tlxtt 
great  prophet,  and  hastening  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  he  smote  the 
waters  and  passed  between  the  divided  parts  ot  the  stream,  stopped 
not  till  he  arrived  at  Jericho,  and  instantly  began  to  discharge  tlie 
duties  of  his  office.  But  when  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  per- 
mitted to  witness  bis  ascension,  and  to  behold  the  cloud  receive 
him  out  of  their  sight,  they  lingered  on  the  spot ;  they  stood  still ; 
they  steadfastly  looked  up;  they  gazed;  thoughts  arose  in  their  breasts,' 
and  questions  started  in  their  minds,  which  they  seemed  inclined  to 
indulge.    Whither  is  he  gone?  What  change  lias  taken  place  uj 
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him  ?  What  is  ho  now  doing  ?  They  were  on  the  verge  of  a  thousand 
idle  speculations,  fraught  with  ten  thousand  dangerous  errors.  There 
is  a  point  to  which  speculation  may  advance  with  safety,  when 
it  tends  to  enlighten  the  mind  with  truth,  to  season  the  heart  with 
grace,  and  to  rouse  the  active  powers  to  holy  conduct,  But  beyond 
this,  it  is  vain,  it  is  forbidden,  it  is  fatal  to  proceed.  At  this  point, 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  at  this  moment  arrived.  To  prevent 
their  going  beyond  it,  angels  interposed,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,"  said 
they,  "why  stand  ye  gazing  ?"  The  moments  of  speculation  are 
over,  and  the  time  for  action  is  come.9  pp.  240, 1. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Jones,  with  remarking  that  his 
volume  bears  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  not  accustomed 
himself  much  to  the  practice  of  correct  or  elegant  composition* 
He  has  evidently  read  much,  but  what  he  has  excogitated 
for  himself  forms  a  far  more  abundant  portion  of  his  intel- 
lectual wealth,  than  what  he  has  appropriated  from  others. 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  power  and  facility  of  his  unwritten 
language  had  made  him  so  independent  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  conveyance  by  which  a  minister  transfers  the  product  of 
his  own  mind  to  the  minds  of  his  people,  that  his  views,  and 
his  thoughts,  and  his  modes  of  illustration,  are  no  soonef 
conceived,  than  he  is  able  to  transfer  them  at  once  upon 
his  hearers  through  the  channel  of  cotemporaneous  commu- 
nication. We  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  much  powerful 
eloquence,  and  much  solid  instruction,  and  many  felicities  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  which  were  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served, are  destined  to  be  forgotten  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and  so  to  perish  for  ever  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
world.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  public  have  been  pre- 
sented with  such  a  memorial  of  the  Author,  as  that  which  he 
has  now  furnished  ;  and  if  we  think  it  is  not  an  adequate 
representation  of  all  the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  him 
who  has  produced  it,  yet  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  extend  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Jones,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
vance his  reputation  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  au- 
ditory. 


Art.  IV.  The  Narrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor,  who  was  wrecked 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Year  1810,  was  detained 
three  Years  in  Slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
resided  several  Months  in  the  City  of  Tomb uc too  With  a' Map, 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  4to.  pp.  2(50.  Price  11.5s.  Murray,  1816. 

*^^HEN  a  tract  of  the  globe  is  hardly  worth  exploring,  at 
*  *    the  cost  and  trouble  of  a  regular  expedition  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  a  very  acceptable  thing  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy, to  have  some  of  the  wished-for  information  brought  in  by 
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an  unexpensive  casualty,  like  that  which  has  produced  the 
present  volume;— excepting;  indeed  the  shipwreck  which  threw 
Robert  Adams  upon  his  adventures.  It  we  may  only  he  allowed 
to  put  this  melancholy  circumstance  out  of  the  account,  we  have 
here  an  instance  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  for  the  extent  of  enlargement  gained  to  it, 
as  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  insignificance  in  many 
respects  of  the  agent,  and  the  total  absence  of  preparation, 
equipment,  co- operation,  or  protection 

All  the  inquisitive  imaginations  in  Europe  were  longing,  and 
till  lately  almost  despairing,  to  have  llie  prospect  opened  across 
the  vast  African  deserts  as  far  as  Tombuctoo  Conjecture, 
speculation,  legends,  had  accumulated,  through  centuries,  lo  the 
amount  of  volumes,  concerning  lhat  city,  and  its  precincts,  and 
the  formidable  intervening-  tracts.  How  to  get  there  safely,  and 
safely  hack,  was  the  question.  And  who  shall  adventure  the 
hazardous  enterprise?  What  a  fortunate  mortal  it  will  he,  lhat 
shall  one  day  penetrate  to  those  desert- guarded  dwellings  of 
strange  men,  and  return  to  tell  what  he  has  seen. 

While  such  are  the  fancies  and  wishes  of  a  curious  anil  restless 
ignorance,  and  while  possibilities  are  weighing,  ami  enterprise! 
planning,  there  is  thrown  on  the  African  coast  a  common  sailor, 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  who  has  probably  never  beard 
the  name  of  Tombtictoo,  who  is  nearly  stripped  of  his  clothes  by 
barbarians  as  soon  ashe  comes  to  land.  This  man,  ihns  unfur- 
nished with  any  one  terrestrial  thing  for  the  purposes  of  enter- 
prise and  geograpliic.il  discovery,  but  the  limbs  and  organs  of 
which  his  person  is  composed,  accomplishes  what  no  man  of  the 
Christian  name  ever  before  accomplished,  however  commissioned 
or  provided,  however  ardent  or  brave;  accomplishes  what 
enthusiastic  individuals,  and  what  academics  and  governments, 
had  been  wishing  and  planning  in  vain.  He  traverses  the 
hideous  region  very  far  towards  its  centre,  resides  a  number  of 
months,  sometimes  in  royal  society,  at  Tombuctoo,  has  the 
intimate  inspection  of  Mahomedan  and  Pagan  manners  and 
character,  and  after  several  years  spent  at  various  positions  in 
the  fiery  desert,  comes  as  a  ragged  beggar  into  London,  and  by 
the  merest  chance  falls  into  the  company  of  some  of  the  most 
learned,  philosophic,  and  powerful  persons  of  that  metropolis, 
to  whom  he  describes  what  no  other  individual  in  the  civilised 
world  could  have  described,  authoritatively  compelling  at  length 
their  reluctant  belief  that  the  far-famed  Tombuctoo  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  mud  huts,  the  royal  palace  being  the  nnid-hut-iu- 
cbief.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  this  city  is  the  scat  of  a  Negro, 
instead  of  a  Mahomedan  government,  the  point  in  which  his 
evidence  had  the  least  feroc  of  prepossession  to  o 
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Our  first  sentence  made  an  implication  against  the  value  of 
the  Continent  to  be  explored.  And  truly  every  additional 
authentic  description  but  aggravates  its  character  of  worth- 
less!! ess  and  horror.  It  might  seem  to  have  been  a  ground 
consigned  early  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  the  evil  powers  of  nature, 
as  a  scene  in  which  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  operations 
over  the  world,  and  which  ground  their  exercises  and  experi- 
ments had  blasted  and  calcined  to  a  state  of  total  and  perpetual 
death.  For  hundreds  of  leagues  the  wretched  traveller  still 
sees  around  him  the  uniform  relic  of  a  creation  destroyed,  a 
boundless  expanse  of  substance  which  would  be  happily  ex- 
changed for  empty  space, — unless  the  scorching  atmosphere 
should  have  left  him  fancy  enough  to  assign  this  infinite  sand  to 
some  use  of  ballast  to  the  planet  of  which  it  forms  so  blank 
and  dismal  a  part  of  the  convexity.  A  tract  broad  enough  for 
a  respectable  kingdom,  shall  not  be  of  the  value  of  a  single 
parish,  hardly  of  a  large  farm,  of  one  of  these  more  northern, 
countries.  The  mighty  malignant  agency  which  has  smitten 
these  devoted  regions  with  utter  desolation,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  mode;  it  has  drowned  what  it  could  not  burn; 
for  it  appears  that  the  frightful  aridity  of  the  sandy  deserts  has  ' 

its  counterpart  in  the  morasses  and  stagnant  pools  which  occupy 
much  of  the  wide  space  from  the  coast  of  Benin  to  Haoussa. 

This  empire  of  desolation  has,  however,  its  spots  and  stripes 
of  beauty,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  be  brought 
within  the  view  of  the  two  parties  recently  sent  from  this 
country,  since  their  track  will  be  the  course  of  the  great  rivers. 
In  the  vicinity  of  these  the  principles  of  life  and  fertility  will  * 

be  found  retaining  their  hold  on  this  dreadful  Continent,  and 
taking  a  compensation  for  their  expulsion  from  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  it. 

The  interest  and  expectation  of  African  discovery  are  now 
fixed  so  intensely  and  so  justly  on  these  two  expeditions,  the 
confidence  is  so  great  that  we  shall  very  soon  see  disclosed  in 
full  light  what  the  torrid  deserts  and  the  ferocious. Moors  and 
Arabs  have  hitherto  retained  under  the  veil  of  thickest  darkness, 
that  the  knowledge  brought  by  this  humble,  illiterate,  but  brave 
and  observant  wanderer,  will  seem  of  less  value  than  it  would  have 
seemed  some  years  since.  His  name,  nevertheless,  must  always 
remain  recorded  as  by  no  means  the  least  considerable  of 
African  travellers,  and  the  work  will  not  cease  to  be  an  amusing 
personal  history,  when  whatever  it  now  supplies  of  geographical 
novelty  shall  become  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  and  super- 
seded. 

Perhaps  the  share  of  this  volume,  or  rather  tract,  employed 
in  verifying  the  story,  will  seem  somewhat  disproportionate. 
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The  evidence  is  laboured  quite  to  an  anxious  minuteness*  A 
few  of  the  main  points  clearly  established  in  the  sailor's  favour, 
would  with  most  readers  have  obtained  him  credit  for  the  rest; 
since  the  pleasure  of  believing  is  with  the  generality  of  us  much 
greater  than  that  of  doubting.  To  the  few  of  a  contrary  taste 
this  work  will  afford  very  little  gratification;  for  really  the 
evidence  is  very  comprehensive  and  complete,  and  our  objec- 
tion to  its  minuteness  of  detail  is  somewhat  abated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  process  of  verification  is  made  to  supply 
a  very  material  addition  to  the  geographical  information  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  "  Notes  and  Illustrations/9 
(amounting  to  nearly  as  much  matter  as  the  Narrative  itself,) 
furnished  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  British  Vice-Consul  atMogadore, 
who  happened  to  arrive  in  England  at  the  time  when  the  Editor 
Was  preparing  the  Narrative  for  publication,  and  was  induced 
to  give  his  very  intelligent  and  valuable  assistance. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the 
story. 

*  In  the  month  of  October,  1815,  the  Editor  of  the  following 
pages  (Mr.  Cock,  of  (he  African  Trading  Company)  was  informed  by 
a  friend,  that  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  recently  arrived  from 
Cadiz,  had  accidentally  recognised  an  American  seaman  in  the 
streets  of  London,  whom  he  had  seen,  only  a  few  months  before, 
in  the  service  of  an  English  merchant  in  Cadiz,  where  his  extra- 
ordinary history  had  excited  considerable  interest ;  the  man  having 
been  a  long  time  in  slavery  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  and  having 
resided  several  months  at  Tomhuctoo? 

It  would  have  been  strange  if,  just  at  such  a  juncture  espe- 
cially, such  a  phenomenon  could  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
without  notice.  It  was  instantly  and  eagerly  resolved  to  find 
out  and  lay  hands  on  so  unique  a  mortal.  He  was  soon  brought 
to  the  Editor,  on  whom  he  consented  to  wait  again,  in  order  to 
answer  inquiries  relating  to  what  he  had  seen  of  Africa;  but  he 
was  very  far  from  being  over  forward  in  either  presenting' 
himself  or  telling  his  story.  He  was  much  more  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  returning  to 
America,  than  of  staying  to  be  made  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence in  London.  He  was  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on 
to  forego  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  be  introduced 
to  the  many  distinguished  persons  who.  felt  it  a  matter  not  only 
of  curiosity  but  of  importance,  that  all  the  information  he  could 
supply  should  be  obtained  from  him.  He  underwent  long  and 
various  interrogatories,  in  the  course  of  which  his  clearness, 
consistency,  and  honest  manner,  overcame  every  doubt  of  the 
general  truth  of  his  story,  and  excited  admiration  of  the  pre- 
cision with  which, — when  the  uncultivated  state  of  his  mind 
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and  the  wretched  condition  of  his  long  captivity  were  considered, 
—he  had  made  and  retained  his  observations  of  the  spectacles 
and  transactions  of  his  strange  peregrination.  The  Editor 
particularly  remarks  his  firm  adherence  to  his  statements  and 
descriptions  when  once  given ;  no  incredulity,  or  reasonings, 
or  cross-examination,  could  make  him  in  the  least  waver  in  his 
assertions;  he  had  all  the  manner  of  a  person  whose  memory  is 
in  absolute  possession  of  the  facts  he  relates.  It  was  observed 
too  that  he  habitually  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  exa- 
miners, seldom  relating  any  part  of  his  story  but  in  answer  to 
queries. 

From  the  results  of  a  great  number  of  these  interrogatories, 
the  Editor  drew  up  the  Narrative,  intending  (as  is  still  in- 
tended) to  apply  what  profits  might  arise  from  its  publication  to 
the  benefit  of  Adams,  who  before  it  could  be  printed  went  to 
America,  with  an  official  protection  against  any  possible  effects 
of  the  war  at  that  time  existing  between  the  two  countries,  but 
under  a  promise  to  come  back  to  England.  The  arrival  in  this 
country,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  who  had 
known  and  befriended  Adams  at  Mogadore,  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  his  history,  and  had  obtained  by  long  and  diligent 
inquiries,  many  points  of  information  respecting  the  interior 
of  Africa,  afforded  the  advantage  of  accompanying  the  Nar- 
rative with  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  many 
parts  of  it,  and  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favour  -  of  the 
rest. 

Adams  sailed  in  June,  1810,  from  New  York,  in  the  Charles, 
a  merchantman,  bound  to  Gibraltar,  whence  she  made  a  voyage 
down  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  in  October,  wrecked, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  captain,  on  a  low  sandy 
beach,  at  a  spot  named  El  Gazie,  judged  to  be  about  the  22d. 
degree  of  north  latitude,  or  four  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Senegal.  All  on  board,  about  ten  men,  escaped  to  land;  but 
it  was  to  fall  immediately  into  the  power  of  forty  or  fifty  Moors, 
who  were  fishing  at  the  place.  Without  a  moment's  delay  began 
the  series  of  indignities  and  hardships  which  stimulated  the 
captain's  rage  and  despair  to  a  deportment  so  hostile  and  pro- 
voking to  these  barbarians,  that  in  less  than  ten  days  he  became 
a  victim  to  their  resentment,  a  fate  which  he  made  no  effort,  and 
even  appeared  to  have  no  wish,  to  avoid.  The  prisoners  were 
divided  among  the  captors,  one  party  of  whom  had  for  their 
share  Adams  and  two  others,  who,  just  a  fortnight  after  they 
bad  been  in  the  state  of  free  citizens  of  the  only  real  republic  on 
earth,  found  themselves  constituting  a  portion  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  a  gang  of  the  vilest  barbarians,  and  obsequiously 
attending  them  in  a  march  over  burning  sands, — to  what  ter- 
miuatmi  or  fate  they  must  patiently  wait  to  see.    The  direction 
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was  a  little  to  the  south  of  eastward,  and  the;  proceeded  thirty 
days  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or,  which  was  much  worse, 
any  such  thing  as  a  spring,  or  pool,  or  puddle  of  water.  They 
ended  their  walk  lor  the  present  at  the  village  or  camp  of  their 
owners,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  tents,  at  a  pool  of  water. 
Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  another  of  their  ship's  crew, 
and  a  Portuguese  youth,  and  they  were  al!  set  to  tend  goats 
and  sheep  ;  but  they  were  soon  divided,  and  two  of  them  taken 
away  by  some  of  the  Moors  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Adams  and  the  Portuguese  were  made  to  accompany  their 
lords  in  an  expedition  to  a  place  named  Sondenny,  to  eatch 
negroes  for  slaves.  Their  sufferings  from  disappointment  of 
finding  water  at  the  halting  station  in  this  long  march,  and 
their  patience  in  lurking,  concealed  a  whole  week  among  the 
hills  and  bushes  about  the  negro  village,  c  lying  in  wait  for 'the 
'  inhabitants/  were  compensated  by  the  lucky  opportunity  of 
*  seizing  upon  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  two 
1  children  (boys)  whom  they  found  walking,  in  the  evening  near 
1  the  town/  They  doubtless  lauded  the  Prophet  for  this  com-* 
mencement  and  omen  of  their  good  fortune,  and  wisely  deter- 
mined to  await  the  sequel.  It  was  at  hand;  and  may  such 
sequel  always  follow  such  beginning. 

'  During  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  party  remained  concealed,  > 
when  one  evening,  as  they  were  all  lying  on  the  ground,  a  large 
party  of  Negroes,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, armed  with  daggers  and  bows,  who  surrounded  and  took 
them  all  prisoners,  without  the  least  resistance  being  attempted,  and 
carried  tnem  into  the  town;  tying  the  hands  of  some,  and  driving 
the  whole  party  before  them.  During  the  night,  above  one  hundred 
Negroes  kept  watch  over  them.  Next  day  they  were  taken  before 
the  Governor,  or  chief  person,  named  Mahamoud,  a  remarkably 
nely  Negro,  who  ordered  that  they  should  all  be  imprisoned.  The 
place  of  confinement  was  a  mere  mud  wall,  about  six  feet  high,  from 
which  they  might  readily  have  escaped  (though  strongly  guarded) 
if  the  Moors  had  been  enterprising;  but  they  were  a  cowardly  set; 
Here  they  were  kept  three  or  four  days,  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  of  being  sent  forward  to  Torabuctoo,  which 
Adams  concluded  to  be  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  country.' 

Thus  our  forced  adventurer  was  fairly  on  the  king's  high  road 
to  Tombuctoo,  under  the  perfect  safeguard  of  a  strong  escort, 
little  dreaming  of  the  fame  of  this  city  in  Europe,  or  of  the 
passionate  desire  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  which  had  enflamed 
more  enlightened  spirits.  A  great  proportion  of  his  late  captors 
and  masters  had  their  final  earthly  reckoning  to  pay  on  the  road* 
Several  of  them  attempted  to  escape. 

c  In  consequence*  after  a  short  consultation,  fourteen  were  put  to 
death,  by  being  beheaded  at  a  small  village  at  which  they  then 
arrived;  and  as  a  terror  to  the  rest,  the  head  of  one  of  then  was 
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hung  round  the  neck  of  a  camel  for  three  days,  until  it  became  go 
putrid  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  it. ' 

On  the  arrival  at  the  city,  the  Europeans  were  immediately 
distinguished  from  the  Moors,  as  ohjects  at  once  of  attention 
and  indulgence.  '  The  King  ordered  the  Moors  into  prison, 
*  but  treated  Adams  and  the  Portuguese  boy  as  curiosities, 
'  taking  them  to  his  house,  where  they  remained  during  the 
'  residence  at  Tombuctoo.' 

'  For  some  time  after  their  arrival,  the  Queen  and  her  female 
attendants  used  to  sit  and  look  at  Adams  and  his  companion  for 
hours  together.  She  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  at  the 
first  interview  offered  them  some  bread  baked  under  ashes. 

'  The  King  and  Queen,  the  former  of  whom  was  named  IVoollo, 
the  latter  Fatima,  were  very  old  grey-headed  people.  The  Queen 
was  extremely  fat.  Her  dress  was  of  blue  nankeen,  edged  with  gold- 
lace  round  the  bosom  and  on  the  shoulder,  and  having  a  belt  or 
stripe  of  the  same  material  half  way  down  the  dress,  which  came  only 
sa  few  inches  below  the  knees/ 

The  dress,  Adams  says,  does,  not  at  all  suffice  for  the  original 
purpose  of  dress;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  the  other 
purpose,  of  embellishment,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  oftener 
studied. 

«  Besides  the  blue  nankeen  turban,  worn  only  upon  occasions  of 
ceremony,  or  when  she  walked  out,  the  Queen  had  her  hair  stuck 
full  of  bone  ornaments  of  a  square  shape  about  the  size  of  dice, 
extremely  white;  she  had  large  gold  hoop  ear-rings,  and  many 
necklaces,  some  of  them  of  gold,  the  others'  of  beads,  of  various 
colours.' 

There  is  something  remarkably  familiar  and  paternal,  some- 
thing extremely  contrasted  with  the  stately  and  sullen  distance 
of  Turkish  and  other  oriental  tyrants,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  King  receives  the  homage  of  his  subjects. 

'  When  he  walked  through  the  town,  he  was  generally  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  party.  His  subjects  saluted  him  by  inclinations  of 
the  head  and  body;  or  by  touching  his  head  with  their  hands  and 
then  kissing  their  hands.  'When  he  received  his  subjects  in  his 
palace,  it  was  his  custom  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  their  mode  of 
saluting  him  on  such  occasions  was  by  kissing  his  head.' 

Nor  does  the  style  of  the  royal  mansion  appear  intended  to 
overwhelm  the  imaginations  of  the  good  citizens. 

'  The  King's  house,  or  palace,  which  is  built  of  clay  and  grass, 
(not  white- washed)  consists  of  eight  or  ten  small  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  materials, 
against  part  of  which  the  house  is  built.  The  space  within  the  wall 
is  about  half  an  acre.  Whenever  a  trader  arrives,  he  is  required  to 
bring  his  merchandize  into  this  space  for  the  inspection  of  the  King, 
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for  the  purpose,  Adams  thinks,  (but  it  is  not  certain,)  of  duties  beii  _ 
charged  upon  it.  The  King's  attendants,  who  are  with  him  all  the 
day,  generally  consist  of  about  thirty  persons,  several  of  whom  are 
armed  with  daggers,  and  bows,  and  arrows.  Adams  does  not  know 
ifhe  bad  any  family. 

'  'n  a  store-room  of  the    King's  house,  Ad.uns   observed 
twenty   muskets,    apparently   of  French  manufacture,  one  of  t! 
double-barrelled  j  but  he  never  saw  them  made  use  of.' 

Tombuctoo  is  on  a  level  plain,  with  a  river,  which  Adams 
names  La  Mar  Zarnh,  running  almost  close  to  it  on  (he  south- 
east  side.  Any  river  here  becomes  an  object  of  considerable 
curiosity,  from  the  very  great  interest  which  so  many  causes 
have  concurred  to  fix  on  the  Niger,  which  is  uniformly  reported 
lo  pass  near  this  city,  in  its  progress  to  a  region  where  it  has 
hitherto  defied,  but  we  trust  will  not  long  be  permitted  lo  defy, 
all  European  inquiry.  The  La  Mar  Zarah  flows  in  a  direction 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  according  to  the  best  of 
Adams's  recollection,  and  therefore  must  somewhere,  at  no  very 
great  distance,  fall  into  the  Niger,  perhaps  at  the  place  which, 
under  the  name  of  Kabra,  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  port  of 
Tombuctoo,  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  But  if  the  distance  be 
lore  than  that  to  the  Niger,  it  appears  somewhat  unaccount- 
able, that  Adams  should  not  have  heard  of  so  important  aud 
magnificent  a  stream,  in  terms  too  strong  and  repeated  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

His  excursions  to  the  south  of  the  city  did  not  reach  beyond 
omc  mountains,  at  two  or  three  miles  distance,  to  which  his 
curiosity  was  attracted  by  an  appearance  of  fire  which  he  soma- 
times  saw  there  in  the  night,  and  where  he  '  found  a  consider- 
'  able  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  the  natives  collected.  The  only 
'  use  lo  which  he  has  seen  them  apply  this  mineral,  was  to  mix 
*  it  with  a  substance,  which,  in  black  lumps,  looked  like  opium, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  liquid  into  which  they  dipped  the 
'  heads  of  their  arrows.'  The  Editor  judges  this  black  poisonous 
substance  to  be  the  same  as  that  described  by  Park  as  iu  use 
among  the  Maudingoes,  a  preparation  obtained  by  boiling  the 
leaves  of  a  shrub  called  kooma.  Adams  witnessed  the  effect  of 
it  in  the  instance  of  a  huge  wild  elephant,  which  being  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  with  a  slight  poisoned  arrow,  was  found  three 
days  afterward  lying  on  the  ground  iu  a  dying  state.  But, 
what  a  slow  power  of  destruction  is  this,  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  described  of  a  poison  called  Wourali,  prepared 
by  a  tribe  of  the  Indians  of  South  America. 

Nothing   could   move  our  obstinate  matter-of-fact    vagrant 
to  transform  Tombuctoo  into  a  magnificent  imperial  city. 

1  It  appeared  to  him  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  Lisbon,     lie  ia 
unable  to  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  its  iulutbitunts;  but  a*  thu 
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houses  are  not  built  in  streets,  or  with  any  regularity,  its-  population, 
compared  with  that  of  European  towns,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  It  has  no  walls,  nor  any  thing  resembling  fortification. 
The  houses  are  square,  built  of  sticks,  clay,  and  grass,  with  flat 
roofs  of  the  same  materials.  The  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  are  without  any  article  of  furniture,  except  earthen  jars,  wooden 
bowls,  and  mats  made  of  grass,  on  which  the  people  sleep.  He  did 
not  observe  any  houses,  or  any  other  buildings,  constructed  of  stone/ 

There  are,  the  deponent  believes,  no  wells  in  the  place;  the 
people  therefore  driuk  the  water  of  the  river,  which  is  a  little 
brackish.  The  chief  articles  of  sustenance  are  rice  and  guinea- 
corn,  which  latter  production  grows  *  five  or  six  feet  high,  with 
'  ajbushy  head  as  large  as  a  pint  bottle,  the  grain  being  of  the 
6  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  of  which  each  head  contains  about  a 
double  handful.9  It  makes  a  fare  sufficiently  homely,  even  when, 
*  in  preparing  it  for  the  King  and  Queeu  they  sometimes  use 
€  butter,  produced  from  goats'  milk,  which  though  soft,  and  mixed 
'  with  hair,  appeared  to  be  considered  a  great  dainty.'  In  eating 
it  Their  Majesties,  like  their  subjects,  make  use  of  their  fingers,. 
1  having  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  spoons '  There  are  some 
supplementary  and  more  dainty  edibles;  several  sorts  offish, 
cocoa-nuts,  dates,  figs,  pine-apples,  carrots,  turnips,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  principal  animal  food  is  goats9 
flesh  :  an  agreeable  meal  is  sometimes  made  on  that  of  ostriches. 

*  The  natives  of  Tombuctoo  are  a  stout,  healthy  race,  and  are 
seldom  sick,  although  they  expose  themselves  by  lying  out  in  the 
sun  at  mid  day,  when  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable  to  a  white 
man.  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  both  sexes,  to  grease  themselves 
all  over  with  butter, produced  from  goats'  milk,  which  makqs  the 
skin  smooth.  This  is  usually  renewed  everyday;  when  neglected, 
the  skin  becomes  rough,  greyish,  and  extremely  ugly.  They  usually 
sleep  under  cover  at  night;  but  sometimes,  in  the  hottest  weatner,  they 
will  lie  exposed  to  the  night  air,  with  little  or  no  covering,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fog  which  rises  from  the  river  descends  like  dew, 
and  in  fact,  at  that  season,  supplies  the  want  of  rain.9 

Adams  bears  strong  testimony,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the 
information  acquired  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  to  the  mildness  and  huma- 
nity of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  of  the  Negroes  of  Soudan 
in  general.  Jn  this  respect  these  pagans  appear  strikingly 
contrasted  with  every  thing  that  has  been  poisoned  with  the 
detestable  superstition  of  Islam.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  black  pagans  of  some  ether  portions  of  this 
Continent,  are  worthy  rivals  in  ferocity  of  the  Mahomedans 
themselves;  as  for  instance,  the  people  of  Dahomey;  and  a 
nation  of  which  the  locality  is  not  assigned,  but  of  which  Mr. 
Dupuis  saw  a  very  remarkable  sample :  he  says,  •< 

'  I  recollect  an  unusually  tall  stout  Negress  at  Mogadore,  whose 
master  assured  me  that  she  belonged  to  a  populous  nation  of  can- 
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tribe.  Hamet  demanded  him,  but  was  compelled  to  accept  * 
very  trifling  equivalent  for  him,  and  resign  him.  With  Maho- 
met, his  new  proprietor,  he  had  a  somewhat  easier  service,  till 
his  detection  in  a  commerce  with  one  of  his  master's  wives, 
compelled  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  new  owner, 
who  had  given  him  assurances  of  being  taken  to  Wed  Noon, 
a  station  near  the  coast.  Here  he  found  three  of  his  former 
ship-mates,  now  slaves  to  the  governor's  sons ;  and  here  be  was 
sold  to  one  Bel-Cossim-Abdallah,  '  for  seventy  dollars  in  trade, 
.'  payable  in  blankets,  gunpowder,  and  dates.9 

This  last  stage  of  his  slavery,  which  continued  more  than  a 
year,  was  by  far  the  worst.  A  complication  of  toils  and  cruelties 
reduced  him  near  despair  and  death.  Two  of  his  companions 
renounced  their  religion,  and  so  ceased  to  be  slaves;  he  repelled 
all  the  overtures  to  this  effect.  He  gave  a  perilous  demon- 
stration, first  of  his  audacity,  and  next  of  invincible  constancy, 
fie  refused  to  go  to  work,  at  the  order  of  his  master's  son,  on 
the  Mahomedan  sabbath,  on  which  the  slaves  are  exempt.  On 
receiving  for  this  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  cutlass,  ho 
knocked  down  the  miscreant  Moor  with  his  fist.  The  other 
JVloors  instantly  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  with  murderous 
violence;  and  the  young  man's  father  and  mother  insisted  be 
should  humbly  kiss  their  son's  hands  and  feet,  on  pain  of  being 
put  in  irons.  He  firmly  refused,  and  suffered  all  the  conse- 
quences, for  many  weeks,  in  spite  both  of  the  most  savage 
threatenings,  renewed  at  intervals,  and  the  persuasions  and  even 
entreaties  whicb  were  resorted  to  when  the  owner  began  to 
apprehend  that  rather  than  submit,  his  slave  would  die,  and  so 
he  should  lose  the  money  which  he  was  worth.  Adams  declare 
he  would  rather  have  died.  When  there  was  evident  and  neap 
danger  of  this  consequence,  he  was  released  from  irons ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  was  ransomed  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  towards  whom 
he  always  expresses  the  warmest  gratitude.  Here  we  close  our 
abstract. 

The  excessive  price  of  this  thin  volume  will  not  be  ooflBpUined 
of,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Adams  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  its 
sale.  It  will  not  be  long  before  its  circulation  will  be  facilitated 
by  an  octavo  edition. 
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Art.  V.  Essays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners.  By  Jane  Taylor, 
Author  of  "  Display/*  a  Tale,  &c.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  174-  Pries 
6s.     Taylor  and  Hessey,  1816. 

~|i/TISS  Taylor,  in  adopting  the  modest  designation  of  Essays 
.  •*-  in  Rhyme,  means  to  disclaim,  we  apprehend,  all  pretensions 
to  the  lofty  character  of  the  poet.  But  is  there  not  satire  con- 
cealed in  the  very  title  she  has  chosen  ?  Does  it  not  insinuate 
that  many  a  foolscap  volume  which  ranks  under  the  class  of 
poetry,  deserves  no  better  appellation  than  Essays  in  Rhyme  ? 
If,  however,  Moliere's  professor  of  philosophy  be  right, — that^ 
'  Tout  ce  qui  n*est  point  vera  est  prose,  $  tout  ce  qui  7%  est 
1  point  prose  est  vers* — these  Essays  must  be  considered  as 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  poetry.  They  indeed  belong" 
to  that  anomalous  class  of  compositions,  in  which  the  form  of 
poetry  is  assumed  for  the  severer  purposes  of.  prose,  and  „the 
weapons  of  Imagination  are  turned  against  herself.  We  will 
not  term  them  satires,  for  they  exhibit  neither  the  arrogance, 
nor  the  exaggeration,  nor  the  splenetic  temper  of  the  satirist ; 
yet,  if  Lord  Mansfield's  axiom  be  admitted,  *  the  more  true,  the. 
'  more  a  libel,9  truths  honestly  urged  by  the  moralist,  must 
needs  sound  like  satire,  and  if  so,  Cowper,  the  amiable  Cowper, 
was  the  severest  of  satirists.  These  c*  Essays"  will  deservedly 
rank  with  "  Table  Talk",  and  the  "  Progress  of  Error". 

Cowper,  it  is  probable,  took  Churchill  in  some  degree  for  his 
modej.  In  the  "  Table  Talk"  he  passes  a  high  encomium  on 
his  genius,  attributing  the  roughness  and  coarseness  of  his  Style 
to  the  proud  negligence  of  conscious  strength,  which  made  him 
*  disdain  the  rules  he  understood' ;  and  he  subsequently  re- 
marks, in  reference  probably  to  the  same  poet, 

'  Satire  has  long  since  done  his  best;  and  curst 
'  And  loathsome  ribaldry  has  done  his  worst.9 

Cowper's  satire  was,  however,  an  attempt  of  a  bolder  nature 
than  had  been  made  by  any  preceding  moralist,  unless  we  admit 
Young,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts",  to  be  an  exception.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  caustic  of  severe  ridicule,  not  to  the 
excrescent  follies,  the  superficial  vices  of  society,  but  to  the 
radical  corruptions  of  the  heart.  His  approach  to  the  reader  is 
made  with  caution  and  artifice  ;  the  topics  he  at  first  introduces, 
are  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  under- 
standing rather  than  to  the  conscience.  By  degrees  be  ad- 
vances to  higher  ground,  and  at  length  takes  his  stand  on  the 
plain  declarations  of  Scripture, — an  eminence  which  never 
heathen  moralist  attained, — from  which  he  is  enabled  to  bring 
motives  and  sanctions  to  bear  upon  the  conscience,  with  the 
power  of  which  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  we  might  add, 
Pope  and  Boileau,  were  wholly  unacquainted.    Throughout 
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CoWper^s  severest  declamations,  there  prevails  a  tone  of  bene- 
volence which  forms  a  no  less  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  moralist,  obviating  all  doubt  as  to  his  purity  of 
intention,  and  evincing  that  his  quarrel  is  not,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  cynic,  with  mankind,  but  only  with  their  vices. 

If  a  poet  is  really  anxious  to  produce  moral  impressions 
that  shall  act  with  the  force  of  a  bias  on  the  minds  of  his  ' 
readers,  tie  must  make  it  evident  that  no  unworthy  feeling 
prompts  him  to  assume  the  office  of  censor,  and  that  it  is 
for  a  sufficient  purpose  he  employs  his  talents  in  depicting 
scenes  and  characters  in  themselves  vile  and  unpieasing.  That 
minute  specification  of  the  details  of  crime,  and  the  secret 
workings  of  iniquity,  in  which  some  poets  have  delighted  to 
excel,  betrays  either  a  strange  want  of  natural  sensibility,  or 
a  very  morbid  taste.  Like  the  drawings  of  the  anatomist,  such 
representations  may  possess  great  merit,  and  have  their  pe- 
culiar use,  as  graphically  illustrating  the  effects  of  disease; 
but  a  person  must  have  become  familiarized  with  such  subjects, 
before  he  can  surmount  the  disgust  which,  considered  simply 
as  pictures,  they  are  calculated  to  awaken.  Crabbe  is  con- 
tinually chargeable  with  the  fault  we  allude  to.  Some  of 
his  pictures  are  absolute  dissections,  traced  and  coloured  with 
scientific  minuteness  and  horrible  fidelity.  But  the  purpose  of 
the  moralist  appears  in  poems  of  this  kind,  to  be  quite  lost 
sight  of. 

These  "  Essays"  will  occasionally  remind  the  reader  'both 
of  Cowper  and  of  Crabbe,  but  they  are  written  in  a  style 
essentially  differing  from  that  of  either ;  a  style  singularly 
subdued  and  chaste,  yet  rising  at  times  to  a  high  degree  of 
poetical  force  of  expression  ;  displaying  far  more  of  vigour 
than  of  art,  and  characterized  by  a  Sort  of  feminine  "boldness 
which  well  becomes  the  nature  of  the  theme. 

The  volume  is  remarkably  free  from  all  appearance  of  pfe- 
tpnsion  or  artifice  :  there  is  no  display ;  nothing  is  sactifiaed 
ib  effect;  and  in  the  fidelity  with  which  the  prejudices  a*d 
defects  of  all  parties  are  exposed,  there  is  no  reserve*  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  recesses  of  the  heart  is  dis- 
covered iu  these  Essays,  which  can  have  been '  derived  from 
self-knowledge  only  ; — that  self-knowledge,  which  the  most  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  and  converse  with  the  world 
will  not  supply  or  supersede;  it  is  the  slow  growth  of  dreary 
seasons  and  solitary  years.  Possessed  of  this,  a  person  will 
be  enabled  to  dive  at  once  to  principles  and  springs  of  action, 
and  although  conscious  of  his  personal  implication  in  the  in- 
firmity and  folly  he  labours  to  expose,  he  will  not  consent  to 
spread  the  thin  disguise  of  false  candour  over  human  cha- 
racter.    His  judgement  of  others  will  be  tempered  indsed,. 
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by  the  feeling  of  kindness,  but  it  will  acquire  severity  from 
the  habitual  fear  of  self-deception.  His  manner  will  be  earnest, 
and  perhaps  vehement ;  but  it  will  be  the  tendency  of  his 
representations,  not  to  hold  up  an  individual  culprit  to  ridicule, 
but  to  in  ike  us  weep  over  human  nature  itself,  and  feel  that 
against  the  lowest  or  the  vilest  participant  in  that  nature,  we 
have  not  the  right  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

Whatever  exceptions  the  reader  may  take  against  particular 
parts  of  this  little  volume,  we  are  much   deceived   if  the  im- 

!>ression  left  by  an  impartial  perusal  of  the  whole  volume,  will  not 
>e  equally  in  favour  of  the  Author's  design,  and  of  the  genius 
displayed  in  its  execution.  In  some  instances  her  satire  may 
seem  severe;  as  when  she  is  describing  the  pompous  im- 
becility of  a  retired  country  grocer  and  his  dame  in  the  year 
of  his  mayoralty.  And  this  severity  may  only  amuse,  when 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  implicated  in  the  raillery.  At  other 
times,  when  the  attack*  is  unexpectedly  turned  against  our  own 
party,  when  some  mortifying  truth  is  pressed  home  in  open 
disclosure,  or  we  find  our  secret  misgivings  put  into  plain 
language,  this  severity  may  not  appear  absolutely  inoffensive : 
but  still  the  conviction  will  remain,  that  the  Author  is  right. 

The  first  Essay  is  entitled  Prejudice.  It  opens  with  a 
humourous  description  of  the  personages  above  alluded  to, 
as  an  exemplification  of  *  vulgar  prejudice,  the  lowest  kind.' 
The  Author's  design,  in  this  frontispiece  to  the  Essay,  is 
obviously  to  take  an  extreme  case ;  one  in  which  the  full 
dominion  of  prejudice  is  so  obvious,  as  to  appear  simply  ridi- 
culous to  minds  of  intellectual  pride  ;  and  then  to  argue  that 
prejudice,  how  different  soever  he  the  form  it  assumes,  as  we 
rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  is  essentially  the  same; 
that  prejudice  being  the  most  pernicious  which  sometimes  infects 
minds  of  high  native  powers,  and  which 

'  Lies  in  thinking  that  themselves  are  free.* 

* 

The  infidel,  the  worldling,  and  the  material  philosopher,  are 
introduced  as  being  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  prejudice^ 

'  As  hopeless  as  can  bind 
*  The  meanest,  most  illiterate  of  mankind.' 

'  Could  you  but  show  by  demonstration  clear, 

How  spiritual  existences  appear ; 

Produce  your  apparatus,  bright  and  clean, 

And  try  experiments  on  things  unseen ; 

Rare  specimens,  in  due  assortment,  bring  * 

Of  seraph's  eyes,  and  slips  of  angel's  wing, 

Or  metaphysic  air-pumps  work,  to  show 

A  disembodied  soul  in  vacuo  ; 

Then  'twere  a  study  worthy  of  alliance, 

With  any  other  branch  of  modern  fctcnoew 
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But  mere  assertion  of  a  future  state, 
By  unknown  writers,  at  a  distant  date, 
— If  this  be  all  its  advocates  advance, 
.t   It  is  but  superstition  and  romance.'    pp.  15 — 16. 

The  inveterate  operation  of  prejudice,  in  the  case  of  those 
'who  associate  some  darling  errors  with  essential  truth,  is  then 
slightly  but  keenly  exposed.  The  prejudices  of  men  of  taste 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  by  imagining  the  effect  which  the 
preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens  would  produce  in  coutrast  with  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

«  When  Paul  the  walks  of  beauteous  Athens  trod, 
To  point  its  children  to  their  "  unknown  God," 
If  some  refined  Athenian,  passing  by, 
Heard  that  new  doctrine,  how  would  he  reply? 
Regarding  first,  with^polish'd,  scornful  smile, 
The  stranger's  figure  and  unclassic  style, 
Perceiving  then,  the  argument  was  bent 
Against  the  gods  of  his  establishment, — 
'  He  need  but  cast  his  tutor'd  eye  around, 
And  in  that  glance  he  has  an  answer  found ; 
— Altars  and  theatres,  and  sacred  groves, 
Temples  and  deities  where'er  it  roves: 
Each  long  perspective  that  the  eye  pervades, 
Peopled  with  heroes,  thick'ning  as  it  fades, 
— Tnose  awful  forms  that  hold  their  silent  %way. 
Matchless  in  grace,  while  ages  roll  away. 
There,  softly  blending  with  the  ev'ning  shade,  ; 

Less  light  and  less,  the  airy  colonnade : 
Here,  in  magnificence  of  attic  grace, 
Minerva* s  temple,  rising  from  its  base ; 
Its  spotless  marble  forming  to  the  eye, 
%A  ghostly  outline  on  the  deep  blue  sky : — 
"  Enough — the  doctrine  that  would  undermine 
These  forms  of  beauty  cannot  be  divine." 
Thus  taste  would  doubtless,  intercept  his  view 
Of  that  "  strange  thing,"  which  after  all—- was  true.' 

pp.  18—20. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have  in  recollection  some  remarks 
which  were  made  in  our  review  of  Eustace's  Travels,  on  the 
genius  of  Heathenism,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  Acts,  as  an 
instrumental  cause  of  the  Romish  corruptions  of  Christianity. 
The  following  lines  place  the  subject  in  a  very  striking  aspect* 


'  When  Luther's  sun  arose,  to  chase  away 
The  "  dim  religious  light"  of  Romish  day. 
Opposing,  only,  to  the  mellow  glare 
OF  cold  and  gems  that  deck  the  papal  chair. 
And  each  imposing  pageant  of  the  church, — 
Good  sense,  plain  argument,  and  sound  research,— 
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Here  taste,  again,  would  prove  a  dangerous  guide, 

And  raise  a  prejudice  on  error's  side. 

— Behold  the  slow  procession  move  along ! 

The  Pontiff's  blessing  on  the  prostrate  throng ; 

The  solemn  service,  and  the  anthem  loud, 

The  altar's  radiance  on  the  kneeling  crowd.-— 

Or  seek,  at  summons  of  the  convent  bell, 

Deep,  sacred  shades,  where  fair  recluses  dwell ; 

See  the  long  train  of  white  rob* J  sisters  come, 

Appearing  now — now  lost  amid  the  gloom, 

Chaunting  shrill  vespers  in  the  twilight  dim, 

— The  plaintive  music  of  the  virgin's  hymn. 

Then  would  not  taste  and  fancy  join  the  cry, 

Against  the  rude,  barbarian  heresy, 

That  sought  those  sacred  walls  to  overthrow, 

And  rend  the  veil  from  that  seducing  show  ? 

And  yet,  according  to  our  present  light. 

That  barb'rous,  tasteless  heretic — was  right.'   pp.  20 — 21; 

The  party-man,  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatist,  and  the  true 
sectarian,  are  portrayed  with  unsparing  freedom.  We  were, 
for  our  own  part,  particularly  well  satisfied  to  have  the  bad 
spirit  which  often  brings  disgrace  on  a  good  cause,  exposed 
in  the  instance  of  the  party  Dissenter,  and  to  meet  with  the 
remark,   that 

*  while  Nathaniels  stand  on  either  side 
The  boundary  lines  that  differing  sects  divide, 
Unchristian  tempers  every  form  may  take 
And  truth  itself  be  loved  for  party's  sake ! 

'  Experience'  is  the  title  of  the  second  Essay.  It  is  not 
perhaps  desirable  that  the  anticipations  of  youth  should  be 
lowered  down  to  the  melancholy  colouring  of  such  a  retrospect ; 
but  indeed  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  led  to  expect  too 
little  from  the  world.  We  never  recollect,  however,  to  hare 
had  the  utter  insufficiency  of  earthly  pleasures  and  possessions, 
brought  home  to  the  feelings  with  so  affecting  an  emphasis,  as 
in  this  simple,  urtexaggerated  tale  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  by 
the  'complaint'  of  disappointed  ambition,  by  weeping  monodies, 
or  by  philosophic  declamations  on  the  nothingness  of  grandeur, 
that  the  mind  can  be  made  to  renounce  its  own  peculiar  projects 
of  happiness.  Those  writers  who  throw  all  the  blame  of  our 
disappointment  on  the  objects  of  life,  only  betray  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  seat  of  unhappiness ;  while  those  who  represent  life 
as  altogether  gloomy,  shew  that  they  have  ill  performed  its 
duties,  and  that  they  have  not  appreciated  in  the  spirit  of  gra- 
titude, these  '  common  mercies9  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  all. 
The  view  of  life  which  is  given  in  this  Essay,,  will  appear  gloomy 
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*  to  those  only  who  have  never  known  what  is  to  be  awakened 
out  of  the  day-dreams  of  romance  to  the  encountering  of 

<  tasteless  cold  reality ;' 

from  whom  grief  has  never  extorted  conviction,  or  whom  the 
pressure  of  present  evil  has  never  forced  to  exert  the  energies 
of  prayer.  The  picturesque  of  fancy,  and  the  real  of  truth, 
are  admirably  contrasted  in  the  following  lines. 

*  A  tatter'd  cottage,  to  the  view  of  taste, 
In  beauty  glows,  at  needful  distance  plac'd : 
Its  broken  panes,  its  richly  ruin'd  thatch, 
Its  gable  grac'd  with  many  a  mossy  patch, 
The  sunset  lighting  up  its  varied  dyes, 
Form  quite  a  picture  to  poetic  eyes ; 

And  yield  delight  that  modern  brick  and  board, 
Square,  sound,  and  well  arranged  would  not  afford. 
But  cross  the  mead  to  take  a  nearer  ken,— 
Where  all  the  magic  of  the  vision  then  ? 
The  picturesque  is  vanish'd,  and  the  eye 
Averted*  turns  from  loathsome  poverty ; 
And  while  it  lingers,  e'en  the  sun's  pure  ray 
Seems  almost  sullied  by  its  transient  stay. 
The  broken  walls  with  slight  repairs  emboss'd. 
Are  but  cold  comforts  in  a  winter's  frost: 
No  smiling,  peaceful  peasant,  half  refin'd, 
There  tunes  his  reed  on  rustic  seat  reclin'd ; 
But  there,  the  bending  form  and  haggaidface, 
Worn  with  the  lines  that  vice  and  misery  trace. 
Thus  fades  the  charm  by  vernal  hope  supplied 
To  every  object  it  has  never  tried.'  pp.  43,  44. 

The  tenor  of  this  Essay  is  adapted,  not  to  encourage  any 
feelings  bordering  upon  disgust  with  the  world,  but  rather  to 
shew  the  unreasonableness  of  our  expectations.  This  is  in- 
stanced in  the  romantic  estimates  of  early  friendship;  and  we 
could  not  perhaps  select  a  passage  more  strikingly  displaying  the 
refined  correctness  of  sentiment  and  the  experimental  wisdom, 
which  characterize  these  moral  dissertations. 

*  Blind  to  ourselves, — to  others  not  less  blind, 
We  slowly  learn  to  understand  mankind. 
Sanguine  and  ardent,  indisposed  to  hold 

The  cautious  maxims  that  our  fathers  told, 

We  place  new  objects  in  the  fairest  light, 

And  offer  gen'rous  friendship  at  first  sight. 

Expect,  (though  not  the  first  rate  mental  pow'rs) 

A  mind,  at  least,  in  unison  with  ours; 

Free  from  those  meaner  faults,  that  most  conspire 

To  damp  our  love,  if  not  put  out  its  fire. 

Cold  o'er  the  heart  the  slight  expression  steak, 

'flhat  first  some  trait  of  character  reveals ;  , 
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Some  fault,  perhaps,  less  prominent  alone, 
But  causing  painful  friction  with  our  own. 
Long  is  the  harsh,  reluctant  thought  supprest, 
We  drive  the  cold  suspicion  from  our  breast ; 
But  when  confirm'd,  our  gen'rous  love  condemn, 
Turn  off  disgusted  with  the  world  and  them, 
Resolve  no  more  at  Friendship's  fane  to  serve, 
And  call  her  names  she  does  not  quite  deserve. 
But  this  is  rash — Experience  would  confess 
That  friendship's  very  frailties  chill  us  less 
(Sincere  and  well-intentioned  all  the  while) 
Than  the  world's  complaisant  and  polish'd  smile. 
With  other  chattels,  nameless  in  my  verse, 
Friends  must  be  held  "  for  better  and  for  worse  ;'' 
And  that  alone  true  friendship  we  should  call, 
Which  undertakes  to  love  us  faults  and  all; 
And  she  who  guides  this  humble  line  could  prove. 
There  is,  there  w,  such  candid  gen'rous  love, 
And  from  the  life,  her  faithful  hand  could  paint 
Glowing  exceptions  to  her  own  complaint/  pp.  46*  47. 

We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  extract  from  this  Essay! 
Every  real  sufferer  must  feel  how  just  is  the  following  re- 
presentation. 

When  hope  her  seat  to  memory  has  resign'd, 
And  our  chief  solace  is  to  look  behind, 
Then  shall  we  learn,  perhaps  too  late,  to  know 
That  sin  weighs  heavier  on  the  mind  than  woe. 
Grief,  genuine  grief,  that  comes  at  God's  command, 
In  which  our  own  misconduct  has  no  hand, 
Though,  for  the  present,  not  a  joyous  thing, 
Yet,  when  it  passes  over,  leaves  no  sting. 
The  pains  we  fear'd,  the  ills  we  dreaded  most, 
Departed — seem  a  weak  and  harmless  host ; 
We  suffer'd,  wept,  but  now  can  smile  serene, 
And  wonder  that  our  anguish  was  so  keen ; 
Or  if  some  blow  that  struck  the  tend'rest  part, 
Has  left  its  deep  impression  and  its  smart; 
Still  years  allay  it,  and  at  length  diffuse 
A  pleasing  sadness  that  we  would  not  lose* 
But  when  by  conscience,  memory's  eye  is  cast, 
Pain'd  and  reluctant,  on  the  guilty  past, 
And  sees  life's  path  bestrew'd  on  every  side 
With  sins  and  follies  thick  and  multiplied,-—  ' 

Follies  for  which  our  shame  arrives  too  late, 
Sins  that  Heav'n  only  can  obliterate, 
And  what  slight  efforts  had  restrain'd  their  pow'r*— 
How  bitter  the  remembrance  to  this  hour !'  pp.  54, 55. 

The  tale  which  closes  this  Essay,  will  disappoint  readers  who 
are  interested  only  by  incident*     It  portrays  a  person  of  an  or- 
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dinary  character  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; — a  sort  of  sub* 
ject  on  which  Wordsworth  is  fond  of  expending  all  the  force 
of  his  genius,  but  which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  treat 
with  mure  perfect  simplicity,  nor  have  rendered  more  affecting, 
without  the  slightest  aid  from  poetical  embellishment.  We  do 
Hot  suspect  our  Author  of  having  the  design  to  support  any 
metaphysical  theory  on  points  of  taste  :  but  it  is  singular,  how 
carefully  she  avoids  the  decorative  phraseology  and  all  the- ar- 
tifices of  poetry,  as  though  a  Doric  severity  of  style  was  alone 
befitting  the  subject.  If  this  be  the  mere  undesigned  result  of 
native  taste,  it  evinces  a  passion  for  simplicity  and  a  delicacy 
of  tact,  not  very  common  in  young  poets ;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  some  ambitious  effort  to  be  fine,  some  occasional 
glitter  of  expression,  would  let  out  the  secret,  were  this 
simplicity  of  style  accidental,  or  connected  with  poverty  of  ima- 
gination. 

'  Egotism9  is  in  a  different  strain,  and  perhaps  not  equal  to 
the  preceding  Essay  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  think  the  illustra- 
tions are  uniformly  the  most  forcible  or  appropriate  that  could 
be  selected.  There  is  however  much  smartness  apd  inoffensive 
tumour  in  the  descriptions;  and  we  have  now  and  then  an  ex- 
quisite couplet,  as  for  instance, 

'  Woe  to  themselves,  and  woe  to  small  and  great 
When  two  good  egotists  are  tite  h  tite  P 

The  concluding  part  reminded  us  continually  of  Cowper. 

'  Poetry  and  Reality9  is  written  with  more  sustained  vigour 
than  any  Essay  in  the  volume:  the  satire  is  very  keen  without 
being  broad,  and  the  moral  is  excellent     It  is  this,  that 

*  A  poet's  soul  may  miss  the  road  to  Heaven !' 

The  contemplatiye  devotion  of  the  mere  man  of  taste,  the 
rejigion  of  philosophic  sentiment,  is  exquisitely  ridiculed, 

*  O,  he  approves  the  Bible,  thinks  it  true ; 
(No  matter  if  he  ever  read  it  through) 
Admits  the  evidence  that  some  reject, 
For  the  Messiah  professes  great  respect, 
And  owns  the  sacred  poets  often  climb 
Up  to  the  standard  of  the  true  sublime* 
Is  this  then  all  ?  is  this  the  utmost  reach, 

Of  what  man  learns  when  God  descends  to  teach? 
And  is  this  all — and  were  such  wonders  wrought, 
And  tongues,  and  signs,  and  miracles,  for  nought? 
If  this  be  all,  his  reason's  utmost  scope, 
Where  rests  his  fiitfi,  his  practice,  and  bis  hope?9  p.  81. 

*  His  heathen  altar  is  inscribed,  at  best, 

To  "  God  unknown,"  unhoneur'd,  unaddress'd ; 
His  Heav'n,  the  same  Elysiait  fields  as  theirs, 
—Much  such  a  world  as  this,  without  its  cares ; 
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Where  souls  of  friends  and  lovers,  two  and  two, 

Walk  up  and  down,  with  nothing  else  to  do. 

He,  in  that  path  the  ancient  sceptic  trod, 

•*  Knows  not  the  Scripture  nor  the  pow'r  of  God;" 

Nor  loves  nor  looks  to  Zion's  heavenly  gate, 

Where  many  mansions  for  believers  wait; 

Where  ransom'd  sinners  round  their  Saviour  meet, 

And  cast  their  crowns  rejoicing  at  His  feet; 

And  where,  whate'er  pursuits  their  pow'rs  employ, 

His  presence  makes  the  fulness  of  theiF  joy. 

— Tnis  is  the  bliss  to  which  the  saint  aspires, 

This  is  that,  "  better  country''  he  desires ; 

And  ah  1  while  scoffers  laugh,  and  sceptics  doubt, 

The  poor  voay -faring  man  shall  find  it  out.'  pp.  83—4. 

Our  Author  has  uot  spared  to  lash  sectarian  prejudice.  Our 
church-going:  friends  must  not  therefore  be  angry  at  her  ex- 
posing, in  turn,  the  delusions  of  the  enthusiast  in  reference  to 
all  that  is  captivating  to  the  senses  in  the  pomp  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  and  the  scenic  decorations  of  Christian 
temples.  They  must  recollect  that  *  Popery  .is,'  according  to  ' 
an  Episcopalian  author,  *  the  religion  of  cathedrals/ 

*  The  village  church,  in  reverend  trees  array'd, 
His  fav'rite  haunt — he  loves  that  holy  shade; 
And  there  he  muses  many  an  eve  away, 
Though  not  with  others,  on  the  Skbbath  day. 
Nor  cares  he  how  they  spend  the  sacred  hour, 
But — how  much  ivy  grows  upon  the  tow'r. 

Yes,  the  deluded  poet  can  believe 
The  soothing  influence  of  a  summer's  eve,— 
That  sacred  spot — the  train  of  pensive  thought. 
By  osier'd  grave  and  sculptur'd  marble  brought, 
The  twilight  gloom,  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 
Poetic  musings  on  a  church-yard  flower, 
The  moonshine,  solitude,  and  all  the  rest, 
Will  raise  devotion's  flame  within  his  breast ; 
And  while  susceptive  of  the  magic  spell, 
Of  sacred  music  and  the  Sabbath  bell. 
And  each  emotion  nature's  form  inspires, 
He  fancies  this  is  all  that  God  requires. 

*  Indeed,  the  Gospel  would  have  been  his  scoff, 
If  man's  devices  had  not  set  it  off; 

For  that  which  turns  poor  non-conformists  sick, 
Touches  poetic  feeling  to  the  quick. 
—The  gothic  edifice,  the  vaulted  dome, 
The  toys  bequeathed  us  by  our  cousin  Rome,— 
The  pompous  festival,  the  splendid  rite, 
The  mellow  window's  soft  and  soothing  Jight, 
The  painted  altar,  and  the  white-rob'd  priest, 
(ThoV  gilded  keepsakes  from  the  dying  beast) 
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The  silken  cassock,  and  the  sable  gown — 

Make  other  less  agreeable  things  go  down: 

Like  him,  how  many!   (could  we  make  the  search} 

Who  while  they  hate  the  Gospel,  love  "  the  Church*** 

— That  Gospel,  preach'd  by  Jesus  to  the  poor'; 
Simple,  sublime,  and  spiritual  and  pure. — 
Is  not  constructed,  and  was  ne'er  design *d, 
To  please  the  morbid,  proud,  romantic  mind : 
'Tis  not  in  flow'rs  or  fields,  or  fancy  found ; 
Nor  on  Arcadian,  nor  on  holy  ground; 
'Tis  not  in  poetry,  'tis  not  in  sound ; 
Not  even  where  those  infant  lips  respire, 
A  heav'n  of  music  from  the  fretted  quire; 
Chaunting  the  prayer  or  praise  in  highest  key, 
— Te  Dewn9  or  Non  nobis  Domine.'  pp.  85 — 7- 

It  was  rather  daring  to  bring*  forward  so  unreservedly  an 
Itinerant  preacher  as  a  contrast  to  the  Enthusiast:  but  we  give 
our  Author  credit  for  having  painted  from  the  life,  and  as  tier 
appeal  is  to  facts,  she  ought  to  be  safe  even  from  the  sneer  of 
(the  man  of  taste.  Perhaps  the  parallel  which  is  drawn  between 
the  poor,  contemned,  ami  hectic  methodist  preacher,  and  the 
titled,  beneficed  overseer  of  the  Church,  will  appear  invidious ; 
yet  '  the  strange  thing' 

'  is  after  all  too  true.' 

One  circumstance  our  Author  does  not  neglect  to  introduce 
with  feeling  and  emphasis, — that  whosoever  is  guilty  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  heathen  districts,  where  now, 

'  the  once  savage  miner  kneels  and  prays/— 

even  the  poor  itinerant,  is  safe  from  absolute  persecution ;  he 
is  no  longer  exposed  at  least  to  such  persecution 

f  as  his  fore-fathers  saw, 
Thanks  to  the  shelt'ring  arm  of  czw'/law.' 

The  effects  of  his  labours  are  then  described,  and  the  poem 
closes  with  the  following  indignant  challenge. 

*  Now.  let  the  light  of  nature-boasting  man,  \ 
"  Do  so  with  his  enchantments/'  i£  he  cani-~ 
Nay,  let  him  slumber  in  luxurious  ease, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  his  idol  trees ; 
Pluck  a  wild  daisy,  moralise  on  that, 
And  drop  a  tear  for  an  expiring  gnat, 
Watch  the  light  clouds  o'er  distant  hills  that  pass, 
Or  write  a  sonnet  to  a  blade  of  grass.'  p.  92. 

<  The  World  iu  the  House,'  and  <  Thte  World  in  the  Heart/ 
are  the  rather  quaint  titles  of  the  last  two  Essays  in  the  vo- 
lume. They  relate  to  that  great  '  stumbling-block,9  the  in- 
consistency of  the  temper  and  spirit  often  manifested  by  pro- 
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fessed  Christians,  with  that  renunciation  of  the  world  and  that 
separate  character,  which  are  described  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

*  Love  not  the  world* — moat  merciful  decree 
That  makes  its  friendship  enmity  with  'I  hee.' 

The  subject  dfords  scope  for  all  the  severity  of  satire,  and 
if  at  any  time  this  mode  of  assault  may  be-effectively  employed 
in  the  service  of  truth,  it  seems  most  appropriate  when  directed 
against  inconsistency.  Incongruity  is  always  ridiculous.  Our 
Author  will  not,  ho -ever,  be  easily  forgiven  for  the  freedom  of 
her  strictures  on  the  shewy  taste,  the  ostentatious  charities, 
and  the  secul  r  spirit  of  the  religious  world  ;  yet  it  should  tend 
in  no  small  degree  to  conciliate,  that  having  such  power  of 
satiric  humour  at  .  command,  and  under  such  temptation  to 
exercise  it  with  diverting  effect^  the  passages  are  few  in 
which  she  has  deviated  into  the  tone  of  irony  or  sarcasm; 
and  in  those  few  the  sarcasm  is  undeniably  just.  As  the 
passages  to  which  we  allude,  will  again  and  again  be  quoted,  per- 
sonally applied,  perhaps,  and  mis-applied  and  blamed  as  un- 
candid  by  those  who  feel  their  truth, — we  shall  prefer  taking 
our  extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  Poems.  .The  concluding 
lines  in  the  first  of  these  two  Essays,  deserve  transcription 
for  the  excellent  spirit  they  breathe,  no  less  than  for  the  axio- 
matic wisdom  of  the  sentiments. 

*  Oh,  for  a  soul  magnanimous,  to  know, 
Poor  world,  thy  littleness,  and  let  thee  go ! 
Not  with  a  g  oomy   proud,  ascetic  mind 
That  loves  thee  still  and  only  hates  mankind; 
Reverse  the  line,  and  that  my  temper  be, 

— To  love  mankind,  ana  pour  contempt  on  thee.' 

In  l  the  World  in  the  Heart,'  the  various  forms  in  which 
earthly-mindedness  discov  rs  itself,  are  admirably  described, 
although  we  have  some  exceptions  to  make  in  point  of  illus- 
tration, as  well  as  of  expression.  We  may  as  well  state  in 
this  place,  that  our  Author  is  not  uhfrequently  misled,  either 
by  a  dread  of  over-refined  expression,  or  by  a  wish  to  give 
the  utmost  force  to  her  sentiments,  into  colloquialisms,  and 
illustrations  of  a  domentic  plainness,  which  will  not  in  all  cases 
be  intelligible,  nnd  in  most  instances,  they  let  down  the  sub- 
ject. We  refer  to  '  the  worldly  minded  cook,*  to  the  simile  of 
*  Tom  Tickler's  ground*  to  such  phrases  as  l  say  her  saty? 
and  4  persevering  chick/  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  fas- 
tidious, we  must  add  'he  word  4  skull/  which  occurs  by  the 
necessity  of  rhyme,  it:  the  following  couplet. 

'  The  few  ideas  that  travel,  slow  and  dull 
Across  the  sandy  desert  of  her  skull/ 

Vol.  VI.  N.  8.  Y 
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These  offences  against  taste  are  rare,  but  they  are  not  the 
loss  objectionable.  We  regret  also  exceedingly,  that  the  versi- 
fication in  some  instances  betrays  marks  of  carelessness  or 
fatigue.  Imperfect  rhymes,  false  quantity,  or  accent,  such 
lines  as 

'  Who  seeking  that,  cares  little  for  all  this,'—- 

faults  of  this  nature  are  the  less  to  be  excused,  where  the 
composition  itself  is  of  so  high  a  character,  and  when  the  senti- 
ments deserve  that  the  utmost  elaboration  should  be  bestowed 
on   expressing  them. 

To  how  high  a  style  of  poetry  Miss  Taylor  is  capable  of 
attaining,  will  be  evidenced  in  the  two  extracts  we  have  re- 
served as  concluding  specimens  of  the  volume.  The  first  is 
token  from  '  The  World  iu  the  Heart.'  After  depicting  in 
strongly  marked  lines,  the  melancholy  portrait  of  the  ftotninal 
Christian,  in  the  decline  of  life,  merged  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  the  Author  presses  home  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
en  what  evidence  we  rest  our  hopes  of  Heaven,  when,  *s  an 
object  of  desire,  it  appears  so  dim  and  distant, 

4  Not  as  it  is  indeed — true,  awful,  near. 

'  And  yet,  amid  the  hurry,  toil,  and  strife, 
The  claims,  the  urgencies,  the  whirl  of  life, — 
The  soul — perhaps  in  silence  of  the  night — 
Has  flashes,  transient  intervals  of  light; 
When  things  to  come,  without  a  shade  of  doubt, 
In  terrible  reality,  stand  out. 
Those  lucid  moments  suddenly  present 
A  glance  of  truth,  as  though  the  Heav'ns  were  rent. 
And  through  that  chasm  of  celestial  light, 
The  future  breaks  upon  the  startled  sight ; 
Life's  vain  pursuits,  and  Time's  advancing  pace* 
Appear  with  death-bed  clearness,  faqe  to  face; 
And  Immortality's  expanse  sublime, 
In  just  proportion  to  the  speck  of  time : 
While  Death,  uprising  from  the  silent  shades, 
Shows  his  dark  outline  ere  the  vision  fades ; 
In  strong  relief  against  the  blazing  sky, 
Appears  the  shadow  as  it  passes  by. 
And  though  o'erwhelming  to  the  dazzled  brain, 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  mind  is  sane.9  * 

pp.  169— 170. 

The  image  of  Death  in  these  lines,  is  as  sublime  a  concep- 
tion as  wc  recollect  to  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
awfully  picturesque,  and  the  expression  is  not  less  felicitous. 

Our  last  extract  we  shall  select  from  one  of  the  smaller 
poems  in  the  volume.  These  might,  we  think,  have  been  placed, 
with  more  propriety,  together  at  the  eod,  as  some  of  them 
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are  far  below  the  Essays  in  point  of  merit  and  of  style.  c  The 
c  Squire's  Pew,'  however,  is  a  delightful  little  poem :  the  senti- 
ment is  trite  as  the  moral  of  a  gravestone,  but  it  has  seldom 
been  more  simply  and  more  beautifully  set.  (  Recreation'  is 
not  well  managed  :  a  young  lady  who  had  participated  in 
such  amusement,  would  not  so  have  narrated  it.  i  A  town'  is 
a  very  lively  descriptive  sketch.  But  we  think  that  by  far  the 
finest  thing  in  the  volume  is  the,  second  portrait  of  ihe  *  Pair.' 
It  is  marked  with  all  the  minute  accuracy  and  life  of  Wilkie's 
paintings.     Worcfs worth  himself  has  nothing  finer. 

6  Down  a  close  street,  whose  darksome  shops  display, 
Old  clothes  and  iron  on  both  sides  the  way; 
Loathsome  and  wretched,  whence  the  eye  in  pain, 
Averted  turns,  nor  seeks  to  view  again ; 
Where  lowest  dregs  of  human  nature  dwell, 
More  loathsome  than  the  rags  and  rust  they  sell;— 
A  pale  mechanic  rents  an  attic  floor ; 
By  many  a  shattered  stair  you  gain  the  door ; 
'Tis  one  poor  ropm,  whose  blacken'd  walls  are  hung 
With  dust  that  settled  there  when  he  was  young. 
The  rusty  grate  two  massy  bricks  displays, 
To  fill  the  sides  and  make  a  frugal  blaze. 
The  door  unhing'd,  the  window  patch'd  and  broke ; 
The  panes  obscur'd  by  half  a  century's  smoke  : 
There  stands  the  bench  at  which  his  life  is  spent; 
Worn,  grooved,  and  bor'd,  and  worm -devour'd,  and  betit : 
Where  daily  undisturb'd  by  foes  or  friends, 
In  one  unvaried  attitude  he  bends. 
His  tools,  long  practis'd,  seem  to  understand 
Scarce  less  their  functions,  than  his  own  right  hand. 
With  these  he  drives  his  craft  with  patient  skill; 
Year  after  year  would  find  him  at  it  still ; 
The  noisy  world  around  is  changing  all, 
War  follows  peace,  and  kingdoms  rise  and  fall ; 
France  rages  now,  and  Spain,  and  now  the  Turk ; 
Now  victory  sounds; — but  there  he  sits  at  work  ! 
A  man  might  see  him  so,  then  bid  adieu,—* 
Make  a  long  voyage  to  China  or  Peru ; 
There  traffic,  settle,  build;  at  length  might  come, 
Alter'd,  and  old,  and  weather-beaten  home, 
And  find  him  on  the  same  square  foot  of  floor, 
On  which  he  left  him  twenty  years  before. 
— The  self  same  bench,  and  attitude,  and  stool, 
The  same  quick  movement  of  his  cunning  tool ; 
The  very  distance  'twixt  his  knees  and  chin, 
As  though  he  had  but  stepp'd  just  out  and  in. 

'  Such  is  his  fate— and  yet  you  might  descry 
A  latent  spark  of  meaning  in  his  eye. 
— That  crowded  shelf  beside  his  bench,  contains 
One  old.  worn,  volume  that  employs  his  brains  : 
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With  algebraic  lore  its  page  is  spread, 
Where  a  and  b  contend  with  x  and  x  .•— 
Sold  by  some  student  from  an  Oxford  hall, 
—Bought  by  the  pound  upon  a  broker's  stall. 
On  this  it  is  his  sole  delight  to  pore. 
Early  and  late,  when  working  time  is  o'er : 
But  oft  he  stops,  bewilder'd  and  perplex'd, 
At  some  hard  problem  in  the  learned  text ; 
Pressing  his  hand  upon  his  puzzled  brain, 
At  what  the  dullest  school-boy  could  exptaie. 

' "*  '  Prom  needful  sleep  the  precious  hour  ht  savss. 

To  give  his  thirsty  mind  the  stream  it  craves : 
There,  with  his  slender  rush  beside  him  plac'd, 
He  drinks  the  knowledge  in  with  greedy  baste. 
At  early  morning,  when  the  frosty  air 
Brightens  Orion  and  the  northern  Bear, 
His  distant  window  mid  the  dusky  row, 
Shews  a  dim  light  to  passenger  below. 
—A  light  more  dim  is  flashing  on  his  mind, 
That  shows  its  darkness,  and  its  views  conia'4. 
Had  science  bhone  around  his  early  days, 
How  had  his  soul  expanded  in  the  blaze! 
But  penury  bound  him,  and  his  mind  in  vain 
Struggles  and  writhes  beneath  her  iron  chmim. 

—At  length  the  taper  fades,  and  distant  cry 

Of  early  sweep  bespeaks  the  morning  nigh: 

Slowly  it  breaks, — and  that  rejoicing  ray, 

That  wakes  the  healthful  country  into  day, 

Tips  the  green  hills,  slants  o'er  the  level  plats, 

Reddens  the  pool,  and  stream,  and  cottage  pine, 

And  field,  and  garden,  park,  and  stately  hall/— 

Now  darts  obliquely  on  his  wretched  wall. 

He  knows  the  wonted  signal ;  shuts  his  book, 

Slowly  consigns  it  to  its  dusty  nook; 

Looks  out  awhile,  with  fixt  and  absent  stare, 

On  crowded  roofs,  seen  t  a  rough  the  foggy  air; 

—Stir*  up  the  embers,  takes  his  sickly  draught, 

Sighs  at  his  fortunes,  and  resumes  his  craft.'  pp.  154—- 9. 

Usefulness  has  evidently  been  the  Author's  principal  de- 
sign in  these  Essays,  and  .their  excellent  tendency  will  ensure 
her  ample  reward.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  volume  of 
poetry,  that  bore  more  strikingly  the  impress  of  native  thought* 
or  that  supplied  the  mind  more  richly  with  materials  forjdeep 
reflection.  It  is  evident  from  the  last  extract,  that  Miss 
Taylor  can  achieve,  as  a  poet,  something  of  a  still  higher  east 
than  even  these  Essays  in  Rhyme. 
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Art.  TI.   1.  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of 
Children.     By  John  Clarke*  M.D.  &c.  &c  Part  the  first,  royal  8vo. 
pp.  198.    Longman  and  Co.     1815. 

2.   De  P Education  physique  de  V  Homme  ;  par  M.  Friedlander.  D*M. 
&c.  &c.  a  Paris,  chez  freutal  et  Wiirtz.     18 15.     pp.  496. 

TTOW  to  lesson  the  sura  of  physical  evil  incident  to  the  state  . 
"**-*■  of  infancy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that 
can  exercise  the  public  mind.  That  a  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race  should  die  in  the  first  or  second  year  after  l>irth,  would 
appear,  as  far  as  we  are  at  all  competent  to  judge  of  human 
affairs,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  destinies  of  our 
being.  At  all  events  it  is  as  plain  a  duty  devolving  upon  man 
to  aim  at  the  diminution  of  this,  as  of  any  other  ill  to  which 
he  is  heir:  and  such  diminution,— let  us  hail  the  fact  with  ex- 
citing satisfaction, — has  already  commenced.  We  have  recently 
witnessed  a  happy  reformation  in  the  management  of  young 
children.  The  good  sense  of  mothers  has  at  length  protested 
against  the  nonsense  and  tyranny  of  nurses  and  nurseries,  and 
the  effects  of  such  protest  are  more  or  less  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  limbs  of  almost  every  child  we  meet.* 

As  it  is  then  in  the  power  of  mothers  to  do  so  much,  it  is  of 
consequence  that  every  facility  should  be  given,  and  every  im- 
pediment should  be  removed  to  the  exercise  of  their  tender 
duties  ;  and  although  the  most  correct  precepts  for  the  rearing 
of  children  are  to  be  found  in  nature  and  instinct,  it  is  necesV 
aary,  especially  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  not 
indeed  to  impose  ordinances  for  blind  and  implicit  obedience,  but 
to  point  out  rules  for  the  guidance  of  maternal  solicitude :  and 
such  are,  in  part,  the  professed  objects  of  the  books  the  title  pages 
of  wine. i  are  copied  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Taking, 
these  treatises  as  a  text,  and  occasionally  referring  to  their 
contents,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  our  own  brief  "  commentary" 
on  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  connected  with  the 
economy  and  maladies  of  infancy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  do  so  we  would  in  the  first  place  join 
with  some  of  our  respectable  contemporaries,  in  lamenting  the 
fact  and  cautioning  against  the  consequences,  of  continental 
emigration.  It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  that  just  at  tli '  time 
when  the  good  sense  of  English  mothers  had  been  freed  from 

*  Dr.  Friedlander  presents  to  his  readers  a  table  extracted  from 
the  register  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Loudon,  from  which 'it 
appears  that  even  in  this  public  charity,  there  has  recently  been  a 
very  remarkable  diminution  In  the  number  of  casualties  to  Jying~in 
women  and  new-born  children ;  which  this  candid  writer  very  justly 
attributes  to  an  improved  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  house, 
in  consequence  of  more  correct  notions  having  come  to  prevail.   * 
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the  shackles  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  their  domestic 
duties, — it  is  painful,  we  say,  to  reflect  that  another  source  is 
opened  for  more  than  possible  mischief,  from  the  contact  and 
contamination  of  French  manners.  It  was  actually  becoming 
fashionable  to  be  domestic  and  motherly ;  but  are  we  not  now 
at  the  very  best  likely  to  lose  the  little  ground  we  had  gained, 
rather  than  to  make  further  advances  in  the  right  course;  for 
although  the  political  influence  of  France  upon  other  nations  has 
been  recently  so  materially  diminished,  its  ascendency  ad  the 
arbiter  of  customs  and  regulator  of  manners  will  we  fear  con- 
tinue to  be  acknowledged.  We  would  not  be  unjustly  national, 
nor  are  we,  we  hope  so,  in  beseeching  parents  to  stay-  at  home, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  their  families  bear  the  burden  of  the  day, 
rather  than  rove  abroad  and  take  all  the  consequences  of 
gallicizing  their  offspring,  nay,  of  actually  being  the  fathers- and 
mothers  of  French  children,  merely  because  in  France,  music, 
and  drawing,  and  dancing  masters,  can  be  procured  at  half 
the  English  price.  Parents,  we  will  allow,  may  be  as  competent 
to  doing  justice  to  their  children  in  one  part  of  the  world  as  in 
another,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the  Metropolis 
of  France,  a  very  able  and  excellent  publication  has  recently 
appeared,  on  the  physical  and  moral  culture  of  man  from  his 
earliest  infancy  to  years  of  maturity  ;*  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  every  part  and  province  of  that  fine  country,  there  may  be 
found  females  who  might  serve  as  models  even  for  some  English 
mothers ;  but  it  is  the  general  feeling  respecting  what  should 
constitute  an  accomplished  woman,  the  standard  of  which  we 
dread  may  become  materially  altered  by  the  present  rage  for 
emigration  and  foreign  settlements.  We  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
preaching  in  the  desert ;  but  whether  men  will  hear  and  forbear, 
or  not,  the  duty  of  the  attempt  to  convince  is  equally  imperative. 
'  C'est  avec  la  grossesse  que  commencent  proprenient  les 
'soins  de  la  mere'.  Females  should  begin  to  act  the  part  of 
mothers  the  moment  they  find  that  they  are  to  be  so.  They 
must  now  at  any  rate  forego  the  allurements  of  dissipation, 
and  they  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  give  way  to  an  indolent, 
sedentary  disposition.  Regular  and  temperate  exercise  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  well-being  both  of  parent  and 
offspring,  and  we  believe  that  much  mischief  often  accrues  to 
each  from  a  negligence  respecting  this  demand  of  nature.  It 
will  be  well  too  for  both  mother  and  child,  that  as  little  attention 
as  possible  be  given  to  those  volumes  of  marvellous  histories, 

which  every  nurse  has  ready  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  uniniti- 

,  - , - 

*  Not  however  written  by  a  Frenchman,  we  would  say,  were  we 
not  fearful  of  displaying  rather  too  much  of  anti-gallican  prejudice. 
Such  however  is  the  fact;  and  we  are  surprised  at  the  mastery  which 
the  Author  of  the  work  alluded  to,  and  the  title  of  which  heads  the 
present  article,  appears  to  have  acquired  over  a  foreign  language. 
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a  ted,  respecting  marks  and  monstrosities,  the  consequences  of 
desires  and  of  apprehensive  impressions.  It  would,  we  feel* 
be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  convince  even  the  present 
generation  that  all  these  things  are  merely  ideal  and  visionary* 
and  without  support  from  either  physiology  or  fact ;  but  it  may 
be  proper  to  say  that  their  number  every  day  lessens,  as  the 
female  mind  becomes  emancipated  from  the  marvels  and  ray** 
teries  of  nursery  lore.  We  shall  stop  to  quote  a  sentence  or; 
two  bearing  upon  this  parctiular  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Fried- 
lander. 

*  The  celebrated  professor  Chaussier  made  particular  observations 
during  five  years,  of  the  number  of  deformities  which  occurred  in  the 
hospice  de  la  Maternite,  into  which  institution  females  are  admitted 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  expose  them  to  having  children 
marked  and  deformed ;  and  even  in  this  hospital,  out  of  twenty-tbree- 
thousand  one-hundred  and  ninety-three  births,  there  were  only  one- 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  that  had  any  marks  of  defect*' 

And  let  the  reader  be  particular  to  notice  the  nature  of  theie 

defects. 

'  Thirty-seven,'  (Chaussier  goes  on  to  say)  *  had  lame  or  tortuous 
feet,  the  most  common  of  all  accidents,  and  without  doubt  occa- 
sioned, as  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  others,  by  the  mothers 
having  endeavoured  by  tight  lacing  to  conceal  their  pregnancy.  Out 
of  thirty-four  infants,  (the  Professor,  continues,)  who  had  any  raalcon* 
formation  of  the  head  or  the  back,  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single 
instance  of  actual  resemblance  to  beings,  about  which  so  much  talk 
was  wont  to  be  made  in  former  times  of  superstition  and  fancy.'    p.  15* 

We  have  thought  proper  to  advert  to  this  particular  in  this 
place,  because  it  has  been  our  fate  to  have  witnessed  much  unea- 
siness during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  arising  out  of  this 
source  of  unfounded  apprehension.  Now,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  females  to  walk  the  streets  of  a  great  city  without 
being  subject  to  witness  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  mutilations  and 
deformities,  were  the  theory  correct  upon  which  the  doctrine  of 
maternal  marks  is  founded,  every  child  that  is  born  into  the 
world  ought  to  have  some  palpable  and  prominent  error  of 
shape  or  structure.  But  we  have  just  protested  against  going 
into  the  arguments  or  facts  of  the  case,  further  than  to  cautiftn 
anxious  females  against  permitting  themselves  to  become  the 
dupes  of  mere  fancy  and  invention  on  the  part  of  others,  and 
thus  injuring  both  themselves  and  their  offspring  by  suffering 
the  apprehension  to  affect  their  health  and  comfort. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  pregnancy.  We  most 
however  protest  against  a  tooiiberal  and  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  evacuants  and  of  lowering  measures,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate some  temporary  and  partial  inconveniences  arising  out  of 
the  state  alluded  to.  Such  expedients  it  is  true  are  in  some 
cases  absolutely  necessary ;  but  even  this  necessity  might  for 
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the  moat  part  be  obviated  by  systematic  exercise*,  by  cultivating 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  by  avoiding,  mi  the  one  hand,  all 
kind  of  excess,  and  on  the  other,  habits  of  .indolence  and  relax- 
ation. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  concerning  the  requisites  of  the 
new-born  infant,  is  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  fed ;  and  to  this  nature  at  ouce  furnishes  us  with  a  reply. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  intuits, 
who,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  are  given  by  their 
mothers  into  the  charge  of  foster  parents,  survives.  This  is 
doubtless  a  highly  exaggerated  statement ;  but  even  allowing  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  be  one  halt  of  the  infants  thus  deprived. 
of  maternal  care,  the  number  is  still  sufficient!)  large  to  excite 
the  mc.s  painful,  and  indeed  melancholy  reflections.  There  are 
however,  many  instances,  although  proba*>l;  much  fewer  than 
is  generally  supposed,  of  incapacity  on  the  i>art  of  the  parent  to 
nourish  her  own  offspring ;  and  in  such  cases  it  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  it  be  better  to  give  the  infant  over  to  a  foster 
nurse,  or  to  substitute  some   kind  of  food  for  its  support. 

Some  of  the- evils  resulting  front  the  former  mode  of  treat- 
ment, are  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  following  extract. 

'  If  the  child  lives,  for  which  the  wet  nurse. is  invited  by  the 
prospect  of  present  gain  to  forsake  her  own,  the  child  of  the  wet- 
nurse  often  dies,  or  it  becomes  diseased  or  crippled.  Her  other 
children  are  neglected, -and  her  husband,  for  want  of  her  society  be- 
comes drunken  and  profligate :  she  rarely  returns  home  contented  with 
her  former  station,  but  compares  her  present  privations  with  the  indul- 
gences which  she  has  left :  the  whole  comfort  of  the  labouring  man's 
fire-side  is  broken  up,  and  society  has  only  exchanged  the  life  of  one 
child  for  that  of  another,  with  all  the  disadvantages  above  enu- 
merated.9 

The  following  is  the  Authors  inference,  after  a  full  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

*  On  the  whole  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  that  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  should  be  brought  up  artificially,  where  the  mother  does 
not  suckle,  because  they  would  have  every  advantage  of  good 
nursing,  cleanliness,  air.  and  medical  treatment,  and  would  therefore 
have  a  better  chance  of  living  than  the  child  of  the  wet-nurse  who 
will  want  all  these  advantages.' 

In  a  paragraph  immediately  subsequent  to  that  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  Dr.  C.  in  some  measure  contradicts  his  oWn 
position,  by  asserting  that  '  the  most  desirable  thing  perhaps 
*  would  be,  that  a  strong  wet-nurse  should  as  far  as  she  is  able 
'  suckle  her  own  aud  the  foster  child,  and  that  the  deficiency  of 
'  both  should  be  supplied  by  artificial  food.'  This  compromise 
would  not  perhaps  be  very  readily  submitted  to,  or  very  easily 
practised;  and  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  admitting  any  scheme, 
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that  interferes  with  an  obvious  duty  and  demand  of  nature,  tha* 
every  female,  j  oor  or  rich,  should  furnish  food  to  her  own  offspring". 

As,  however,  there  are,  confessedly,  many  instances  in  which 
this  cannot  he  done,  the  next  point  to  be  ascertained  U,  what 
Wnd  of  food,  under  these  circumstances,  is  the  best  substitute 
for  the  milk  of  the  mother.  And  we  must  protest  against  the 
practice  which  until  very  lately  was  the  common  one  ol  "ivinj* 
the  infant  a  mixture  of  bread  and  water,  or  common  pap.  This 
composition  generates  acidities  in  the  first  passages,  and  occa* 
sions  pains  and  restlessness.  Cows'  milk  gently  warmed,  and 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity,  or  rather  »:  ore,  of  water  or 
gruel,  will  ordinarily  be  found  the  best  substitute ;  and  this 
may  be  occasionally  changed  for  arrow- root  and  milk  in  the 
same  proportion.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  a  lit tl  grit- 
gruel  without  milk  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  milk  that  the 
infant  can  bear  without  disordering  the  stomach,  the  better. 
Warm  panados  and  gruels  are  apt  to  give  temporary  ease  at  the 
risk  of  serious  and  permanent  mischief. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  practice,  immediately  upon  the 
birth  of  the  child,  to  administer  to  it  a  purgative  medicine  ;  c  as  if 
(says  a  modern  writer)  *  to  prove  to  the  little  stranger  that  it  has 
'  arrived  in  a  world  of  physic  and  of  evils.'  This  practice  is 
equally  cruel  and  unnecessary  ;  for  nature  has  provided  the  first 
milk  that  is  secreted,  with  a  quality  of  this  kind  ;  and  even  when 
the  infant  is  brought  up  without  the  breast,  this  artificial  stimulus 
to  the  bowels  will  not  often  be  found  necessary. 

With  respect  to  weaning,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  there  are  very  few  instances  indeed  in  which  good 
has  ever  been  done  either  to  mother  or  child,  by  the  infant's 
being  continued  at  the  breast  more  than  nine  months  :  and  in 
general  it  is  better  for  both,  that  after  the  third  or  fourth  month 
the  child  should  begin  to  take  other  food,  so  that  the  weaning 
should  be  a  business  very  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  ef- 
fected. It  will  be  recollected  that  these  rules  are  adapted  to* 
the  present  artificial  state  of  society.  In  the  rude  health  ac- 
companying the  simplicity  of  savage  existence,  the  mother's 
breast  affords  the  sole  nutriment  that  the  infant  requires  during 
the  whole  period  of  lactition,  and  the  mother  supplies  its  wants 
with  perfect  impunity. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  best  manner  of  guarding 
against  the  injurious  operation  of  vicissitudes  in  temperature ; 
and  first  of  dress.  It  is  in  this  particular,  especially,  that  our 
modern  improvements  in  the  management  of  infancy,  are  so 
unequivocally  and  happily  operative.  When  we  look  back  upot* 
the  senseless  and  cruel  contrivances  practised  a  few  years  since, 
we  wonder  that  so  many  infants  escaped  with  impunity,  rather 
than  that  so  much  injury  was  the  product  of  such  improvements' 
upon  the  economy  of  nature.     *  Physicians,*  (says  an  author 
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who  writes  on  the  management  of  children)  '  speculated  about 
'  the  infant's  imperfect  structure  at  birth,  about  the  imperfect 
1  structure  of  his  bones,  the  shapeless  forms  of  his  head, 
1  and  the  injuries  he  might  sustain  in  birth ;  about  injuries  and 
'  distortions  from  hurtful  motions  and  unnatural  positions. 
c  They  thought  the  infant's   body  unable  to  support  itself,  and 

*  that  evm  its  own  motions  might  destroy  it.  Then  in  came 
'  the  mid  wives  for  their  share  of  the  concern.  The  task  was 
'  theirs  to  model  the  head,  and  to  straighten  the  limbs  ;  to 
'  improve  upon  nature ;  and  to  support  their  improvements  by 
'  the  application  of  fillets,  rollers,  and  swaddling-bands.     They 

*  vied  with  each  other  who  should  work  the  work  most  cun- 
€  ningly;  for,  strange  to  tell,  dexterity  in  working  this  work 

*  of  cruelty  was  reckoned  one  of  their  moat  necessary  and  im- 
'  K  portant  qualifications.' 

It  is  at  length,  happily,  very  generally  understood,  that 
swathir.gs  and  partial  pressures  are  founded  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, and  are  calculated  to  be  destructive  of  their  own  pur- 
pose. The  requisites  of  clothing  are  confined  almost  solely 
to  the  preservation  of  a  due  degree  of  warmth,  and  all  the  ban- 
daging that  is  required,  is  a  strip  of  flannel  or  cotton  folded 
round  the  body,  not  very  tight,  to  serve  as  a  support  for  tbe 
navel.  There  is  one  particular  with  regard  to  the  infant's 
dress  that  is  still  too  much  used,  and  against  which  we  are 
happy  to  find  Dr.  Clarke  enter  so  distinct  and  decided  a 
protest.  It  is  that  of  undue  warmth  to  the  head.  A  thin 
single  cap  is  the  whole  of  the  covering  that  the  head  should 
receive  from  the  birth,  and  to  this,  it  should  be  remembered, 
it  is  of  great  moment  to  attend.  The  actions  of  the  system  are 
disproportionately  directed  towards  the  brain  during  infancy;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  with  Dr.  C  that  keeping  the  head 
warm,  which  is  the  earnest  solicitude  of  so  many  parents,  while 
they  are  not  sufficiently  careful  probably  with  respect  to  ex- 
'  posure  of  the  extremities,  may  be  one  among  the  many  exciting 
sources  of  hydrocephalus  or  water  in  the  brain.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremities, especially  the  feet,  that  call  for  the  artificial  warmth 
of  clothing  ;  and  these  ought  never  to  be  exposed  to  cold  while 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  heated.  Indeed,  it  is  the  partial 
application  of  cold  from  which  most  danger  is  always  to  be 
apprehended. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  temperature,  and  the  best  means 
of  guarding  the  infant  from  injuries  likely  to  arise  from  ex- 
posures to  the  variations  of  cold  and  heat,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  on  bathing.  On  this  head,  parents  still  find  a  diversity 
of  opinions  prevailing  among  professional  men.  The  objects 
intended  to  be  derived  from  bathing  the  infant,  are  twofold. 
In  the  first  placq,  it  is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness; 
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and  in  the  next,  to  strengthen  the  infant's  frame,  and  give  more 
security  in  future  life  against  the  hurtful  operation  of  cold.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  infantile  regulation,  very  much 
depends  upon  the  constitutional  character  of  the  child.  Perhaps 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  such  as  are 
likely  to  become  the  subjects  of  our  observations,  that  the  practice 
of  cold -bathing  is  more  to  be  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance;  nevertheless,  with  hearty,  robust  children, 
provided  there  is  no  local  irritation  in  the  frame,  particularly  such 
as  affections  of  the  bowels,  daily  dipping  in  cold  water  may 
prove  abundantly  serviceable  ;  but  never  let  recourse  be  had 
to  it  us  a  hardening  measure  with  weakly,  delicate  children, 
in  whom  the  circulatory  powers  are  too  languid  to  produce  a 
subsequent  re-action,   and  general,  not  feverish,  glow. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  this  caution  more  fully  in  the 
words  of  a  modern  writer,  with  whose  sentiments  we  fully  co- 
incide. 

6  Immersion  in  cold  water,  during  the  period  of  infancy, 
c  (water  under  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  has  been  very  ge- 
c  nerally  recommended,  and  too  often  had  recourse  to  in  an  in- 
'  discriminate  manner,  to  preserve  health  and  insure  hardiness. 

*  The  author  has  remarked  several  instances,  whece  sensible  and 

*  sometimes  material  injury  has  arisen  from  neglecting  to  ob- 

*  serve  the  precautions  necessary  to  regulate  the  employment 
6  of  this  important  agent  in  very  early  years.  "  In  infancy, 
'  danger  to  the  lungs  from  cold  bathing  has  been  stated  to 
i  exist  in  a  very  inferior  degree  ;  and  by  the  practice  of  dipping 
'  children  in  cold  water,  susceptibility  to  the  injurious  impression 
6  of  cold,  in  succeeding  years,  has  been  thought  to  be  ma- 
6  terialiy  diminished.  This  principle,  in  the  abstract,  is  un- 
'  douhtedly  correct;  and  with  tire  exceptions  and  cautions  now 

*  to  be  mentioned,  may  be  pursued  with  propriety  and  advantage. 
6  Two  infants  may  be  supposed  of  one  family,  of  reverse  con - 
'  stitutions.     In  the  one  a   general  torpor,  debility,  and  great 

*  susceptibility  to  cold  shall  prevail ;  in  the  other,  comparative 
'  vigour,  activity,  and  warmth.  That  degree  of  cold  which 
6  would  invigorate  the  one,  would  confirm  debility,  and  aug- 
4  merit  torpor  in  the  other.  A  bath  which  is  not  cold  to  the  seu- 
'  sation,  must  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be  resorted  to  for  the 
'  weaker  infant:  and  in  neither  case  should  immersion  in  cold 
4  water  be  practised,  when  the  external  warmth  of  the  body  is  in- 
1  ferior  in  degree  to  its  general  standard  ;  when  after  immersion 
'  the  body  appears  to  be  chilled,  or  when  returning  heat  is  at- 
'  tended  with  febrile  languor,  instead  of  the  grateful  genial  warmth 

*  characteristic  of  the  appropriate  action  of  exciting  powers. 
'  If  the  practice  of  immersion  is  guided  by  a  cautious  observance 
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€  of  these  particulars,  it  may  be  adopted  with  safety*  and  will 
'  be  attended  with  succes* ;  but  a  total  neglect  of  bathing 
?  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  severe  and  incautious 
'  manner  in  which  infants  are  frequently  exposed  to  these 
'  violent  and  rapid  changes  in  temperature.9 

Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  to  add,  that 
whether  bathing,  or  only  common  washing,  be  practised  pre- 
viously to  the  infant's  being  dressed  for  the  day,  the  sub- 
sequent drying  should  be  very  carefully  attended  to.  Much 
and  very  troublesome  irritation  of  the  parts  in  which  the  skim 
liesloose  and  folded,  is  often  consequent  upon  the  nurse's  neg- 
lecting to  make  these  parts  thoroughly  dry. 

We  have  not  yet  dune  with  the  nursery  :  some  observations 
remain  to  be  made  in  respect  to  air  and  exercise.  As  in  regard 
to  dress,  so  likewise  in  relation  to  air,  the  erroneous  notions  of 
some,  and  the  apathy  of  others,  will  serve  to  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  subsequent  generations.  It  may  be  remarked,  too, 
as  a  triumph  of  science  over  the  efforts  of  mere  nature  and  in- 
stinct, that  mankind  seemed  almost  dead  to  the  blessings  of  a  free 
enjoy  merit  of  the  surrounding  air,  till  chemistry  unfolded  its 
nature  and  constituent  principles  ;  and  now,  that  we  begin  to 
live  and  breathe,  we  are  astonished  at  our  former  torpor.  The 
following  tale  has  been  many  times  told,  but  it  cauuot  be  too 
frequently  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  in- 
attentive to  the  good  arising  from  a  free  circulation  and  fre- 
quent change  of  air.  '  In  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Dublin, 
'  2,644  infants,  out  of  7,650,  died  in  the  year  1782,  within  the 
c  first  fortnight  from  their  birth;  they  almost  all  expired  in 
c  convulsions ;  many  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their  thumbs  were 
'  drawn  into  the  palms  of  their  hands,  their  jaws  were  locked, 
'  their  faces  swelled,  and  they  presented  in  a  greater  or  lees 
'  degree  every  appearance  of  suffocation.  This  last  eircum- 
'  stance  at  length  induced  an  inquiry  whether  the  rooms  were 
'  not  too  close,  and  insufficiently  ventilated.  The  apartments 
4  of  the  hospital  were  rendered  more  airy ;  and  the  consequence 
'  has  been,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths,  according  to  the 
'  register  of  succeeding  years,  is  diminished  from  three  to 
*  one.' 

Let  then  the  apartments  in  which  infants  are  reared,  by  all 
means  be  rendered  a?  airy  as  possible ;  and  let  this  ventilation 
be  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  a  cunvnt  or  stream  of  air  from 
eoming  upon  the  child  or  children.  In  a  former  article,  on 
Consumption,  we  have  pointed  out  the  attention  necessary  to 
this  particular,  and  the  comparatively  great  regard  that  is  given 
to  it  in  countries  where  at  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  are 
much  more  free  in  respect  to  general  exposure,  and  much  more 
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eapable  than  we  are,  or  conceive  ourselves  to  be,  of  enduring 
such  exposure  with  impunity. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  wants- of  the  infant  arc 
confined  almost  solely  to  good  air,  good  nourishment,  and  plenty 
•f  sleep.  Afterwards,  it  changes  this  passive  existence,  tor  one 
•fa  more  positive  and  active  nature  ;  and  it  then  becomes  an  im- 
portant inquiry  how  to  regulate  the  development  of  bodily  facul- 
ties now  daily  displaying  themselves.  Dr.  Friedlander  tells  us, 
that  in  his  opinion  '  the  French  mothers  play  too  much  (jouaient 
€  trop)  with   their  infants  in  the  early  months,  and  that  they 

*  thus  give  too  early  a  stimulus  to  their  natural  vivacity,  while, 
'  on  tiie  contrary,  the  German  mothers  pursue  too  far  the 
'  system  of  quietude.  In  England,  (he  says),  where  the  phy- 
'  sicai  education  of  children  has  arrived  at  the  greatest  degree 
1  of  perfection,  the  little  ones  are  left  more  at  liberty  to  obey 

*  the  dictates  of  nature  ;' — and  the  more  this  is  done,  the  better, 
perhaps.  We  think  there  is  sometimes  too  much  tossing; 
and  averse  as  we  are  to  forming  any  general  conclusious  from 
a  few  particular  facts,  it  has  now  and  then  appeared  to  us, 
that  serious  affections  of  the  head  have  been  induced  by  that 
undue  and  violent  agitation  to  which  very  young  children  are 
sometimes  subjected.  But  let  us  on  the  other  Jiand  guard 
against  a  torpid,  indolent,  uninterested  nurse,  as  one  wifo  is 
likely  to  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  constitution,  and 
sometimes  actually  to  the  structure  and  shape  of  our  children. 
It  were  better  that  the  infant  were  put  on  the  floor  and  left  en- 
tirely to  his  own  natural  and  unassisted  actious,  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  told  the  infants  of  the  Caff  res*  are,  than  carried 
on  the  arm  of  a  nurse  who  feels  her  charge  a  burden,  and  who, 
when  out  of  immediate  notice,  will  keep  it  in  one 'position  for  per- 
haps an  hour  at  a  tiipe,  and  that  a  very  bad  one  ;  resting  on  the 


•  «  The  children  of  the  Caffires,'    (says  the  author  of  Travels  into 
ike  Interior  of  Southern  Africa)  *  soon  after  birth,  are  suffered  to 

*  crawl  about  perfectly  naked;  and  at  six  or  seven  months  they  are 
'  able  to  run.     A  cripple  or  deformed   person  is  never  seen.     In 

*  Egypt  again,  the  haram  is  the  cradle  or  school  of  infancy.  The 
4  new-born  feeble  being  is  not  there  swaddled  and  filleted  up  in  a 
'  swathe,  the  source  of  a  thousand  diseases.  Laid  naked  on  a  mat, 
*-  exposed  in  a  vast  chamber  to  the  pure  air,  he  breathes  freely, 
4  and  with  his  delicate  limbs  sprawls  at  pleasure.  The  new  element 
'  in  which  he  is  to  live  is  not  entered  with  pain  aud  tears.  Daily 
4  bathed  beneath  his  mother's  eye  he  grows  apace.    Free  to  act,  he 

*  tries  his  coming  powers ;  .rolls,  crawls,  rises,  and  should  he  fill, 

*  cannot  much  hurt  himself  on  the  carpet  or  mat  that  covers  the 
<  floor/ 
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arm  hanging  by  the  side,  instead  of upon  the  hand  with  the  arm 
somewhat  extended,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  child  should 
be  carried  ;  and  if  the  nurse-maid  have  not  strength  to  do  this, 
she  is  not  qualified  for  her  situation.  Constant  change  of  po- 
sition also,  both  when  the  child  is  carried  in  the  arms,  and  when 
it  is  put  down  in  bed,  ought  to  be  urged  as  a  cardinal  ingredient 
in  good  nursing;  and  that  more  especially  when  any  disincli- 
nation to  such  change  is  discoverable  on  the  part  of  the  infant; 
otherwise  a  rickety  conformation  will  appear  before  any  injury 
may  have  been  suspected  even,  by  a  mother  who  is  not  careless 
of  her  charge.  Daily  frictions  ought  likewise  to  be  employed, 
especially  when  any  thing  like  a  menace  of  a  rickety  disposition 
begins  to  display  itself. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  VII.  Sermons  to  Young  People.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  La- 
▼ington,  of  Bideford,  Devon  :  Delivered  at  a  Lecture  founded  by 
the  late  Captain  Young.  12mo.  pp.  280.  Price  6s.  6&.  Bristol 
Long.  1815. 

TN  the  review  of  Mr.  Cobbin's  French  Preacher,  in  the 
■*•  last  Number,  we  have  extracted  a  description  of  the 
style  of  the  Author  of  these  Sermons,  accompanied  with  a  tes- 
timony to  the  amiableness  of  his  character,  which,  we  believe 
to  be  strictly  just.  Two  volumes  of  Mr.  Lavington's  Sermons 
have  already  obtained  a  wide  circulation,  and  have  made  the 
Author  extensively  known,  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  considerable 
originality  and  elegance.  A  familiar,  sometimes  colloquial  mode 
of  address,  admirably  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  ;  a  happy 
adaptation  of  scriptural  language ;  and  an  affectionate  earnest- 
ness of  manner  in  his  hortatory  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
render  these  Sermons  highly  useful  as  models,  though  noi-for 
indiscriminate  imitation,  and  still  more  valuable  for  domestic 
and  village  reading.  The  present  volume  contains  a  series  of 
annual  addresses  to  Young  People,  which  were  delivered  at 
Bideford,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  Captain  Young. 
Mr.  Lavington  avails  himself  of  this  circumstance,  to  represent 
the  Lecture  as  the  Captain's  legacy  to  the  young  people  of  the 
town.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  thing  much  'mare 
impressive  than  some  of  the  addresses  and  expostulations  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  if  they  were  delivered  with  sufficient 
animation^by  the  venerable  minister.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge 
of  them  by  a  detached  specimen.  There  is  occasionally  a  quaint - 
ness  which  marks  the  time  when  the  Author  was  young;  but 
this  is  more  obvious  in  extracts,  than  on  perusing  a  whole 
sermon.    The  Sermons  form  a  coinplcte  series,  the  exordium 
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to  each  comprising  a  reference  to  the  texts  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  third  is  founded  on  Gal.  i  15.  "  When  it.pleased 
"  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
"  flesh  and  blood." 

'  Tf  he  had/  exclaims  the  Preacher,  '  he  had  never  been  a  convert. 
Flesh  and  blood  would  have  started  so  many  objections  and  thrown 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  would  have  effectually  stifled  the 
kindling  conviction.  "  What !  (they  would  have  hastily  cried)  Saul 
u  talk  of  turning  Christian !  Saul,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  a  Pha- 
"  risee  so  celebrated  for  sanctity  and  zeal,  wilt  thou  quit  the  eminent 
"  station  in  the  church  thou  wast  born  in,  and  join  a  sect  that  is  every 
"  where  spoken  against  ?  Depend  upon  it,  thou  wilt  be  spoken  against 
"  too,  and  be  persecuted  thyself  as  violently  as  ever  thou  hast  per- 
"  secuted  others.  What  is  this  call  and  this  vision  which  thou  pre- 
u  tendest  to  have  had  ?  It  may  be  only  thy  fanc}r,  a  delusion ;  better 
"  take  no  notice  of  it.  Thou  art  as  good  already  as  any  need  to  be. 
"  Don't  meddle  with  those  new  opinions,  they  will  only  bring  thee 
"  into  trouble.  Master,  spare  thyself." — This  is  the  advice  which 
flesh  and  blood  always  give  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  thinl^ee* 
riously  about  Religion ;  and  if  Saul  had  consulted  with  them,  he  had 
been  undone.  But  he  did  not  consult  them ;  he  was  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  his  divine  call,  that  he  resolved  upon  an  imme- 
diate compliance  cost  what  it  would— and  this  is  what  I  wish  to  see 
in  you.  This  is  now  the  third  time  I  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
appointment  of  the  late  Captain  Young  to  address  myself  particu- 
larly to  young  people :  and  ic  was  a  wise  and  kind  appointment,  and 
I  hope  some  of  you}  and  many  that  are  yet  unborn,  will  have  reason 
to  respect  his  memory  and  bless  God  for  putting  it  into  his  heart* 
We  then  as  workers  together  with  God,  do  again  and  again  beseech  you,  % 
that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  The  last  year  I  held  up 
to  you  the  example  of  Moses,  who  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoahys  daughter ,  choosing  rather  to  siiffer 
affliction  xvith  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season.  Perhaps  while  you  were  hearing  it,  you  applauded  his  choice, 
and  thought  when  you  were  come  to  years,  you  would  do  the  same* 
But  alas,  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  ye  are  not  saved. 
How  many  could  I  reckon  up  that  are  old  enough  to  choose  their 
business,  their  connections,  their  habitations,  to  choose  almost  every 
thing  but  their  Religion  ;  and  you  would  have  chosen  your  Religion 
too,  very  probably,  if  you  had  not  conferred  with  flesh  and  blood/ 
pp.  34s  35. 
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Art.  VIII.  Conversations  on  Political  Economy  ;  in  'which  the  Elements 
tf  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  the  Author  of  «  Con- 
"  versations  on  Chemistry."  12rao.  pp.  x,  464.  Price  9s.  Longman 
and  Co     816. 

TT  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for 
-*  one  inti  ia(ely  acquainted  with  a  science,  to  introduce  another 
even  to  the  elements  of  it.  He  may  begin  at  the  beginning, 
define  terms,  lay  down  general  principles,  deduce  particular 
truths,  and  go  on  regularly,  clearing  as  he  goes,  and  leaving 
nothing  tor  an  after  parenthesis;  and  yet,  only  overwhelm  the 
memory,  perplex  the  reason,  and  ultimately  disgust  his  pupil 
with  the  subject.  Such  a  plan  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  natural 
to  the  tutor,  and  the  most  proper  for  any  one,  who,  in  some 
degree  already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  should  yet  wish 
to  refresh  his  memory  upon  it.  He  knows  how  the  terms  des- 
tined are  to  come  into  play,  and  whither  the  general  principles 
tend;  and,  therefore,  what  he  is  about  He  sees  that  the 
arrangement  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  ean  be  adopted  for  the 
science  abstractedly  considered,  the  one  that  will  most  concisely 
develop  truth,  and  is  least  liable  to  lead  into  repetition  ; — and  he 
bas  tha*  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  order. 

A  mind  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  knows  nothing 
of  all  this.  With  such  a  one,  we  will  venture  to  say,  the  most 
concise  and  least  repetitious  method,  is  not  the  best ;  the  one 
which  most  regularly  develops  the  science,  is  not  the  most  phi- 
losophical. The  most  philosophical,  because  the  most  natural 
method,  is  that  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
learner  ;  the  best  teacher  is  he  who  can  most  fully  put  himself 
in  the  pupil's  place. 

Such  a  teacher,  we  imagine,  would  open*a  way  into  any 
science,  by  some  observation  likely  to  occur  to  an  uninstructed 
and  inquisitive  mind  ;— as  upon  the  flight  of  a  stone,  the  weight 
of  a  body,  the  game  of  see- saw,  in  mechanics ; — the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe,  or  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  in 
astro i  om)  ;  -  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  working  of  a  steam- 
engine,  in  chemistry  : — no  matter  whattfre  observation,  so  that 
it  involves  some  grand  principle  of  the  science.  By  leading 
questions  he  will  draw  the  pupil  to  the  development  of  the 
principle,  and  place  it  full  before  him  ;  he  will  follow,  or  in 
seeming  to  follow,  he  will  in  some  measure  direct  the  course  of 
the  pupil's  mind  ;  making  observ  tions,  tracing  consequences, 
starting  objections.  In  such  an  introduction  to  a  science,  the 
form  of  dialogue  is  obviously  v*ry  desireable. 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  B.f  again. 
We  know  no  one  under  whose  guidance  we  should  rather 
place  a  beginner  in  tihemistry  or  political  economy*    The  *  con-* 
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4  versations  on  chemistry'  stand  in  no  need  of  any  praise  of 
ours.  For  its  luminous  order, — its  power,  we  mean,  of  making 
a  child  think  luminously  upon  the  subject,  and  then  aptly  fol- 
lowing up  the  train  of  thought  thus  excited, — its  beautiful  illus- 
trations, its  pertinent  experiments,  its  natural  and  well-bffed 
dialogue,  and  its  easy  and  graceful  style,  it  stands  at  the  very  top 
of  the  scientific  library  of  the  school -room.  It  is  the  best 
praise  we  can  give  to  the  work  before  us,  to  say  that  it  is  fliBy 
worthy  of  its  predecessor. 

From  such  a  work  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  quote,  tt 
makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  matter,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  course,  we  can  give  no  specimen.  We  shall  Tentnre  at 
random. 

Caroline  objects  to  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human 
industry,  as  tending  to  throw  the  poor  out  of  employment 

*  Mr*.  B.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  whatever  abridges  and  facilitates  labour  will  eventually  increase 
the  demand  for  labourers. 

4  Caroline.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  turn  people  out  of  work  is  the 
most  certain  means  of  procuring  them  employment  1— This  is  prfccbily* 
the  objection  I  was  making  to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 

*  Mrs.  B.  The  invention  of  machinery,  I  allow,  is  at  first  at- 
tended with  some'  partial  and  temporary  inconvenience  and  hardship; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  are  almost 
incalculable  both  in  extent  and  duration.  When  any  new  machine 
or  process  whatever  which  abridges,  or  facilitates  labour,  is  adopted, 
the  commodity  produced  by  it  falls  in  price,  the  low  price  enables  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  become  purchasers,  the  demand  for  it 
increases,  and  the  supply  augments  in  proportion ;  so  that  eventually 
more  hands  are  employed  in  its  fabrication  than  there  were  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  process.  When,  for  instance,  the  machine 
for  weaving  stockings  was  first  invented,  it  was  considered  as  a  severe 
hardship  on  those  who  had  earned  a  maintenance  by  knitting  them; 
but  the  superior  facility  with  which  stockings  were  made  in  the  loom, 
rendered  them  so  much  cheaper,  that  thofee,  who  before  were  unable 
Kb  ptfrchase  them,  could  now  indulge  in  the  comfort  of  wearing  them, 
ana  the  prodigious  increase  of  demand  for  stockings  .enabled  all  the 
knitters  to  gam  a  livelihood,  by  spinning  the  .materials  that  were  to 
be  woven  into  stockings. 

*  Caroline.  That  was  a  resource  in  former  times,  but  household 
spinning  is  scarcely  ever  seen  since  Arkwright's  invention  of  spin* 
ning  jennies.  Where  are  the  spinners  now  to  find  employment? 
The  improvements  in  machinery  orive  these  poor  workmen  from  one 
expedient  to  another,  till  I  fear  at  last  every  resource  will  be  ex- 
hausted. 

«  Mrs*  B.  No ;  that  cannot  be  the  case.  Where  there  is  capital 
the  poor  will  always  find  employment.  In  countries  possessed,  of 
great  wealth  we  see  prodigious  works  undertaken.  Honda  eat 
through  hills,  canals  uniting  distant  rivers,  magnificent' bridges, 
splendid  edifices,  and  a  variety  oi  other  enterprises  which  give  work 
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to  thousands,  independently  of  the  usual  employment  of  capita]  la 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  I 
It  is  in  order  that  the  rich  may  employ  their  capital ;  for  in  a  secure 
and  free  government  no  man  will  suffer  any  part  of  it  to  lie  idle ;  the 
demand  for  labour  is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  capital* 
Industry,  we  have  already  observed,  knows  no  other  limits.  The 
capitalist  who  employs  a  new  machine  is  no  doubt  the  immediate 
gainer  by  it ;  but  it  is  the  public  who  derive  from  it  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  advantage.  It  is  they  who  profit  by  the  diminution  of 
the  price  of  the  goods  fabricated  by  the  machine ;  and,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  no  class  of  the  public  receives  greater  benefit  from 
the  introduction  of  those  processes  which  abridge  manual  labour, 
than  the  working  classes,  as  it  is  they  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
cheapness  of  the  goods.'     pp.  107 — 1 10. 


«  ♦ 


Art.  IX.  Petit  Cadeau,  &  la  Jeunesse,  ou  Fables  Nouvellesy  en  Vers 
Frangais.  Composers  a  Londres.  Par  M.  A.  Mejanel,  I'rofesseur 
3e  la  Langue  Fran^aise.  24?mo.  pp.  68.     Price  Is.    Dulau,  1816. 

^T^HIS  little  volume  is  entitled  to  considerable  commendation. 
•*•  The  language  is  good,  and  the  verse  much  more  agree- 
able than  is  the  general  case  of  French  poetry.  These  Fables 
are  at  once  entertaining  .and  instructive;  and  the  moral  is  per- 
fectly correct  and  just.  Its  general  tendency  is  to  eradicate 
habits  of  negligence,  to  suppress  vanity,  to  incite  to  diligence, 
inculcate  modesty,  and  to  enforce  obedience.  The  work  is 
chiefly  adapted  to  those  who  have  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  language,  as  the  style  is  rather  above  the  comprehension 
of  younger  children ;  not  however  that  it  is  obscure  or  abstruse. 
The  fables  in  regard  to  the  tales,  are  suited  to  young  persons 
of  different  ages.  Some  of  them  are  beautifully  simple,  and 
are  far  superior  to  the  general  style  of  children's  fables ;  parti- 
cularly "xLes  deux  Ecoliers;"  "Les  deux  Chiens ;"  "La 
"  Violette  &  la  Tulipe;M  and  "  Le  Mensonge." 

The  name  of  God  occurs  twice;  that  of  the  devil  once. 
These  blemishes,  it  may  be  supposed,  might  escape  the 
notice  of  a  French  writer  even  when  children  are  concerned; 
to  an  English  eye  and  ear  however,  they  are  exceedingly  offen- 
sive and  objectionable.  We  hope  M.  Mejanel,  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  impropriety  by  excluding 
them  from  a  new  edition. 

Art.  X.  Infancy y  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Brock,  A.M.  post  8vo. 
pp.  52.  Price  3s.    Whittingham  and  Arliss.   1816. 

TVTO  person  possessed  of  the  least  degree  of  sensibility,  will, 
•^  after  perusing  this  little  poem,  be  disposed  to  criticise  it 
with  cold  and  captious  severity.  It  displays  no  small  share 
of  cultivated  taste  and  correct  feeling :  the  sentiments  it  contains 
are  not  merely  just,  but  they  are  of  that  cast,  of  which  poetry 
is  the  graceful  and  appropriate  medium  :  and  if  the  versification 
is  not  of  a  splendid  character,  if  there  are  no  brilliant  cor- 
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ruscations  of  thought,  still,  there  is  throughout  the  poem,  an 
equable  How  of  graceful  diction,  and  the  subject  to  the  last 
maintains  its  interest. 

The  poem   opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  Love,  *  the  great 

*  actuating  principle  of  good  in  the  heart  of  man.'  The  Author 
announces    that  it    is  his   intention,  '  if  time  can   he   spared 

*  from  more  serious  occupations,  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
6  Domestic  Life  through  its  several  stages.' 

The  following  extract  describes  the  feelings  of  maternal  hap- 
piness awakened   by  her  new  horn  infant. 

*  He  wakes !  and  soft  expressive  murmurs  bear 
The  welcome  message  to  her  wistful  ear : 
Th'  uncurtain'd  silks  her  well-known  form  disclose- 
Sudden  he  starts,  he  turns,  he  twines,  he  glows ; 
But,  ere  a  plaint  the  thirsty  wish  exprest, 
The  blooming  cheruh  revels  at  the  breast.1 
Now  to  the  swelling  sphere  his  lips  are  glued, 
Now  with  endearing  hand  he  ranges  rude 
O'er  the  soft  surface  ; — curious  to  explore 
The  honied  region  whence  such  riches  pour  I 
Quaff  on,  dear  babe,  by  a  fond  mother  prest, 
Draw  life  and  love,  unsparing,  from  her  breast: 
No  foreign  sweets  thy  little  hands  engage, 
No  mercenary  streams  thy  thirst  assuage, 
Nor  quench  the  filial  flame, — seraphic  glow  I 
Kich  recompense  of  the  maternal  throe  ! 

*  And  now  thou  turn'st  to  gmile  in  tender  play— 
Thy  winged  smile,  the  heart-reflected  ray, 
Its  thrilling  magic  darts  upon  her  soul : 
In  vain  she  strives  her  feelings  to  controul, 
But,  fondly  hanging  o'er  the  lovely  boy, 
Yields  unresisting  to  a  mother's  joy! 
The  tear  of  rapture  trembles  in  her  eye, 
And  the  full  bliss  heaves  the  relieving  sigh !  ^ 

'  Oh  !  blest  the  parent,  whose  indulgent  cares, 
Affection  sanctifies,  rewards,  endears : 
A  fairer  world  is  open  to  her  view — 
The  world  of  feeling,  where  each  sense  is  new ! 
Where  Nature,  cloth 'd  in  more  attractive  charms, 
Of  apathy,  the  stoic-breast  disarms ; 
Studious  each  hostile  purpose  to  remove, 
And  open  all  the  avenues  to  love ! 
Where,  rapture  wak'd  in  every  circling  vein, 
Joy  mounts  to  transport,  and  to  pleasure  pain ; 
Where  anguish  charms ;  as  Love  inflicts  the  smart— 
Pangs  that  enrich,  and  meliorate  the  heart ; 
Which  teach  the  novice-bosom  how  to  feel, 
And  the  pure  springs  of  tenderness  reveal ! 
For,  of  parental  thoughts,  the  soul,  possest, 
In  their  soft  exercise  alone  is  blest ; 
From  Love*  new  pow'rs,  new  energies  obtains, 
And,  in  the  life  bestow'd,  a  new  existence  gains  !f 

Z  2  pp.  14-15. 


Travel*  into  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.    Part  II.  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
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(Continued  from  p.  42J 

DR.  Clarke  expresses  a  lively  and  indignant  regret  at  that 
process  by  which  the  cupidity  of  British  taste  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  sojourn,  despoiling  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  last 
moveable  decorations  of  its  ruins.  Luster*!  was  the  reluctant 
director  of  the  operations,  and  he  said  that  a  corresponding 
dislike  to  the  proceeding,  in  the  Turkish  inhabitants,  much  ob- 
structed his  progress  in  the  dilapidation  of  a  'building  which 
'  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  religious  veneratiou, 
"and had  converted  into  a  mosque.'  It  is  uot  however  pretended 
that  this  attachment  to  the  edifice  had  the  slightest  possible 
rogard  to  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
certain  there  could  be  no  such  feeling  among  the  generality  of 
the  Mahomedans,  whether  rabble  or  quality, — if  it  be  worth 
while  to  distinguish  ranks  that  are  intellectually  on  a  level. 
The  regret  and  displeasure  of  these  iconoclast  remonstrants 
probably  took  but  little  higher  account  of  the  matter,  than 
that  so  much  well  coloured,  well  fitted  stone,  was  taken  from 
the  mosque,  thereby  making  its  appearance  somewhat  more 
ruinous.  As  to  the  Disdar  Aga,  who,  at  sight  of  the  accident 
by  which  several  masses  of  marble  were  brought  down  and 
dashed  in  pieces,  '  actually  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and, 
'  letting  fall  a  tear,  said  in  a  most  emphatical  tone  of  voice, 
*  Tt'^otl  positively  declaring  that  nothing  '  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  any  further  dilapidation  of  the  building,' — if  there  was 
in  his  grief  any  thing  allied  to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  Dr.  C. 
should  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  history  and  education  of 
an  individual  so  unaccountably  distinguished  from  the  general 
character.  The  systematic  antipathy  of  the  true  believers  to 
pagan  imagery,  is  notoriously  so  well  sustained  by  a  total  insen- 
sibility to  its  utmost  beauty  as  a  manifestation  of  genius,  that 
there  can  be  no  hazard  in  niiirming  that  every  Turk  in  Athens 
or  in  Greece,  excepting  the  said  JJisdar,  would  have  been  gra- 
tified at  the  demolition  of  these  displaced  pieces  of  marble,  con- 
sidered as  pans  of  the  sculpture  of  the  temple,  though  probably 
more  gratified  if  the  sculptures  could  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  blocks  left  in  their  places  on  the  walls. 

Our  Author  adverts  repeatedly,  and  with  great  severity  of 
censure,  to  Lord  Elgin's  proceedings.  There  is  much  force 
in  his  observations  ou  some  particulars  of  this  affair;  especially 
on  the  removal  of  tho  admired  Horse's  head.  He  states  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  detach  it  without  destroying  the 
previously  uninjured  angle  of  the  pediment;    at   which   very 
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serious  cost  therefore  to  what  may  be  called  its  native  situation, 
it  will  display  its  fire  and  power  in  our  national  Museum.  But 
he  justly  observes  also,  that  much  of  that  expression  of  energy 
must  he  lost,  when  the  head  is  beheld  withdrawn  from  all  the 
advantages  of  the  position,  adapted,  with  the  unrivalled  artist's 
wonted  skill,  to  give  it  effect  in  the  view  of  a  beholder  from 
below. 

'  The  head  of  this  animal  had  been  so  judiciously  placed  by 
Phidias,  that  to  a  spectator  below,  it  seemed  to  be  rising  from  an 
abyss,  fimming  and  struggling  to  burst  from  its  confined  situation, 
with  a  degree  of  energy  suited  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  it* 
character.  All  the  persjxetive  of  the  sculpture  (if  such  an  expression 
be  admissible,)  and  certainly  all  the  harmony  and  fitness  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  all  the  effect  of  attitude  and  force  of  composition, 
depended  upon  the  work  being  viewed  precisely  at  the  distance  in 
which  Phidias  designed  that  it  should  be  seen.  Its  removal,  there- 
fore, from  its  situation,  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  its  destruction : 
— take  it  down,  and  all  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  is  instantly  frustrated! 
Could  any  one  believe  that  this  was  actually  done?  imd  that  it  was 
done  too  in  the  name  of  a  nation  vain  of  its  distinction  in  the  Fine 
Arts  I  Nay  more,  that  in  doing  this,  finding  the  removal  of  (his 
piece  of  sculpture  could  not  be  effected  without  destroying  the 
entire  angle  of  the  pediment,  the  work  of  destruction  was  allowed  to 
proceed  even  to  this  extent  also.' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  this  part 
of  the  process.  But  regarding  the  proceeding  generally,  we 
should  think  the  question  of  its  justification  in  the  court  of 
Taste,  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass.  In  which  of 
two  situations — left  entirely  and  finally  at  once  to  the  operation 
of  the  elements,  and  in  the  power  of  the  most  incorrigible  bar>- 
barians,  detesting  the  beautiful  imagery,  and  gladly  knocking 
the  most  exquisite  forms  in  pieces  to  make  lime, — or  placed 
and  preserved  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  national  repository 
of  the  most  civilized  people  now  in  the  world — in  which  of 
these  two  situations  have  these  graceful  relics  the  better  chance 
for  duration,  and  for  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  correct 
taste  and  elegant  art?  There  seems  no  possibility  of  hesitating 
as  to  the  reply ;  at  least  when  the  fact  is  added,  that  with  sraaU 
exception,  it  was  only  from  absolute  ruins  that  they  were  taken, 
so  that  no  original  violation  was  committed  by  their  removal. 

Dr.  C.  availing  himself  of  the  apparatus  of  the  artists  at  the 
Parthenon,  ascended  to  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  ruin,  and 
examined  the  sculpture  with  the  minutest  attention. 

*  That  on  the  metope*,  representing  the  combats  of  the  Centawi 
and  Lapithae,  is  in  such  bold  relief  that  the  figures  are  afrof  them 
statues.  Upon  coming  close  to  the  work,  and  examining  the  state 
of  the  marble,  it  was  evident  that  a  very  principal  caise  of  the 
injuries  it  had  sustained  was  owing,  not,  as -it  has  been  asserted,  [by 
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Dr.  C.  himself  in  a  former  publication]  *  to  "  the  zeal  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  or  to  the  explosions  which 
took  place  when  the  temple  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine,"  but  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  stone  itself  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  for  so  many  ages.  The  mischief  has  originated  in 
the  sort  of  marble  which  was  used  for  the  building;  this,  not  being 
entirely  homogeneous,  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate, 
when  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  Any  person  may  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  who  will  examine  the  specimens  of  sculpture  which 
have  been  since  removed  to  this  country  from  the  Parthenon;  although 
being  expressly  selected  as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  work, 
they  do  not  exhibit  this  decomposition  so  visibly  as  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  building.  But  throughout  the  metopes,  and  in  all  the 
exquisite  sculpture  of  the  frieze  which  surrounded  the  outside  of  the 
cell  of  the  temple,  this  may  be  observed:  a  person  putting  his  hand 
behind  the  figures,  or  upon  the  plinth,  where  the  parts  have  been  less 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  may  perceive  the  polished  surface,  as  it 
was  left  when  the  work  was  finished,  still  preserving  a  high  degree  of 
smoothness ;  but  the  exterior  parts  of  the  stone  have  been  altered  by 
weathering ;  and  where  veins  of  schistus  in  the  marble  have  been 
affected  by  decomposition,  considerable  parts  have  fallen  off.9 

It  is  the  Pentelican  marble,  of  which,  exclusively,  the  Par- 
thenon was  constructed,  that  has  this  fault  of  being  traversed 
by  veins  of  extraneous  substances,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
ancient  works  finished  in  that  material  have  suffered  in  some 
degree  by  decomposition ;  and  many  so  much  as  to  '  exhibit  a 

*  surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone ;  whereas 

*  the  works  executed  in  Parian  marble,  retain,  with  all  the  delicate 
'  softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  their  original  polish.9 
Of  the  marble  of  Paros  are  the  *  Medicean  Venus,  the  Bel- 

*  videre  Apollo,  the  Antinous,  and  many  other  celebrated  works.* 
That  of  Mount  Pentelicus  was  preferred  in  the  splendid  age  of 
Athenian   architecture  and   sculpture,  on  account  of  its  being 

v  whiter,  as  well  as  nearer  at  hand.  By  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  only  complete  test  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, was  out  of  reach ;  a  long  series  of  ages  alone  could  give 
the  proof. 

In  spite  of  all  that  a  homely  plain  judgement  of  the  utility  of 
things,  or  a  high  and  austere  morality,  can  say  and  remonstrate, 
there  seems  to  be  in  these  efflorescences  of  heathen  genius,  even 
in  their  faded  state,  some  inexterminable  power  of  infection  on 
the  imagination  of  susceptible  and  highly  cultivated  spirits, 
which  we  must  consent  to  admit  as  absolving  them  from  the 
ordinary  sobrieties  of  language.  As  witness  our  Author :  *  A 
'  sight  of  the  splendid  solemnity  of  the  whole  Panathenaic 
'  Festival,  represented  by  the  best  artists  of  Ancient  Greece,  in 
'  one  continued  picture  above  three  feet  in  height,  and  originally 
'  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  of  which  a  very  considerable  portion 
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1  now  remains,  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Athens ;  nor  will 
'  any  scholar  deem  the  undertaking  to  be  unprofitable  who  should 

*  visit  Greece  for  this  alone.1  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that 
many  a  '  scholar'  will  behold  with  very  little  of  this  rapture, 
the  most  perfect,  confessedly,  of  these  pieces  now  in  existence, 
placed  in  order,  as  they  will  soon  be,  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  it  will  be  justly  alleged  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  they  will  there 
be  seen,  like  princes  in  exile,  under  an  inconceivable  disad- 
vantage, as  detached  from  all  the  imposing  associations  of  their 
original  and  majestic  locality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to 
observe,  that  the  superlative  excellence  attributed  to  their  exe- 
cution, maybe  justly  required  to  sustain  even  this  severe  test. 

The  journal  of  the  time  spent  in  Athens,  abounds  with  curious 
and  interesting  matters;  but  we  must  abandon  the  fascinating 
scene  in  haste,  to  trace,  in  a  few  excessively  brief  notices,  the 
long  diversified  train  of  our  Author's  succeeding  adventures. 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  is  the  bold  and  dexterous  exploit  of  carrying  off  from 
Eleusis  the  ponderous  mutilated  statue  of  Ceres,  now  deposited, 
in  collegiate  honours,  at  Cambridge ;  a  situation  which,  if  he 
is  challenged,  in  his  turn,  as  one  of  the  spoliators  of  Greece, 
he  will  probably  not  hesitate  to  affirm  more  befitting  a  goddess, 
than  the  being  enthroned  literally  in  a  dunghill,  even  at  Eleusis. 

He  quitted   the    Pirseeus    with  the   intention  of  '  sailing  to 

*  Epidaurus;  and  after  visiting  Epidauria  and  Argolis,  to  return 
'  through  the  northern  districlsof  Peloponnesus,  towardsMegara 

*  and  Eleusis.'  Jr.  a  grand  scene  of  solitary  ruins  at  Epidaurus, 
he  had  no  doubt  he  ascertained  the  ground-plot  of  the  temple 
of  iEsculapius;  and  found  in  an  .uncommonly  perfect  state  the 
theatre,  which  can  be  no  other  than  that  formed  by  Polycletus. 
At  Tiryns  he  contemplated  with  amazement  the  walls,  of  cyclo- 
peau  structure  and  unknown  antiquity ;  a  work  than  which,  he 
says,  '  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  structure  of  the  Pyra- 
'  mids,  a  more  marvellous  result  of  human  labour  has  not  been 
1  found  upon  earth.'  The  destruction  of  Tiryns  is  of  so  remote 
antiquity,  that  its  walls  existed  nearly  as  they  do  at  present  in 
the  most  remote  periods  of  Grecian  history.  The  prodigious 
masses  of  which  they  consist,  were  put  together  without  cement; 
and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time  through  ages 
even  more  numerous  than  those  which  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  built.  Owing  to  its  walls,  the  city  is  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  example  of 
the  military  architecture  of  the  heroic  ages,  as  it  was  beheld  by 
him,  is  perhaps  only  granted  to  the  moderns  in  this  single 
instance.  They  have  remained  nearly  in  their  present  state 
above  three  thousand  years.  It  is  believed  that  they  were 
eroded  long  before  the  Trojan  war. 
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Another  high  gratification  of  the  same  kind  awaited  the 
traveller  in  beholding  the  walls  and  gate  of  Mycenae,  and  still 
more,  the  reputed  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  is  placed  a  stone  '  twenty -seven  feet  in  length,  seven- 
4  teen  feet  in  width,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  in  thickness  ; 
1  perhaps  the  largest  slab  of  hewn  stone  in  the  world/  At  Argoa, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  great  variety  of  terra 
cotta  vases  found  in  sepulchres;  and  he  goes  some  length  in  an 
interesting  inquiry  concerning  the  intention  with  which  such 
vessels  were  placed  in  tombs,  leaving  it  undecided  whether  they 
were  tokens  of  respect  to  the  dead,  or  offerings  to  the  *  Gods  of 

<  the  dead.' 

He  pursued  his  route  to  Nemaea,  Sicyou,  and  Corinth,  exa- 
mining the  antiquities  of  each,  and  admiring  the  prodigious 
fertility  of  the  ground  between  the  last  two.  Corinth  is  very 
poor  in  ancient  remains,  and  has  a  pernicious  air,  which  in- 
flicted on  our  traveller  a  fever,  but  ill  compensated  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  view  from  its  lofty  and  impregnable  citadel. 
He  could  not  leave  the  Isthmus  without  an  earnest  and  deter* 
mined  effort  to  discover  the  lost  site  of  the  Isthmian  Town,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Stadium,  and  the  Theatre.  '  The 
'  earth  was  covered  with  fragments  of  various  coloured  marble, 
'  grey  granite,  white  limestone,  broken  pottery,  disjointed  shafts, 
i  capitals  and  cornices.  We  ohsetved  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  of 
'  a  Doric  column,  which  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  Not  a  single 
'  pillar  stands  etect  :  the  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  have 

<  all  fallen.* 

After  a  short  valedictory  visit  to  Athens,  our  Author  and  his 
companion  set  off  to  the  north  west,  to  traverse  the  most  memo- 
rable scenes  of  Hellas ;  which  are  described  with  an  animation 
of  style  well  corresponding  to  that  ardent  and  indefatigable 
activity  of  investigation  by  which  Dr.  C.  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  region  where  a  reflective  traveller  is  never 
suffered  to  subside  into  a  quietude  of  feeling.  The  spots  and 
objects  to  excite  enthusiasm  occur  at  such  short  intervals,  that 
before  his  enchanted  musings  on  the  last  have  given  way  to  the 
fatigue  and  ordinary  incidents  of  travelling,  he  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  or  near  prospect  of  still  .another  object,  which 
renovates  his  bright  but  pensive  visions.  The  face  of  this 
illustrious  tract  is  moulded  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  distances 
are  so  moderate  from  one  prominent  and  memorable  position  to 
another,  that  the  traveller  sees  before  him  the  consecrated  eminence 
indicating  the  site  of  another  of  the  renowned  cities,  before  he 
ceases  to  lose  in  his  retrospect  the  one  which  he  has  but  just 
now  surveyed,  and  of  which  he  is  still  glowing  with  the  inspira- 
tions*   The  country  consists  of  so  great  a  number  of  beautiful 
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and  sublime  landscapes,  as  our  Author  is  confident  no  other 
part  of  the  world  can  present  in  contiguity.  And  while  so 
picttirt»si|<i:-k  i:i  the  whole  c-jmhmation,  they  are  disposed  with  a 
marvellous  felicity  lor  giving:  a  completeness  of  scene,  and  a 
commanding  effect  to  each  of  those  cities,  distinctly,  of  which 
the  very  names  cm  not  be  heard  without  emotion  by  cultivated 
spirits. 

This  unrivalled  natural  arrangement,  repeatedly  awakened 
the  Traveller's  attention,  and  is  celebrated  with  his  accustomed 
▼ivacity  of  expression,  combined  in  one  of  his  references  to  it, 
with  what  is  equally  characteristic,  a  certain  daring  adven- 
turousness  with  which  he  will  it  any  time  suddenly  invade  some 
speculative  subject  with  an  unqualified  assertion.  Indeed,  we 
should  long  since  have  noticed,  tint  the  general  course  of  bis 
writing  bears  a  character  of  unaffected  independence  .and  intre- 
pidity, which  gre.itly  contributes  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
work,  and  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  spirit  practically 
evinced  in  his  researches  and  rovings. 

*  An  observation  has  before  been  made,  that  every  principal  city  of 
Greece  occupies  its  peculiar  plain,  surrounded  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  by  a  natural  wall  of  mountains  :  and  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  this  fact,  because  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  take,  as  it 
were,  a  mental  survey  of  the  country,  and  the  mere  name  of  any 
Grecian  city,  by  this  circumstance  of  association,  will 'convey  withlt, 
whenever  it  is  mentioned,  a  correct,  though  an  imaginary  pictqre'of 
its  appearance  and  situation;  especially  to  the  minds  of  travellers 
who  have  once  seen  any  similar  instance.  The  country  is' naturally 
distributed  into  a  series  of  distinct  craters,  each  containing  a  spacious 
and  level  area,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  6\  maintaining  and 
defending  as  many  different  colonies.  Among  the  mountains  that 
thus  surround  the  Plain  of  fhebes,  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  Parnassps, 
and  of  Helicon,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined,  without  much  description,  what  scenes  for  the  painter 
such  a  country  must  afford, — what  subjects  for  poetry  it  must 
contain:  he.iven  and  earth  seem  to  be  brought  together;  the  moun- 
tain tops  appear  shining  above  the  clouds,  in  regions  of  ineffable 
light,  as  thrones  for  immortal  beings;  and  the  clouds  collected  into 
•tupendous  volumes  of  inconceivable  splendour,  and  of  every  possible 
form,  come  rolling  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  as  if  bringing 
the  m  ijesty  of  their  celestial  conductors  towards  the  earth.  Under 
the  infl-ien  e  of  so  many  sublime  impressions,  the  human  mind 
becomes  jilted  as  by  inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical 
ideas  The  vluses  have  ever  made  such  scenes ihelr  favourite  abode ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  they  have  taunted  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  and  all  the  heights  and  the  depths,  the  vales  and  the  rocks, 
and  the  \woJs  and  the  waters  of  Greece  ;-^nor  can  an  example  be 
adducd  where,  in  any  country,  uniformly  flaj  and  monophanous, 
like  Scythia  or  Belgium,  the  fire  of  imagination  lias  ever  kindled. 
It  is  not  that  Greece  owed  its  celebrity  to  an  Orpheus  or  a  Pindar, 
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and  the  long  list  of  poets  it  produced,  as  it  is,  that  those  iOustrlftM 
bards  owed  the  bent  of  their  genius  to  the  scenes  of  nature  wherein 
they  were  born  and  educated.  Even  Homer  himself,  if  he  had  beta 
a  native  of  oriental  Tartary,  and  had  been  cradle  I  and  brought  ap 
under  the  impressions  made  by  such  scenery,  and  unlcr  the  infiueact 
of  such  a  climate,  would  never  have  been  a  poet.9    VoL  IV  p  48* 

It  is  easy  to  admit  the  whole  of  this  creed  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  dead  flats  of  the  earth  ;— it  is  probable  enough  that  Belgium 
or  Tartary  would  have  put  an  effectual  negative  on  any  attempt 
of  nature  to  make  there  a  Homer;  but  on  the  other  hand,  whta 
she  decided  there  should  be  but  one  Homer,  it  was  in  vain  that 
all  the  charms  and  splendours  of  the  Grecian  scenery  and 
climate  conspired  to  multiply  the  number.  The  great  and 
unquestionable  power  of  such  a  noble  and  most  enviable  stats 
of  the  material  world,  to  develop  and  enrich  native  ^renins, 
confessed  its  limits,  and  its  total  inability  to  create  genius,  is 
the  innumerable  beings  of  ordinary  faculty  in  ancient  Greees, 
even  in  the  period  when  so  many  other  mighty  causes  co-ope* 
rated  And  what  does  it  do  now?  The  identical  Greees 
remains,  in  that  effulgence  of  elemental  glory  which  so  justly 
enraptured  our  Author ;  but  what  aie  its  men! — 

The  enthusiasm  inspired  at  Athens,  was  not  likely  to  languish 
on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  finely  illustrated,  in  every 
sense;  several  beautiful  plates  assisting  the  minute  and  per- 
spicuous topographical  description.  The  Investigator  could 
not  doubt  that  he  distinguished,  in  a  conspicuous  tumulus,  the 
tomb  of  the  Athenians;  and  he  very  clearly  and  strikingly 
explains,  in  surveying*  the  scene  of  action  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marsh,  how  a  prodigious  multitude  of  the  Persians  would  inevi- 
tably be  ingulfed  in  it.  He  had  narrowly  missed  seeing  the  Cava 
of  Pan,  in  approaching  Marathon,  on  the  road  from  Athens. 
In  crossing  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Tanagra,  he  obeervw 
that  it  is, 

*  a  plain  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  extent,  and  fertility,  that 
the  sight  of  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  ancient  authois 
have  written  concerning  the  contests  maintained  for  its  possession 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  of  Boeotia.' 

The  site  of  Tanagra  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  a  letter  from  him  is  inserted,  describing  some  curious  exhi- 
bitions there  of  the  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  Greek  peasant^ 
which  frustrated  his  attempt  to  get  on  board  his  vessel  a  beau- 
tiful Ionic  capital  of  white  marble.  The  aspect  of  Thebes, 
when  first  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  was  very 
striking;  its  fine  position  giving  a  grand  effect  to  '  the  pro- 
*  digious  ramparts,  and  high -mounds,  of  a  very  artificial  form* 
1  which  appear  upon  the  outside  of  it.9  '  A  deep  fosse  surrounds 
'  it,  and  the  traces  of  its  old  walls  may  yet  be  -discerned;'  bat 
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4  having  suffered  more  than  any  other  city  of  Greece,  it  baa 

*  little  within  its  walls  worth  Notice.'  A  most  industrious  inves- 
tigation was  made  of  ils  scanty  remains ;  and  our  Author  is 
oonfi  lent  that  *  a  very  correct  topography  of  the  city  might  be 
'composed  from  traces  stillj  discernible;'  the  situation  of  its 
seven  gates  might  be  ascertained.  A  number  of  inscriptions 
were  transcribed;  aud  in  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius  there 
may  he  seen, 

*  the  rarest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Greece ;  namely,  several 
beautiful  capitals  of  that  chaste  and  ancient  pattern  of  the  Corin~ 
thian  order,  which  is  entirely  without  volute  for  the  corners,  and  has 
a  tingle  wreath  of  the  simplest  Acanthus  foliage  to  crown  its  base. 
There  is  not  in  Europe  a  single  instance  of  this  most  elegant  variety 
Of  the  Corinthian  in  any  modern  structure.  In  f  ict,  it  is  only  known 
to  those  persons  who  have  seen  the  very  few  examples  of  it  that 
exist  among  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  cities.  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
among  he  ruins  of  Rome  ;  yet,  in  point  of  taste,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
superior  to  the  more  ornamented  and  crowded  capital  which  was 
afterwards  introduced,  that  both  the  rival  connoscenii  of  Athens, 
Lusiiriy  and  Fauvel,  have  designed  and  modelled  it,  and  they  have 
spoken  of  its  discovery  as  forming  an  epocha  in  the  history  of  the 
art.* 

A  still  finer  and  more  perfect  specimen  occurred  afterwards 
among  the  ruins  of  Lebadea.  We  wish  the  form  that  deserves' 
such  applauses  had  been  conveyed  in  a  drawing.  Dr  C.  is  of 
opinion  that,  denuded  as  Thebes  appears  of  the  beauties  of  an- 
cient art,  there  must  be  *  many  of  its  antiquities  lying  conceal- 
4  ed  from  observation,  within  the  mosques,  baths,  and  dwellings 
4  of  its  present  inhabitants,  and,  above  all,  beneath  the  soil  now 
4  occupied  by  the  town  and  the  suburbs:9  and  there  he  is  willing 
to  anticipate  it  may  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  detected. 
Among  the  few  visible  relics  he  observed  4  beneath  a  ruined 
4  tower,  a  massive  Soros  of  one  entire  block  of  marble,  serving 
4  as  a  cistern  beneath  a  fountain.  Upon  this  Soros  there  ap- 
4  peared  a  very  curious  bas-relief,  representing, in  rude  and  most 

*  ancient  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  Phfenix,  perched  upon  the 
4  pinnacle  of  an  obelisk.1  This  combination  recalls  to  mind  a 
notice  in  Pausanias,  answering  in  some  points  of  the  description, 
and  instantly  the  tomb  of  Hector  is  before  our  Author's  eyes. 
4  The  remarkable  representation  of  a  Phoenix  upon  an  Obelisk 
4  of  the  Sun,  as  having  risen  from  if#  ashes,  seems  to  he  pecu- 
4  Harly  adapted  to  the  story  of  the  removal  of  Hector  *  ashes, 
4  in  obedience  to  the  Oracle,  i'vom  his  Trojan  grace,  to  become 
4  an  object  of  reverence  in  the  city  of  Cadmus'  His  fancy, 
always  full  of  living  fire,  comes  upon  us  here  with  one  of  thoss 
coruscations  which  evince  his  genuine  kindred  to  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

t  AS 
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'  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  part  of  Greece,  there 
could  be  found  a  nobler  association  of  sublime  and  dignified  objects 
than  was  here  collected  into  one  view:  the  living  fount  on-  —the 
speaking  sepulchre — the  Cadmean  citadel  the  Ogygtan  pl.iiu — over- 
whelming the  mind  with  every  recollection  that  has  b^en  nade 
powerful  by  genius,  and  consecrated  by  inspiratio  ;  where  every 
zephyr,  breathing  from  Helicon,  nnd  Parnassus,  over  the  noul  leiing 
fabrics  of  Thebes,  seems  to  whisper,  as  it  pisses,  the  names  of  £pa- 
minondus  and  Pindar,  and  Homer  and  Orpheus.' 

The  ruins  of  Plataen,  Leucira,  ami  j)erhips  Thespi  t,  were 
Visited  on  the  way  to  Mount  Helicon  ;  where  th\»  Traveller's' 
exemplary  inquisitiveness,  enterprise,  and  careful  study  of  tbe 
Greek  geographers,  were  reward -d  in  a  very  gratii'  in*?  manner* 
'the  usual  modern  route  has  been  round  th«  base  of  the  mountain 
to  Lebadei;  but  he  was  coiifiilent  there  must  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  a  road  across  the  mountain  itselt  by  At/era  to 
JUebadea.  He  therefore  brought  under  in  errogation  a  number 
of  the  Albanian  peasants,  whose  character,  m  tuners,  domestic 
habits,  and  comparative  intelligence,  h  takes  this  among  many 
other  occasions  of  describing  with  much  commendation;  and 
he  was  delighted  to  receive  from  them  in'.ormaiion  of  the 
existence  of  an  old,  partly  destroyed,  and  quite  deserted  road, 
ascending  through  the  elevated  pass  *s  of  tue  mountain.  This 
was  eagerly  entered  upon,  and  it  led  to  the  mo^t  romantic  and 
interesting  solitary  scenes,  in  which  it  is  every  thing  but  an 
absolute  certainty  that  the  adventurer  found  the  fountains 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  the  precise  spot  where  th**  games 
sacred  to  the  Muses  were  celebrated.  Proceeding  i  or  ward, 
he  entered  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  walls  of  lofty  rugged 
rocks,  and  containing  a  village  called  Zagara,  which  he  accu- 
mulates a  great  number  and  force  of  reasons  for  assuming 
to  be  the  modern  representative  of  the  native  town  of  ilesiod. 

The  halt  at  Lebadea  gives  occasion  for  a  m.nute  and  curious 
description  of  the  social  customs,  especially  at  meals,  in  the 
houses  of  the  Greeks  of  distinction ;  and  truly  it  tends  to  shew 
how  much  in  vain  it  is  to  pretend  to  speculate,  beforehand, 
on  what  can,  or  cannot,  be  compatible  with  a  state  claiming  to 
be  called  civilization,  and  enforcing  that  claim  by  a  most  com- 
plicated, punctilious,  and  aristocratical  etiquete,  in  which  the 
important  concern  of  precedency  is  regulated  with  a  scrupulous 
formality,  not  to  be  excelled  by  the  most  polished  courts.  It  is 
a  matter  of  earnest  study  and  ambition,  to  display  the  costliest 
habiliments;  and  dirt  and  ver>i  in  form  no  deduction  from  the 
effect  of  the  show.  Music  is  indispensable  to  the  repasts  of 
Ceremony ;  and  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  has 
descended,  that  the  Greek  music  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  C.  to 
be  the  worst  in  Europe,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Lapland. 
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Lebad&a  was  not  to  be  quitted  without  an  earnest  though 
unsuccessful  attempt  fo  penetr  «te  the  adytum  of  Trophonlus; 
every  *g ■*.  -.ml  circ  .msta  ce,  however,  in  who-*;*  precincts  was 
severely  *cr  iinizcd,  and  with  all  the  aitl  of  the  Author's 
learning,  and  o\  his  remarkable  facility  and  ingenuity  of  expla- 
nation -iiul  conjecture. 

An  excursion  was  made  to  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus,  before 
setting  forward  to  encounter  the  enchantments  of  Delphi,  and 
all  Parnassus,  the  sublimities  oi"  which  were  continually  h  muting 
the  s-ght,  a. i - i  with  an  ell'ect  on  the  im  igi  i.ition  so  mucii  more 
com .ti  mding  than  th  tt  of  the  iniiuiu-ly  grander  oSjeeu  tha 
luminary  whose  radiance  those  proud  and  snow-crowned  emi- 
nences reflected; — but  an  o'.»j:»ct  beheld  without  emotion,  oecause 
it  may  b«  beind  1  every  (Lty  and  every  where. 

In  descending  towards  Delphi,  through  some  of  the  defiles 
of  Parnassus,  after  having  surmounted  the  highest  part  cf  the 
road,  the  Traveller  felt  how  admirably  adapted  such  an  avenue 
must  have  been  to  make  the  previous  impressions  on  the  minds, 
already  dismayed,  of  tie  pilgrims  of  superstition. 

1  This  descent  continues  uninterruptedly  for  four  hours,  through 
the  boldest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  rocks  are  tremendous  in 
magnitude  and  height.  *  Precipices  tvvry  v\here  surround  the  tra- 
veller, except  where  the  view  extends  tluvugh  valleys  an  {I  broken, 
cliffs  towards  Delphi ;  giving  that  powerful  solemnity  to  those  scenes 
of  nature,  which  formerly  impressed  with  religious  fear  the  minds  of 
votaries  journeying  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece,  and  her* 
approaching  the  awful  precincts  uf  the  Pythian  God.' 

It  would  Ik*  quite  in  vain  to  attempt,  in  our  now  diminutift 
remainder  of  room,  any  kin  t  of  abstract1  or  account  of  thU 
eminently  interesting  portion  of  the  Fourth  Volume.  It  is  full 
of  bold  description  and  classical  ardour.  Our  Author  inves- 
tigated all  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  pliced  iu  a 
grand  theatrical  semicircle  hollowed  out  by  nature  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  amid  a  transcendency  noble  combination  of 
scenery;  and  he  then  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  to 
contemplate  in  one  vast  panorama  the  greatest  part  of  all 
Greece. 

The  next  lofty  position  was  the  summit  of  a  part  of  Mount 
CEta,  passed  on.  the  way  to"" the  Straits  of  Thermopylae;  the' 
first  remarkable  object  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a  Turnula*. 
After  a  few  remarks  on  the  appearance  and  situation  of  thur 
monument,  Dr.  C.  proceeds, 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allege  any  additional  facts  to  prove  t<l 
whom  this  tomb  belonged:  being  the  only  one  that  occurs  in  the 
whole  of  this  defile,  and  corresponding  precisely,  as  to  its  situation 
by  the  military  ivay,  with  the  accounts  given  by   ancient  authors, 


* 
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there  can  be  bo  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  of  burial  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus,  where  those  heroes  were  interred  who  fell  in  the  action 
of  Thermopylae;  and  that  the  Tumulus  itself  is  the  Polyandrium 
mentioned  by  Strabo  whereon  were  placed  the  five  Stela? :  one  of 
which  contained  that  thrilling  Epitaph,  yet  speaking  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  love  their  country. 

The  whole  of  this  defile  is  minutely  and  luminously  described, 
with  constant  and  most  gratifying  references  of  identification 
to  the  particulars  of  its  ever- memorable  history  ;  and  with  inter- 
mingled expressions  of  emotion  and  enthusiasm  in  which  it  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant. 
No  other  instance  probably,  within  the  compass  of  pagan  history, - 
combines  so  illustrious  a  fact  with  such  precisely  ascertainable 
localities.  From  our  Author's  observations  it  would  seem  that, 
%  besides  the  necessary  general  certainty  of  the  ground  in  the 
unchangeable  narrow  track  in  a  very  strait  rocky  defil-,  there 
are  several  points  where  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  can  be  connected  with  the  spot  to  a  rood,  to  a  foot. 

The  physical  character  of  the  place,  within  the  pass  and  about 
its  outlet,  is  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  loathsome  and 
noxious. 

«  We  looked  back  towards  the  passage  with  regret,  marvelling,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  should  quit  with  reluctance  a  place  which, 
without  the  interest  thrown  over  it  by  ancient  history,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  on  earth.  In  wholesome  air,  mephitic 
exhalations  bursting  through  the  rifted  and  rotten  surface  of  a  cor- 
rupted soil,  as  if  all  the  land  around  were  diseased  ;  a  filthy  and  fetid 
quagmire ;  u  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs ;"  stagnant  but  reeking  pools ; 
hot  and  sulphureous  springs ;  in  short,  such  a  scene  of  morbid  nature, 
as  suggested  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  ancient  poets,  their  ideas 
of  a  land  poisoned  by  the  '<  blood  of  Nessus"  and  that  calls  to  mind 
their  descriptions  of  Tartarus ;  can  only  become  delightful  from  the 
most  powerful  circumstances  of  association.9 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  some  better  principle  than  pride, 
that  the  mind  is  thus  capable  of  feeling  from  a  kind  of  moral 
character  ideally  left  upon  a  place  by  a  transaction  of  a  few 
hours  duration  several  thousands  of  years  since,  an  impression 
so  powerfully  delightful  as  to  set  at  nought  and  repel  the  force 
of  such  an  assault,  from  real  and  immediate  objects,  on  the 
physical  part  of  the  sentient  nature. 

After  any  scene  of  less  concentrated  moral  power  and  heroic 
association,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest 
to  traverse  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  where  a  large  sepulchral 
Tumulus  was  reasonably  assumed  by  our  Author,  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  exact  field  of  another  mortal  strife  between 
despotism,  and  liberty,  though  with  a  far  less  simplicity  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  part  of  the  champion  of  the  better  cause. 
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The9saly  is  denominated  by  Dr.  C.  the  "  Yorkshire  of  An- 
"  cient  Greece/'  in  allusion  to  the  current  pleasantries  on  the 
honesty  of  the  people  of  that  county :  the  ancient  Thessalians 
were  the  subjects  of  similar  compliments;  and  the  country 
c  has  not  forfeited,'  says  our  Author,  %  its  archaic  character.9 
The  people,  however,  might  have  the  conscience  to  varnish 
their  knavery -towards  strangers  with  a  little  complaisance,  and 
decency  of  accommodation ;  whereas,  there  is  not  a  dog-kennel 
in  England,  says  Dr.  C,  '  where  a  traveller  might  not  lodge 

*  more  commodiously  than  in  one  of  their  khunn ;  and  the  ccura- 

*  vanserai*  are  yet  worse.'  He  cannot  however  much  mend  him- 
self in  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  for  the  generality 
of  its  places  of  shelter  and  refreshment,  are  fairly  and  even 
favourably  represented  by  the  alluring  picture  of  the  hotel  at 
Pharsalus.  Receptacles  considerably  less  tolerable  awaited  our 
adventurer  at  some  later  stages. 

'  A  dirty  square  room,  the  floor  covered  with  dust,  and  full  of 
holes  for  rats,  without  even  a  vestige  of  furniture,  is  all  the  traveller' 
finds  as  the  place  of  his  repose.  If  unprovided,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  his  getting  any  thing  to  eat,  or  even  straw  to  lis 
upon.  In  such  an  apartment  we  were  permitted  to  pass  the  night ;— * 
unable  even  to  kindle  a  fire;  for  they  brought  us  green  wood,  and 
we  were  almost  suffocated  with  smoke; — not  to  mention  the  quantity 
of  vermin  with  winch  such  places  always  abound,  and  the  chance  of 
plague  infection  from  their  filthy  walls.  This  subject  is  merely 
touched  upon,  that  persons  who  have  not  visited  Turkey,  may  know 
what  they  ought  to  expect  before  they  take  a  journey  thither.  Yet, 
even  to  all  this,  weariness,  and  watchfulness,  and  shivering  cold,  and 
other  privations,  will  at  last  fully  reconcile  travellers,  and  make  then 
long  for  such  a  housing.  In  these  places  there  is  no  separation  of 
company : — masters  and  servants,  cattle-drivers  and  guides,  and 
•very  casual  passenger  of  the  road,  lie  down  together.' 

Occasions  occurred  in  this  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
journey,  for  admiring  the  unmatehable  speed,  perseverance, 
and  hardihood  of  the  Tartar  couriers,  passing  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 

Larissa  was  found  to  be  a  rich  town,  full  of  ill-disposed  people. 
From  this  place  the  route  was  through  the  Valley  of  Tempe, 
the  minute  and  picturesque  description  of  which  is  intermingled 
with  historical  references  and  philosophical  conjecture;  and 
illustrated  with  a  fine  view  and  a  most  beautiful  topographical 
•hart.  There  is  a  variety  of  curious  information  concerning 
the  industrious  and  comparatively  free  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain village  of  Ampelakia,  and  their  manufacture  of  red  cotton 
thread,  and  concerning  the  vast  quantity  of  the  Verde-antic* 
marble  found  there,  an  indication  which  Dr.  C.  combines  with 
the  other  local  circumstances,  to  identify  an  earlier  and  somewhat 
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lower  site  of  Ampelakia  with  the  ancient  Atrakia,  celebrated 
for  its  inexhaustible  quarries  of  this  beautiful  stone. 

But  the  grand  predominating"  feature  and  wonder  of  all  this 
region,  is  Olympus,  with  its  satellites,  Ossa  and  Peliou.  This 
subline  cnief  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  of  Grecian 
poetry,  had  commanded  the  attention  and  the  reverence  of  our 
classic*]  traveller  long  and  often  before  he  reached  its  precincts, 

.  as  it  is  st»en  from  each  of  the  more  southern  eminences ;  and  it 
continued  a  splendid  and  imposing  vision  during   many  long" 

■  stages  of  his  recession  towards  the  north.  Its  utmost  magnifi- 
cence is  displayed  to  the  spectator  contemplating  it  from  a 
4  small  town  in  the  narrow  pi  lin  between  it  and  the  sea,  and 
*  Upon  the  very  roo's  of  the  mountain, 

«  —  wh^se  summits  tower  above  it  in  the  highest  degree  of  grandeur 
"rfhich  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  no  place  where  the  whole 
outline  formed  by  the  many  tops  of  Olympus  may  be  seen  to  so  much 

'  advantage  as  from  Katarina.  Perhaps  they  were  rendered  more 
distinct  in  consequence  of  the  snows  whereby  the  mountain  was.  at 
this  time  invested.  It  appeared  like  one  vast  glacier.9 — But  after 
having  left  this  station  behind,  Dr.  C.  says,  *  We  then  beheld 
Olympus,  not  only  in  undiminished  glory,  but  seeming  of  greater 
magnitude  than  ever,  being  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  any  part 
either  of  its  summit  or  sides;  all  its  vast  masses  and  deep  chasms 
being  displayed,  so  that  the  eye  might  range  from  its  broad  base 

-  upwards  to  its  craggy  tops,  now  radiant  with  bright  and  shining  light, 
reflected   from   accumulated  snows,  and  contrasted  with  the  dark 

.  shadows  of  its  awful  bosom.'  '  At  about  half  an  hour's  distance, 
ascending  a  hill,  we  had  another  noble  prospect,  but  in  an  opposite 

direction :    it  commanded  the   whole    of  the  Thermaean    gulph ; 
Mount  Athos  appearing  plainly  to  the  east.' 

Information  obtained  of  an  accumulation  of  marble  ruins  at 
a  place  on  the  mountain,  excited  an  earnest  wish  to  go  and 
examine  it;  but  the  petty  Turkish  tyrant,  the  Agha  of  the 
district,  positively  refused  permission,  in  consequence  of  believing 
that  some  former  travelling  Franks,  (Dr.  C.  surmises  that 
Mr.  Tweddell  must  have  been  one  of  them,)  had  found  some 
treasure  among  those  ruins  ; — in  resentment  of  which  envied 
discovery  and  stealth  he  had  ordered  all  the  marbles  that  tools 
could  master,  amoug  those  ruins,  to  be  knocked  in  pieces.  And 
yet,  even  Dr.  C.  is  among  the  most  indignant  of  the  remonstrants 
against  the  measure,  with  respect  to  another  part  of  Greece, 
of  removing  some  of  the  precious  marble  remains  beyond  the 
reach  ot  such  gentry  as  this  Agha  ! 

On  the  plain  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Therm  a,  our  Author  recognised,  in  an  immense  tumulus,  ma 
everlasting  memorial  of  the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  by  which 
Jfacedon  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  He  takes  thai 
occasion  to  remark, 
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Art.  I.  1.  Memoir  of  the  Early  Life  of  William  Cotoper,  Esq.  Written 
by  Himself,  and  never  before  published.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  of  Cowper's  Religious  Letters,  and  other  Interesting 
Documents,  illustrative  of  the  Memoir.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp  xviii,  126. 
Price  4s.   Edwards.    1816. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  Parts  of  the  Life 
of  William  Cotuper,  Esq.  Written  by  Hinself.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Original  Poem  and  a  Fragment  18mo  pp.  94?.  Price  2s. 
E.  Cox  and  Son.    1816 

3.  Poems  by  William  Cotvper,  of  the  Inner  Temple9  Esq.  Vol.  III. 
containing  his  Posthumous  Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By 
his  Kinsman,  John  Johnson,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Yaxham  with 
Welborne,  Norfolk.     Various  Sizes.    1815. 

4.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Coxvper,  Esq  A  new 
Edition  :  revised,  corrected  and  recommended.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Greatheed,  F.S.A.  24mo.  pp.  148.  Price  2s.  6d.  Whittingham  and 
Arliss.    1814. 

IT  is  several  years  since  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  most  af- 
-*-  fecting  piece  of  auto  -biography,  was  confidentially  entrusted 
to  us  for  perusal.  Had  we  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Author,  had  we  never  heard  the  name  of  Cowper,  it  would 
have  been  nevertheless  impossible  not  to  feel  intensely,  painfully 
interested  ;  and  the  unknown  individual,  whose  heart  is  laid 
open  in  this  narrative,  to  its  most  sacred  recesses,  would  even 
then  have  t  iken  possession  of  our  tenderest  sympathy.  But 
the  man  whose  mental  history  we  were  thus  admitted  into  the 
confessional  as  it  were  to 'hear  from  his  own  lips,  was  one  for 
whose  character  we  had  long  cherished  the  feelings  of  endeared 
intimacy.  It  seemed  that  we  \*ere  listening  to  the  voice  of  a 
departed  friend.  And  the  information  furnished  by  these  dis- 
closures related  exactly  to  that  portion  of  his  history  which 
forms  a  chasm  in  the  record  of  the  biographer,  and  which  no 
human  being,  how  closely  soever  allied  in  sympathy,  though 
Vol.  VI.  N.  S.  2  C 
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Cssestiing  all  the  advantages  of  familiar  intercourse,  could  per* 
;tly  have  supplied.  The  mysterious  curtain,  bellied  which  we 
had  so  often  with  fearful  curiosity  desired  to  look,  was  drawn 
half  aside,  and  exhibited  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  mind  of  ex- 
quisite texture  agonized  and  struggling  with  its  own  ineffable 
emotions;  in  the  darkness  of  incipient  insanity.  It  was  a  sight 
we  wished  neither  to  prolong  nor  to  repeat.  The  impression 
it  made  was  too  vivid  to  allow  of  the  most  minute  trait  being 
effaced  from  our  recollection,  and  we  were  therefore  under  no 
temptation  to  abuse  the  confidence  to  which  we  were  indebted 
for  so  melancholy  a  satisfaction.  No  doubt  could  consist  with 
the  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  manuscript,  as  to  its  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity.  We  felt  convinced  that  it  formed 
the  key  to  a  great  part  erf  Cowper's  history,  and  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and  genuine  Christian 
principles,  it  would  be  invaluable,  as  materials  for  such  a  life 
of  Cowper  as  is  still  a  desideratum.  We  should  however  have 
strongly  deprecated  at  the  same  time,  the  laying  open  all  the 
disclosures  of  such  a  narrative  to  the  public  at  large*  Our 
objections  would  no  doubt  have  originated  partlv  in  our  feelings. 
It  would  have  appeared  to  us  a  violation  of  the  sacredness 
which  seems  to  attach  to  the  secrets  wrung  from  a  wounded 
heart.  We  thought  of  poor  Dean  Swift — for  the  difference  of 
character  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  comparison — exhibited  by 
his  mercenary  servant,  in  the  helpless  idiocy  of  premature  age, 
as  a  spectacle.  We  thought  of  Cowper  himself  in  his  last  days 
hiding  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  turning  to  the  wall,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger.  It  was  casting  pearls  before  swine.  It 
was  throwing  open  the  closet  of  the  anatomist  to  the  gape  of 
the  vulgar.  Few,  we  thought,  could  understand,  and  compa- 
ratively few  could  take  much  interest,  in  these  details.  And 
there  are  some  who  never  reason  in  cases  in  which  their  pre- 
judices are  interested,  in  whose  minds  the  perusal  of  this  Me- 
moir would,  we  feared,  tend  to  fix  still  more  incurably,  the  as- 
sociation of  insanity  with  what  they  term  Methodism,  notwith- 
standing the  demonstration  deducible  from  the  facts,  that  in 
the  case  of  Cowper,  religion  was  first  known  to  the  convalescent 
sufferer  in  the  shape  and  with  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy.  We 
confess  that  these  objection^  are  not  removed,  but  the  Pub- 
lisher of  the  volume  has  exerted  his  ingenuity,  in  furnishing 
the  most  satisfactory  apology  that  could  be  offered. 

f  There  may  be  considerations,'  he  remarks,  *  of  moral  utility,  in 
favour  of  a  circumstantial  publication,  which  ought  to  over-rule  and 
supersede  all  considerations  of  mere  personal  delicacy.  The  Pub- 
lisner  is  satisfied  that  these  are  principles  which  apply  to  Cowper's 
Memoir  of  Himself,  and  which  fully  justify  him  in  rescuing  it  From 
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privacy,  a«<J  fn  giving  to  it  the  facilities  of  universal  circulation*  He 
is  of  opinion  that  if  the  excellent  Poet  himself  could  be  consulted, 
he  would  direct,  not  its  suppression,  but  its  publication  ;  under*  the 
persuasion,  that  its  details  will  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  cor- 
recting certain  false  notions,  unfriendly  to  spiritual  religion,  which 
some  have  thought  themselves  sanctioned  in  entertaining,  by  the  vague' 
and  indistinct  accounts  which  were  previously  before  the  world* 
Statements  have  been  made,  which  contained  perhaps  the  truth,  but 
not  that  whole  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to  a  right 
judgment  on  the  case.' 

Whatever  opinion  may  ultimately  be  retained,  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  publication,  the  thing  is  done;  and  as 
on  the  ,one  hand,  it  would  be  useless  to  regret  it,  so  on  the 
other,  it  would  be  idle  to  profess  an  apprehension  of  serious 
evil  resulting  in,  any  respect  from  the  utmost  publicity  being 
given  to  its  contents.  When  we  speak  of  religion  having  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  injudicious  conduct  of  her  friends,  or 
from  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
phrase  exclusively  intends  the  mischief  which  persons  may  do 
to  themselves  by  taking  occasion  from  such  circumstances  to* 
fortify  themselves  in  their  prejudices,  and  to  vent  in  ignorant 
invectives  against  personal  character,  their  lamentable  antipathy 
against  the  spiritual  requirements  of  the  Gospel.  Religion  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  degrading  associations 
with  which  it  may  be  connected.  The  evidence  on  which  Chris- 
tianity rests,  is  unimpaired,  its  authority  remains  undiminished, 
its  essential  character  and  its  heavenly  tendency  continue  the 
same,  through  whatsoever  medium  they  are  contemplated,  or 
whatsoever  be  the  pretence  on  which  the  obedience  of  the  heart 
is  withheld.  Call  it  Methodism,  fanaticism,  madness, — religion 
undergoes  no  change  in  consequence  of  the  terms  by  which  it 
is  designated.  It  may  indeed  be  found  in  actual  combination 
with  a  morbid  intellect,  or  a  perverted  imagination.  To  con- 
found the  wise,  it  may  be  permitted  that  religion  should  be 
sometimes  associated  with  human  weakness  and  human  folly. 
It  is  a  salutary  trial,  a  moral-  exercise  of  the  faculties  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  to  witness  the  genuine 
element  of  piety  mingling  with  forms  of  deformity  and  wretch- 
edness so  uninteresting  and  even  so  loathsome,  that  religion 
constitutes  their  sole  redeeming  attraction.  Nay,  sometimes  it 
shall  be  difficult  to  discover  the  identity  of  religion  in  cases 
where,  though  disguised  and  hidden  beneath  the  infirm  ities  of 
our  poor  shattered  nature,  it  really  exists.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  religion  that  it  "  saves  to  the  uttermost"  objects  on  which 
perhaps  Divine  Compassion  alone  bestows  the  attention  of 
pity,  as  even  capable  of  being  saved.  So  unreasonable  as  well 
as  pernicious  are  the  prejudices  entertained  against  spiritual 
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religion,  in  consequence  of  the  tasteless  or  forbiddipg  forms  of 
individual  character  in  which  it  may  be  enveloped,  or  of  the 
uncertainty  which  sometimes  may  attach  to  the  boundary  of 
religious  principle  and  human  infirmity. 

The  character  of  Cowper,  however,  is  so  amiable,  so  virtuous, 
feo  perfectly  lovely,  that  even  the  scornful  infidel  must  regard  it 
as  forming  a  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the  moral 
principles  in  which  it  had  its  root.     In  spite  of  his  prejudices 
against  that  system  of  belief  to  which  he  attributes  all  that  was 
morbid  in  the  mind  of  that  excellent  man,  it  must  tend  to  silence 
his  cavils,  if  not  to  strike  him  with  conviction,  to  find,  that  to 
nothing  was  Cowper's  first  loss  of  reason  more  obviously  attri- 
butable, as  a  negative  cause,  than  to  the  absence  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  all  fixed  religious  principle.    In  his  sub- 
sequent relapse,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  insanity  was 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  idea  that  retained  fixed  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  not  merely  with  his  own  religious  creed,  but 
with  any  system  of  religion,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
with  any  notions  of  religion  entertained  by  an  individual  besides 
himself.     Not  only  was  the  unalterable  persuasion  which  he 
cherished  of  his  being  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition,  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  in  which  he  had  been  established,  but  he  re- 
garded his  own  case  as  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  Divine  Government, — as  the  only  instance  of  a  person, 
who  '  believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  was  not- 
'  withstanding,  excluded  from  salvation.'    And  the  ground  on 
which  this  fatal  imagination  rested,  was  not  less  indicative  of 
decided  insanity.     The  supposed  cause  of  his  exclusion  from 
Divine  Mercy,    was  his  having  neglected  a  known  duty,  in 
disobeying  the  positive  command  of  God  to  destroy  himself. 
Srtlf-destruction  had  been,  he  conceived,  specially  enjoined  upon 
him   as  a  trial  of  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  God :  he  had 
through  irresolution  resisted  the  command,  and  by  this  means, 
had  placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  redemption.    '  Never 
'  neglect  a  known  duty,'  was  the  injunction  which  he  pressed 
oipon  a  young frieud,  in  reference  to  his  own  condition;  to  such 
neglect  he  attributed  all  his  own  hopeless  agony  of  mind.     So 
consistent,  sp  blameless  had  been  his  own  conduct,  since  he  ha4 
embraced  the  truths  of  Christianity,  that  it  should  seem  there 
was  no  one  act  of  mental  disobedience  which  furnished  occasion 
for  remorse  *  no  stain  upon  his  conscience  that  in  his  melancholy 
fcroodings  supplied  the  tempter  with  an  accusation : — there  was 
only  an  imaginary  crime.     Nor  was  there  any  one  doctrine  in 
his  religious   creed,   which  his   disordered   imagination   could 
convert  into  an  instrument  of  self  inflicted  condemnation;  np 
inference  deducible  from  the  tenets  he  held,  that  fostered  or 
countenanced  his  despair.    All  that  is  alleged,  as  being  involved 
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in  the  most  rigid  Calvinism,  would  have  produced  no  dismay 
in  the  mind  of  Cowper,  for  the  faith  he  possessed  would  have 
dispelled  or  irradiated  the  darkness  of  the  gloomiest  speculative 
creed.     But  his  views  of  religion  were  not  gloomy;  he  had  ex- 
hibited their  cheering  efficacy,  and  dispensed  to  others  the  con- 
solation he  had  proved  them  to  be  adapted  to  impart.     The 
impression  which  haunted  his  imagination,  during  the  partial 
derangement  that  clouded  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  was  not 
simply  erroneous,  or  unscriptural ;   it  was  wholly  out  of  the  line 
of  religious  belief :  it  had  no  relation  to  any  one  proposition  in 
theology ;  it  was  an  assumption  built  upon  premises  completely 
fictitious ;  all  was  unreal  but  the  anguish  and  despair  which  the 
delusion  of  his  reason  produced.     How  extatic  must  have  been 
the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  emancipated  spirit,  that  had  suffered 
such  torment  from  an  imaginary  rejection  of  its  Maker's  will, 
when,  as  the  fetters  of  mortality  were  struck  off,  the  illusion 
vanished,  the  prisoner  was  free,  and  the  voices  of  angels  welcomed 
him  to  the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  the  spirits 
before  the  Throne ! 

But  we  have  in  some  measure  anticipated  the  reflections 
which  will  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  Narra- 
tive. We  shall  now  proceed  to  uotice  more  particularly  those 
prominent  features  of  Cowper' s  character  and  those  points  in  his 
history,  which  are  illustrated  by  the  brief  Memoirs  before  us. 

William  Cowper  was  born  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1731.  He  had  scarcely 
attained  his  sixth  year,  when,  by  the  death  of  '  a  most  indul- 
*  gent  mother,'  he  was  initiated  into  suffering  : 

'  Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun.' 

Young  as  he  was,  it  seems  that  he  was  capable  of  appreci- 
ating the  severity  of  his  loss.  *  i  loved  her,'  said  he  in  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bodham,  which  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his 
mother's  portrait,  '  with  an  affection  that  her  death,  fifty-two 
'  years  since,  has  not  in  the  least  abated  '  His  tender  and  sus- 
ceptible frame  was  ill- prepared  to  exchange  the  safe  protection, 
the  comforts  and  the  soothing  attentions  of  his  parental  home, 
for  the  uncongenial  manners  and  the  hardships  of  a  school. 
How  keenly  he  felt  '  this  second  weaning,'  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  pathetic  expostulation  which  he  introduces  in 
the  Tirocinium. 

'  Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown, 
'  For  one,  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover  round  your 

OWTl  ? 

'  The  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
'  Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away, 

*  Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 

*  With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home.* 
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But  his  chief  affliction,  as  his  own  words  inform  us,  con- 
sisted in  his  '  being  singled  out  from  all  the  other  boys,  by 
'  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  as  a  proper  object  upon 
'  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cruelty  of  his  t  mp^r.' 

*  I  choose  to  forbear  a  particular  recital  of  the  many  acts  of  bar- 
barity, with  which  he  made  it  his  business  continually  to  persecute 
me:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  had,  by  his  savage  treatment 
of  me,  impressed  such  a  dread  of  his  figure  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
well  remember  being  afraid  to  lift  up  my  eyes  upon  him,  higher  than 
his  knees;  and  that  I  knew  him  by  his  shoe-buckles,  better  than 
any  other  part  of  his  dress.  May  the  Lord  pardon  him,  and  may 
we  meet  in  glory !'  p.  8. 

The  long  unsuspected  cruelty  of  this  young  miscreant,  was 
at  length  discovered.  He  was  expelled  from  the  school,  aud 
Cowper  was  removed. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  fresh  trials  and  sufferings  from  juvenile 
oppression,  aggravated  by  the  constitutional  timidity  and  acute- 
nesa  of  feeling  by  which  he  was  too  fatally  characterized.  The 
indelible  impression  left  upon  his  mindv  by  what  he  underwent 
tit  school,  seems  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  his  temperament  were  by  this  means  in  no  small 
degree  strengthened  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  tone  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  spirits  were  essentially  impaired.  At  one  time, 
as  he  informs  us,  he  was  '  struck  with  a  lowness  of  spirits,  un- 
'  common  at  his  age,9  and  frequently  had  intimations  of  £  con- 
sumptive habit.  This  dejection,  it  is  remarkable,  succeeded  a 
state  of  unusual  elevation  of  spirits,  in  which  his  imagination 
so  far  sympathized,  that  it  suggested  the  notion  that  '  perhaps 
'  he  might  never  die.9  These  unnatural  fluctuations,  with 
whatsoever  salutary  trains  of  thought  they  were  connected,  can- 
not be  considered  as  originating  in  any  other  than  a  physical 
cause. 

It  is  a  curious  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  delicato  subject 
of  physiological  speculation,  to  investigate  the  share  which  phy- 
sical causes  often  have  in  operations  of  the  moral  faculties. 
It  was  unavoidable,  in  perusing  Cowper's  Memoirs  of  himself, 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  determining 
in  all  cases  the  true  character  of  those  alternations  of  joy  and 
despondency,  of  levity  and  seriousness,  naturally  enough  con- 
nected with  correspondent  frames  of  thought,  to  which  the 
Narrative  continually  refers.  Relative  to  this  point,  the  Au- 
thor himself,  though  his  evidence  in  regard  to  veracity  is  un- 
impeachable, cannot  be  admitted  as  a  competent  witness.  A 
patient  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  sensations, 
yet  he  is  often  deceived  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  the  disorder, 
and  in  narrating  his  symptoms,  he  may  fall  into  errors  which 
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the  knowledge  of  the  physician  will  enable  him  to  rectify.  In 
cases  where  the  sympathy  between  the  body  and  the  mind  is 
peculiarly  exquisite,  where  the  slightest  change  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  frame  communicates  itself  to  the  imagination  and 
to  the  feelings,  and  the  breath  and  the  pulsation  seem  in  return 
to  be  almost  regulated  by  the  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
pend upon  a  person's  own  account  of  the  origin  of  his  emotions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  fever  is  the  real 
cause  of  much  that  passes  for  religious  transport  in  the  pros- 
pect of  dissolution,  and  that  /despondency  is  not  less  frequently 
the  mere  effect  of  bodily  languor  consequent  upon  exhaustion. 
All  sudden  transitions  of  this  kind  are  at  the  least  suspicious. 
With  regard  to  Cowper,  it  is  evident  that  his  imagination  was 
subject  to  a  degree  of  morbid  excitement,  and  that  during  such 
periods  he  was  wholly  incompetent  to  discern  between  what  was 
real  and  what  was  illusive, — between  the  impressions  received 
from  external  objects  and  those  which  proceeded  from  the  re- 
flex operations  of  his  own  mind.  This  degree  of  delirium  is* 
essentially  different  from  actual  insanity,  for  in  actual  insanity, 
the  mind  is  less  the  dupe  of  false  impressions  than  of  false 
reasonings.  The  intimations  furnished  by  the  senses  are  then 
usually  correct :  it  is  the  reason  that  is  deluded. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  a  phy* 
siological  fact,  so  well  established  that  it  might  seem  needless 
to  advert  to  it,  yet  so  important  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  place  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  guard  it  from  in- 
ferences of  an  immoral  tendency.  Although  we  cannot  always 
ascertain  the  sources  of  emotion,  any  more  than  we  can  tell. 
how  our  thoughts  originate,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  emo- 
tions are  to  be  viewed  as  mere  physical  phenomena,  or  that  our 
responsibility  is  lessened  by  the  circumstance  of  our  bring  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be  termed  physical  ac- 
cidents. Impressions  may  be  made  on  the  mind  by  mere  illu- 
sions, yet  those  impressions  are  not  necessarily  erroneous. 
Much,  for  instance,  that  is  conveyed  to  us  in  dreams,  is  true, 
and  may  even  turn  to  a  beneficial  account.  In  like  manner, 
convictions  may  be  forced  upon  the  conscience  under  circum- 
stances of  bodily  indisposition,  which  are  not  the  less  just, 
because  they  are  in  part  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  system. 
It  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  the  Maker  of  our  frame  and  the 
Father  of  our  spirit,  to  cause  even  the  disorders  of  our  animal 
nature  to  be  subservient  to  a  moral  purpose.  Before  we  re* 
gard  all  emotions  and  trains  of  thought  that  originate  in  phy- 
sical accidents,  or  in  the  imagination,  as  wholly  delusive,  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  around  for  entertaining  them, 
— that  they  have  no  foundation  in  reality.  The  character  of 
moral  actions  and  moral  feelings  is  the  same,  under  whatso- 
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cvet  degree  of  physical  excitement  they  may  be  produced,  so 
long  as  the  reason  is  capable  of  discerning  good  from  evil. 
And  who  shall  say  at  what  precise  point  in  the  progress  of 
mental  disorder,  the  responsibility  of  the  moral  a^ent  becomes 
annihilated?  With  regard,  however,  to  cases  in  which  the  ima- 
gination only  is  excited,  while  the  reason  is  clear,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  the  frame  of  the  mind  may  be  regulated  by  physical 
circumstances,  and  ye*  the  character  as  really  display  itself, 
the  decisions  of  the  judgement  be  as  just,  and  the  determinations 
of  the  will  be  as  independent,  as  if  all  excitement  were  with- 
drawn  ?  For  instance,  a  person  may  suffer  a  peculiar  degree  of 
depression,  from  the  influence  of  bodily  indisposition  ;  yet  there 
may  exist  a  real  cause  for  despondency  ;  and  that  depression, 
therefore,  though  partly  accidental,  will  not  be  unreasonable, 
and  the  character  which  it  may  assume  will  not  he  that  of 
illusion.  The  conscience  may  be  set  in  action  by  physical 
causes,  but  the  conscience  itself  is  not  physical.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  under  sin-ilar  bodily  indisposition,- whose 
mind  is  free  from  real  cause  of  disquietude,  experiences  the 
efficacy  of  moral  considerations  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
morbid  anxiety.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustaiu  his  in- 
"  firmiiy,  hut  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear."  Again,  the 
elevation  of  the  spirits  under  the  excitement  of  fever,  is  un- 
natural ;  but  yet  the  action  of  the  mind  under  this  transport 
may  be  wholly  rational  and  just.  The  emotion  is  physical,  but 
the  tide  of  feeling  may  be  directed  into  a  right  channel  •>  and 
the  exercise  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  takes  place 
in  consequence,  may  be  of  the  most  real  and  salutary  kind.  A 
man  of  fixed  principles,  whose  mind  steadily  retains  a  grasp  of 
ka  object,  is,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delirium,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  victim  of  those  delusions  which  rest  on  the 
mere  vicissitudes  of  feeling 

The  mind  seldom  acts  with  energy,  but  under  some  degree 
of  excitement  from  the  imagination  ;  and  the  most  ordinary 
suggestions  of  the  imagination  which  give  birth  to  desire,  and 
hope,  and  apprehension,  partake  of  the  character  of  illusion,  so 
that  there  is  always  occasion  for  an  exercise  of  the  reason  in 
rectifying  the  impression,  and  in  regulating  the  feeling  it  has 
excited.  The  Enthusiast  is  merely  an  individual  in  whom  the 
passions  are  more  habitually  in  a  state  of  excitation,  and  the 
imagination  operates  with  the  force  of  a  stimulus.  The  man's 
sanity  must  be  determined  by  the  course  his  reason  takes,  by 
the  nature  ot  the  object  which  engages  all  this  enthusiasm,  by 
the  steadiness  and  consistency  with  which  he  presses  forward  in 
its  attainment.  And  if  the  object  chosen  be  infinite,  surely  it 
is  the  enthusiast  alone  that  is  altogether  sane. 

We  have  aeon  that  Cowper  was  from  his  infancy  subject  to 
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attacks  evidently  of  a  hypochondriacal  nature.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  left  Westminster  .School,  c  with  scholastic  attain- 
*  merits  of  the  first  order,'  hut  '  as  ignorant,'  he  informs  us, 
'  in  all  points  of  religion  as  the  satchel  at  his  hick."  He  was 
then  articled  for  three  years  to  an  eminent  solicitor,  in  Loudon, 
but  his  r.ntij>athy  to  legal  studies,  together  with  hahhs  of  in- 
dolence which  he  appears  to  have  contracted,  led  him  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  either  in  literary  amusement  or  in 
social  relaxation. 

*  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  I  became,  in  a  manner,  complete 
master  of  myself:  and  took  possession  of  a  complete  set  of  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  being  a  critical 
season  of  my  life,  and  one  upon  which  much  depended,  it  pleased 
my  all-merciful  Father  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  give  a  check  to  my  rash 
and  ruinous  career  of  wickedness  at  the  very  onset.  1  was  struck, 
not  long  after  my  settlement  in  the  Temple,  with  such  a  dejection  of 
spirit^,  as  none  but  they  who  have  felt  the  same,  can  have  the  least 
conception  01  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in 
horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.  I  presently  lost  all  relish  for  those 
studies,  to  which  I  had  before  been  closely  attached ;  the  classics 
had  no  longer  any  charms  for  me ;  I  had  need  of  something  more 
salutary  than  amusement,  but  I  had  no  one  to  direct  me  where  to 
find  it. 

*  At  length  I  met  with  Herbert's  Poems;  and,  gothic  and  uncouth 
as  they  were,  I  yet  found  in  them  a  strain  of  piety  which  1  could  not 
but  admire.  This  was  the  only  author  I  had  any  delight  in  reading, 
I  poured  over  him  all  day  long ;  and  though  I  found  not  here,  what 
I  might  have  found,  a  cure  for  my  malady,  yet  it  never  seemed  so 
much  alleviated  as  while  I  was  reading  him.  At  length,  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  very  near  and  dear  relative,  to  lay  him  aside;  for  he 
thought  such  an  author  more  likely  to  nourish  my  disorder  than  to 
remove  it. 

'  In  this  state  of  mind  I  continued  near  a  twelvemonth ;  when 
having  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  all  human  means,  I  at  length 
betook  myself  to  God  in  prayer ;  such  is  the  rank  which  our  Re- 
deemer holds  in  our  esteem,  never  resorted  to  but  in  the  last 
instance,  when  all  creatures  have  failed  t«-  succour  us.  My  hard 
heart  was  at  length  softened;  and  my  stubborn  knees  brought  to 
bow  I  composed  a  set  of  prayers,  and  made  frequent  use  ot  them* 
Weak  as  my  faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  tiax,  was  graciously  pleased  to  hear 
me. 

'  A  change  of  scene  was  recommended  to  me,  and  I  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  going  with  some  friends  to  Southampton,  where  I 
spent  several  months.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  walked  to  a  place 
called  Ivivmantle,  about  a  mile  from  the  tow.i  the  morning  was 
clear  and  calm;  the  sun  shone  bright  upon  the  sea;  and  the  country 
on  the  borders  of  it  was  the  most  beautiful  1  had  ever  Seen.  We  snt 
down  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
runs  between  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest*    Here  it  was,  that 
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on  a  sudden,  as  if  another  sun  had  been  kindled  that  instant  in  the 
heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit,  I  felt 
the  weight  of  all  my  misery  taken  off;  my  heart  became  light  and 
joyful  in  a  moment ;  I  could  have  wept  with  transport  had  I  been 
alone.  I  must  needs  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  Almighty  fiat 
could  have  filled  me  with  such  inexpressible  delight;  not  by  a 
gradual  dawning  of  peace,  but  as  it  were  with  a  flash  of  his  life- 
giving  countenance.  I  think  I  remember  something  like  a  glow  of 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  this  unexpected  blessing,  and 
that  I  ascribed  it  to  his  gracious  acceptance  of  my  prayers.  But 
Satan,  and  my  own  wicked  heart,  quickly  persuaded  me  that  I  was 
indebted,  for  my  deliverance,  to  nothing  but  a  change  of  scene,  and 
the  amusing  varieties  of  the  place.  By  this  means  he  turned  the 
blessing  into  a  poison ;  teaching  me  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  a 
continued  circle  of  diversion,  and  indulgence  of  appetite,  could 
secure  me  from  a  relapse. '     pp.  8 — 12. 

It  is  natural  that  the  subject  of  hypochondriacal  affections 
should  not  himself  be  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  these  morbid 
symptoms ;  but  our  readers,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  evident  operations  of  bodily  distemper  in  the  feelings  here 
so  pathetically  described.  Yet,  were  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  devotiou  thus  excited,  delusions  ?  They  were  not ;  but 
unhappily  they  were  only  emotions ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
physical  cause  was  withdrawn,  they  ceased.  Yet  even  then, 
ignorant  as  the  poor  sufferer  was  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  it  seems  that  nothing  so  much  alleviated  bis 
malady,  by  supplying  counteractive  feelings,  as  efforts  of  piety, 
and  a  reference  to  things  unseen. 

'  Who  can  help  lamenting,'  it  is  remarked  in  the  Preface,  '  that 
at  this  critical  season,  he  was  not  favoured  with  the  friendship  and 
counsel  of  some  person  of  established  judgment  and  piety,  who 
might  have  explained  to  him  that  voice  of  God,  which  he  so  indis- 
tinctly knew,  and  guided  his  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  ?  Then, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  practice  of  devotion,  from  which  he  had 
begun  to  derive  substantial  consolation,  and  of  falling,  first  into 
habits  of  sinful  dissipation,  and  afterwards  into  the  gloom  of  despon- 
dency, he  might  possibly  have  found  not  only  rest  for  his  soul,  but  a 
measure  of  permanent  relief  even  from  his  constitutional  malady.' 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Cowper  soon  abandoned  '  all 
'  thoughts  of  devotion  and  dependence  upon  God  his  Saviour.* 
To  banish  melancholy,  he  had  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedient 
of  silencing  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  from  a  neglect 
of  religion  he  proceeded  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  His  genius  and  acquired  habits  were  little 
adapted  to  professional  studies;  and  being  placed  above  the 
salutary  necessity  of  exerting ,  himself  for  a  maintenance,  he 
passed  the  twelve  years  he  spent  in  the  Temple,  in  desultory 
ease,  amusing  himself  with  light  poetycal  compositions  and 
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classical  pursuits,  and  dividing  his  social  hours  between  the 
convivial  or  *  literary  intercourse  of  eminent  persons  who  had 
i  been  his  schoolfellows,  and  the  more  domestic  conversation  of 
'  his  polite  and  affectionate  relations.'  The  elder  Column, 
Bonnel  Thornton,  Lloyd,  and  the  Duncombes,  were  among  his 
most  intimate  associates.  His  contributions  to  the  Connoisseur 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Hayley,  and  some  poetical  compo- 
sitions written  during  this  period,  are  comprised  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  poems,  edited  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1756,  he  lost 
his  father,  from  whom,  we  are  informed,  he  inherited  little  or 
no  fortune;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  period  above  referred, 
to,  his  patrimony  being  well-nigh  spent,  and  there  being  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  no  appearance  that  he  should  ever  repair 
the  damage,  by  a  fortune  of  his  own  getting,  he  c  began  to  be 
(  a  little  apprehensive  of  approaching  want.' 

To  what  a  melancholy  period  have  we  followed  this  amiable 
and  tender  minded  man  !  Admired,  respected,  and  beloved  as 
he  was  by  his  gay  and  distinguished  associates,  gifted  with  no 
ordinary  talents,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  even  splendid 
connexions,  happy  in  the  reciprocal  attachment  subsisting  be- 
tween him  and  the  accomplished  woman  whose  hand  was  ex- 
pected to  crown  his  establishment  in  life,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
sents himself  to  us  an  object  of  the  tenderest  pity.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  he  found  himself  alike  destitute  of  the  means 
of  supporting  his  station  in  society,  and  incapacitated  by  his 
constitutional  timidity  us  well  as  by  his  desultory  habits,  for  all 
public  exertion  About  this  time,  his  susceptible  mind  received 
afresh  wound  from  the  premature  decease  of  Sir  William  Russel, 
whom,  in  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  one  of  hip  female 
relations,  he  emphatically  styles  his  friend. 

'  Doom'd  as  I  am,  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  regret  the  past ; 
Depriv  d  of  ev'ry  joy  I  valued  most, 
My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistress  lost  \ 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mien, 
The  dull  effect  of  humour,  or  of  spleen! 
Still,  still,  I  mourn,  with  each  returning  day, 
Him — snatch  d  by  fate,  in  early  youth,  away ; 
And  her — through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain, 
Fix'd  in  her  choice  and  faithful — but  in  vain ! 
O  prone  to  pity,  genrous,  and  sincere, 
Whose  eve  ne'er  yet  refusd  the  wretch  a  tear; 
Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knows, 
Nor  thinks  a  lover  b  are  but  fancy'd  woes: 
See  me — ere  yet  my  desiin'd  course  half  done. 
Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  wild  unknown ! 
See  me,  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast! 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 
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Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow, 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ; 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart,  from  anguish  free, 
All  that  delights  the  happy — palls  with  me.'  p.  8. 

At  length,  the  crisis  of  his  sufferings  drew  near.  While  thus 
indulging  anxieties  as  to  his  future  prospects,  the  lucrative  posts 
of  Reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  private  committees,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  became  vacant,  and  the  patentee  of  those  ap- 
pointments called  upon  him  to  make  him  an  offer  of  these  two 
most  profitable  places. 

'  Dazzled  by  so  splendid  a  proposal,  and  not  immediately  reflecting 
upon  my  incapacity  to  execute  a  business  of  so  public  a  nature,  I  at 
once  accepted  it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  (such  was  the  will  of  Him 
whose  hand  was  in  the  whole  matter,)  seemed  to  receive  a  dagger  in 
my  heart.  The  wound  was  given,  and  every  moment  added  to  the 
smart  of  iL  All  I  he  considerations,  by  which  I  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose my  mind  to  its  former  tranquillity,  did  but  torment  me  the 
more ;  proving  miserable  comforters  and  counsellors  of  no  value. 
I  returned  to  my  chambers  thoughtful  and  unhappy  ;  my  countenance 
fell ;  and  my  friend  was  astonished,  instead  of  that  additional  cheer- 
fulness he  might  so  reasonably  expect,  to  find  an  air  of  deep  me* 
lancholy  in  all  I  said  or  did.'  pp.  16,  17. 

His  mind  was  in  this  manner  harrassed  day  and  night,  for 
the  space  of  a  week,  with  the  most  conflicting  emotions.  On 
the  one  hand,  were  presented  to  him  the  favourable  opportunity 
this  offer  presented  for  the  consummation  of  his  dearest  hopes* 
such  as  might  never  again  occur,  and  '  the  apparent  folly  of 
'  casting  away  the  only  visible  chance  he  had  of  being  well  pro- 
'  vided  for ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  his  dis- 
charging the  duties  annexed  to  either  of  the  employments,  a 
public  exhibition  of  himself  being  under  any  circumstances 
'  mortal  poison9  to  him.  At  length,  he  resolved  upon  resigning 
the  situation,  in  exchange  for  the  much  less  lucrative  office  of 
the  clerkship  of  the  .Journals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
flattered  himself  would  fall  easily  within  the  scope  of  his  abi- 
lities. This  arrangement  being  effected,  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  his  mind 
was  restored  to  something  like  composure.  , 

<  It  was  a  calm,  however,'  to  adopt  Dr.  Johnson's  statement, 
<  but  of  short  duration  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  possessed  it  three  days, 
when  an  unhappy  and  unforeseen  incident  not  only  robbed  him 
of  this  semblance  of  comfort,  but  involved  him  in  more' than  his 
former  distress.  A  dispute  in  parliament,  in  reference  to  the  last 
mentioned  appointment,  laid  him  under  the  formidable  necessity  of 
a  personal  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his 
fitness  for  the  undertaking  might  be  publicly  acknowledged.  TJie 
trembling  apprehension  with  which  the  timid  and  exquisitely  sensible 
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mind  of  this  amiable  man  could  not  fail  to  look  forward  to  an  event 
of  this  sort,  rendered  every  intermediate  attempt  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  examination  completely  abortive ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
it  did  so  accumulated  his  terrors.  These  had  risen,  in  short,  to  a 
contusion  of  mind  so  incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  reason, 
when  the  eve  of  the  dreaded  ceremony  actually  arrived,  that  hig 
intellectual  powers  sunk  under  it.     He  was  no  longer  himself.' 

Life  of  Cowper,  p.  xviii. 

The  minute  and  most  affecting  account  which  Cow  per  him1- 
self  gives  us  of  his  state  of  mind  during  this  awful  interval,  oc- 
cupies nearly  one  half  of  the  Memoir.  It  is  altogether  one  of 
the  deepest  intellectual  tragedies  that  ever  took  place  within  the 
recesses  of  a  human  heart.  The  interest  the  dreadful  tale  ex- 
cites, is  made  up  of  horror  and  of  pi>y,  and  hard  indeed  must 
the  heart  be  that  does  not  bleed  at  the  recital.  Never  before 
were  such  disclosures  made  to  a  human  eye.  Never  before 
were  the  dark  wanderings  of  the  brain  mide  audible,  in  accents 
so  pathetic,  in  lessons  so  instructive.     It  is  however  only  as  a 

1  record  of  his  feelings,  a  record  perfectly  ingenuous  and  terribly 
descriptive,  that  Cowper's  own  narrative  is,  in  all  respeets  to 
be  implicitly  adopted.  From  the  moment  that  his  acceptance 
of  his  friends  first  proposal  planted,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  dagger 
in  his  heart,  his  nervous  system  was  deranged  to  a  degree 
bordering  upon  delirium.  *  My  continual  misery,'  he  says, 
c  at  length  brought  on  a  nervous  fecer  ;  quiet  forsook  me  by 

'  l  day,  and  peace  by  night;  a  finger  raised  against  me  was  more 
i  than  I  could  stand  against.'  In  this  state  of  body  and  of  mind, 
lie  attended  regularly  during  many  months,  at  the  office,  at 
which  the  Journal  books  affording  the  requisite  information  were 
thrown  open  to  him.  He  '  read  without  perception  ;'  he  was 
6  not  in  a  condition,'  he  tells  us,  *  to  receive  instructions,  much 
'  less  to  elicit  it  out  of  manuscripts,  without  direction.  The 
*  feelings  of  a  man,  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  of  execution, 
c  are,  probably,  much  like  mine,  every  time  I  set  my  foot  in 
'  the  office,  which  was  every  day,  for  more  than  half  a  year 
c  together.'  A  man  whose  control  over  his  faculties  was  so 
far  suspended  as  to  render  him  thus  incapable  of  attention  and 
memory,  and  whose  feelings  were,  from  a  cause  otherwise  in- 
adequate, wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  unresisting  despair,  cannot 
be  considered  as  in  full  possession  of  rationality.  It  is,  we 
repeat  it,  a  most  delicate  inquiry, — and  on  this  account  we  re- 
gret the  publication  of  the  Memoir, — how  far  a  man's  moral  ac- 
countability is  lessened  under  partial  derangements  of  the  fa- 
culties, which  nevertheless  leave  the  actions  free,  and  give 
room  for  the  principles  to  operate.  There  may  be  paroxysms  in 
such  disorders,  which  shall  wholly  overpower  the  will,  and 
bear  away  the  mind  by  their  violence  to  deeds  of  desperation ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  form  which  insanity  in  a  large  proportion 
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of  cases  assumes,  is  that  of  paroxysm.  Such  fits  of  passion  as 
this  Narrative  describes,  in  which,  wh&i  alone  in  his  chambers, 
the  poor  unhappy  being  cried  out  aloud  and  cursed  the  hour  of 
bis  birth,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  the  spirit  of  blasphemy, 
must  be  referred  in  some  measure — we  dare  not  say  wholly — to 
the  exasperation  of  the  feelings  by  bodily  disorder  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  controlling  power  of  reason.  It  was  surely  a 
symptom  of  incipient  insanity,  when  he  began  to  look  upon 
madness  as  the  only  chance  remaining ;  to  forbode  that  '  so  it 
c  would  one  day  fare  with  him ;'  and  to  desire  it  with  earnest 
and  impatient  expectation.  Then  came  what  he  styles  '  the  grand 
6  temptation,'  the  idea  of  suicide,  that  most  characteristic  pro- 
pensity of  the  insane ; — the  horrid  instinct  which  leads  them  by 
the  only  mode  intelligible  to  their  feelings,  to  seek  deliverance 
from  compulsion  and  anguish,  and  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
life  by  casting  it  away  as  a  burden.  Cowper  himself  states, 
and  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  his  own  statement,  which 
in  no  case  leans  to  the  side  of  palliation,  that  his  '  mind  pro- 
<  bably  at  this  time  began  to  be  disordered.9  There  are 
abundant  proofs  of  it  in  the  dreadfully  minute  recital  he  has 
given  of  his  successive  attempts  to  accomplish  his  melancholy 
purpose,  and  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  his  intentions 
were  uniformly  over-ruled  or  frustrated.  The  merciful  inter- 
position ol  Providence  was  manifest  in  his  preservation,  by  means, 
the  clear  nature  of  which  he  does  not  appear  in  every  case  to 
have  perceived. 

Up  to  the  moment  in  which  he  made  the  last  attempt,  lie 
declares  that  he  '  had  felt  no  concern  of  a  spiritual  kind,  ig- 
c  nora  a  of  original  sin,  insensible  of  the  guilt  of  actual  trans  - 
*  gression.'  A  sense  of  Divine  wrath  was  the  over-powering 
sensation  that  now  succeeded  the  desire  of  death.  In  a  sen- 
tence from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  a  ballad  sung  in  the 
street,  iu  every  thing  he  read  and  in  every  thing  be  heard, — in  his 
very  dreams,  his  diseased  mind  found  a  confirmation  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  conscience.  But  we  can  no  longer  dwell  on  the 
heart-rending  details :  they  ought  never,  never  most  assuredly, 
to  have  been  thus  explicitly  laid  open  to  the  world.  We  are 
sure  that  the  feelings  of  every  intelligent  reader  will  resent  the 
publication.  Had  the  ingenuous  narrator  himself  been  fully  con- 
scious that  he  was  in  this  part  describing  only  the  morbid  sen- 
sations of  disease,  he  would  have  sealed  up  the  record  in  eternal 
silence.  The  publisher  ought  to  have  been  influenced  by  Cowper's 
own  words  in  reference  to  a  stage  of  his  disorder,  only  a  little 
more  advanced. 

'  It  will  be  proper  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  secrets  of  my  pri* 09 
house :  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  low  state  of  body  and  mind  to 
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which  I  was  reduced,  was  perfectly  well  calculated  to  humble  tbe 
natural  vain-glory  and  pride  of  ray  heart.'  p.  60. 

We  need  Only  refer  in  confirmation  of  our  statement,  to  tbe 
description  which  is  given  of  a  '  tremulous  vibration  in  the  fibres 
*  of  the  brain,'  in  attempting  to  recollect  a  portion  of  the  Creed, 
and  of  the  awful  moment  in  which  '  a  strange  and  horrible  dark- 
'  ness  fell  upon  him,'  accompanied  with  a  sensation,  as  though 
'  a  heavy  blow  had  lighted  on  the  brain,  without  touching  the 
'  skull.'  These  were  no  doubtful  symptoms  ;  but  why  has  it 
been  made  necessary  to  exhibit  them  ?  Let  no  individual  whose 
temperament  bears  the  most  distant  affinity  to  that  of  this  amiable 
man, — let  no  one  in  whose  mind  melancholy  has  in  any  form 
begun  to  strike  its  cancerous  roots,  venture  to  expatiate  on  this 
part  of  the  Narrative.     ■ 

What  share,  we  may  now  confidently  ask,  had  religion  in  pro- 
ducing this  distressful  state  of  mind?  We  defy  the  malignity 
of  Atheism  to  substantiate  the  charge.  When,  at  length,  in 
an  interval  of  tranquillity,  his  cousin,  the  Rev..  Mr.  Madan, 
explained  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they  had  no  effect 
but  to  assuage  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  pour  balm 
into  his  wounds.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  '  set  me,'  says 
Covvper,  '  more  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  made 
'  my  condition  appear  less  desperate.9  When  his  friend  insisted 
on  the  '  all-atoning  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  his 
'  righteousness,  for  our  justification,'  he  saw  clearly,  that  his  case 
'  required  such  a  remedy,'  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  '  that 
'  this  was  the  Gospel  of  salvation.'  When  Mr.  Madan  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  lively  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  adding,  that 
it  was  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  trusted  God  would  bestow 
upon  him,  Cowper's  reply  bespoke  how  adapted  is  this  doctrine 
also,  to  minister  strength  and  consolation  to  a  bruised  spirit : 
1  I  wish  he  would,'  said  the  poor  sufferer, —  *  a  very  irreverent 
'  petition,  but  a  very  sincere  one,  and  such  as  the  blessed  God, 
'  in  his  due  time,  was  pleased  to  answer.' 

And  now,  in  defiance  of  the  sneers  of  the  infidel,  we  will 
venture  to  suggest,  whether  even  in  the  sunless,  comfortless  re- 
cesses of  the  asylums  which  conceal  the  outcasts  of  reason,  there^ 
may  not  be  subjects  to  whom  that  Divine  proclamation  would, 
in  intervals  of  intelligence,  be  most  appropriate — "  Comfort 
"  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people."  Does  it  follow  that  because  the 
reason  is  dethroned,  and  the  mind  darkened,  there  are  no  gleams 
of  intelligence,  during  which  objects  of  hope  and  future  realities 
might  flash  comfort  into  the  soul  ?  Are  there  no  pauses  in 
which  the  faculties  might  rally  for  a  while  and  collect  materials 
for  a  prayer?  Though  the  human  temple  is  thus  devastated, 
may  not  even  its  ruins  be  at  times  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  its 
Divine  architect — its  lawful  inhabitant  ?    We  do  not  fear  to  be 
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misunderstood  ;  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  wilfully  misrepresented. 
It  requires  the  most  correct  judgement,  and  the  nicest  discrimi- 
nation,  to  handle  the   mind  either  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death,   or   under  the  operation   of  physical    ailment;    and  too 
much  diffidence  cannot  be  exercised  in  pronouncing   upon  the 
result h  of  the  most  promising  impressions.     All  that  we  would 
insist  upon  is,  that  the  subjects  of  mental  distemper  are  not,  at 
all  seasons,  uniformly  out  of  the  reach  of  moral  instruction  and 
religious  consolation  ;   and  that,  therefore,  among  the  requisites 
for   a  competent  superintendence  of  such  patients,  we  should 
consider  religious  character  as  not  less  indispensable  than  medical 
skill.      Every  requisite  met  in  Dr.  Cotton,  in  whom  Cowper 
now  found  a  plnsician  and  a  friend.     From  the  beginning*of 
December,  1763,   until   the  middle  of  the  July  following,  his 
mind  wa-  the  seat  of  what    we  may  perhaps  venture  to  state 
as  our  opinion,  approximated  nearer  to  constant  nervous  de- 
lirium, than  to  fixed  insanity.    We  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  advert  to  the  difference  between  the  character  of  this,  and 
of  his  subsequent  affection  of  mind.     His  recovery  was  attended 
with  such  an  inexpressible  burst  of  gratitude  and  joy,  occasioned 
in  part  by  his  apprehension  of  the  discoveries  of  Divine  Mercy 
in  the  Gospel,  that  his  physician  was  at  first  suspicious  of  the 
nature  of  the  transition,  and  was  alarmed  lest  it  should  ter- 
minate in  frenzy.    '  In  a  short  time,  Dr.  C.  became  satisfied, 
1  and  acquiesced   in  the  soundness  of  his  cure.'    Cowper  re- 
maine  !   his  happy  inmate  for  nearly  twelve  months  after  his 
recovery,  and  at  length,  in   1765,  he  removed  to  Huntingdon, 
where  he  eventually  took    up  his  abode  in   the  family  of  the 
Rev.   Mr.   Unwin.     It  is  probable  that   a  dread   of  revisiting 
scenes   connected  with   such   maddening  impressions,  as   well 
as  a  wish  to  disentangle  himself  from  some  of  his  former  as- 
sociates, night  concur  to   produce   his   determination   not    to 
return  to  London.     Here  closes  his  own  Narrative,  which  he 
drew  up  shortly  after  this  period,  for  the  perusal  of  that  ex- 
cellent fimily. 

We  have  now  entered  on  the  happiest  portion  of  Cowper's 
life.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  St.  Alban's, '  he 
*  exhibited,'  to  adopt  Dr.  Johnson's  expression, 

4  a  proof  of  the  interesting  and  spiritual  character  of  those  views  of 
religion  he  had  embraced,  in  the  composition  of  two  hymns.  These 
hymns  he  himself  styled  «•  specimens9,  of  his  "  first  Christian 
«•  thoughts;"  a  circumstance  which  will  greatly  enhance  their  value 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  long  endeared  by 
their  intrinsic  excellence.' 

These  Hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Olney  Collection:  the 
first  begins,  '  How  blest  thy  creature  is,  O  God ;'  the  seccMd, 
'  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord  I  flee.9    His  letters  to  hi*  cttflAt, 
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Major  Cowper's  lady,  commencing?  about  this  period,  form  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Hayley's  collection.  They  breathe  a 
delightful  serenity,  *  a  calm  and  heavenly  fr  ime.'  It  is  upoo 
this  period,  from  1764  to  the  beginning  of  1773  that,  were 
we  writing  the  memoirs  of  Cowper  instead  of  reviewing  his 
biographers,  we  should  delist  to  dwell.  It  is  in  this  attitude 
of  his  mind  that  we  should  endeavour  to  transfer  his  image  to 
the  canvass,  and  to  perpetuate  every  lineament  of  thai  cheer- 
ful, devout,  and  elevated  being,  which  constituted  the  real 
Cowper.  We  fear  that  one  bad  effect  of  attracting  the  public 
eye  to  the  antecedent  period  to  which  his  own  Narrative  refers, 
will  be  its  giving  a  false  and  injurious  prominence  to  the  morbid 
features  of  his  character.  Persons  who  take  up  that  narrative 
with  but  faint  and  indistinct  notions  of  his  real  amiableness  and 
moral  excellencies,  will  be  apt  to  close  the  volume  with  a  very  erro- 
neous or  at  least  ah  imperfect  estimate,  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  last  impression,  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Cowper 
ideas  far  from  being  pleasing  or  appropriate.  They  will  not, 
in  many  cases,  care  to  pursue  the  course  of  his  history  beyond 
the  point  at  which  his  Memoir  of  himself  abruptly  terminates  ; 
and  thus  they  will  not  get  the  whole  outline  in  just  perspective, 
but  broken  and  distorted.  They  will  be  apt  after  all  to  think 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  as  a  personage  very  distantly  related  to 
the  subject  of  that  distressful  narrative ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
is  his  history  as  a  whole,  and  his  character  as  entire,  that 
constitute  his  biography  one  of  the  most  interesting  'subjects 
on  which  the  intellect  and  the  heart  can  dwell. 

The  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Cowper,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  th* 
Memoirs  edited  by  Mr.  Great  heed,  contribute  in  uo  small  degree 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Hayley's  Memoirs  in  respect  to  this 
most  interesting  period.  We  wish  that  every  particular  should 
be  gathered  up  that  might  lengthen  out  and  add  strength  of 
colouring  to  the  detail.  Had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  been  now 
living,  and  his  faculties  unimpaired,  he,  better  than  any  man,  could 
have  supplied  us  with  characteristic  information.  Great  was  the 
value  that  Cowper  set  on  the  friendship  and  intercourse  of 
that  estimable  clergyman.     A  very  interesting  l  monument  of 

*  the  endeared  and  joint  labours  of  these  exemplary  Christians,' 
as  Dr.  J.  remarks,   '  still  exists  in  the  Olney  Hymns.9 

But  we  proceed  with  reluctance  to  contemplate  the  subject 
of  these  Memoirs  under  the  last  aspect  which,  by  the  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  his  mind  was  permitted 
to  assume :    and   here  we  shall  again  avail  ourselves  of  Us 

*  kinsmanV  own  narration. 

• 

*  From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  at  Olney,  till  January, 
1773,  a  period  of  five  years  and  a  quarter,  it  does  not  appear  that 
f  here  was  any  material  interruption  either  of  the  health  or  religious 
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comfort  of  this  excellent  man.  His  feelings,  however,  most  lumfc 
received  a  severe  shock  in  February,  1770,  when  he  was  twice  sum- 
atoned  to  Cambridge  by  the  illness  of  his  beloved  brother,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month.  How  far  this 
afflictive  event  might  conduce  to  such  a  melancholy  catastrophe,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge;  but  certain  it  is,  that  at  this  period  a  renewed 
attack  of  his  former  hypochondriacal  complaint  took  place.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  prevailing  distortion  of  his  afflicted  imagination 
became  then  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason, 
but  was  entirely  at  variance  with  every  distinguishing  characteristic 
ef  that  religion  which  had  so  long  proved  the  incitement  to  hk 
useful  labours,  and  the  source  of  his  mental  consolations.  Indeed 
so  powerful  and  so  singular  was  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by 
the  influence  of  the  malady,  that  while  for  many  subsequent  yean 
it  admitted  of  his  exhibiting  the  most  masterly  and  delightful  display 
of  poetical,  epistolary,  and  conversational  ability,  on  the  greatest 
variety  of  subjects,  it  constrained  him  from  that  period,  both  in  his 
conversation  and  letters,  studiously  to  abstain  from  every  allusion 
of  a  religious  nature.  Yet  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  hand  and 
heart  from  which,  even  under  so  mysterious  a  dispensation,  such  ex- 
quisite descriptions  of  sacred  truth  and  feeling  afterwards  proceeded, 
must  have  been  Ions  and  faithfully  devoted  to  his  God  and  Father. 
The  testimonies  of  his  real  piety  were  manifested  to  others,  when 
least  apparent  to  himself.  But  where  it  pleased  God  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  mental  and  spiritual  consistency  of  this  excellent  and 
afflicted  man,  it  would  ill  become  us  rudely  to  invade  the  divine  pre- 
rogative by  attempting  to  withdraw  it/  pp.  xxxi,  xxxiL 

Mr.  Cowper's  relapse,  as  we  think  it  is  rather  incorrectly 
termed,  occurred  in  his  forty-second  year,  a  period  of  life  in 
which  constitutional  tendencies  of  this  lamentable  kind  are  re* 
markably  apt  to  display  themselves. 

'  Of  this  sad  reverse  in  his  experience,9  it  is  said,  *  he  conceived 
gome  presentiment  as  it  drew  near,  and  during  a  solitary  walk  in 
the  fields,  composed  that  Hymn,  of  the  Olney  Collection,  beginning 

*  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,* 

which  is  very  expressive  of  that  faith  and  hope,  which  he  retained 
at  the  time,  even  in  the  prospect  of  his  severe  distress/ 

The  nature  of  this  hypochondriacal  attack,  was  not  at  first, 
we  apprehend,  different  from  the  attacks  he  experienced  in 
early  youth  at  Westminster  school,  and  again,  soon  after  his 
establishment  in  the  Temple;  but  his  constitution  was  less  able 
to  sustain  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  repeated  shocks 
which  his  too  susceptible  frame  had  received,  were  sufficient 
to  undermine  his  health,  and  to  render  him  more  easily  the 
victim  of  disease,  on  every  fresh  incursion*.    In  the  present 


^»  ■  ^ww>Ma» 


*  In  a  Letter  bearing  date  September  S,  1766,  he  writes*  *  I 
'  ant  stout  enough  in  appearance,  but  ft  little  illness  demolishes  ape, 
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instance,  as  ia  his  first  two  attacks,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  exciting  cause  assignable  that  should  seem  at  all  adequate 
in  itself  to  produce  a  return  of  the  disorder ;  the  predisposing 
cause  was,  doubtless,  purely  physical.  In  addition,  however, 
to  the  blow  the  death  of  his  brother  must  have  given  to  hi» 
feelings,  and  the  previous  exercise  of  Mr.  C.'s  mind  in  attending 
him  during  his  last  illness  (an  office  which,  however  gratifying 
in  some  respects,  must  have  cost  no  small  mental  exertion,} 
we  are  informed  that  the  time  for  accomplishing  a  matrimo- 
nial union  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was  fixed;  and  '  it  is  not  unlikely,9 
adds  his  biographer,  '  that  the  agitation  often  felt  in  similar  cir- 
*  cumstances,  proved  unfavourable  to  Mr.  C.'s  natural  infirmity .* 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  under  no  circumstances  and  by  no 
conceivable  precaution  could  the  return  of  the  disorder  at  some 
future  period  have  been  altogether  obviated.  We  find  that  it 
has  been  suggested  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  the  mode  in  . 
which  he  passed  his  life  at  Olney,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  healthy  state  of  mind;  that  his  days  were 
spent  without  occupation,  and  that  his  devotion,  not  being  of 
the  kind  which  issues  in  action,  partook  too  much  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  cloister.*  Nothing  is  more  easy,  and  nothing  at 
the  same  time  is  more  unprofitable,  than  to  frame  supposition! 
of  this  nature;  but  we  apprehend  the  fact  was  different.  That 
he  employed  himself  apparently  so  little  in  composition  during 
this  period,  except  in  letters  to  his  friends,  we  should  consider 
as  affording  some  reasou  to  conclude  that  his  time  was  not  so 
completely  unoccupied,  as  is  supposed,  by  social  and  benevolent 
engagements.  But  indeed,  the  circumstance  of  his  actually 
passing  eight*  years  of  uninterrupted  health  and  cheerfulness, 
in  this  very  seclusion,  forms  a  sufficient  refutation  in  our  opi- 
nion, of  such  a  conjecture.  His  constitutional  diffidence  so  far 
wore  off  during  this  period,  as  to  allow  of  his  taking  an  active 
part  in  visiting  the  poor  at  Olney,  to  whom  his  amiable  con- 
descension long  endeared  his  memory.  At  this  time  he  was  * 
employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thornton,  as  one  of  the  confidential 
almoners  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  secret  distribution  of  his  be- 
neficence. His  intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton  must  have  precluded 
his  being  left  for  any  considerable  interval  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  solitude ;  for  he  says  himself,  in  reference  to  that  most 
cheerful  of  companions,  as  well  as  most  judicious  divine,  c  We 
*  were  seldom  seven  successive  hours  separated.9 

Thus  tranquilly  passed  the  tew  years  during  which  it  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  allow  this   excellent  man    to  exhibit  the 


»  *'.m 


'  I  have  had  a  severe  shake,    and  the  building  is  not  so  firm 
4  it  was.* 

*  See  Edwards's  edition  of  die*  Memoir*  p*  106. 
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reality  of  the  change  which  his  sentiments  and  character  bad  , 
undergone.     Affliction,  to  use  his  own  expression,  had  c  made 
'  him  a  Christian,9  and  this  had  made  him  happy.    '  It  gives 
1  me  some  concern,'  he  writes  to  Lady  Hesketh,  '  though  at 

*  the  same  time  it  increases  my  gratitude,  to  reflect  that  a 
'  Convert  made  in  Bedlam,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbling 
c  block  to  others,  than  to  advance  their  faith.  But  if  it  ha% 
'  that  effect  upon  any,  it  is  owing  to  their  reasoning  amiss, 
c  and  drawing  their  conclusions  from  false  premises.  He  who 
c  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life  and  manners,  and  a  refor- 
c  mation  of  the  heart  itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absur- 
c  dity,  that  in  any  other  case  would  fasten  the  imputation  of 

*  madness  upon  himself;  for  by  so  doing,  he  ascribes  a  rea- 
'  sonable  effect  to  an  unreasonable  cause,  and  a  positive  effect 
€  to  a  negative.* 

Still,  it  may  be  imagined,  Religion  had  at  least  a  share  in 
determining  the  direction  of  his  disorder.  But  this  we  think  is 
extremely  questionable.  As  no  one  can  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  return  of  his  hypochondriacal  attack  would  have  been  pre-* 
Tented,  had  his  opinions  undergone  no  change  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  so,  there  is  small  reason,  we  conceive,  to  conclude  that 
the  dejection  into  which  he  eventually  sunk,  would  in  that  case 
have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
in  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  subject  in  his  early  youth,  what 
is  falsely  called  religious  melancholy  gave  the  character  to  the 
morbid  affection  of  his  spirits.  Accident,  and,  we  believe,  the 
last  impression,  often  determine  the  complexion  of  the  patient's 
anxiety  under  the  influence  of  physical  melancholy ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the 
morbid  symptoms  exhibit  a  contrariety  to  the  disposition  and 
character  of  the  individual  when  in  a  healthy  state*.  The  natural 
actings  of  fear  or  of  remorse,  will  often  give  rise  to  impressions 
that  will  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  religion ;  but  while  pride, 
excess,  the  effects  of  empirical  treatment,  and  the  constitutional 
inheritance  that  the  sins  of  the  parent  have  bequeathed  to  his 
innocent  offspring,  fill  the  wards  of  our  asylums,  few,  very  few 
ere  the  victims  of  conscience. 

Had  Cowper  never  become  a  convert  to  religion,  in  his  own 
acceptation  of  the  phrase,  the  only  difference  in  the  character 
of  his  dejection,  would  have  been  \t%  being  less  irrational,  leas 
obviously  at  variance  with  his  own  creed  and  with  the  dictates 
of  Revealed  Truth.  There  is  not  a  tenet  of  Calvinism,  of  whicti 
the  impression  fixed  on  his  mind  during  his  insanity  was  not 
subversive.  That  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  Election,  which 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  declare  to  be  *  full  ef 

*  See  our  Review  of  Hill  on  Insanity,  E.  R,  FoLUI.  p.  *V 
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f  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,1 
forbade  his  believing,  that  he  had  been  actually  '  renewed  unto 
€  holiness,'  and  yet  was  excluded  from  salvation ; — that  he  was  of 
the  number  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  yet  was  doomed, 
by  the  determinate  counsel  of  God,  to  be  an  exception  to  his 
gracious  promises.  The  doctrine  of  efficacious  Grace  forbade 
his  believing  that  he  had  annulled  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  his  heart  by  an  act  of  disobedience;  and  that  of  Final 
Perseverance  was  equally  in  direct  opposition  to  his  notion 
of  having  by  an  irremediable  relapse,  for  ever  forfeited  the  mercy 
of  God.  If  there  are  any  persons  who  shall  still  deem  it  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  their  idle  calumnies,  that  Cowper  was  mad 
and  was  religious,  what  can  be  said  in  reply,  but  that  they 
are  indeed  far  from  being  religious,  and  yet  they  certainly  are, 
as  respects  the  right  use  of  reason,  mad  :  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  the  incurably  insane. 

'  For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  subsequent  to  this  attack, 
€  Cowper  seems  to  have  been  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  ve^ 
*  hemence  of  his  disorder '  The  delicacy  of  his  biographers 
has  led  them  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  minuteness  of  description 
in  reference  to  any  variation  in  the  symptoms ;  but  we  apprehend 
that  it  was  at  this  period,  that  an  immedicable  wound  was  inflicted 
on  his  rational  faculties.  His  spirits  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  the  seizure  ;  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided ;  but  the 
secret  injury  his  intellectual  frame  received,  only  the  Resur- 
rection could  repair.  We  believe  that  that  singular  species  of 
insanity,  familiarly  denominated  '  being  mad  upon  one  idea,* 
into  which  frequent  attacks  both  of  the  Sthenic  and  of  the 
Asthenic  form,  are  apt  to  issue,  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  in- 
curable. This  appears  to  have  been  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  present  most  interesting  case.  On  all  subjects  but  one, 
and  on  that  one  as  relating  to  himself,  Cowper  became  after 
a  time  accessible,  and  conversed  with  his  accustomed  facility 
and  cheerfulness.  The  whole  range  of  literature  was  thrown 
open  to  the  incursions  of  his  admirable  faculties,  and  his  genius 
displayed  itself  with  a  force  and  a  brilliancy  surpassing  even  the 
happiest  efforts  of  his  mind  at  any  earlier  period.  Only  there 
'was  one  haunted  chamber  in  his  imagination,  where  all  was 
impenetrable  darkness ;  and  from  that  abode  of  horror,  voiees 
would  at  times  issue  that  troubled  the  intellectual  faculty.  The 
blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb  spirit  which  now  was  permitted  to 
take  possession  of  his  mind,  was  mercifully  restricted  to  this 
one  peculiar  recess  of  thought.  On  one  point  only  he  was 
irrational  and  out  of  the  reach  of  consolation.  How  does  wisdom 
sometimes  beam  through  the  most  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
Him  who 

r  *  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform  V 
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Before  this  last  awful  visitation  had  sealed  up  the  capacities 
of  this  excellent  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  precluded  the  further 
exercises  of  his  mind  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  eternity, 
an  interval  was  allowed  him,  not  only  to  embrace  the  faith  of  a 
Saviour,  but  to  enjoy  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  a  mind  at  peace 
with  Heaven,  and  to  vindicate  to  all  around,  the  efficacious  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  upon  his  character.  Eight  years  elapsed, 
and  then  the  tide  of  the  disorder  was  permitted  to  return,  yet 
not  so  as  wholly  to  bear  away  the  reason  by  its  violence. 
Though  all  was  in  a  moral  respect,  darkness  within,  the  peouliar 
and  as  it  related  to  himself  hopeless  direction  his  disease  as- 
sumed, left  him  as  capable  as  ever  of  intellectual  exertion  for 
the  advantage  of  others. — It  was  as  though  when  the  hand 
that  ruled  the  harp  was  palsied,  the  winds  still  stirred  the 
strings  into  surpassing  melody. 

Instances  of  similar  phenomena,  though  not  frequently  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  character  of  the  sufferer,  are  familiar 
to  those  who  have  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  morbid  ex- 
hibitions of  human  nature.  Wi  recollect  hearing  of  a  singular 
one,  in  which  the  patient,  coherent,  calm,  and  accessible  on 
every  subject  that  occurred  to  the  visiter,  was  uniformly  roused 
into  maniacal  rage,  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Lord 
North,  although  he  had  received  no  personal  injury  from  that 
nobleman.  But  the  case  which  comes  the  nearest  by  far  to 
that  of  Cowper,  and  which  indeed  may  be  cited  as  a  parallel, 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Simon  Browne,  a  learned  Dissenting 
Minister,  who  imagined  that  '  the  thinking  faculty  within  him 
'  was  annihilated.'  In  the  Dedication  of  his  "  Defence  of  the 
€€  Religion  of  Nature."  to  Queen  Caroline,  preserved  in  the 
Adventurer,  he  solicits  her  Majesty's  gracious  acceptance  of 
the  work,  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiarity  attaching  to  the 
Author,  as  '  the  first  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.' 
'  He  was  once,9  he  adds, '  a  man ;  and  of  some  little  name,  but 

*  of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too 

*  manifest;  for  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God, 
'  his  very  thinking  substance  has  for  more  than  seven  years 
(  been  continually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out 

*  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not 
'  the  least  remembrance  of  its  very  ruins  remains;  not  the 
'  shadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor  any  sense  that,  so  much  as 

*  one  single  one,  perfect  or  imperfect,  whole  or  diminished,  ever 
'  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it/ 
'  Such  a  present  from  such  a  thing,  however  worthless  in  itself, 
4  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  Majesty,  the  author 

*  being  such  as  history  cannot  parallel.9 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  particulars  of  this  very  remarkable  instance  of 
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partial  insanity,  may  satisfy  themselves  by  a  reference  to  the 
Encyclopedias.* 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  tracing  the  narrative  of 
Cowper's  life,  through  every  remaining  stage.    Nearly  seven 
years   elapsed   before  he   sufficiently   recovered  his  spirits  to 
employ  his   mind  in  poetical  composition,   '  to  which  he  waa. 
'  urged,'  we  are  informed,  '  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  the  most  effec- 
*  tual  mode  of  relieving  his  thoughts  from  the  despair  by  which 
€  they  were  continually  agitated.'  In  the  winter  of  1780,  he  com- 
posed nearly  the  whole  of  the  poems  comprised  in  his  first 
volume.      In  these  poems,   there  is  sometimes  displayed  the 
severity  of  the  moralist  together  with  considerable  power  of 
irony,  and  even  humour;  but  the  view  which  is  taken  both  of 
human  nature  and  of  religion,  is  certainly  alike  free  from  the 
gloom  of  misanthropy  and  the  exaggeration  of  morbid  senti* 
ment.     Let  an  impartial  comparison  be  made  of  these  poems 
with  the  effusions,  sublimely  poetic  as  many  of  them  doubtless 
are,  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  who  all  his  life  long 
paid  homage  to  the  world,  and  was  found  at  eighty,  a  courtier, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  character  of  Cowper's  poems  is 
that  of  the  sunshine  for  cheerfulness.     Who  could  have  believed,  ' 
on  reading  for  instance  the  poem  of  Hope,  that  its  author  was 
languishing  under  the  sensation  of  Despair,  deeming  it  impiety 
for  him  to  pray,  or  to  raise  a  thought  to  Heaven,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  barred  against  him  ?   The  inference  is  irresistible, 
that  the  Author  of  such  compositions  was  either  happy  or  insane* 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages  that  were 
ever  written,  is  the  very  pathetic  description  of  himself  which 
occurs  in  the  poem  on  Retirement.     This,  as  most  strikingly 
illustrating  the  nature  of  his  malady,  yet  betraying  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Author  was  not  perfectly  conscious  of  it,  we  should 
extract  entire,  did  we  not  fear  that  this  article  would  extend 
beyond  all  proper  limits.    We  must  make  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

*  Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move : 
Lips  busy,  and  eye  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song. 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short; 


Hta 


*  See,  in  particular,  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  V.  Art.  Browne, 

Simon. 
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and  cautiously  upon  religion.  He  more  freely  indulges  a  vein  of 
humour,  which  contributed  to  the  momentary  dissipation  of  hit 
gloom ;  while  he  could  scarcely  advert  to  spiritual  subjects  without 
approximating  the  source  of  his  distress.*  This  remark* applies  to 
most  of  his  subsequent  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  sportive  sallies  of  his 
poetical  pieces  The  flow  of  wit,  which  in  both  instances  displays 
the  peculiar  powers  of  his  mind,  and  fascinates  the  literary  reader, 
was  employed  by  him  as  a  substitute  for  spiritual  reflection  in  which 
he  esteemed  it  presumptuous  to  indulge  himself;  or  as  a  forcible  effort 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  distress  and  terror. 

'  In  his  letters,  as  printed,  there  are  many  obvious  chasms  which 
were  probably  occupied  mostly  with  expressions  of  religious  despon- 
dency.'   Memoirs  edited  by  Greatheed.     pp.  44 — 6. 

A  letter  of  this  description,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull, 
and  only  partially  given  in  Hayley's  Memoirs,  is  now  in  our 
possession  ;  and  as  it  presents  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
peculiarity  of  Cowper's  state  of  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
physical  disorder,  we  shall  venture  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

€  Mon  aimable  &  tres  cher  Ami, 

'  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  chaises  or  chariots  to  carry 

*  you  where  my  affections  will  not  follow  you.  If  I  heard  that 
'  you  were  gone  to  finish  your  days  in  the  moon,  I  should  not 
'  love  you  the  less,  but  should  cou template  the  place  of  your 
'  abode  as  oiten  as  it  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  say,  fa <v well, 
1  my  friend,  for  ever,  lost  but  not  forgotten  :  live  happily  in  thy 
'  lantern  and  smoke  the  remainder  of  thy  pipes  in  peace.  Thou 
'  art  rid  of  earth  at  last  and  all  its  cares.  So  far  1  can  rejoice 
'  in  thy  removal,  and  as  to  the  cares  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 

*  moon,  I  am  resolved  to  suppose  them  lighter  than  those 
'  below  : — heavier  they  can  hardly  be.' 

(Thus  far  the  Letter  is  printed  by  Hayley.  See  his  Life  of 
Cowper.     Vol.  II.  p.  393.) 

*  '  Both  your  advice  and  your  manner  of  giving  it  are  gentle 
'  and  friendly,  and  like  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  them,  and 
'  do'nt  refuse  your  counsel  because  I  dislike  it,  but  because  it  is 
'  not  for  me.     There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  might  not 

*  be  the  better  for  it,  myself  only  excepted.  Prove  to  me 
'  that  I  have  a  right  to  pray,  and  I  will  pray  without  ceasing ; 
'  yes,  and  praise  too,  even  in  the  belly  of  this  Hell,  compared 
'  with  which  Jonah's  was  a  palace,  a  temple  of  the  living  God. 
'  But  let  me  add,  there  is  no  encouragement  i«i  (he  Scripture  so 


*  Had  the  Publisher  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Early  Life  of  Cowper, 
adverted  to  this  consideration,  he  would  not  have  injudiciously, 
swelled  his  Appendix,  by  reprinting  the  Critique  which  appeared  in. 
a  periodical  work,  containing  some  very  uncandid  reflections  ui 
reference  to  this  circumstance. 
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Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 

And,  like  a  summer  brook,  are  passed  away. 

******* 

Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 

Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright; 

The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease, ) 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use/ 

In  the  year  1781,  he  was  deprived  of  the  society  of  his  only 
familiar  associate,  by  the  preferment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton 
to  the  rector)  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  London. 

*  Previously  to  his  departure  from  the  former  place,  he  insisted  on 
introducing  to  Mr.  Cowper,  his  intimate  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Newport  Pagnel,  as  his  substitute  in  social  converse.  Mr.  Cowper 
had  always  shrunk  back  from  intercourse  with  strangers;  and  the 
gloom  which  still  depressed  his  mind,  rendered  him  at  that  time 
peculiarly  reluctant  to  admit  a  new  visitor.  Mr.  Newton,  who 
dreaded  to  leave  Mr.  C.  wholly  destitute  of  a  confidential  friend, 
used,  in  this  instance,  an  affectionate  violence,  which  was  attended 
with  all  the  success  he  could  hope  for.  The  afflicted  bard  soon 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Mr.  Bull,  whose  extensive  information 
and  natural  vivacity  tended  greatly  to  alleviate  Mr.  Cowper^  habitual 
dejection.  They  regularly  spent  together  one  day  every  fortnight, 
the  only  seasons,  for  five  years,  in  which  Mr  Cowper  admitted  any  com* 
pany,  except  during  his  friendship  with  the  late  lady  Austen,  which 
commenced  in  September  1781/    pp.  38,  39. 

In  Lady  Austen's  animated  and  brilliant  conversation,  Cowper 
found  a  powerful  antidote  against  his  melancholy,  and  deeply 
must  every  reader  of  sensibility  have  regretted  the  fatal  necessity 
under  which  he  too  soon  found  himself  laid,  by  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  abruptly  to  renounce  a  friendship  so  dear  to  him, 
and  respecting  which  he  had  cherished-  expectations  flattering 
and  almost  romantic.  After  he  had  taken  this  resolution,  he 
never  met  her  again. 

The  constant  exercise  of  his  mind,  however,  in  literary  com- 
position, in  which  he  continued  to  indulge, '  so  far  succeeded  in 
'  diverting  him  from  habitual  despair,  that  he  became  more  at* 
*  tached  to  society.1 

*  It  was  not,  however,  by  arguing  against  his  inveterate  melan- 
choly, that  his  religious  friends  could  promote  its  relief.  An  allusion 
to  the  subject  was  usually  productive  of  its  symptoms;  although,  upon 
any  other  religious  topic  than  that  of  his  own  prospect  of  futurity, 
Mr,  Cowper  would  converse  freely  and  profitably.  The  necessity, 
however,  of  avoiding  so  interesting  a  theme,  could  not  but  make  an 
essential  difference,  both  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence, 
from  what  either  had  been,  previous  to  his  unhappy  relapse.  In 
writing  to  his  former  friends,  to  whom  he  agaia  became  gradually 
habituated,  as  his  poetical  exercises  advanced,  he  touches  sparingly 
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and  cautiously  upon  religion.  He  more  freely  indulges  a  vein  of 
humour,  which  contributed  to  the  momentary  dissipation  of  hit 
gloom  ;  while  he  could  scarcely  advert  to  spiritual  subjects  without 
approximating  the  source  of  his  distress.*  This  remark* applies  to 
most  of  his  subsequent  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  sportive  sallies  of  his 
poetical  pieces  The  flow  of  wit,  which  in  both  instances  displays 
the  peculiar  powers  of  his  mind,  and  fascinates  the  literary  reader, 
was  employed  by  him  as  a  substitute  for  spiritual  reflection  in  which 
he  est ee wed  it  presumptuous  to  indulge  himself;  or  as  a  forcible  effort 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  distress  and  terror. 

'  In  hi**  letters,  as  printed,  there  are  many  obvious  chasms  which 
were  probably  occupied  mostly  with  expressions  of  religious  despon- 
dency.'   Memoirs  edited  by  Greatheed.     pp.  44 — 6. 

A  letter  of  this  description,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull, 
and  only  partially  given  in  Hayley's  Memoirs,  is  now  in  our 
possession ;  and  as  it  presents  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
peculiarity  of  Cowper's  state  of  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
physical  disorder,  we  shall  venture  to  lay  it  before  our  readers* 

c  Mon  aimable  &  tres  cher  Ami, 

'  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  chaises  or  chariots  to  carry 
'  you  where  my  affections  will  not  follow  you.  If  I  heard  that 
4  you  were  gone  to  finish  your  days  in  the  moon,  I  should  not 

*  love  you  the  less,  but  should  coutem plate  the  place  of  your 
'  abode  as  oiten  as  it  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  say,  la ro well, 
'  ray  friend,  for  ever,  lost  but  not  forgotten  :  live  happily  in  thy 
'  lantern  and  smoke  the  remainder  of  thy  pipes  in  peace.  Thou 
'  art  rid  of  earth  at  last  and  all  its  cares.  So  far  1  can  rejoice 
'  in  thy  removal,  and  as  to  the  cares  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'  moon,  I  am  resolved  to  suppose  them  lighter  than  those 
'  below  : — heavier  they  can  hardly  be.' 

(Thus  far  the  Letter  is  printed  by  Hayley.  See  his  Life  of 
Cowper.     Vol.  II.  p.  393.) 

*  '  Both  your  advice  and  your  manner  of  giving  it  are  gentle 
'  and  friendly,  and  like  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  them,  and 
'  do'nt  refuse  your  counsel  because  1  dislike  it,  but  because  it  is 
'  not  for  me.  There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  might  not 
€  be  the  better  for  it9  myself  only  excepted.  Prove  to  me 
'  that  1  have  a  right  to  pray,  and  I  will  pray  without  ceasing; 

*  yis,  and  praise  too,  even  in  the  belly  of  this  Hell,  compared 
'  with  which  Jonah's  was  a  palace,  a  temple  of  the  living  God. 

*  But  let  me  add,  there  is  no  encouragement  i«i  the  .Scripture  so 


*  Had  the  Publisher  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Early  Life  of  Cowper, 
adverted  to  this  consideration,  he  would  not  have  injudiciously, 
swelled  his  Appendix,  by  reprinting  the  Critique  which  appeared  in 
a  periodical  work,  containing  some  very  uncandid  reflections  m, 
reference  to  this  circumstance. 
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*  comprehensive  as  to  include  my  case,  nor  any  consolation  so 

*  effectual  as  to  reach  it.      /  don't  relate  it  to  you,  because  you 

*  could  not  believe  it.  You  would  agree  with  me  if  you  could. 
'  And  yet  the  siu  by  which  I  am  excluded  from  the  privileges  I 

*  once  enjoyed,  you  would  account  no  sin.      You,  would  even 

*  tell  me,  it  was  a  duty.  This  is  strange — You  will  think  me 
1  mad — but  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus.     I  am  only  iu 

*  despair  :  and  those  powers  of  mind,  which  I  possess,  are  only 
'  permitted  me  for  my  amusement  sometimes,  and  to  accumulate 
'  and  enhance  my  misery  at  others.     /  have  not  even  axked  a 

*  blessing  on  my  food  these  ten  years,  nor  do  I  expect  I  shall 

*  ever  ask  it  again.     Yet  I  love  yon  and  such  as  you,  deter- 

*  mined  to  enjoy  your  friendship  while  I  can.  It  will  not  be 
(  long:  we  must  soon  part  for  ever.1 

This  letter  bears  date  Oct.  27,  1782,  and  refers  in  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph,  to  the  Translations  from  Madame  Guion,  as 
being*  finished,  but  not  quite  transcribed.'  We  might  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  this  letter  alone,  the  fact  that  Cowper's  de- 
rangement was,  so  far  as  respects  even  the  proximate  cause, 
totally  unconnected  with  his  religious  opinions.  Such  a  notion 
as  this  letter  unfolds,  could  only  be  the  effect  of  insanity. 

Early  in  January,  1787,  Mr.  Cowper  was  attacked  with  what 
his  biographer  terms,  a  nervous  fever,  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  his  poetical  efforts  during  nearly  ten  months.  He  then 
resumed  without  intermission  his  application  to  Homer,  and 
completed  his  translation  in  1790.  His  state  of  mind,  on  (he 
subject  of  religion,  continued  to  be  no  otherwise  materially  im- 
proved, than  as  '  the  diversion  of  his  thoughts  from  despair 

*  tended  to  relieve  his  constitutional  malady.'  Mr.  Greatheed 
states,  that   '  Mr.  Cowper  was  not  destitute,  at  times,  of  glini- 

*  me  ring  hope  and  dawning  consolation  ;  and  that  he  repeatedly 
1  resumed  his  approaches  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace  :  but 
'  these   seasons  were,   unhappily,   too    transient  to   admit  of 

*  his  renewed  attendance  on  public  worship.'  These  delightful 
intervals  of  sanity  occurred,  we  are  informed,  during  the  time 
that  he  was  moat  fully  occupied  with  poetical  labours  ;  which 
at  once  disproves  the  notion  that  his  literary  engagements  were 
in  any  degree  the  cause  of  his  avoiding  of  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  indicates  at  the  same  time  that  the  symptoms  of  returning 
sanity  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
latent  principle  of  piety. 

In  1791,  his  spirits  received  a  very  severe  shock,  occasioned 
by  Mrs.  Unwiu's  being  attacked  with  a  disorder  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  paralytic.  Her  apparent  recovery  afforded 
him    speedy  relief,    but  iu  May   of  the  following  year,    *  his 

*  faithful  and  affectionate  nurse'  was  again  seized,  and  the  at- 


L*  faithful  ami  affectionate  nurse    was  again  seized,  and  the  at- 
tack '  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  her  speech,  and 
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€  her  faculties,  in  a  very  distressing  degree.'  '  The  discovery 
€  threw  Mr.  Cowper  at  first  into  a  paroxysm  of  desperation,9 
but  as  she  slowly  though  imperfectly  recovered  her  powers,  his 
spirits  were  gradually  restored  to  tranquillity.  In  August,  Mrs. 
Unwin  having  sufficiently  regained  her  strength  to  accompany  him, 
Cowper  was  persuaded  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Eartham,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hayley,  and  he  experienced  much  gratification 
from  the  affectionate  hospitality  with  which  he  was  entertained 
there.  '  It  is  almost  a  Paradise,1  he  says  '  in  which  we  dwell*9 
— '  But  as  to  that  gloominess  of  mind  which  I  have  had  these 
'  twenty  years,  it  cleaves  to  me  even  here,  and  could  I  be 
'  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my  body  behind  me,- 
'  would  cleave  to  me  even  there  also.  It  is  my  companion  for 
'  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  us.'  It  should  seem  that 
there  were  moments,  in  which  the  patient  himself  was  suspi* 
cious  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  under  which  he  suffered. 

After  their  return  to  Weston,  Mrs.  Un win's  strength  and 
faculties  began  gradually  to  decline,  till  she  at  length  sunk  into 
second  childhood.  This  greatly  distressed  the  spirits  of  bar 
companion,  and  disabled  him  to  renew  his  habits  of  studious 
application.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  was  now  uniformly  ' 
devoted  to  her  helpless  state,  which  was  no  doubt  highly  pre- 
judicial to  his  health  of  mind,  and  hastened  as  Dr  Johnson 
believes,  '  the   approach   of  the  last    calamitous  attack    with 

*  which  this  interesting  sufferer  was  yet  to  be  visited.'  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1794,  Cowper  sunk  '  into  a  depth 
'  of  melancholy  as  desperate,  though  not  equally  violent,  as 
'  that  which  he  endured  when  first  deprived  of  religious  com- 

*  fort.'  The  advice  of  Dr.  Willis,  of  Greatford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, was  on  this  occasion  called  in  ;  but  the  utmost  efforts  of 
medical  skill,  and  the  most  persevering  exertions  of  friendship 
for  his  solace  and  restoration,  were  alike  fruitless.  On  the  23d 
of  April,  a  letter  from  Lord  Spencer  announced  to  Cowper's 
friends  his  Majesty's  grant  of  a  pension  nominally  of  <£300  a 
year,  which  was  most  seasonable  as  respected  his  temporal 
exigencies ;  but  the  news  '  could  not  impart  even  a  faint  glim- 

*  mering  of  joy  to  the  dejected  invalid.'  He  was  not  indeed 
capable  of  being  made  sensible  of  the  acquisition. 

In  July,  1795,  Cowper  submitted  to  be  removed  from  his 
beloved  Weston,  under  the  idea  of  a  temporary  absence,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  summer's  residence  on  the 
Nortolk  coast,  and  of  enabling  his  affectionate  kinsin.m,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  to  watch,  with  filial  solicitude,  over  his  de- 
clining days.  On  the  first  evening  of  his  journey  occurred  the 
last  fitful  gleam  of  cheerfulness  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
favour  him.  As  Cowper  walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  up  and  down 
the  churchyard  of  the  quiet  village  of  St.  Neots,  at  which  they 
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rested,  the  peaceful  moonlight  scenery  had  so  favourable  an 
effect  on  his  spirits  that  he  conversed  with  much  composure 
on  the  subject  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  wefe  probably  written. 

At  the  close  of  the  following  year,  Cowper's  €  Mary'  ob- 
tained a  relief  from  the  sorrows  and  infirmities  of  mortality ;  bat 
Cowper's  sensations  were  no  longer  so  acute  as  to  render  this 
loss  an  insupportable  event.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
only  an  indistinct  view  of  the  body  could  be  obtained,  Cowper, 
attended  by  his  kinsman,  visited  the  chamber  of  his  departed 
friend.  After  looking  at  the  corpse  for  a  few  moments,  he 
suddenly  started  away  with  a  vehement  but  unfinished  sentence 
of  passionate  sorrow,  and  thenceforth  never  again  mentioned 
Mrs.  Unwinds  name. 

Homer  had  still  power  at  intervals  to  arrest  his  thoughts,  and 
to  employ  his  leisure.  He  completed  the  revision  of  his  trans- 
lation in  March,  1700.  After  leaving  Weston,  he  wrote  but 
three  or  four  letters  to  his  friends,  all  expressive  of  his  own 
misery.  One  of  them  addressed  to  Mr,  Buchauan,  of  Weston, 
begins  thus  :  (  1  will  forget  for  a  moment  that  to  whomsoever 
'  I  may  address  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no  otherwise  be 
'  welcome,  than  as  a  curiosity  J*  When  visited  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Spencer,  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  and  Mr.  Rose,  he 
declined  conversing  with  them.  The  last  effort  of  his  mind  in 
original  composition,  was  "The  Cast  away,"  in  which  the  most 
pathetic  allusion  is  made  to  that  unutterable  distress  under  which 
it  was  composed,  lu  January,  1800,  he  was  seized  with  drop- 
sical symptoms. 

'  On  the  19th  of  April  the  weakness  of  this  truly  pitiable  sufferer  had 
so  much  increased,  that  his  kinsman  apprehended  his  death  to  be 
near.  Adverting,  therefore,  to  the  affliction,  as  well  of  body  as  of 
mind,  which  his  beloved  inmate  was  then  enduring,  he  ventured  to 
speak  of  his  approaching  dissolution  as  the  signal  of  his  deliverance 
from  both  these  miseries.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  which  was 
less  interrupted  by  the  objections  of  his  desponding  relative  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope,  he  proceeded  to  an  observation  more  consolatory 
still ;  namely,  that  in  the  world  to  which  he  was  hastening,  a  mer- 
ciful Redeemer  had  prepared  unspeakable  happiness  for  all  his  chil- 
dren— and  therefore  for  him.  To  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  he 
Lad  listened  with  composure,  but  the  concluding  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered,  than  his  passionately  expressed  entreaties  that  his 
companion  would  desist  from  any  further  observations  of  a  similar 
kind,  clearly  proved,  that  though  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  in- 
Tested  with  angelic  light,  the  darkness  of  delusion  still  veiled  his 
spirit'*  pp.  lxxxvii,  lxxxviii. 

*  *0,  spare  me!  spare,  me  I'  was  his  expression,  'You  know*  you 
'  JcnoH)  it  to  be  false !' 
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The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  were  to  Miss  Pefowne,. 
on  her  offering  him  a  cordial :  he  declined  it,  saying,  '  What  can 
*  it  signify  ?' 

Early  on  the  25th  of  April,  c  a  deadly  change'  was  observed 
to  have  taken  place,  and  after  remaining  for  about  twelve  hours 
in  an  insensible  state,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  In  so  mild  and 
gentle  a  manner,  we  are  informed,  did  his  spirit  take  its  flight, 
that  the  precise  moment  of  his  departure  was  unobserved  by  the 
very  friends  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  dying  countenance. 

'  From  this  mournful  period/  adds  Dr.  Johnson,  in  concluding 
the  very  interesting  Sketch  we  have  so  frequently  adverted  to,  *  tiu 
the  features  of  his  deceased  friend  were  closed  from  his  view,  the 
expression  which  the  kinsman  of  Cowper  observed  in  them,  and 
which  he  was  affectionately  delighted  to  suppose  an  index  of  the  last 
thoughts  and  enjoyments  of  his  soul  in  its  gradual  escape  from  the 
depths  of  despondence,  was  that  of  calmness  and  composure, 
mingled,  as  it  were,  with  holy  surprise  !' 

It  was  a  most  legitimate  gratification  of  the  feelings,  to  cherish 
this  imagination,  since  it  comported  so  well  with  the  real  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  departing  spirit  would  be  placed  by 
the  first  glimmerings  of  consciousness.  Had  Cowper's  piety 
been  of  a  less  decided  character,  there  would  have  been  room 
for  regret  that  ere  he  died  he  *  gave  no  sign  ;'  but  it  should 
seem,  that  his  physical  powers  were  too  exhausted  to  admit  of 
that  transient  illumination  of  the  faculties,  which  in  cases  of 
derangement,  is  generally  the  presage  of  death.  It  is,  however, 
a  consideration  of  small  moment,  on  which  side  the  river  the 
vision  of  the  '  open  gate  of  heaven'  burst  upon  the  soul.  That 
dark  passage  once  effected,  every  doubt  was  over.  And  if  the 
state  of  separate  consciousness  admits  of  the  perception  of  the 
objects  of  sense,  it  must  have  been  with  a  peculiar  emotion  of 
exultation  that  his  spirit  surveyed  the  breathless  form  in  which 
it  had  been  entombed,  and  adopted  the  triumphant  challenge  to 
the  last  enemy,  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? — n 

Might  we  but  imagine  its  detention  for  a  while  near  the  scene 
of  its  former  sufferings,  it  would  be  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  solemn  joy  with  which  it  would  contemplate  the  deposite  of 
that  poor  corruptible  frame  in  the  dust,  as  seed  cast  into  fhe 
furrow,  anticipating,  as  the  last  act  of  faith,  that  moment, 
when  the  universal  chorus  shall  arise,  "  O  Grave,  where  is  thjf 
"  victory? — " 

Our  object  in  pursuing  to  its  close  this  melancholy  but  in- 
teresting narrative,  has  been  principally  to  dissociate,  if  possible, 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  the  real  character  of  Cowper  from 
the  morbid  despondency  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  bodily 
>  disorder,  it  was  obscured,  and  to  exhibit  the  distinct  course  oC 
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that  disorder,  under  its  occasional  variations,  to  its  catastrophe. 
There  is  reason  to  regret  that  any  of  his  biographers  should  have 
fallen  into  the  use  of  a  phraseology  calculated  to  favour  in 
some  degree  the  erroneous  impressions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  his  afflictive  malady. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  '*  Memoirs"  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Greatheed,  speaks  of  '  his  spiritual  recovery,'  of  his  being  de- 
prived of  '  religious  comfort,1  and  of  his  not  being  able  to  advert 
to  '  spiritual  subjects    without  approximating  the  source  of  his 

*  distress ;'  as  if  religious  defection,  instead  of  insanity,  had 
led  to  his  despair.  It  excites  no  surprise  to  find  writers,  who 
have  apparently  little  knowledge  of  Christianity,  falling  into 
this  error.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Article  Cowper,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  edited  by  Dr.  Brewster,  tells  us 
that  his  '  distemper  was  religious  madness,9  and  that  his  in- 
timacy with  some  '  well-meaning  enthusiasts'  at  Huntingdon, 

*  certainly  contributed  to  deepen  the  shade  of  that  religious 

*  melancholy  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  since  his 
€  recovery.'    He  informs  us   further,  that  i  the  society  of  Mr. 

*  Newton'  at  Olney,  c  a  person  of  the  same  principles  as  the 

*  Unwins,  contributed  to  fix  his  mind,  without  variety  or  re* 
1  lief,  on  those  awful  subjects,  which,  however  proper  to  be 
'  recalled  to  the  careless  and  insensible,  are  most  dangerous 
'  to  a  diseased  mind  like  Cowper's.'  '  A  most  unfortunate 
<  fault  of  his  poetry,'  this  critic  subsequently  remarks,  '  is,  that 
'  the    highest    fire  of   his  enthusiasm  is  so  frequently  mixed 

*  with  the  clouds  of  method  ism  and  mysticism.'  The  Article  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  although  free  from  the  irreligious 
ignorance  displayed  in  the  above  citation,  is  extremely  in- 
accurate. It  speaks  of '  the  theory  of  Christian  justification ;' 
and  states  that  from  '  the  system'  Cowper  had  adopted,  a  deep 
consideration  of  his  religious  state  c  excited  the  most  alarming 

*  and  distressful  apprehensions ;'  his  mind  being,  as  this  writer 
adds,  fitted  '  by  natural  disposition  to  receive  all  the  horrors, 
'  without  the  consolations  of  his  faith.'  The  account  of  Cowper 
in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  is,  we  are  happy  to  state,  unexceptionable. 
The  writer  has  evidently  been  at  the  pains  of  consulting  the 
best  sources  of  information  which  were  open  to  him,  and  he 
has  maintained  a  very  commendable  reserve  with  regard  to 
the  morbid  features  of  his  character.  Some  persons  have  re-s 
gretted  that  Hayley's  Memoirs  do  not  contain  a  more  explicit 
account  of  the  true  nature  and  source  of  Cowper's  malady ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  biographer  had  a  task  of 
peculiar  delicacy  to  execute;  and  when  the  avowed  difference  of 
his  religious  sentiments  from  those  of  his  friend  are  taken  into 
the  account,  it  would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  the  performance 
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Is,  as  a  whole,  highly  creditable  to  his  feelings  and  judgement. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  frankly  confess  that  we,  have 
always  lamented  that  the  materials  committed  to  Mr.  Hayley, 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  person  competent  to  do  justice 
in  all  respects  to  Cowper's  character.  The  present  publicatiooa 
shew  what  an  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of  setting  at  rest  every 
injurious  conjecture  respecting  the  causes  of  his  insanity,  and 
of  superseding  those  painful  disclosures  for  which  a  plausible 
pretext  has  now  been  brought  forward,  founded  on  the  mis- 
representations made  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

We  trust  that  the  publication  of  the  details  of  Cowper's 
early  life,  much  as  on  some  accounts  it  is  to  be  deprecated, 
will  have  its  use.  The  document  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  Cowper's  own  testimony  in  evidence  of  certain 
facts.  In  every  other  respect,  we  care  not  how  soon  it  is  for* 
gotten.  The  Life  of  Cowper  will  after  all  appear  to  persons 
in  general  a  melancholy  history.  The  very  subject  of  insanity 
is  one  from  which  the  mind  shrinks  back  with  horror,  as  if 
scarcely  trusting  itself  to  indulge  the  feeling  of  sympathy. 
But  is  this  a  healthful  symptom?  Jeremy  Taylor,  after  enume- 
rating a  variety  of  horrible  and  disgusting  sounds,  adds,  'The 
'  groans  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all 
'  these ;  and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are  worse 
1  than  those  groans :  and  yet  a  careless  merry  sinner  is  worse 
<  than  all  that.' 


MM* 


Art.  II.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London* 
for  the  Year  1815.    Parts  I.  and  II,  (Chemical  and  Physiological 
Papers  J  4to.  London.  G.  and  VV.  Nicol,  Pall  Mall. 

On  an  ebbing  and  flowing  Stream  discovered  by  boring 
in  the  Harbour  of  Bridlington.    By  John  Storer,  M.  D. 

Fl^HE  operations  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  Stream 
-*-  or  fountain,  were  commenced  with  a  view  to  some  improve- 
ments in  the  Harbour.  The  strata  bored  through,  were  twenty- 
eight  feet  of  solid  clay,  and  fifteen  of  a  flinty  and  calcareous 
gravel ;  below  this  was  solid  rock.  No  water  had  been  observed 
during  the  operations,  but  some  hours  after  they  had  been 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  auger  striking  upon  the  rock, 
the  bore  was  observed  to  overflow  with  water  perfectly  limpid 
and  fresh.  The  quality  of  the  water  led  to  the  bore  be- 
ing properly  secured,  and  the  following  phenomena  have  since 
occurred  with  perfect  uniformity.  As  soon  as  the  flowing  tide 
has  risen  to  the  level  of  forty-nine  or  fifty  inches  lower  than 
the  top  of  the  bore,  the  water  begins  to  .flow  from  it  in  a 
stream  equal  to  its  calibre,  and  with  a  force  which  increases 
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as  the  tide  advances.  It  continues  to  flow  about  four  or  five 
hours ;  or  until  the  tide  in  receding  has  fallen  to  the  same  level, 
at  which  the  bore  began  to  overflow ;  it  then  ceases  completely 
until  the  next  flood  tide  shall  have  regained  the  same  elevation, 
when  the  same  series  of  phenomena  recur.  The  hypothesis 
formed  by  Mr.  Milne,  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  the  port, 
appears  to  us  to  be  satisfactory.  He  supposes  the  stratum  of 
clay  to  extend  as  far  as  the  Smith  wick  sand,  about  four 
miles  from  the  harbour,  and  which  rests  upon  a  ledge  of 
rock,  that  is  perfectly  perpendicular  towards  the  sea,  and 
of  considerable  depth  Here  he  supposes  the  water  of  this 
spring  to  have  its  natural  outlet,  and  consequently,  the  altitude 
at  which  it  flows  from  the  artificial  opening  in  the  harbour,  will 
depend  on  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  respective  columns 
of  sea  and  spring  water,  and  the  velocity  of  the  spring  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome. 

Experiments  made  with  a  View  to  ascertain  the  Principle 
on  which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  depends,  and  the  JBe- 
lation  which  subsists  between  that  Organ  and  the  Nervous 
System.     By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  Physician  in  Worcester. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  twenty-three  experiments, 
and  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  are  chiefly  important, 
we  shall  transcribe  the  inferences  which  Dr.  W.  P.  has  him- 
self deduced  from  them. 

1.  That  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion  obey  the  same 
laws  with  those  of  voluntary  motion. 

2.  That  the  apparent  difference  in  the  nature  of  these  muscles, 
arises  from  their  being  under  the  influence  of  different  stimulL 

3.,  That  they  are  both  capable  of  being  stimulated  through 
the  nervous  system. 

4.  That  the  power  of  both  is  independent  of  the  nervous 
system. 

5.  That  what  is  called  the  nervous  system,  consists  of  two 
parts,  whose  existence  is  not  immediately  dependent  on  each 
other;  the  one  performing  the  sensorial  functions,  the  other 
conveying  impressions  to  and  from  the  sensorium,  and,  without 
bestowing  any  power  on  the  muscular  system,  acting  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  it. 

6.  That  there  is  therefore  in  the  most  perfect  animals,  a  com* 
bination  of  three  distinct  vital  powers,  not  immediately  de- 
pending on  each  other;  one  of  the  muscular  system,  one  of  the 
nervous  system  properly  so  called,  and  one  of  the  sensorial 
fcystem. 

7.  That  the  muscular  system,  though  independent  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  so  influenced  by  it,  that  the  power  of  the 
former  may  even  be  destroyed  through  the  nervous  system. 
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8.  That  both  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  though  in- 
dependent of  the  sensorial  system,  are  so  influenced  by  it,  that 
they  may  even  be  destroyed  through  it. 

9.  That  although  in  the  less  perfect  animals  we  find  the 
muscular  life  existing  alone,  and  the  muscular  and  nervous, 
existing  without  the  sensorial  life ;  in  the  mote  perfect  ani- 
mals they  are  so  connected,  that  none  can  exist  long  without 
the  others. 

§ 

10.  That  nutrition,  circulation,  and  respiration,  are  the  means 
by  which  they  are  so  connected. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Influence  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow  on  the  Action  of  the  Heart  in  Fishes.  By  Mr. 
William  Clift. 

In  this  communication,  Mr.  Clift  has  given  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  phenomena  which  he  observed  in  four  experiments 
made  upon  the  carp,  a  fish  which  appears  to  be  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  most  others.  The  object  which  he  had  principally 
in  view  was  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow  upon 
the  muscular  system.  The  results  which  he  obtained  we  shall 
transcribe. 

1.  The  muscles  of  the  body  of  a  carp,  four  hours  after  the 
brain  and  heart  are  removed,  can  be  thrown  into  powerful 
action. 

2.  The  moment  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroyed,  these  muscles 
lose  all  power  of  action. 

3.  When  water  is  admitted  into  the  pericardium,  and  the 
fish  allowed  to  swim  about,  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases 
sooner  than  when  that  organ  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  fish 
kept  quiet. 

4.  Whether  the  heart  is  exposed  or  not,  its  action  continues 
long  after  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  are  destroyed,  and  still 
longer  when  the  brain  is  removed  without  injury  to  its  sub- 
stance. 

5.  The  action  of  the  hoart  is  accelerated  for  a  few  beats,  T>y 
exposure  of  that  organ  ;  by  exposure  of  the  brain;  injury  to  the 
brain ;  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow  while  connected  with 
the  brain ;  by  the  connexion  between  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  being  cut  off;  while  removing  the  whole  brain  pro- 
duces no  sensible  effect  upon  the  heart's  action,  and  destroying 
the  spinal  marrow  after  it  is  separated  from  the  brain,  renders) 
the  action  of  the  heart  slower  for  a  few  beats. 

Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Colours  used  in 
Painting,  by  the  Ancients.  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL.D. 
F.R.S. 

The  different  colours  examined  by  this  eminent  chemist,  have 
Vol.  VI.  N.S.  2  E 
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been  found  in  making  excavations  in  tbe  Roman  territory ;  or 
in  tbe  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence  with  which  it  abounds.  H* 
obtained  permission  also  to  examine  the  colours  of  a  celebrated 
antique  painting,  the  Nozge  Aldobrandine.  Of  three  reds 
found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  one  was  minium  or  red  oxide  of 
lead,  the  other  two  ochres  of  different  tints  ;  another  red  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  bath  proved  on  examination' to  be  vermilion. 
The  reds  of  the  Aldobrandine  painting  proved  to  be  all  ochre*. 
Tbe  yellows,  of  which  three  different  varieties  were  submitted 
to  examination,  were  mixtures  of  yellow  ochres  with  different 
proportions  of  chalk,  and  one  was  a  mixture  of  yellow  ochre 
with  red  oxide  of  lead.  The  yellows  in  the  painting  were  all 
ochres.  The  blues  were  of  different  shades  from  the  mixture 
of  different  proportions  of  chalk,  but  they  all  owed  their  colour 
to  tbe  same  substance,  a  fine  blue  powder,  similar  to  the  best 
smalt  or  ultra-marine,  rough  to  the  touch,  which  did  not  lose 
its  colour  by  being  heated  to  redness,  but  was  semifused  and 
agglutinated  at  a  white  heat.  On  applying  the  usual  means  of 
analysis,  it  was  found  to  be  a  blue  frit  containing  soda,  and 
coloured  by  oxide  of  copper.  It  appears,  too,  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  a  species  of  indigo.  Different  antique  spe- 
cimens of  fine  transparent  blue  glass,  Sir  H.  ascertained  to 
be  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt.  Other  specimeus  of  pastes 
and  glass  were  coloured  by  oxide  of  copper,  but  the  colour  of 
these  had  a  tiitt  of  green,  and  their  transparency  was  much  less 
perfect.  The  different  greens  examined  proved  to  be  mixtures 
and  combinations  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  green  glasses  of 
the  ancients  were  found  also  to  be  coloured ,  by  tbe  oxide  of 
copper.  The  purple,  was  found  to  be  a  lake  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  but  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  it 
was  found  impossible  to  determine.  The  blacks  had  all  the 
characters  of  pure  carbonaceous  matter ;  and  of  tbe  browns, 
several  proved  to  be  ochres,  and  one  contained  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, as  well  as  oxide  of  iron.  The  whites  presented  the 
characters  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  fine  aluminous  clay.  Sir 
H.  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  colouring  matter 
had  been  fixed  09  several  pieces  of  stucco,  and  on  the  Akbn 
brandine  painting ;  but  be  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  any 
wax  varnish,  or  any  animal  or  vegetable  gluten.  Of  these 
different  colours,  tbe  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  tbe 
blacks,  have  preserved  their  colours  perfectly  in  the  ancient  fresco 
paintings,  not  having  undergone  the  smallest  apparent  change^ 
but  the  others  have  all  suffered  more  or  less. 

&Qme  further  Observations  on  the  Current  that  often  prtnoiU* 
to  the  Westward  of  the  Stilly  Islands.  By  James  RenofU, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

This,  an  might  be  expected  from  its  author,  is  an  sbfeead 
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tisfactory  paper,  but  the  facts  and  reasonings  do  not  admit  of 
sufficient  compression  for  the  purpose  of  an  abstract ;  nor  would 
it  be  easily  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  chart  by  which  the 
communication  is  illustrated. 

Some  Experiments  on  a  solid  Compound  of  Iodine  and 
Oxygene,  and  on  its  Chemical  Agencies.  By  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  LL.D    F.R.S. 

After  many  unsuccessful  efforts  to  produce  a  combination  of 
iodine  and  oxygene,  Sir  H.  at  length  succeeded  by  exposing 
iodine  to  the  action  -  of  the  compound  gas,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  euchlorine,  and  which  is  a  compound  of  oxygene 
and  chlorine.  Whe»  this  gas  and  iodine  are  placed  within 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  action,  there  is  an  immediate  action, 
even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
colour  of  the  gas  is  changed  to  a  bright  orange,  and  a  liquid 
is  formed.  And  if  the  euchlorine  gas  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  a 
solid  white  substance  is. also  produced.  By  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat  the  orange  coloured  gas,  which  is  a  combination 
of  oxygene  and  chlorine,  may  be  separated  in  the  elastic  form, 
and  the  compound  of  oxygene  and  iodine  remains  behind. 
When  it  is  entirely  freed  from  the  gaseous  compound,  it  is  a 
white  semi-transparent  solid,  having  a  strong  astringent  sour 
taste,  but  without  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  so  conside- 
rable that  it  sinks  rapidly  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  strong  heat,  undergoing  fusion  at  the  moment,  and  is 
entirely  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  leaving  no  re- 
siduum whatever.  The  heat  required  for  its  decomposition, 
is  rather  below  the  boiling  temperature  of  olive  oil.  This 
compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Its  solution  first  reddens  and  then  destroys  ve- 
getable blues,  and  reduces  other  vegetable  colours  to  a  dull 
yellow.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated,  as  the  water  is 
evaporated,  it  gradually  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
becomes  pasty,  and  at  length,  if  the  beat  is  sufficiently  in-* 
tense,  it  yields  the  solid  snbstance  unaltered.  The  pasty 
substance  Sir  H.  considers  as  an  hydrat,  as  it  yields 
moisture  during  its  decomposition.  Tbe  aqueous  solution: 
rapidly  corrodes  all  the  metals  which  hare  been  exposed 
to  its  action,  and  its  action  upon  gold  is  roneb  more  intense 
than  upon  plat'innm.  When  mixed  and  heated  with  charcoal, 
sulphur,  resin,  sugar,  or  the  combustible  metals  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  detonations  are  produced.  If  the  solution  of 
it  is  poured  into  solutions  of  the  alcalies,  or  alealine  earths,  etf 
tbeir  carbonats,  triple  compounds  of  oxygene,  iodine,  and  the 
metalMe  bases,  are  formed.  With  solutions  of  the  soluble  salts 
of  baryta  and  strontia,  a  copious  precipitation  of  their  respec- 
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tive  oxyiodes  lakes  place.  These  com bi nations  are  slight  I; 
soluble  in  water.  It  forms  combinations  with  all  the  metallic 
oxides  with  which  its  agency  has  been  tried  ,  an  I  precipitates 
lead  and  mercury  from  their  combinations  with  nitric  acid.  Its 
action  upon  the  acids  is  remarkable,  for  it  forms  compounds 
with  all  the  solid  or  fluid  acids,  which  it  does  not  decompose. 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
it  in  hot  water,  a  solid  substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  a 
combination  of  the  acid  with  the  compound.  This  substance 
was  fusible  when  heated,  and  on  cooling,  rhomhoidal  crystals  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  were  formed,  which  were  very  fusible,  but 
the  substance  was  permanent  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
combination  of  oxygene  and  iodine  is  decomposed.  By  a  much 
stronger  heut  it  is  partially  sublimed,  and  partially  decomposed. 
The  compounds  which  it  formed  with  the  other  acids  which  it 
did  not  decompose,  were  very  analogous  to  that  with  sulphuric 
acid.  All  of  them  have  a  very  acid  taste  ;  they  redden  vegetable 
blues,  and  dissolve  gold  and  platinum.  With  the  alkalies  or 
earths,  or  saline  solutions  which  they  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing, common  neutral  salts  and  oxyiodes  are  formed  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  these  compounds 
of  the  new  substance  with  acids,  are  true  chemical  combina- 
tions, iu  which  the  proportions  are  definite,  and  from  the  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  decompositions  Sir  II.  thinks  it  nearly 
certain  that  they  are  hydrates,  and  that  the  common  acids 
carry  their  definite  proportion  of  water  into  the  combination. 
Sir  II.  proposes  that  the  new  anhydrous  compound  itself  shall 
be  called  oxy  iodine,  and  its  acid  combination  with  water 
oxyiodicacid. 

On  the  action  of  Acid*  on  the  Salts  usually  called  Hyper- 
oxymuriates,  and  on  the  Gase*  produced  from  them.  By 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  liyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  that  the  mixture  becomes  of 
a  deep  orange  colour,  but  the  presence  of  heat  or  moisture  i.- 
so  liable  to  produce  detonation,  that  considerable  difficulty  has 
occurred  in  examining  the  results.  Sir  H.  Davy  however  found, 
that  when  the  oxymuriate  in  powder  was  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  triturated  together  with  a  spatula 
of  platinum  until  they  had  incorporated,  a  solid  mass  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  was  produced,  without  any  detonation. 
This  mass  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  water  gradually  warmed,  afforded  an  elastic  fluid  of 
a  bright  yellowish  green  colour,  which  was  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water,  to  which  it  communicated  the  same  colour,  but  had  r~ 
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sensible   action  on  mercury.      To  make  the  experiment  with 
safety,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  grains  of  the  salt  should  be 
employed,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  all  combustible 
matter,  and  to  keep  the    temperature    below  212°,    which  is 
easily  clone  by  mixing  alcohol  with  the  water.     The  gas  pro- 
duced by  this  me  ms  over  mercury,  when  compared  with  that 
disengaged  from  the  same  salt  by   muriatic  acid,  has  a  more 
brilliant  colour,  is  more  rapidly  absorbed   by  water,  has  a  pe- 
culiar and  more  aromatic  odour,  unraingled  with  the  odour  of 
chlorine.     It   destroys  moist  vegetable  blues  withoqt  reddening 
them,  and  when  heated  to  about  212°,  it  explodes  with  more 
violence  than   euchlorine,    and    greater   expansion  of  volume, 
and  with  much  light.     After   the   explosion,  the    expansion   of 
volume  is   in   the    proportion  of  from  2.7.  to  2.9.   to   2  ;    of 
which  two  volumes  are  oxygene,  and  the  remainder  chlorine. 
As  however  a  little  chlorine  is  always  absorbed  by  the  mercury 
during  the  explosion,  Sir  H.  concludes  that  the  gas  is  a   com- 
pound of  two  volumes  of  oxygene,  and  one  of  chlorine,  con- 
densed into  the  space  of  two  volumes,  and  consists  in  weight 
of  one  proportion  of  chlorine  67,  and  four  of  oxygen  60.     None 
of  the  combustible  bodies  which  have  been  tried,  decompose  it 
at  common  temperatures,  except  phosphorus,  which  occasions 
an  explosion  and  burns  in  it  with  great  brilliancy.     Its  saturated 
solution  in  water  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  of  an  extremely 
astringent   corroding  taste.     The  gas  produced  from  the  hy- 
peroxy muriate  by  muriatic  acid,  acts  much  more  slowly  upon 
water,  than  that  disengaged  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  finally 
communicates  to  it  the  same  colour  and  other  properties,  but 
when    a  large  proportion  of   the  gas   is  exposed    to   a    small 
quantity  of  water,  there  is  always  a  residuum  of  chlorine,  so  that 
the  gas  must  either  be  a  simple  mixture,  or  the  new  gas  must 
be  formed    by  the  action  of  the  water.     The   action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  h  y  per  ox  y  muriate  affords  the  same  results  as  with 
sulphuric  acid,  except  that  as  the  salt  must  be  acted  upon  in 
solution,  the  gas   is  mixed   with  about  |  of  oxygene,    while 
the  gas  from  the  solid  mixture  of  sulphuric  aoid,  and  the  hyT 
peroxy muriate  contained  only  -^  of  oxygene.     The  saturated 
solution   of  this  gas   in   water  mixed  with  a  solution    of  the 
fixed  alkalies  or  ammonia,  does  not  immediately  lose  its  colour, 
nor  neutralize  the   alkalies ;  but  after  some  time   the  effect  is 
produced,  and    hyperoxy muriates    are   formed.     The  solution 
soon  loses  its  colour  if  exposed  to  air,  or  if  suffered  to  re- 
main in  close  vessels ;  which  Sir  H.  thinks  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  decomposition  of  water,  since   some  of    it  rather  in- 
creased the  volume  of  a  small    quantity   of  air  to  which  it 
was  exposed.     Sir  H.  defer*  giving  any  name  to  this  new 
substance  until  it  shall  have  been  determined  whether  euchlorine 
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is  a  simple  mixture  or  a  chemical  compound  of  oxygene  and 
chlorine,  but  it  affords  a  strong  additional  confirmation  that  the 
character  of  acidity  does  not  depend  upon  any  single  elementary 
principle,  since  this  substance  which  contains  four  proportions 
of  oxygene,  exhibits  no  acid  properties  whatever. 

Farther  analytical  Experiments  relative  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Prussic,  oftheferruretted  chyazic,  and  of  the  sulphu- 
retted chyazic  Acids,  and  to  that  of  their  Salts,  together 
with  the  Application  of  the  atomic  Theory  to  the  Analysis 
of  these  Bodies.     By  Robert  Porrett,  Juii.  Esq. 

This,  like  Mr.  Porrett' s  former  paper  on  the  Prussic  acid  and 
its  combinations,  is  an  able  and  ingeniouscomm  unication,  but  not 
very  susceptible  of  abridgement,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
details,  and  the  tabular  form  into  which  many  of  the  results  both 
of  experiment  and  calculation  are  thrown.  As  the  great  vola- 
tility of  the  Prussic  acid,  appeared  to  Mr.  P.  to  present  consi- 
derable difficulties  to  any  attempt  to  analyse  it  in  its  uncorabined 
state,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  its  combination  with 
mercury,  and  to  make  the  Prussiate  of  that  metal  the  basis  of  his 
investigations.  For  the  purpose  of  analysing  this  salt  Mr.  P. 
adopted  expedients  suggested  by  his  former  discoveries.  The 
Prussiate  01  mercury  dissolved  in  hot  water,  was  decomposed  by 
the  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  soda,  which  was  added  until  no 
farther  precipitation  was  occasioned.  The  jnercury  was  thus 
obtained  in  the  state  of  black  sulphuret,  and  the  Prussic  acid 
which  was  converted  at  the  moment  of  decomposition  into  sul- 
phuretted chyazic  acid,  was  afterwards  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and 
black  oxide  of  iron  to  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  contained.  By 
this  means  the  acid  was  precipitated  in  combination  with  pro- 
toxide of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  white  insoluble  salt.  By  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  results,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  of  former  experiments,  Mr.  P.  determined  the  composition 
of  Prussiate  of  mercury  to  be  13.8.  of  acid,  and  86.2.  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury.  The  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Prussiate  of  mercury  being  thus  determined,  Mr.  P.  next  de- 
composed the  Prussic  acid  in  this  salt,  by  heating  it  in  contact 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  the 
proportions  employed  for  the  combustion  of  the  acid  being  mul* 
tiples  of  that  which  the  salt  contains,  and  which  were  added  ia 
succession  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  was  found  to  be  decom- 
posed. This  effect  was  not  produced  until  the  quantity  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  added,  was  five  times  that  contained  in  the 
salt ;  with  this  proportion  the  quantity  of  azote,  and  carbonic 
acid,  were  at  their  maximum,  but  with  smaller  proportions  there 
was  always  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  Prussic  acid  in  the 
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gaseous  products.  In  all  cases  Mr.  P.  observed,  that  the 
volume  of  azote  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  Prussic  fccid, 
and  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  was  invariably  twice  that  of  the 
azotic  gas,  and  was  sufficient  to  account  for  only  one  third  of 
the  oxygen  which  was  consumed.  From  these  dJta  Mr.  P.  was 
enabled  to  construct  a  table,  and  thus  to  correct  the  inaccuracies 
unavoidable  in  delicate  experiments  on  small  quantities  of 
matter.  By  these  means  he  determined  the  composition  of 
Prussic  acid  to  be  in  100  parts,  Carbon  84.8.  Azote  40.7.  and 
Hydrogen  24.  5.  From  this  analysis  Mr.  P.  proceeds  to  give 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  composition  of  the  Prussic  acid, 
of  the  ferruretted  and  sulphuretted  chyazic  acids,  and  of  their 
respective  salts,  as  deduced  from  experiments,  and  inferred  from 
the  atomic  theory,  of  which  a  tabular  view  is  given.  Mr.  P. 
infers  from  the  whole  that  the  composition  of  these  acids  and 
their  saline  combinations,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
atomic  theory,  and  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion  that  azote 
is  a  compound  body! 

* 

On  the  Nature  and  Combinations  of  a  newly  discovered 
vegetable  Acid ;  with  Observations  on  the  malic  Acid,  and 
Suggestions  on  the  State  in  which  Adds  may  have  previ- 
ously existed  in  Vegetation.     By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

This  acid,  to  which  Mr.  Donovan  has '  given  the  name  of 
Sorbic  acid,  is  obtained  in  rather  large  proportions  from  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  though  it  is  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  that  fruit.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  transparent, 
fluid,  and  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  any  proportion 
in  water.  When  evaporated,  it  becomes  an  uncrystallizable 
solid  mass,  but  deliquescent.  If  subjected  to  distillation,  no 
part  of  the  acid  passes  over  in  the  process.  Its  acidity  is  such 
as  to  cause  a  painful  sensation  upon  the  tongue.  It  is  little 
changed  by  being  kept  in  an  uncombined  state.  In  those  fruits 
in  which  it  exists  mixed  with  malic  acid,  it  is  the  first  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  malic  acid  retains  its  distinctive  propertied 
long  after  the  commencement  of  decay  in  the  plant.  The  saline 
combinations  which  this  acid  forms,  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  vegetable  acids,  and  especially  from  the  malic 
with  which  it  is  generally  found  co-existent.  With  lead  it  forms 
three  saline  combinations,  a  super,  a  neutral,  and  a  sabsalt.  The 
super-sorbate  does  not  assume  the  solid  form,  but  the  neutral  and 
subsorbate  acquire  more  than  5000  times  their  weight  of  water 
for  their  solution.  With  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  when  the 
acid  is  in  excess,  it  forms  permanent  crystals  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  malic  acid  forms  with 
these  bases,  salts  which  are  deliquescent  *nd  uncrystallisablei 
With  the  eartty  oarbonates,  the  sorbic  acid  forms  neutral  salts 
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which  are  precipitated  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  With  alo-^ 
mina  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  action,  and  hence  Mr.  D. 
thinks  it  may  probably  prove  a  valuable  agent  in  the  hands  of 
the  analytic  chemist,  to  obtain  this  earth  perfectly  pure.  Mr.  D. 
observes  that  this  acid  is  never  found  in  any  mature  fruits  which 
contain  any  other  acid  than  the  malic;  that  the  malic  acid  is 
never  found  alone  in  any  mature  fruit,  but  always  accompanied 
with  the  sorbic,  and  that  these  two  acids  when  co-existent  exclude 
every  other.  The  fruits  which  contain  these  acids  together,  are 
apples,  plums,  the  berries  of  the  sorbus,  barberries,  and  sloes; 
of  these  the  sorbus  berry  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  sorbic 
acid,  unripe  apples  less,  ripe  apples  and  sloes  still  less,  barberries 
very  little,  and  plums  least  of  all.  As  the  discovery  of  the 
general  co-existence  of  this  acid  with  the  malic,  renders  Scheele's 

Srocess  for  procuring  malic  acid,  liable  to  considerable  obj  ction, 
ir,  D.  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  Vauquelin's 
process  for  obtaining  it  from  the  juice  of  the  Sempervivum  Tec- 
torum,  in  which  this  acid  exists  alone,  in  a  state  of  combination 
with  lime;  but  as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  completely  decom- 
posing the  inalate  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  he  suggests  the 
employment  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  remove  the  last  portions 
of  lead,  by  which  means  the  malic  acid  is  obtained  perfectly 
pure.  Mr.  D.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  vegetable  acids  are  not 
formed  primarily  by  the  immediate  combination  of  their  elements, 
but  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  bitter  principle,  and 
the  facts  which  he  has  adduced  give  considerable  probability  to 
this  view  of  their  origin. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  in  Animals 
which  appear  to  hold  an  intermediate  Place  between  those 
of  the  Class  Pisces,  and  the  Class  Vermes,  and  in  two 
Genera  of  the  last  mentioned  Class,  By  Sir  Everard 
Home  Bart.  V.P.R.S. 

Descriptions  of  anatomical  structure,  whether  human  or  com- 
parative, are  for  the  most  part  so  little  intelligible  without  the 
aid  of  preparations,  or  engravings,  that  no  apology  we  presume 
will  be  necessary  for  our  simply  transcribing  the  titles  of  this, 
and  the  following  paper. 

On  the  Mode  of  Generation  of  the  Lamprey  and  Myxine. 
By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  V.P.R.S. 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  with  a  large  Voltaic 
Battery.     By  I,  G.  Children,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  battery  with  which  these  experiments  were  performed,  is 
composed  of  plates  of  6  feet  in  length  by  2  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth,  so  that  each  plate  has  a  surface  of  32  square  feet,  and 
each  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  has  a  plate  of  copper  opposed  to 
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it,  so  that  each  cell  of  the  battery  (21  in  number)  contains  one 
zinc  and  two  copper  plates.     This  addition  of  a  plate  of  copper 
to  each  surface  of  zinc,  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  and  was  found  to  augment  the  power  of  the  battery 
very  considerably.     The  experiments  detailed  in  the  communi- 
cation, relate  principally  to  the  power  of  the  battery  in  igniting 
different  metallic  wires  when  placed  in  the  electrical  circuit,  and 
its  effect  in  fusing  some  of  the  more  refractory  substances.     Its 
effect  in  producing  ignition,  was  estimated  by  placing  two  pieces 
of  wire  of  dissimilar  metals,  hut  equal  in  length  and  diameter, 
so  as  to  make  them  form  part  of  the  circuit.     The  length  of 
each  wire  was  eight  inches,  and  the  diameter  -^  of  an  inch. 
Wires  of  platina  and  gold  being  brought  into  the  circuit,  the 
platina  was  ignited,  the  gold  not;  with  gold  and  silver  wires, 
the  gold  was  ignited  the  silver  not;  with  gold  and  copper  wires, 
both  were  equally  ignited  ;    with  gold  and  iron,  the  iron  Avas 
ignited  the  gold  not ;  with  platina  and  iron  both  were  ignited, 
but  the  iron  more  intensely  than  the  platina ;    with  platina  and 
zinc,  the  platina  was  ignited,  the  ziuc  not,  but  melted  at  the 
point  of  contact ;  with  zinc  and  iron,  the  iron  was  ignited,  the 
zinc  neither  ignited  nor  fused ;  with  lead  and  platina,  the  lead 
fused  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  neither  was  ignited ;   with  tin 
and  platina,  no  ignition  of  either  wire,  but  the  tin  fused  at  the 
point  of  contact ;   with  zinc  and  silver,  the  zinc  became  ignited 
and  then  melted,  the  silver  being  unchanged.     The  results  were 
the  same  to  whichever  pole  of  the  battery  either  wire  was  pre- 
sented.     When    the  experiments   were1  repeated   with   several 
alternations  of  differeut  wires  the  results  were  also  the  same. 
The  hypothesis  which  Mr.  C.  offers  in  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  effects  of 
Voltaic  electricity,  whether  chemical  or  in  producing  heat  and  . 
ignition,  depend  on  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with  in  its 
transmission  through  bodies;   and  hence,  in  being  transmitted 
through  wires  of  different  metals,  the  conducting  power  of  each 
will    be    in    the  inverse   ratio  of  the  effect  of  the  electrical 
current  in  producing  ignition.     The  substances  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  battery  with  a  view  to  their  fusion,  were  chiefly  the 
oxides  of  the  more  refractory  metals,  as  tungsten,  tantalum, 
uranium,  titanium,  cerium,  molybdena,  iridium,  and  osinium ; 
most  of  these  were  fused  and  some  of  them  reduced.     It  did 
not  fuse  the  ruby,  or  sapphire,  nor  quartz,  silex,  nor  plumbago. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pepys,  some  diamond  powder  was 
heated  by  the  battery  in  contact  with  a  wire  of  pure  soft  iron ; 
the  diamond  disappeared,  and   the  wire   was  converted  into 
perfect  steel,  though  the  ignition  was  far  from  being  intense,  and 
was  kept  up  for  six  minutes  only.     The  surface  of  the  wire 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  diamond  had  fused7  and  had 
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run  into  numerous  small  cavities.  This  experiment  may  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  conclusive,  as  to  the  nature  of  diamond,  and 
the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel.  Of  two  equal  portions  of  mer*- 
cury  placed  in  communication  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
battery,  and  connected  together  by  platina  wire,  that  connected 
with  the  zinc  end  was  heated  to  121°  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
other  to  112°.  The  battery  in  its  most  active  state,  gave  no 
charge  to  a  Leyden  phial.  When  the  plates  of  each  metal  were 
so  connected,  as  to  reduce  the  whole  battery  to  a  single  pair  of 
plates,  each  presenting  a  surface  of  1344  square  feet,  and  sus- 
pended quite  out  of  the  contact  of  the  acid  liquor  in  the  cells, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  ignition  in  an  ex- 
tremely fine  platina  wire  (two-  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  -j*»  of 
an  inch  in  length)  by  which  the  communication  was  made 
between  the  two  surfaces ;  though  Dr.  Wollaston  has  ascertained 
that  a  wire  of  the  same  dimensions  is  instantly  ignited  by  a  single 

Sair  of  plates  of  one  inch  square  on  their  being  immersed  in  a 
iluted  acid. 

Some  additional  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Re- 
lation which  subsists  between  the    nervous  and  sangui- 
ferous Systems.     By  A.  P.   Wilson  Philip,    Physician  in 

Worcester. 

The  title  prefixed  to  this  paper  does  not  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  nature,  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  is  occu- 
pied by  an  investigation  of  the  different  phenomena  which  are 
presented  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  nervous  systems, 
as  they  refer  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion. 
The  first  series  of  experiments  relate  principally  to  this  subject* 
and  Dr.  P.  has  thus  concisely  stated  the  results  which  he  obtain-* 
ed.  '  It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  chemical  stimuli, 
1  applied  to  the  nervous  system  exert  a  greater  power  over 
'  the  heart  than  mechanical  stimuli,  while  the  latter  exert  a 
'  greater  power  over  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  than 
'  chemical  stimuli ;  that  both  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli, 
'  applied  to  the  nervous  system,  excite  the  heart,  after  they 
*  cease  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
'  tion ;  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
'  marrow  equally  affects  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  the 
'  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  only  excited  by  stimuli  an- 
'  plied  to  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  from  which  the 
'  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  to 
€  the  nervous  system  never  excite  irregular  action  of  the  heart* 
'  while  nothing  can  be  more  irregular  than  the  action  they  ex* 
'  cite  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion;  that  their  effect  oil 
'  these  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their  first  application,  button* 
1  tinues  on  the  heart  as  long  a*  the  stimulus  is  applied/ 
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In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  causes  upon  which  this  remark- 
able difference  in  the  effect  of  stimuli  on  the  two  great 
classes  of  muscles  depend,  Dr.  P.  relates  several  experiments 
which  he  instituted  with  this  view;  and  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  conclude  from  these,  that  neither  "chemical  nor  mechanical 
stimuli  applied  to  the  nervous  system,  affect  the  action  of  the 
heart  at  all,  except  the  impression  is  made  on  a  large  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  while  it  is  of  jio  importance  on  what  portion 
the  impression  is  produced.  And  in  conformity  with  this  ob- 
servation he  remarks,  that  the  stimulus  being  the  same,  the  ef- 
fect produced  upon  the  heart  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
nervous  surface  to  which  it  was  applied.  So  far  appears  to  be 
a  simple  statement  of  facts  ;  but  when  Dr.  P.  proceeds  to  ac- 
count for  the  irregular  or  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  as  contrasted  with  the  regularity  observed  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  in  all  his  experiments,  and  regards  this  difference 
as  '  easily  explained9  by  the  stimulus  which  produces  the 
convulsive  action,  acting  only  partially  or  at  intervals,  on  the 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  reason  which  is 
assigned  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  to  be  a  conclusive  or  satis- 
factory argument   to  assert,  '  that  the  heart   not  being  subject 

*  to  stimuli  whose  action  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the 

*  nervous  system,  and  being  equally  affected  through  all  parts 
€  of  it,  must  render  it  less  subject  to  irregular  action.'  The 
observations  of  Dr.  P.  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  his  in- 
quiry on  the  purposes  which  the  nervous  ganglia  are  intended 
to  answer  in  the  animal  economy,  appear  to  be  solid  and  sa- 
tisfactory. There  are  i  some  parts,'  he  observes,  '  influenced 
9  by  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  others  only  by  certain 
€  small  parts  of  it.  In  the  latter  instances  we  see  nerves  going 
'  from  these  small  parts  directly  to  the  parts  influenced.  In  the 
i  former  we  see  no  nerve  going  directly  from  any  part  of  this 
'  system  to  the  parts  influenced ;  but  we  see  these  parts  receive* 
'  nerves  from  ganglia,  to  which  nerves  from  every  part  of  this 
'  system  are  sent'.  And  hence  he  concludes  '  that  the  jierves 
'  issuing  from  ganglia,  convey  the  influence  of  all  the  nerves 

*  which  terminate  in  them,  to  the  parts  to  which  they  send 
nerves  '  The  remaining  experiments  detailed  in  the  paper,  were 
made  to  determine  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  blood 
vessels  and  the  nervous  system.  It  appears  from  them,  as 
might  he  expected,  that  the  blood-vessels  are  directly  in* 
fluenced  through  the  nervous  system  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
heart  itself,  and  consequently  that  their  power  may  be  de- 
stroyed through  the  nervous  system.  It  was  found  too  that 
no  stimulus  or  sedative  applied  to  the  nervous  system,  occa- 
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sioned  their  action  to  become  irregular,  and  that  after  the 
heart  was  removed,  the  blood  vessels  were  capable  of  sop- 
porting  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  for  a  short 
time. 


Art.  III.  Histoire  de  POrigine,  Sec.  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress* 
and  Extinction,  of  the  different  Factions  which  agitated  France 
from  the  14th  July,  1789,  till  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  In  three 
Volumes.     By  Joseph  Lavall6e.   Price  lL7s.    Murray.     1816. 

,    (Continued  from  our  last  Number,  p.  238.  J 

HPHE  attempt  to  purify  the  representative  body,  was  a 
**-  very  partial  one.  The  motives  of  the  principal  agents 
were  far  from  being  pure  and  patriotic;  their  primary  object 
was  clearly  to  save  themselves  from  the  visitations  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  second,  to  secure  for  their  own  profit  his  popu- 
larity and  power.  In  this  last  they  completely  failed  ;  the  blow 
which  they  had  struck,  while  it  was  effectual  in  the  removal 
of  their  enemy,  was  equally  so  in  the  destruction  of  the  tyranny 
be  had  established.  The  Thermidorians,  by  destroying  their 
idol,  destroyed  the  talisman  of  their  destinies.  One  advantage 
they  had  over  their  master,  but  that  was  not  enough ;  they 
were  men  of  courage,  but  Robespierre  trembled  at  a  naked 
sword,  and  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  mount  even  a 
led  horse.  He  was  influenced  by  dreams,  and  consulted  for- 
tune-tellers. Notwithstanding  all  these  miserable  weaknesses, 
however,  he  had  a  certain  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  his 
successors  had  none.  The  most  able  man  among  them,  it  should 
seem,  was  Col  lot  d'Herbois,  a  man  of  daring  spirit,  handsome 
exterior,  strong  voice,  and  with  the  most  perlect  knowledge  of 
what  he  called  the  stage-play  of  the  Revolution,  lie  had  for- 
merly been  an  actor  of  considerable  celebrity  in  characters  of 
a  particular  cast,  and  Lavallee,  who  was  intimate  with  him  in 
early  life,  describes  him  as  a  man  of  engaging  but  dissolute 
manners.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  his  ancient  friendships, 
for  he  interfered  on  a  very  important  occasion,  without  any 
solicitation,  to  save  the  life  of  his  former  intimate,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  party  man. 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  sanguinary 
ruffian,  which  may  well  illustrate  the  misery  of  the  conscious 
mind;  but  these,  with  many  others  of  the  same  description 
relating  to  different  individuals,  we  are  compelled  to  omit.  The 
most  singular  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  is  the  fact,  that  Robespierre  maintained  a  secret 
and  mysterious  police,  which  was  in  brisk  correspondence  with  all 
the  minor  authorities  in  every  part  of  France.  After  his  death, 
a  number  of  official  letters  came  in  from   all  parts  of  tb$ 
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kingdom,  referring  to  previous  correspondence,  and  replying 
to  official  inquiries,  which  could  he  traced  to  no  proper  source. 
A  few  clays  after,  the  secret  office  itself  was  discovered ;  at 
least  its  desks  and  inkstands  were  detected,  but  the  occupants 
had  fled,  and  never  afterwards  appeared  to  claim  the  reward 
of  their  services. 

The  times  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  were  not 
less  stormy,  and  scarcely  less  bloody,  than  those  which  pre- 
ceded. The  terrible  re -action,  the  famous  Re  veil  du  peuple, 
stimulated  *  the  French  to  mutual  slaughter  ;'  and  few  were 
the  portions  of  the  south  of  France  that  escaped  this  scourge, 
which  afflicted  humanity  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  its 
violations. 

(  The  paroxysms  of  this  horrible  fever  lasted  several  months. 
Hundreds  of  corpses  at  a  time  were  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  the 
Mediterranean  received. the  assassins  of  the  second  year  of  the  Re* 
public,  dispatched  by  the  assassins  of  the  fourth  ;  and  in  this  enormous 
crowd  of  rictims,  the  bones  of  the  innocent  slain  in  Lyons,  were 
mingled  in  the  ocean  with  the  skeletons  of  the  innocent  murdered 
by  Carrier  in  Nantes.9 

The  twelfth  Germinal  and  the  first  Prairial,  were  days  of  in- 
surrection in  Paris;  the  latter  especially  threatened  fearful 
results.  A  deputy  was  assassinated,  the  Jacobins  were  stirring, 
and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  the  more  moderate  party 
obtained  the  ascendency,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  Affairs 
went  on  in  their  usual  train,  little  varied  by  domestic  changes, 
till  the  battle  of  the  MuscadinSy  or  in  more  common  phrase 
the  revolt  of  the  Sections  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Vende* 
miaire,  (October the  third  and  fourth,  1795,)  in  which  Bonaparte 
commanded,  under  Barras,  the  Conventional  force.  Soon  after 
this,  the  Convention  dissolved  itself,  after  ordering  the  sup- 
pression of  the  punishment  of  death,  when  a  geueral  peace 
should  take  place ;  an  example  which  might  well  have  been 
followed  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  receiving  the  old  and 
barbarous  system  of  mutilation  and  dismembering,  in  addition 
to  the  extremum  supplicium. 

In  the  new  system  of  government,  the  power  was  divided ; 
the  Convention  was  changed  into  two  Councils,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  became  an  executive  Directory,  of  which 
the  first  members  were  Barras,  Latourneur,  Lareveillere-Le- 
paux,  Reubel,  and  Carnot.  M.  Lavallee  eulogizes  each  of 
these  men.  The  first  was  splendid  and  brave ;  the  second  and 
third  were  well  intentioned,  and  proof  against  flattery  and  in- 
trigue; the  fourth  was  blessed  with  '  an  excellent  heart  and 
'  an  inflexible  probity ;'  Carnot,  we  shall  first  quote  in  op- 
position to  M.  Lavallee,  and  then  bestow  a  few  words  on  his 
•wn  character.    We  hate  seen  the  high  praise  given  to  the 
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Directors  by  M .  L. ;  let  us  now  see  what  is  said  of  them  By 
Caroot,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  far  higher  terms. 

*  Reubel  is  the  patron  of  men  accused  of  theft  and  dilapidation* 
as  is  Bnrras  of  nobles  of  blasted  character,  and  Lareveillere  of  aban- 
doned priests !' 'I  have  never  heard  expressions  more  similar 

to  the  language  of  Robespierre  than  those  of  Reubel.  He  appears 
entirely  convinced  that  probity  and  patriotism  are  two  things  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  each  other.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Caroot,  (to  which  M .  Lavaflee 
makes  no  allusion  whatsoever,)  respecting  the  character  of  his 
brother  Directors.  Of  Caroot  himself,  we  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  decided  opinion.  Repeated  and  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  pure  and  spotless 
worth,  and  M.  L.  speaks  of  his  '  loyal  frankness,1  bis  '  soble 
'  character/  bis  '  estrangedness  from  faction9  and  his  '  oppo- 
c  sition  to  all  kinds  of  despotism  on  behalf  of  his  country.'  Now, 
setting  aside  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  which 
though  we  think  much,  we  shall  at  present  say  little,  it  is 
a  thing  bard  to  believe  of  a  man  who  has  all  his  Kfe  time  bee* 
connected  with  the  very  worst  factions,  that  his  spirit  is  the 
reverse  of  factions ;  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  credit  his 
Uniform  '  opposition  to  despotism  in  behalf  of  his  country,'  when 
we  And  hiin  sanctioning  by  his  undeniable  signature,  the  most 
intolerable  kind  of  despotism,  the  bloody  oppressions  of  the 
reign  of  Terror.  Prndhbmme,  in  bis  Histoire  dee  Crime*,  the 
most  original  and  important  work,  even  with  all  its  defects, 
yet  published  respecting  this  Revolution,  quotes  the  authority 
of  Isabeau,  a  furious  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
for  the  participation  of  Carnot  in  all  the  measures  of  that  san- 
guinary group.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  collections,  also, 
he  cites  a  fragment  of  his  correspondence  with  Lebon,  to  which, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Barrere  and  Billaud,  his  signature 
is  affixed,  and  in  which  he  applauds  the  atrocities  of  that 
ferocious  assassin,  and  excites  him  to  perseverance,  besides  giving 
a  pretty  broad  hint,  respecting  the  expediency  of  bribing  in- 
formers. In  another  page  of  the  same  work,  we  find  the  following 
note. 

'  Carnot,  one  of  the  members  of  this  famous  Committee  of  de- 
struction, publicly  defended  them  (Barrere,  Billaud,  and  Collot)  and 
declared  that  if  his  colleagues  were  guilty,  he  had  shared  their  crime** 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Carnot  to  make  this  confession ;  every  one 
knows  that  under  pretext  of  being  wholly  occupied  in  the  war  de- 
partment, he  really  shared  in  every  sanguinary  decree,  and  that  of 
tome  he  was  the  sole  author ;  of  this  last  description,  may  be  in* 
stanced  the  instruction  to  the  Orange  Commission.' 

With  respect  to  his  talents,  they  are  undeniable,  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  his  reputation  in  tius 
particular.    We  shall  pass  over  the  reign  of  the  Directory  with 
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all' its  intrigues,  oppressions,  and  imbecilities,,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article  to  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  after 
having  been  the  protegi  of  Barras,  and  raised  by  his  own 
military  talents  to  the  height  of  popularity  and  fame,  overthrew 
the  directorial  chair  of  his  patron,  and  replaced  it  by  his  own 
imperial  throne.  In  fact,  Bonaparte  is  evidently  the  idol  of  M. 
Lavallee's  imagination;  he  gets  sight  of  him  as  soon  as  ha* 
possibly  can,  and  reproduces  him  occasionally  on  the  scene* 
until  at  last  he  establishes  him,  the  object  of  perpetual  eulogy, 
or  apology,  on  the  vast  theatre  of  his  ambition.  When  he 
visited  Paris  after  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  he  was  courted 
and  flattered  by  all  parties ;  but  he  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  impenetrable  reserve.  From  this  moment  he  became 
'  the  chief  of  the  most  formidable  of  factions,'  the  idol  of  the 
soldiery.  We  pass  over  a  number  of  unimportant,  but  not  al- 
together uninteresting  details,  connected  with  this  visit,  and 
come  at  once  to  his  return  from  Egypt.  A  report  of  his  death  bad 
been  universally  believed,  and  the  depression  of  the  public  mind 
was  excessive ;  in  the  midst  of  this  mourning  he  suddenly  pre- 
sented him  self;  the  Parisians  were  frantic  with  joy, 

*  but  it  was  the  joy  of  egotism.    Let  not  Bonaparte  deceive 

himself,  it  was  not  the  joy  of  affection ;  the  people  of  Paris  love 
nobody.  They  love  themselves  and  themselves  only.  All  their  out- 
ward demonstrations  of  attachment  refer  only  to  themselves.  The 
hope  of  their  own  happiness  alone  occupies  them,  and  if  the  object 
of  their  hope  changed  ten  times  a  day,  as  often  would  they  change 
their  salutations.  France  by  an  inconceivable  blindness,  has  suffered 
Paris  to  usurp  the  privilege  of  originating  every  movement,  so  that  if 

Paris  commits  an  error,  all  France  repeats  it Without  Paris, 

Bonaparte  would  have  never  reigned.  Did  then  Paris  love  Bona- 
parte ?  No ;  but  the  Parisians  were  tired  of  the  Directory,  as  they 
had  been  previously  tired  of  the  Convention,  tired  of  Louis  XVL9 
tired  of  Louis  XV.,  and  as  we  shall  presently  see  them  become  tired 
of  Bonaparte,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  Kings  should  have 
the  good  sense  to  remember  that  Paris  is  not  France.' 

However  all  this  may  be,  Paris  at  least  was  frantic  with 
delight.  The  slightest  movements  of  Bonaparte  were  watohed 
and  attended  hy  the  people;  he  was  drawn  in  triumph,  he  was 
the  object  of  universal  adoration,  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
soldiery,  bore  him  to  the  throne.  The  Directory  went  quietly  out. 
of  the  way ;  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  somewhat  restive^ 
but  the  bayonet  settled  the  dispute,  and  Bonaparte,  under  the 
modest  title  of  Consul,  became  virtually  King  of  France. 
The  popular  government  which  had  more  or  less  prevailed 
hitherto,  was  destroyed  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  Franoe  became  subject  to  military  power. 

«  The  18th  Brumaire  was  to  the  different  factions,  tbe  head  of 
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Meilusa.  The  commotion  ceased,  but  tliey  were  still  frozen.  -. 
then  my  work  finished  !  No. — I  have  still  to  paint  the  faction  of  one 
man  against  Europe,  and  of  Europe  against  one  man.  Human 
enmities  from  this  time,  assume  a  character  of  grandeur  till  now 
unknown.  We  shall  no  more  witness  the  ignoble  contests  of  a 
Robespierre,  or  of  a  Marat.  Their  scaffolds  are  too  narrow  (or  the 
number  of  victims ;  Death  requires  plains  and  provinces  for  its 
theatre,  and  its  voracity  demands  whole  nations.  The  ambition  of  a 
single  man  is  about  to  sacrifice  generations  en  masse,  and  hence- 
forward infants  in  their  cradles  wdl  be  marked  with  these  words — 
For  Battle  and  for  Death. 

*  Tt  seemed  as  if  nature  in  forming  him  (Bonaparte)  designed  to 
try  how  far  the  power  of  man  and  the  power  of  heaven  could  go  j 

the  power  of  man  to  dare,  the  power  of  heaven  to  confound 

Ambition  was  always  the  vanguard  of  his  thoughts.  He  mingled  it 
with  every  thing,  even  with  his  misfortunes.  The  most  celebrated 
conquerors,  the  most  famous  devastators  of  the  world,  were  con- 
tented with  one  fall ;  he  required  two Not  choosing  to  resemble 

any  one,  he  began  his  catastrophe  over  again,  in  order  that  ho 
might  finish  it  in  his  own  way.  One  day  I  saw  him  examining  the 
crowns  of  some  ancient  rulers.  He  took  the  crown  of  Attila,  and 
placed  it  on  his  head. — "How!  his  head  was  bigger  than  mine! 
/could  not  hate  believed  it,"  he  said  harshly,  but  with  a  smile ;  the 
smile  was  a  bitter  one.' 

Sieves,  it  should  seem,  bad  calculated  upon  the  Consulship, 
and  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  exultation  of  Bonaparte. 
He  had,  however,  only  depended  upon  his  individual  superiority, 
while  his  antagonist  gave  broad  hints  of  his  popularity  with  the 
army.  Sieycs  sullenly  gave  way,  and  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1799,  the  Consuls  were  installed, 

*  and  the  Constitution  presented  to  the  French  people,  was,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  accepted.  At  this  same  period  Washington  was 
sinking  into  the  grave.  Thus  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  great  people 
in  the  New  World  wept  the  loss  of  the  founder  of  their  liberties, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  great  nation  on  the  Old  Continent  baited 
the  destroyer  of  its  freedom.' 

During  the  com  i notions  of  the  18th  Brumaire  the  Jive  per 
cents  were  only  at  nine  francs.  Many  took  advantage  of  this 
to  purchase  largely,  and  among  others  Talleyrand.  Many  years 
after,  the  Emperor,  when  somewhat  out  of  humour,  asked  him 
how  he  had  contrived  to  be  so  rich ;  "  Sire,"  said  the  dextrous 
oourtier,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  18(fe  lirvmaire." 

In  less  than  two  months  after  his  installation,  the  first  Consul 
look  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  Sieves 
tzpressed  his  apprehension  at  this  bold  step.  "  Never  fear," 
said  Napoleon,  "  if  I  had  been  Luuis  XVI.,  I  should  never 
"  none  left  it."  About  a  year  after  his  accession,  the  celebrated 
infernal  machine  plot,  exposed  his  life  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard.      The   particulars    of  this   detestable   emit   are   well 
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known,  we  shall  not  therefore  repeat  them.  His  life  was  eared 
by  the  dexterity  of  l»is  favou  ite  ooichman  Germain,  who 
passed  the  machine  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  without  touching 
it,  though  the  spice  left  was  barely  the  width  of  the  carriage, 

*  The  night  which  followed  was  terrible.  He  did  not  go  to  bed* 
One  of  my  friends  who  remained  with  him,  has  described  to  roe 
this  night,  to  which  many  a  subsequent  event  may  be  referred.  Some- 
times plunged  in  gloomy  silence,  sometimes  agitated,  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  with  hasty  strides — the  wretches— the  wretches— 
repeatedly  uttered,  were  almost  the  only  words  which  escaped  his 
lips.  Notwithstanding  the  time  of  year  (December)  the  night  was 
uncommonly  fine.  He  often  opened  the  windows  that  he  might 
breathe  the  fresh  air.  Madame  Bonaparte  never  left  him.  The 
Second  and  Third  Crnsuls  had  arrived,  and  he  found  them  at  the 
Palace  on  his  return  from  the  Opera.  He  met  them  with  an  assumed 
air  of  serenity  — ••  Well,  what  ay  you  of  this  extravagance  ?  If  I  alone 
had  been  endangered*  it  would  not  have  signified,  but  so  many  victims  /— 
The  consul*  replied  in  those  common  phrases,  which  every  body 
employs  in  similar  circumstances ;  their  presence  was  a  restraint  to 
him,  and  he  dismissed  them.  The  minister  of  Police  made  his 
appearance  :  they  conversed  a  few  minutes  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
and  the  minister  retired.  He  returned  at  two  in  the  morning;  they 
were  shut  up  in  the  Consul's  Cabinet  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  came  out  still  in  conversation  The  Consul  held  in  his  hand 
a  quantity  of  bank  bills,  he  gave  them  to  the  minister. — Send 
immediately  to  the  wounded,  let  me  see  the  list ;  if  that  is  not  enough* 
give  more;  let  them  know  that  it  comes  from  me. — His  brothers  came 
in ;  Lucien  inquired  particulars;  he  cut  him  short.  He  gave  his 
hand  in  silence  to  Joseph  He  spoke  mildly  to  Louis — Sitting  up 
will  make  you  ill ;  go  to  bed. — They  staid,  however,  some  time  m 
conversation  with  Mad.  Bonaparte.  She  was  close  to  the  fire, 
as  the  night  was  cold.  He  sometimes,  though  rarely,  sat  down— 
This  is  worse  than  Egypt* — said  he,  repeatedly,  to  the  friend  from 
whom  I  have  these  details. — They  will  have  it  so*  they  shall  pay  me 
this  most  dearly.  At  three  he  was  hungry.  A  fowl  and  some-other 
little  things  were  brought  in.  You  dont  eat?  said  he  to  Mad. 
Bonaparte  No*  said  she,  J  prefer  tea. —  Tea  I— are  you  an  English- 
woman ?  Are  you  deaf?  said  he  harshly  to  a  valet  de  chambre,  Tea 
for  Madame  Bonaparte.  He  drank  Bourdeaux  wine,  this  was  an 
extraordinary  thing,  for  his  common  drink  was  water.  He  asked  for 
Port.  Here*  such  a  one*  (I  do  not  mention  the  person's  name)  drink 
some  of  this  Port*  they  have  none  so  good.  I  leave  the  reader  to 
guess  of  whom  he  spoke.  He  approached  the  fire,  threw  himself 
into  an  arm  chair,  said,  I  am  going  to  sleep*  and  was  asleep  in.  a 
moment.  He  always  slept  at  pleasure,  this  was  his  peculiar  faculty; 
but  what  will  be  with  difficulty  believed,  and  yet  is  most  severely 
true,  is  the  fact  that  this  man,  whose  indefatigable  activity  has 
amazed  the  whole  world,  had  the  slowest  pulse  of  any  asan  fiving . 
At  seyen  o'clock,  when  the  day  dawned,  he  mounted  on  horsebacky 
followpdrby  his  Mameluke  Rustan,  and  went  to  inspect  some  public 
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works.    At  nine  he  returned,  and  entered -on  the  usiial  labours  of 
the  day.' 

M.  Lavallee  »>  asses  lightly  over  the  variou*  rv. •«(-»,  intrigued, 
conspiracies,  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  which  preceded  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  crown.  He  speaks  with  proper 
reprehension  of  the  assassination  of  Pichegru,  and  of  the  still 
more  atrocious  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghieu,  which  lie 
considers  as  exclusively  the  self  originated  act  of  Napoleon. 
Of  his  abruptness  and  impatience  we  find  some  remarkable 
instances.  On  one  occasion  he  turned  a  minister  of  state  who 
vhrote  a  *  vile  craihp  hand,'  into  his  secretary  ;  dictated  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  sent  it  off  by  a  courier,  with  all 
his  own  repeated  alterations,  and  with  ail  the  erasures  of  the 
minister.     This  peculiar  cast  of  character 

,  *  occasioned  scenes  sometimes  laughable  and  sometimes  touching. 
The  employment  of  his  confidential  secretaries  was,  of  all  kinds  of 
slavery,  the  least  supportable.  Day  and  night  it  was  necessary  to ' 
be  on  the  spot.  Sleep,  meals,  health,  fatigue,  nothing  was  regard- 
ed. A  minute's  absence  would  have  been  a  crime.  Friends,  plea- 
sures, public  amusements  promenades*  rest,  all  must  be  given  up. 
The  Baron  de  Maineval,  the  Baron  Fain,  knew  this  by  nurd  ex- 
perience But  at  the  same  time  they  enjoyed  his  boundless  con- 
fidence, the  most  implicit  reliance  on  their  discretion,  and  a  truly 
toyal  liberality;  they  both  deserved  his  confidence.  One  day  at 
tiro  o'cio<  k  the  Emperor  went  out  to  hunt.  He  will  probably,  as 
usual,  be  absent  four  hours.  Maineval  calculates  ;  it  is  his  lather's 
jour  de  fete;  he  may  surely  venture  to  leave  the  palace  for  a  short 
tine.  He  has  bought  a  little  villa,  and  is  desirous  to  present  it  to 
his  beloved  father,  and  to  give  him  the  title  deeds.  He  sets  out, 
the  whole  family  is  collected,  he  is  warmly  greeted,  they  •  see  him 
*' so  seldom.'  The  present  is  given;  the  joy  increases;  dinner  hi  ' 
reedy,  and  he  is  pressed  to  stop.    He  refuses,  *  the  Emperor  may 

'  return  and  ask  for  me.' *  O,  he  won't  be  angry— you  are  never 

'  asray.'  The  entreaties  redouble.  At  last  he  yields,  and  time  flows 
twttry  when  we  are  surrounded  by  those  we  love.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Emperor  returns,  and  even  sooner  than  usual.  He  enters 
his  cabinet— Maineval !  Lei  him  be  called.  They  seek  him  in  vain* 
Napoleon  grows  impatient — Welly  Maineval!  They  fear  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  absent,  but  at  last  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  it.  At 
length  Maineval  returns.  '  The  emperor  has  inquired  for  you ;  he 
'it  angry.'  '  All  is  lost,'  said  Maineval  to  himself.  He  makes 
up  his  mind,  however,  and  presents  himself.  His  reception  Wtt 
terrible — Where  do  ytm  come  ji  om  f  go  about  your  business*  I  do  ndt 
want  men  mho  neglect  their  duty.  Maineval  trembling  retires;  he 
did  not  sleep  all  night ;  he  saw  nis  hopes  deceived,  his  services  16*% 
his  fortune  mi^ed,  it  was  a  dreadful  night.  Day  at  length  came; 
he  reflected — "  he  did  not  give  me  a  formal  discission."— He 
dressed  himself,  and  at  the  usual  hour,  went  to  the  Empetor'k  *' 
Cabinet.    Some  moments  after  the  Emperor  enters,  loolds  at  Jfcttty    . 
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does  not  speak  to  him,  writes  a  note,  rises,  and  walks  about. 
Maineval  continues  the  task  he  has  in  hand  without  lifting  up  his 
eyes.  The  Emperor  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  stops  before 
him,  and  abruptly  asks — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  ill  f 
— *  No,  Sire/  timidly  replies  Maineval  rising  up  to  answer.  Sit 
dotvn,  you  are  ill,  I  don't  like  people  to  tell  me  falsehoods.  /  insist 
on  knowing.  €  Sire,  the  fear  of  having  forfeited  the  kindness  of 
'  your  Majesty  deprived  me  of  sleep,  it  is  possible  that  my  conn* 

•  tenance* Where  were  you  then  yesterday  ?  tell  me.     Where 

were  you  ?  Maineval  told  him  the  motives  of  his  absence.  '  I 
'  thought  this  little  property  would  gratify  my  father ;  his  too  grateful 
4  tenderness  exacted  from  me  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  minutes,  and 

'  I  forgot  myself9 And  where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  this 

house?9 — '  Sire,  I  had  saved  it  out  of  the  salary  which  your  Ma» 
'  jesty  condescends  to  assign  me.' — The  Emperor  after  having  look- 
ed at  him  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  said — Take  a  slip  of  paper 
and  xjorite — "  The  treasurer  of  my  Civil  List  will  pay  to  the  bearer 
"  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  francs/' — He  took  the  draft  and 
signed  it. — There,  put  that  in  your  pocket f  and  now  let  us  set  about 
our  regular  business.9 

'  Napoleon  took,  or  rather  wasted,  a  great  deal  of  snuff.  Ottf 
morning  he  was  alone  in  his  Cabinet,  he  rang  the  bell  I  was  in 
waiting.  ( I  relate  the  anecdote  in  the  words  of  the  Valet  de  Cham* 
bre  who  told  it  me.)  He  rang  ;  I  went  in  He  was  seated  before) 
his  desk  writing.  He  rang  a  second  time;  he  had  neither  seen  nop 
heard  me  enter.  That  he  might  notice  me,  1  pronounced  the  word, 
'  Sire.9  Without  leaving  off  writing,  or  raising  his  eyes,  he  merely 
said,  Some  snuff.  His  snuff-box  was  on  the  desk ;  I  took  it  and  went 
to  open  a  small  cupboard  in  which  the  flask  was  kept.  It  was  ea» 
cellent,  and  I  thought  the  Emperor  closely  engaged.  I  filled  hit 
snuffbox,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  filling  mine.  Apparently. 
some  treacherous  glass  betrayed  me —  Well — this  snuff!  when  am  i 
to  have  it?  He  spoke  'in  his  angry  voice  I  started  with  fright; 
happily  his  back  was  towards  me.  I  clapped  my  own  snuffbox  into 
my  pocket,  and  presented  him  with  his.  —  '  Here  it  is.  Sire'— 2#oc*> 
head— said  he  sharply,  almost  snatching  it  out  of  my  hand  whm 
people  take  to  stealing  9  they  should  be  alert.  I  was  sadly  frightened, 
Dut  the  admonition  made  me  laugh.9 

A  very  lively  and  picturesque  description  is  given  of  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  coronation,  and  some  curious  particulars  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Pope.  Napoleon  and  his  good  people  of  Paris  seem 
to  have  tried  who  should  quiz  bis  Holiness  most  effectually. 
Napoleon  invited  him  to  court  to  witness  voluptuous  dances,  and 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Empress  by  the  reputed  atheist  : 
Lalande;  while  the  Parisians  flocked  round  the  balcony  Cfl 
his  Hotel,  insisted  on  his  showing  himself,  laughed  heartily  at 
him  whenever  he  appeared,  and  when  he  gave  them  his  bene* 
aiction,  shouted  encore.  In  the  return  of  the  coronation  tram 
from  Notre  Dame  to  the  Tuilleries,  the  Pope  and  his  atten- 
dants afforded  infinite  entertainment  to  the  spectators.    There 

2JF* 
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was  his  Holiness's  Crossbearer,  a  Monnignor  Sproni,  with  ft 
lengthened  Jesuitical  phiz,  long,  black,  greasy  hair,  and  a  large 
broad  brimmed  hat,  mounted  on  a  mule  The  mob  were 
amused  with  this  grave  personage  beyond  all  decency ;  and 
when  his  mule  became  restive,  and  the  grooms  who  led  the 
animal  were  about  to  urge  it  forward  by  blows,  the  priest  call- 
ing out  in  great  wrath, — "  Don't  touch  it,— don't  touch  it ; 
f€  it?  consecrated,'*  their  mirth  was  perfectly  outrageous 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  whimsical  speculation,  in  the  third 
volume,  respecting  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  ;  M.  Lavail£e 
thinks  it  very  practicable,  but  seems  doubtful  of  ultimate 
success.  He  appears  to  think  it  not  exceedingly  improbable 
that  we  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Napoleon,  and  ;hen,  '  the 
'  reign  of  a  man  like  him  must  have  established  our  dominion 
€  over  the  world.'  He  pays  us  very  high  compliments,  admits 
that  we  have  overcome  France,  and  affirms  that  Napoleon's 
antipathy  against  England  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction. 

'  "  For  me,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  own  no  conqueror  but  '  ngland. 
Let  all  the  rest  abate  their  pride  ;  they  were  but  the  victor's  tools. 
Those  who  are  paid  to  fight,  have  no  right  to  seat  themselves  in 
the  par  Qf  victory ......  England,  thy  battle  has  raged  through  a 

hundred  years— thine  is  the  triumph!  Such  is  the  will  of  heaven. 
But,  at  feast,  thou  canst  honour  heroism,  thou  wilt  not  withhold 
from  France  the  tribute  of  thy  admiration  " ' 

It  has  been  usually  taken  for  granted,  that  although  Napo- 
leon had  preferences,  he  had  no  attachments  This  M.  La- 
val lee  contradicts.  He  calls  Eugene  Beauharnois,  '  the  che- 
1  rished  cjiild;'  Lashes  '  the  friend  of  the  heart;'  and  men- 
tions several  others  towards  whom  he  felt  a  strong  affection.  In 
connexion  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  a  story  is 
told  of  an  early  prophecy,  made  in  a  Jrind  of  frolic,  by  Bona- 
parte. During  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Italy,  the  generals 
were  a'most  all  young,  and  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures, 
pot  always  innocent,  of  youth.  One  day,  they  were  assembled 
at  the  General's  lodging,  and  in  a  mood  of  gay  and  lightsome 
fancy,  he  proposed  to  tell  all  their  fortunes.  He  took  their 
hands  in  turn,  and  promised  all  the  wild  and  extravagant 
things  imaginable  respecting  their  future  destinies.  When  he 
came  to  Lasnes,  he  looked  at  his  hand,  and  passed  on  without 
speaking;  Laspes  astonished  inquired  the  reason,  and  the  moire 
Bopaparte  evaded  his  questions,  the  more  he  urged  them.  At 
last,  the  reluctant  oracle,  pointing  but  a  certain  line,  pronounced 
that  it  was  bis  fate  to  fall  by  a  cannon  shot.  .Bonapartip  did 
hot  hazard  a  great  deal  by  this  prophecy,  for  Lasnes  was  el* 
ways  thrusting  himself  in  the  way  of  danger,  and  wap  covered 
with  scars,  He  had  been  wounded  more  than  thirty  times  be- 
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fore  the  fatal  ball  destroyed  him.  More  anecdotes  might  1>e 
quoted,  but  we  have  already  extracted  the  most  interesting, 
and  we  shall  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  these  interest- 
ing volumes.  .  . 

Art.  IV.  Messiah* $  Advent,  or  Remarks  on  the  Moral  Tendency  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Chrises  Manifestation  in  the  Flesh.    By  Samuel 

Chase,  MA.  8  vo.  pp.  370.  10s.  6  d.  Black  and  Co.  1815. 

_   # 

"Vl/'E  regret  that  we  have  suffered  so  many  months  to  elapse, 
"  since  the  publication  of  this  volume,  without  paying  it  the 
attention  it  justly  claims.  The  work  reflects  very  high  credit 
on  the  intellect  and  the  theological  attainments  of  its  Author. 
He  discusses  his  subject  with  considerable  originality,  and  has  ren- 
dered it  highly  instructive.  Many  and  very  convincing  arguments 
have  been  brought  to  bear  with  good  effect  upon  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity;  and  if  they  fail  to  stop  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,  they  will  tend  at  least  to  confirm  the  faith  of  humble 
believers,  and  produce  in  them  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  of  that  system  which  they  have  embraced.  Though  we 
cannot,  as  it  will  appear  from  subsequent  remarks,  give  our  un- 
qualified approbation  to  the  whole  of  this  valuable  Essay,-  yet  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  it  rises  considerably  above  the 
ordinal  y  level  of  theological  writings,  and  has  a  fair  claim  to 
rank  among  the  best  of  the  present  day.  Whatever  may  be 
their  different  tenets,  it  should  seem  that  all  parties  might  agree  in 
the  position,  that  a  system  of  doctrines  cannot  be  submitted  to 
a  more  impartial  or  genuine  test  than  that  of  its  practical  in- 
fluence. Those  opinions,  it  is  unquestionable,  carry  with  them 
the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  their  truth,  which  are  found 
uniformly  to  produce  the  best  moral  effects.  To  judge  of 
creeds  and  of  articles  of  faith,  by  this  rule,  is  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  moral  and  religious  truth,  that  has  long  been, 
applied  to  matters  of  science  or  of  philosophy.  It  is  submitting 
theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  thus  demonstrating  either 
its  truth  or  its  falsehood.  The  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  contending  systems  in  theology,  will  thus  form  a 
continued  series  of  experimental  inquiry,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  either  the  confirmation  or  the  subversion  of  the  cause 
which  they  have  espoused.  How  much  polemical  labour  ipight 
have  been  spajred,  and  how  many  of  the  evils  avoided,  which 
have  usually  attended  theological  controversies,  had  this  test 
been  more  frequently  applied  to  questions  of  doubtful  disputation! 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/9  said  He,  "who knew 
"  what  was  in  man,"  and  who  has  thus  taught  us  to  form  our 
estimate  both  of  the  professions  and  of  the  opinions  of  men  by 
their  actions. 
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Nor  would  there  be  occasion  to  anticipate  any  evil  results  from 
(be  universal  application  of  this  test.  Error  of  every  kind  might 
indeed  have  cause  to  shrink  from  it,  bat  the  interests  of  tnitk 
and  holiness  must  be  promoted,  in  proportion  as  it  is  rigidly 
applied.  The  decision  of  the  great  questions  uhich  have  for 
many  ages  divided  the  Christian  world,  might  be  safely  re- 
ferred to  this  test,  provided  only  that  the  investigation  embrace 
fixed  principles,  and  not  mere  speculative  notions.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  the  question  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  if 
submitted  to  this  test,  it  might  he  asked  which  of  the  two 
systems  has  produced  the  greatest  moral  effect  ?  Which  has 
tended  most  to  meliorate  the  state  of  mankind,  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice? 
Which  has  breathed  most  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  Charity, 
and  preserved  its  members  most  unspotted  from  the  world  I 
Or  which  of  these  Churches  has  its  annals  written  in  blood 
and  made  the  most  hateful  crimes  sources  of  unrighteous  gain 
Which  has  proudly  arrogated  to  itself  the  claim  of  infallihilit; 
even  when  acting  in  open  violation  of  the  express  precepts  < 
Revelation  ?  Wherever  such  anticbristian  features  are  traced, 
their  origin  assuredly  cannot  be  doubtful.  Let  modern  Anti- 
nomianism  also  be  brought  to  this  test.  It  is,  unhappily,  a 
system  too  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  to  want  subjects  on 
whom  the  experiment  may  be  made.  Is  it  found  to  be  a  system 
of  peace  or  of  contention  ?  Does  it  tend  to  unite  or  to  divide  ; 
to  breathe  a  spirit  of  love,  or  of  envy,  hatred,  and  all  tin- 
charitableness?  Does  it  faithfully  reprove  vice,  or  does  it  not 
furnish  excuses  for  its  indulgence  ?  Does  it  cherish  in  its  ad- 
herents the  humility  of  the  Gospel  ?  Does  it  not  rather  fill  them 
with  pride  and  vain-glorying?  Is  it  not  a  fact  attested  by  daily 
observation,  that  the  individual  who  imbibes  this  system,  be- 
comes malignant,  censorious,  and  hostile  to  other  denominations— 
a  perfect  Ishmaelite  in  religion?  Can  a  system  then,  that  has 
so  immoral  a  tendency,  that  produces  such  corrupt  fruit,  be 
from  God  ? 

It  is  the  professed  design  of  Mr.  Chase,  in  the  present  Essay, 
to  apply  this  moral  test  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  It  is 
well  kntfwn  that  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller  takes  nearly  the 
same  ground  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  moral  tendency 
of  theCalvinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  But  though  the  design 
of  these  two  writers  is  similar  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
pursued  their  object  is  widely  different.  Mr.  Fuller  es- 
tablishes by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts,  what  Mr.  Chase  demon- 
strates by  a  scries  of  arguments.  The  former  argues,  a  pos- 
teriori, that  certain  effects  are  actually  produced,  and  therefore 
that  the  system  that  produces  them  mtut  be  bad :  the  latter 
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argues,  a  priori,  that  certain  doctrines  roust  of  peces^ity  f$pfl 
to  produce  corresponding1  effects,  or  according  to  the  language 
of  Inspiration,  that  "  a  good  tree  cannot  produce  evil  fruit, 
"  nor  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.19  Mr.  C.  bat 
certainly  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  trail* 
and  holiness,    by  the  clear  and  convincing  manner  in   which 


words. 

c  To  what  peculiarity  in  the  Gospel  we  ought  to  ascribe  its  power 
to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  heart,  is  an  enquiry  of  the  very  first' 
magnitude.  That  it  does  possess  such  a  power  is,  indeed,  universally, 
acknowledged.  The  change  it  has  operated  in  the  sentiments,  dis- 
positions, habits,  and  pursuits  of  such  as  have  cordially  embraced  it, 
has  been  the  boast  of  its  advocates,  and  the  astonishment  of  its 
enemies,  in  every  age  since  its  first  promulgation.  But  wherein  thai 
power  consists,  there  has  not  been  the  same  consent  of  opinio^ 
Those  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  he* 
lievers,  ascribe  it  to  those  pure  and  sublime  conceptions  which  it 
teaches  mankind  to  form  of  the  being,  unity,  and  moral  perfections 
of  God ;  to  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  and  to  its  perfection 
as  a  rule  of  life.9  pp.  i,  ii.  / 

After  proving  at  some  length,  that  this  theory,  which  has 
been  obviously  invented  to  get  rid  of  the  great  '  mystery  of 
Godliness,9  is  unfounded,  because  in  direct  opposition  to  ttje 
testimony  qf  the  Apostles,  who  were  the  best  judges  in  this 
case,  that  he  proceeds  to  state,  that 

4  }t  was  not  by  the  discussion  of  principles,  but   by   the  terti- 
piony  of  facts f  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ  converted  the  world.    It 
was  by  "  preaching,"  that  is,  by  proclamation,  that  all  their  moral 
victories  were  obtained.     And  so  entirely  dissimilar  was  this  method 
of  instruction  to  any  which  had  ever  been  before  adopted,  that  both- 
Jews  and  Gentiles  regarded  it  with  mingled  astonishment  and  scorn. 
««  We  preach  Christ  crucified;  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
"  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness :  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  botb . 
"  Jews  and   Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of*. 
"  God.'9     On  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that 
in  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
we  must  look  for  the  true  cause  of  their  success. 

'  In  the  work  now  offered  to  the  Christian  Reader,  the  writer 


attempted  to  account  for  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  this  principled  '■ 
He  has  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  though  certainly  in  k 
manner  little  corresponding  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument,  to 
examine  the  jnaport  and  amount  qf  the  Apostles9  testimony,  and  to'  ? 
illustrate  its  Moral  power.    ,And  Jw  hopes  it  will  *??*&$  to  the  «on^ 
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vietion  of  every  candid  mind,  that  to  this  testimony  concerning  Christ 
the  success  of  the  Apostles  is  wholly  to  he  ascribed  One  circum- 
stance powerfully  tending  to  such  conviction  is  this,  that,  admitting 
this  principle  to  be  the  true  one,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
become  not  only  intelligible,  hut  luminous  and  resplendent ;  the  ob- 
scurities attributed  to  it  vanish  and  disappear ;  its  very  turns  of 
thought,  and  modes  of  expression,  have  an  inconceivable  beauty 
and  grace;  and  the  sacred  penmen  themselves  are  seen  irradiated 
with  that  glory  which  descended  on  them  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Assuming  this  principle  as  true,  the  Gospel,  which,  by  (he  con- 
fession of  the  Unitarian,  is  to  him  a  cloud  ot  impenetrable  darkness, 
becomes  to  the  humble  believer  a  Pillar  of  Light."  pp.  is — xi. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  as  thus  stated,  Mr.  C.  argues 
throughout  the  volume,  (for  it  is  in  fact  hut  one  continued  ar- 
gument,} that  there  was  in  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
and  that  there  is  still,  a  "  Moral  Power"  attending  the  Gospel; 
that  this  Power  consists  in  the  testimony  the  Gospel  bears  to 
the  Deity  and  the  Incarnation,  the  humiliation  and  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  there  is  a  direct  teudency  in 
these  truths  to  bumble  the  pride,  to  subdue  the  depravity,  and 
to  purify  the  hearts  of  men;  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross  becomes,  to  them  that  beheve,  "  the 
"  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  We  shall  make  no  apology 
for  introducing  an  extract  somewhat  long,  as  it  will  convey 
more  clearly  than  any  analysis  we  could  make,  an  accurate  con- 
ception of- the.  character  and  stylo  of  work  before  us. 

'  The  mighty  power  of  the  Gospel,  in  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
the  soul,  was  the  constant  boast  of  the  Apostle  ;  and  was,  on  every 
occasion,  urged  as  the  reason  of  his  steady  attachment  to  it,  not- 
withstanding the  persecutions  and  trials  he  endured  for  its  sake. 
Even  at  Rome,  where  the  splendours  of  earthly  grandeur  exhibited 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  miracle  of  abasement  in  which  he 
gloried,  he  was  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel :  for  he  had  made  full  proof 
of  his  ministry.  HU  commission,  ample  as  it  was,  he  had  fully  exe- 
cuted. Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  once  attempted  to 
destroy  the  faith,  he  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  his  labours; 
till  at  length,  even  "  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  II- 
lyricum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  And  after 
go  long  an  experience  ot  the  power  of  Ins  doctrine,  he  felt  no  he- 
sitation in  trying  its  strength  against  the  forces  of  the  whole  world, 
united  as  they  were  in  the  Capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There 
he  might  expect  to  be  encountered  by  sophistry,  by  wit,  by  elo. 
quence,  by  science,  by  wealth,  by  station,  by  power ;  and  all  these 
marshalled  and  led  on  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  invisible  ruler 
of  this  world.  But  did  he  tremble  at  the  sight  of  so  numerous  and 
so  formidable  a  host  of  adversaries?  Armed  with  one  weapon,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  he  dared  them  to  the  encounter.  On  their  side, 
iodeed,  were  leagued  the  powers  both  of  earth  and  hell— a  dreadful 
array !  On  faja  aide  stood  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  whom  t 
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rulers  of  this  world  had  so  vainly  conspired  to  destroy;  but  who 
had  triumphed-  over  all  his  enemies,  when  by  his  ignominious  death 
they  deemed  their  victory  complete.  Though  single  handed,  this 
assured  him  of  success.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Life,  he  rushed  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  foes  t  he  fought  and 
conquered  The  very  principalities  of  hell  trembled  for  their  do* 
minion  Their  iron  thrones  tottered  beneath  them,  and  the  citadel 
of  their  empire  shook  to  its  foundations. —  And  before  whom  did  they 
tremble  ?  Did  they  fear  the  wit,  the  subtlety,  the  strength,  or  the 
enmity  of  one  man— rgprung  from  a  race  whom  all  nations  abhorred* 
and  whom  that  very  race  had  persecuted ;  a  .  ong  Gentiles,  despised  as 
a  Jew;  and  by  Jews  themselves,  accounted  the  filth  of  the  world?— 
Is  this  the  object  of  their  dread  ?  No  him  they  derided.  It  was 
the  might  and  majesty  of  Truth  at  which  they  were  dismayed.  The 
Apostle  has  told  us  the  secret  of  his  triumphs.  "  Though  we 
"  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh  ;  for  the  weapons 
"  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty,  through  God,  to  the 
"  pulling  down  of  strong  holds;  casting  down  imag  nations,  and 
"  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
"  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
"  of  Christ."  '  pp.  2—5. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  assign  some  treasons  which  pre- 
vent our  speaking  in  unqualified  terms  of  approbation  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  this  in  other  respects  excellent  volume. 
We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  that  a  writer,  who  is 
capable  of  stating  his  subject  with  so  much  precision,  and  who 
seems  in  general  more  liable  to  err  on  the  side  of  diffuseness 
than  on  that  of  compression,  should  have  left  one  or  two  points 
of  considerable  importance  so  indefinitely  expressed,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  for  bis  readers  to  understand  precisely  his 
meaning.  One  of  the  points  to  which  we  i\pw  refer,  is  indeed 
intermixed  with  the  whole  train  of  his  reasonings,  and  ought, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  to  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained. The  Author  speaks,  in  one  of  the  passages  that  has 
been  extracted,  of  the  '  power  of  the  Gospel  to  regenerate  and 
'  sanctify  the  heart/  ana  in  another  asserts,  that  '  the  doctrine 
4  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  destroys  the  unbelief 
*  of  the  carnal  heart,  and  inspires  it  with  faith  in  Ood;— 
'  crucifies  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  and  animates 
1  the  soul  with  a  principle  of  Divine  and  spiritual  life? 
We  are  fully  persuaded  Mr.  C.  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
this  power  is  inherent  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  no  superadded 
influence  is  requisite  to  render  it  instrumental  in  producing 
these  effects.  It  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  many  parts  of 
this  volume,  that  its  Author  estimates  highly  the  doctrine  of 
Divipe  influences  ;  we  would  readily  admit  that  to  regenerate 
the  soul,  and  to  communicate  a  principle  of  Divine  and  spiritual 
life,  is  the  exclusive  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  by  represent- 
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ing  these  spiritual  operations,  sometimes  as  Uic  work  of  a 
Divine  and  an  Almighty  Agent,  and  sometimes  as  produced 
by  a  doctrine,  or  system  of  doctrines,  a  confusion  of  ideas  a 
occuMoned  on  a  subject  ol*  infinite  importance.  We  are  ac- 
customed indeed,  in  common  life,  to  speak  of  the  power  of  a 
machine,  though  all  its  efficiency  depends  upon  its  being  put 
in  motion  by  an  intelligent  agent ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  we 
apprehend,  Mr.   C.  speaks    of  the   "power  of  the   Gospel;" 

E,  in  a  point  of  so  great  magnitude,  no  room  should  have 
n  left  for  misapprehension  ;  nor  should  it  have  been  possible 
that  ituy  Header  should  confound  the  instrument,  with  that 
Omnipotent  Agent  who  condescends  to  employ  it  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  C  has  left  doubtful,  is,  the  sense 
in  which  he  employs  the  terms,  faith,  believing,  and  some 
others.  It  would  appear  from  some  passages,  that  these  ex- 
pressions are  used  to  denote  a  full  persuasion,  or  decided 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  for  which  he  con- 
tends , 

'  To  ascertain,'  he  remarks,  '  the  moral  influence  of  the  Apostolic 
testimony,  we  mny  confine  ourselves  to  this  one  truth,  "  That  Jesus 
"  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  "  It  is  by  the  belief  of  this  truth 
'•  that  sinners  are  saved.  Their  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  do- 
**  minion  ot  sin  is  effected  by  their  belief  of  this  truth,"  &c.'  p.  38. 

If,  by  '  the  belief  of  this  truth,'  is  meant  such  a  persuasion 
of  it  as  excludes  all  doubt, — the  full  and  decided  assent  of 
the  mind  to  every  circumstance  it  includes,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  merely, — we  cannot  but  express  our  conviction  that 
there  are  myriads  in  this  enlightened  country,  who  do  believe 
this  truth,  and  yet  upon  whom  it  has  no  practical  influence 
whatever ;  and  in  whom  most  evidently  none  of  these  moral 
effects'  are  produced.  But  if  this  term  be  used  in  a  higher 
theological  sense,  to  describe  the  submission,  as  well  as  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  the  approbation  and  cordial  re- 
ception of  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  persuasion  of  its  truth, 
we  must  fully  agree  with  Mr-  C.  in  all  that  he  has  stated  of 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  faith;  only  regretting  that  he  has  not 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  explain  the  genuine  meaning  of 
these  important  terms. 

But  we  are  very  unwilling  to  dismiss  in  unfriendly  mood,  a 
■work  which  we  have  read  with  so  much  interest,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  yield  very  considerable  instruction  ;  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  article  with  extracting  a  passage,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  very  beautifully  contrasts  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life,  with  the  speculations  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 
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'  We  had  occasion  to  remark*  how  infinitely  superior  the  "  Doctrine 
"  of  Christ"  is,  as  a  scheme  of  practical  religion  to  every  scheme  of 
human  invention  ;  and  how  widely  different  in  .its  nature  i»  that  self- 
denial  which  it  inculcates,  from  that  which  philosophy  has  thought 
fit  to  prescribe.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  must  now  appear  with 
still  greater  clearness,  when  we  find  the  Gospel  thus  blending  a  re- 
surrection unto  life  with  a  death  unto  sin, — the  hope  of  eternal 
glory  with  a  renunciation  of  this  present  world.  To  correct  the 
debased  propensities  of  our  nature,  and  to  cure  those  disorders 
which  philosophers  perceived  to  arise  from  the  passions  and  desires 
of  the  soul,— ever  restless,  ever  on  the  wing,  ever  in  search  of  some 
new  object,  some  new  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  yet  never 
finding  any  solid  good,—4hey  recommended,  as  the  most  effectual 
expedient  which  they  could  suggest,  the  suppression  of  desire,  the, 
extinction  of  hope,  an  oblivion  of  the  past,  an  insensibility  to  the 
present,  an  indifference  about  the  future.  Here,  then,  is  the  noblest 
discovery  of  human  reason,  unassisted  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel  I 
— a  sublime  lesson  of  wisdom  indeed!  what,  then,  must  the  soul 
of  man  be  laid  waste,  for  fear  of  its  producing  briars  and  thorns  ? 
Is  there  no  alternative  between  a  wilderness  and  a  desert  ?«— With 
the  philosopher  there  is  none.  For  while  he  is  sensible  how  vam 
and  unsatisfying  are  all  the  objects  of  human  hope  beneath  the  sun, 
he  knows  not  where  a  portion  can  be  found,  which  can  fill  the  ever* 
expanding  capacities  of  the  eoul.  But  the  Gospel  acknowledges  bo 
such  principle  of  desolation.  If  it  clears  the  wilderness  of  its  briars 
and  its  thorns,  it  is,  that  it  may  plant  in  their  room  the  olive  and  the 
vine.  If  it  exposes  the  vanity  of  worldly  good,  it  is  not  to  produce 
apathy  of  mind,  or  to  exterminate  hope  and  desire  from  the  human 
breast; — it  is  to  direct  them  to  higher  objects,  the  favour  of  God, 
the  vision  .of  his  glory,  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.'  pp.  349, 850. 
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(Continued  from  p.  286  J 

^T^HE  slight  discussion  upon  which  we  are  now  about  tto 
-*■  enter,  respecting  the  diseases  of  childhood,  will  of  oouive 
have  a  bearing  rather  towards  general  facts  and  preventive 
measures,  than  minute  histories  and  practical  details.  Medicine, 
we  are  convinced,  can  never  be  made  popular,  in  the  sens* 
which  some  give  to  that  term.  Like  all  other  practical  arts  it 
must  be  in  the 'hands  of  the  few  and  initiated;  hut  there.  «w 
certain  codes  and  principles  with  which  it  is  right  that  the 
reading  tpatf  of  the  public  should  he  made  acquainted,  and 
from  the  acquisition  of  which,  medicine  would  perhapo  be 
more  highly  valued,  rather  than  depreciated  or  neglected. 
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The  grand  lending  feature  by  whieh  infantile  diseases  are 
marked,  and  which  it  is  necessary  always  to  have  in  recollec- 
tion, is,  that  they  have  all  more  or  less  reference  to  that  order 
of  vessels  which  are  destined  to  convey  nourishment  into  the 
system.  It  is  an  interruption  in  the  process  of  nourishment, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  various  disturbances  of  the  frame;  a  fact 
that  is  more  especially  marked  in  the  disease  termed  me- 
senteric atrophy,  which  is  always  shewn  in  a  rickety  tendency, 
and  is  the  cause,  primarily  or  secondarily,  of  the  several  de- 
rangements in  the  bowels,  and  which  not  unfrequently  occa- 
sions that  dreadful  and  insidious  disease,  water  in  the  bead ; 
or,  as  Dr.  Clarke  terms  it,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  from  an  erroneous  conception  respecting  its 
nature  and  essence. 

As,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  above  principle  al- 
ways in  \ieV  as  explicatory  of  infantile  ailments,  so  it  is  no 
less  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  impressed  on  the  mind,  that 
even  this  important  system  of  vessels  in  the  infant  economy, 
is  subordinate  to  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  sentient  or- 
ganization, and  primary  moving  powers ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  ' 
a  due  consideration  and  proper  appreciation  of  this  last  par- 
ticular, that  even  medical  men  themselves  are  apt  to  fall  into 
theoretical  misconceptions  and  practical  mistakes. 

We  shall  give  a  succinct  illustration  of  our  meaning,  by  re- 
ference to  a  particular  case.  Of  two  individuals  in  a  family, 
one  shall  have  every  function  go  on  fairly  in  spite  of  neglect 
or  mismanagement  as  to  nursing  anil  diet ;  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  have  a  tumid  abdomen,  emaciated  or  rickety 
limbs,  disorders  in  the  bowels,  feverish  irritations.  Now,  let 
us  suppose,  further,  a  change  in  the  domestic  management  of 
this  weakly  and  distempered  infant,  without  any  recourse  what- 
ever to  medicinal  aid;  and  should  the  disordered  actions  have 
not  become  too  far  confirmed,  the  consequence  will  be  their 
interruption  and  decrease;  the  abdomen  will  be  reduced  in 
bulk,  the  limbs  will  assume  a  more  healthy  size  and  shape, 
the  excretions  from  the  bowels  will  become  more  regular,  and 
the  feverishness  of  the  skin  will  subside.  The  alteration,  then, 
and  amendment,  in  this  case,  is  palpably  referrible  to  some 
radical  impulse  having  been  communicated  to  the  primary 
moving  organs  of  the  infant  machinery  ;  a  positive  demonstra- 
tion that  in  these  the  complaint  originally  existed.  Now,  this 
doctrine  may  appear  to  many  readers  to  have  too  much  of 
simplicity  and  obvious  truth  about  it  to  demand  any  such 
formal  statement  -  it  has  nevertheless,  as  above  hinted,  been 
too  much  overlooked,  both  in  the  rationale  of  medicine,  and 
in  the  management  of  diseases;  and  we  think  Dr.  Clarke's 
views  of  infantile  ailments  and  their  mode  of  treatment,  i 
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some  degree  objectionable  in  this  respect  Nothing  morbid, 
according  to  Dr.  C.'s  notion  of  things,  can  take  place  without 
partial  congestions,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  brain,  and  no  cura- 
tive indication  can  be  legitimately  formed  that  is  not  founded 
on  the  principle  of  depletion,  or  emptying  of  vessels.  A  child, 
for  example,  has  a  convulsive  fit :  by  what  is  this  fit  brought 
about  ?  Dr.  Clarke  would  say,  from  an  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  some  other  parts  of  the  system,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  an  inordinate  quantity  is  directed  to  the 
brain,  and  that  thus  the  paroxysm  is  produced.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  lite- 
rally the  fact ;  but  we  cannot  concede  that  it  is  always  so ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  a  primary  and  radical  af- 
fection of  the  nervous  power  frequently  produces  the  most 
violent  disorders  and  agitations  without  any  degree  of  the  sup- 
posed mechanical  obstruction.  Were  we  to  concede  that  tne* 
original  source  of  the  derangement  in  question  is  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  traceable  to  a  primary  irritation  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  even  then  we  should  deny  that  the  induced  dis- 
order is  always  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  mechanical  manner* 
Fits'  of  a  convulsive  nature  are  often  occasioned,  both  in  in- 
fancy and  in  youth,  by  a  few  thread-worms  in  the  bowels, 
and  this  in  regard  both  to  time  and  constitution  when  there 
is  no  superabundance  of  blood  either  in  the  head  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  frame;  and  surely,  these  cannot  act  towards 
the  formation  of  such  fits,  by  blocking  up  the  channel  of 
blood  through  the  intestines,  and  thus  sending  it  in  an  inor- 
dinate stream  to  the  head.  No,  it  is  the  brain  itself  and  the 
nervous  system,  that  become  affected  in  some  way  that  is  not 
easy  of  explanation,  and  which,  without  causing  any  primary 
change  in  the  circulation,  engenders  the  mischief  alluded  to*. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  discussion  which  must  end  merely  in  a 
difference  of  theoretical  belief;  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  one  or  the  other  opinion,  will  necessarily  be  widely  different ; 
for  if  we  regurd  the  mood -vessels  or  the  bowels  as  being  air 
ways  the  prime  source  of  constitutional  disturbances,  to  bleed, 
or  to  purge,  is  all  the  practitioner  will  think  of  in  the  way  of 
treatment ;  and  being  for  our  own  parts  fully  convinced  pf  the 
absolute  necessity  in  very  many  cases  of  both  these  processes; 
nay,  that  without  timely  recourse  to  them  life  would  in  many 
cases  cease;  we  nevertheless  apprehend  that  these  secondary 


*  Even  when  convulsive  fits  are  occasioned  obviously  by  teething, 
which  indeed  is  their  most  frequent  source,  the  derangement  is  not 
produced  in  every  case  by  inflammation  and  congestion,  but  by  the 
stimulus  of  pain,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expressions  acting 
through  thp  medium  of  the  nerves. 
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and  subordinate  indications  of  cure,  if  we  may  so  expreM 
ourselves,  are,  in  our  times,  thought  of  often  to  the  neglect 
of  prime  considerations,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Our  notions  on  this  head  have  been  already  expressed  in  two 
articles,  one  on  Consumption,  and  one  on  Hydrocephalus, 
which  we  recently  laid  before  our  readers;  and  our  criticism  on 
the  last  subject  was  favoured  with  a  distinct  notice  from  the 
author  of  the  treatise  then  under  review.  We  ventured  to 
suggest  whether  this  very  respectable  and  able  physician  might 
not  be  a  little  too  much  influenced  by  the  temper  of  the  times, 
in  reference  to  visceral  theories  and  purgative  medicines;  and 
whether  he  might  not,  with  others,  be  looking  among  the  bowel* 
for  the  cause  of  disease,  when  he  should  be  carrying  his  views 
higher  up ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  complaint  (Hydrocephalus) 
15  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  originally  brainuiar,  we 
mentioned  one  symptom  as  characterizing  it,  namely,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  knee  or  leg,  which  seemed  incapable  of  explanation 
by  any  other  principle  than  that  of  some  derangement  in  the 
nervous  system.  In  reply  to  our  remarks  on  this  head,  Dr. 
Yeats  brings  forward  cases  in  which  the  particular  symptom 
alluded  to,  accompanied  an  interruption  in  the  functions  of  the 
bowels.  But  may  not  both  the  one  and  the  other  expression  of 
disorder  be  equally  symptomatic  of  primarily  nervous  affection  ? 
and  may  not  the  cure  of  the  visceral  complaint,  occasion  the 
cessation  of  the  symptom  in  question,  by  the  impulse  which  it 
gives  to  the  brain  and  nerves  f 

We  are  at  this  moment  furnished  with  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  principle  we  wish  to  establish  as  important  both  in  relation 
to  infantile  and  adult  complaints.  A  child,  about  nine  months 
old,  has  bid  convulsive  fits,  connected  with  disordered  bowels, 
and  an  affection  of  the  knee  joint.  Now,  in  this  case,  Dr. 
Clarke  would  have  taken  blood  from  the  head,  others  would 
have  persevered  in  calomel  purges,  till  all  the  symptoms  should 
have  suhsided  ;  and  they  would  have  been  made  to  subside  by 
the  employment  of  these  means;— but  then,  pushed  to  the  extent 
that  should  be  requisite,  not  without  at  least  probable  injury  to 
the  staminal  powers  of  the  infant.  This  child  has  been  cured. 
by  an  admixture  and  due  combination  of  what  with  our  views 
of  things,  we  may  be  allowed  to  name  the  symptomatic  with 
the  radical  method  of  treatment :  calomel  has  been  given  in 
small  quantities  with  evident  diminution  of  all  the  deranged 
states;  but  change  of  air.  friction,  sea- air,  and  bathing,  have 
rendered  unnecessary  a  continuance  in  tin-  calomel  plan,  al- 
though the  bowels  and  the  knee  were  both  Still  in  a  bad  sta 
before  the  commencement  of  these  last  measures ; — is  otfc 
words,  au  impulse,  or  proper  impetus,  has  been  given  to  1 
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fnrimary  moving  powers,  and  every  dependent  process  and 
unction  has  fallen  into  proper  order  in  course  and  consequence.* 
We  repeat  that  it  has  not  been  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
point  in  pathology,  that  we  have  been  led  into  the  above  reflec- 
tions ;  our  design  has  been  merely  that  of  assisting*  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  towards  checking  what  we  conceive  to  be  growing 
too  much  upon  both  our  domestic  and  medical  habits,  that  of 
having  recourse  to  blood-letting  and  to  calomel,  with  the  same 
freedom  and  with  as  little  fear  as  we  take  our  daily  food. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  maladies  of 
infancy,  and  first  of  Tabes  Me  sent  eric  a — mesenteric  atrophy. 
An  enlarged  tumid  paunch  which  shall  not  be  merely  temporary, 
but  continual,  especially  if  this  enlargement  be  somewhat  hard 
and  knotty,  and  attended  with  a  general  softness  and  flahbiness 
of  the  liinbs,  ought  always  to  excite  suspicion.  It  is  a  greater 
or  minor  degree  of  mesenteric  atrophy;  and,  if  permitted  to 
grow  upon  the  child,  will  eventually  be  productive  of  rickets, 
worms,  dropsy,  and  sometimes  of  water  in  the  head.  It  is  oc- 
casioned by  a  torpor  and  disordered  action  in  those  vessels 
which  tie  immediately  under  the  stomach,  and  whose  office  is 
that  of  separating  the  nutritive  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
aliment.  Its  symptoms,  and  the  ailments  it  leads  t<»,  are  of 
easy  explanation.  It  occasions  softness  of  flesh  and  rickets,  in 
consequence  of  those  vessels  not  duly  performing  their  functions, 
which  are  to  prepare  and  to  transmit  through  the  blood-vessels 
to  the  parts  in  question,  the  materials  upon  which  depend  firm- 
ness of  flesh  and  hardness  of  bone.  It  gives  rise  to  worms, 
by  producing  a  sympathetic  torpor  in  the  actions  of  the  liver; 
the  bile  is  thus  poured  out  too  dilute  and  inactive  to  stimulate 
the  intestines  into  due  action,  mucous  and  slimy  matter  is 
thereby  collected  on  their  internal  coats,  which  favours  the 
generation  of  worms;  dropsical  affections,  and  water  in  the 
head,  are  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  tilings,  not  so  much, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  some,  from  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  blood  and  its  consequent  local  congestion,  but  from  the 
general  torpor  that  is  induced  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  extending  itself  to  the  brain,  and  to  those  other 
parts  where  dropsical  accumulations  take  place.  Its  constitu- 
tional source  is  scrophulous  debility.  Its  exciting  c  uises  are 
bad  feeding,    impure  air,   damp  nurseries,   defective   nursing*, 

Its  remedies  are  of  course  the  opposite  of  these.     G  >o.;  *tir,t 

■  -  ■   ■    ■  • .  ■ 

*  We  mention  this  individual  case  principally  on  account  of  the 
lenee  affection,  having  been  in  a  marked  manner  an  accompaniment  6f 
the  other  symptoms,  and  its  disappearance  with  the  returning  health 
of  the  child. 

f  The  effects  of  a  change  of  air  not  only  in  correcting  the  ten* 
dency  to  worms,  but  in  actually  producing  their  expulsion,  it  often 
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plenty  of  exercise,  warm,  or  sea-bathing,  change  from  a  damp 
to  a  dry  situation,  friction  of  the  stomach  and  limbs,  wholesome 
food,  and  a  preservation  of  a  comfortable,  not  feverish  warmth, 
in  the  extremities,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  sufficient  for  a  slight 
and  incipient  attack  of  the  complaint ;  but  when  it  has  arisen  to 
any  height  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  calomel,  steel,  and  other 
cathartic  as  well  as  strengthening  medicines :  into  the  detail 
of  these,  however,  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter. 

Rickets  we  have  already  stated  to  be  but  another  degree,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  consequence  of  mesenteric  affection.  Its  remedies 
are  of  course  the  same.  But  we  again  urge  the  necessity  of 
crushing  this  ailment  in  its  birth,  by  preventive  means.  Steel 
is  often  requisite  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  other  measures  to  correct  a  rickety  dis- 
position. We  are  not  furnished  with  any  one  medicine  from  the 
whole  materia-medica,  whose  permanently  good  effects  are 
more  abundantly  conspicuous  in  many  complaints  of  weakness, 
than  those  of  stei*l.  € 

On  the  causes,  nature,  and  general  treatment  of  dropsy  ip 
the  brain,  we  have  enlarged  in  a  preceding  article.  With 
respect  to  dropsical  tumefactions  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  as 
connected  with  mesenteric  atrophy,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
they  are  all  diseases  of  the  same  class,  and  an-  all  to  be  cor- 
rected upon  the  same  general  principles. 

Worms,  too,  are  most  effectually  expelled  by  changing  the  * 
habits  of  the  child  in  respect  to  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  In 
regard  to  these  it  is  necessary  likewise,  often  to  join  medicine 
with  other  means ;  but,  without  wishing  to  raise  to  any  undue 
height  the  importance  of  the  medical  profession,  we  would 
caution  parents  against  being  too  familiar  with  calomel  and 
other  active  medicines  in  worm  cases,  without  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  a  medical  man. 

With  respect  to  diarrhoea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  still 
greater  degree  of  caution  is  requisite.  We  fully  subscribe  to 
all  that  Dr  Clarke  says  upon  the  danger  of  precipitately 
stopping  l»y  astringent  medicines  And  diet,  an  evacuation,  which, 
is  very  often  the  mere  consequence  of  irritation  in  another  part, 
especially  from  teething;  and  one  of  the  means  employed  by 
pature  to  diminish  that  general  disturbance  of  the  system  which 
would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon  such  local  excitation. 
Confirmed  dysenteries,  and  even  sometimes  inflammations  of 
the  brain,  have  been  produced  by  an  incautious  use  of  chalk 
mixture  and  opiates,  in  place  of  either  leaving  the  affection  en- 
tirely to  itself,  or  stimulating  the  liver  with  a  little  calomel  in 

remarkable,  and  that  too  when  a  succession  of  worm-medicines  shall 
pare  been  tried  in  vain. 
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order  to  assist  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces,  and  thus  induce  a  re- 
gularity of  discharge.  The  same  caution  too  is  requisite  ill 
regard  to  eruptive  affections,  almost  all  of  which,  excepting 
those  from  contagion,  as.  the  measles,  small-pox,  &c.  are 
effects  of  the  local  irritation,  of  teething;  are,  in  general,  the 
most  conspicuous  and  abundant  where  there  is  the  greatest 
degree  of  activity  and  health ;  and  none  of  which  should  ever 
be  repelled  by  local  applications. 

On  the  question  of  cutting  upon  the  teeth  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  irritation  of  difficult  dentition,  we  would  say  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  practised  upon  every  trivial  and  transitory  de- 
rangement ;  but  that  nothing  very  serious  or  alarming  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  take  place,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
free  and  deep  incision.  It  is  astonishing  with  how  much  ad- 
vantage this  is  sometimes  attended,  provided  it  is  done  fully 
and  effectually. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  we  sajr  something  of  Croup, 
as  a  disease  of  childhood;  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment :  but  our  plan  in  the  present  instance  does  not  extend 
to  the  consideration  of  such  complaints  as  come  necessarily 
and  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, but  merely  to  those  against  which  preventive  measures 
of  a  proper  kind  may  be  used  by  the  parent  with  pro- 
priety and  success.  All  then  that  we  shall  remark  in  respeet 
of  this  dreadful  disease  croup,  is,  that  not  a  moment  should 
*  •  be  lost  in  procuring  professional  assistance,  whenever  a 
sonorous  breathing  is  perceived  which  is  evidently  not  from 
the  nose  like  common  snoring.  Haste  is  more  especially  re- 
quisite if  the  subject  of  the  attack  be  of  a  full  habit;  and  should 
those  who  are  about  the  child  be  awaked  in  the  night  by  the 
noise  in  question,  let  them  as  they  value  its  life  not  await  the 
returning  morning  before  they  apply  for  help.  Nor  does  it 
form  part  of  our  design  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  those 
several  eruptive  disorders  consequent  upon  particular  infections, 
which  are  for  the  most  part,  but  not  exclusively,  the  diseases 
of  childhood  ;  but  before  we  close  our  observations,  we  think 
it  right  to  urge  upon  the  public  mind  the  immense  advantages 
of  vaccination  as  a  substitute  for  small-pox.  It  is  painful  to 
witness  any  thing  like  a  growing  feeling  of  objection  against  ac- 
cepting the  benefits  proffered  to  mankind  by  this  invaluable  dis- 
covery ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  country,  which  has  to 
boast  of  the  discovery,  affords  almost  tho  only  exception  to  its 
universal  and  grateful  admission. 

We  shall  here  introduce  a  pretty  long  extract  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Friedlander,  in  order  to  shew  in  what  estimation  the 
practice  of  vaccinating  is  held  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

'  The  small  pox,'  (says  the  author)  (  occasioned  at  one  period  the 
Vol.  VI.  N.  8.  2  G 
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death  of  one  out  of  every  seven  individuals  in  London,  and  afterward* 
its  victims  were  one  in  ten  or  thirteen.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  practice  of  inoculation  had  been  intra* 
duced  from  Turkey,  the  deaths  were  only  about  one  to  four  or  five 
hundred  of  those  who  received  the  infection  in  this  manner.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  general  mortality 
from  small-pox,  as  many  refused  the  advantages  of  inoculation,  and 
the  practice  itself  occasioned  the  poison  to  spread  much  more  ra- 
pidly and  generally.  England  lost  at  least  21,000  individuals  an- 
nually, from  a  population  of  little  more  than  9,000,000:  and  a  rough 
calculation  of  the  deaths  throughout  Europe  made  the  annual  number 
from  small-pox  alone  400,000.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  vac- 
cine matter  into  Copenhagen,  the  police  obliged  every  individual 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  ordered  an  immediate  isolation  of  such, 
who  by  any  accident  might  be  affected  with  the  small -pox :  the  con- 
sequence of  this  regulation  was,  that  not  one  death  happened  during 
the  space  of  an  entire  year.  This  measure  has  since  been  adopted 
rin  several  of  the  German  states,  and  particularly  in  Prussia,  in  which 
country  the  medical  police  always  meets  with  much  encouragement 
from  Government;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  wars  have 
a  good  deal  interfered  with  these  valuable  and  salu&ry  ordinances. 
Although  England  gave  birth  to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  it  did 
not  obtain  generally  in  London  till  1803.  From  a  census  taken 
of  the  number  of  deaths  by  small-pox  from  1788  to  1797  inclusive, 
the  numbers  appear  to  be  18,538.  From  1803  to  the  end  of  1812, 
we  find  them  only  1 1,532,  which  is  a  diminution  of  7,006  in  nine  years. 
In  1813,  only  898  fell  from  small-pox,  which  was  a  fourth  less  than 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding.9 

After  some  similar  statements  of  the  diminished  mortality  in 
several  deparments  of  France,  since  the  new  inoculation  has 
become  generally  practised,  our  Author  goes  on  to  say, 

« It  is  singular  that  in  Asia  and  among  the  half-civilized  inhabitants 
on  the  frontiers  of  Africa  and  America,  there  has  been  less  ob- 
jection to  the  practice  of  vaccination  than  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
The  governments  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  have  effected  a  total  extirpationfand  extinction  of  the  small- 
pox by  means  of  the  vaccine  inoculation.9 

And  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  could  the  world  be  brought 
universally  to  appreciate  the  value  of  vaccination,  the  small- 
pox virus  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  annihilated ;  and  na 
new  diseases,  as  is  suspected  by  some,  would  be  introduced  bj 
means  of  the  new  inoculation.  That  eruptive  affections  have 
followed  upon  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus  into  the 
systems,  must  bea! lowed ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  same 
consequences,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  followed  likewise  from  the 
inoculation  of  small-pox.  It  is  a  fact  altogether  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  former,  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  inquiry  ig 
concerned,  that  medical  observers,  and  even  those  whose  es« 
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pecial  province  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  cutaneous  and  erup- 
tive complaints,  record  not  the  increase  and  greater  virulence 
of  these  complaints  since  vaccination  has  heen  practised;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  their  diminution  in  number  and  comparative 
mildness  of  aspect.  And,  with  regard  to  the  permanence,  of 
vaccine  security,  we  have  not  only  all  analogy  and  precedent 
in  its  favour,  but  actual  and  absolute  facts;  for  in  no  instance  , 
has  the  constitution  of  those  persons,  even  advanced  in  age, 
been  susceptible  of  a  real  vaccination,  where  there  has  been 
full  evidence  of  their  having  been  thoroughly  affected  in  early 
life  with  the  genuine  vaccine  virus.  Let  us  then,  in  conclusion, 
hope,  that  the  good  sense  of  our  readers  at  least  will  prove 
a  sufficient  corrective  to  prejudice,  misconception^  and  mis- 
representation, upon  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  upon 
which  the  public  have  ever  been  called  to  decide.  We,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  be  suspected  of  making  such  an  appeal  with  thq 
feelings  of  partisans,  or  indeed  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  which  arise  out  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  incalculable 
benefits  which  would  follow  the  general  adoption  of  that  prac- 
tice we  are  thus  so  earnest  to  recommend  and  enforce. 

One  word  more,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstanding,  before 
we  finally  dismiss  the  present  topic.  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
the  objections  we  have  ventured  to  advance  against  the  inor- 
dinate and  fearless  evacuations  of  the  present  clay,  involve  the 
calling  in  question  ol"  the  propriety  of  decided  and  efficient  prac- 
tice in  cases  of  violent  diseases,  and  where  the  lancet  is  often 
used  to  determine  the  question  of  lite  or  death.  Not  so;  we 
are  no  friends  to  half  measures,  and  are  as  fully  convinced  as 
others  can  be  of  the  frequent  indispensableness  of  bold  practice. 
But  let  us  be  moderate  as  well  as  bold ;  and  let  us  recollect 
that  medical  men  are  conscientiously  called  upon  to  preserve 
constitutions,  as  well  as  to  qu re  complaints. 

Art-  VI.  Bertram  ;  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand ;  a  Tragedy,  in 
five  Acts.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Maturin.  Seventh  Edition,  8vo* 
pp.  82.     Price  4s.  6d.    Murray.     1816. 

HPHIS  tragedy  has  obtained,  upon  the  stage,  a  popularity 
-**  that  would  seem  altogether  undeserved.  That  the  Author 
has  strong  powers  no  one  can  doubt;  and  as  we  are  not 
uncandid,  the  reader'  will  find  in  the  course  of  our  extracts, 
passages  that  prove  him  to  have  very  strong  powers.  The  piece 
might  be  objected  to  for  its  want  of  drama,  ic  interest,  for  the 
bad  taste  of  its  poetry,  but  its  principal  fault,  (in  the  absence  of 
which  objection  indeed,  we  should  quietly  have  'eft  it  to  its  ' 
fate,)  is  its  vicious   and  abominable  morality. 

The  foundation  of  the  piece  is  love.  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  this.    Love,  the  tenderest  of  friendships,  has  been 

2  G  2 
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given  ua  by  a  kind  heaven,  as  Hie  sweetener  of  life,  (he  '  chie 
*  nuurislier  in  life's  feast.'  And  "hat  wonder,  then,  if  tUos« 
who,  from  possessing  stronger  feelings,  may  be  supposed  more 
susceptible  of  ttic  passion,  should  ever  bring  it  forward  as  most 
delightful  to  themselves,  and  most  acceptable  to  their  readers? 
We  know,  indeed,  that  soiue  moralists  have  objected  to  the 
perpetual  and  over-wrought  descriptions  of  love,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  throw  the  sickly  mistiness 
of  a  dream  over  the  sober  broad-light  realities  of  life.  Of 
this  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  little  danger:  sentimentality, 
moonlight,  and  green  tea,  may  be  the  complexion  of  a  few ; 
biit  far  the  greater  number  are  given  to  the  more  substantial 
vice  of  calculation  and  compound  interest.  All  for  luve  may 
be  looked  on  as  very  pretty  in  poetry  :  all  for  money,  we 
apprehend,  is   the  prevailing  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Some  critics  too  may  object  to  the  sameness  produced  by 
the  continual  introduction  of  love ;  and  from  one  who  was 
conversant  only  with  the  French  drama,  such  an  objection  would 
not  come  amiss.  In  truth,  we  know  nothing  so  fatiguing  as 
Xkeflamine*  6 terne lies  of  those  pet it-maitre  Greeks,  and  those 
marquis  Romans.  But  the  critic  has  studied  neither  nature 
nor  Shakspcare,  if  be  does  not  know  that  love  is  infinitely 
varied,  according  to  the  character  and  external  circumstances 
of  the  lover.  Love,  happy  in  being  returned, —  love  unrequited, 
— maddened  into  jealousy,— bereft  Df  its  object  by  death  ;— what 
a  diversity ! — still  to  be  eternally  diversified  by  the  eternal  dif- 
ference of  character.  Let  us  look  at  Shakspeare.  The  passion  of 
Juliet  or  Miranda,  unconscious,  romantic,  first-sight ;  that  of 
Imogen,  tender,  confiding,  resolute ;— that  of  Kosuliud,  sprightly 
and  sarcastic; — of  Ophelia,  gentle,  unresisting,  uncomplaining; 
— of  Desdcmona,  of  Beatrice,  of  Cleopatra  : — what  an  infinite 
variety  of  female  love  !  The  last  instance,  that  of  Cleopatra, 
is  the  only  one  that  we  remember  in  our  poet,  of  guilty  love  ; 
and  bow  is  this  one  managed  ?  Nothing  more  beautiful  and  be- 
witching than  this  voluptuous  queen  ;  yet,  with  all  this  beauty 
and  witchery,  her  vttter  worthlessness  and  false  -heartedness 
are  fairly  brought  out,  and  entirely  deprive  her  before  the  end  of 
tbe  Tragedy,  of  esteem  and  admiration.  Not  that  the  poet 
seems  to  be  reading  such  a  lesson,  but  facts  are  given  ac- 
cording to  nature,  and  the  reader  cannot  fuil  of  drawing  tbe 
right  conclusion.  Her  life  and  death  are  just  in  uuison  ;  both 
the  work  of  vanity,  caprice,  and   mad  ambition. 

It  is  in  this,  more  particularly,  that  our  Author  ought  to  have 
imitated  Shakspeare.  If  the  poet  has  not  suthYient  range 
among  the  varieties  of  pure  and  innocent  love, — if  guilty  passion 
must  be  painted, — let  it  be  painted  at  least  according  to  nature. 
Lot  us  see  the  modest  cliarius  of  the  innocent  maiden,  the  r  *  * 
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e^e,  the  healthy  glow,  changed  for  the  bold  front,  the  distem- 
pered flush  of  the  prostitute ;  the  gentle  gaiety  for  an  mi- 
feminine  laugh ;  the  fond  confiding  love  for  a  ranging  lawless 
appetite.  But  no  ;  it  is  too  much  the  taste  of  the  present  day, 
to  bring  forward  the  guilty  passion  of  a  wife  for  net  paramour, — 
and  fouler  abominations  which  we  dare  not  even  name, — not, 
indeed,  with  direct  admiration,  but  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  a  mixture  of  virtuous  remorse  and  high-toned  feeling,  that 
we  cannot  hate  the  crime.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  poet  does 
his  part,  the  crime  meets  its  punishment ; — the  poet  does  not 
do  his  part ;  oh,  he  basely  deserts  his  duty,  he  foully  prostitutes 
his  high  talent,  if  he  raises  one  thought  in  the  reader's  mind, 
that  he  dares  not  approve  and  cannot  reprobate.  We  do  not 
say — we  are  far  from  thinking,  that  any  female  shall  bq  so  led 
away  by  the  example  of  this  worthless  Imogine,  as  forthwith  to 
desert  a  true  and  noble  husband,  for  a  man  without  principle,  of 
no  feeling  but  for  himself:  but  this  we  say,  that  the  poet  who 
throws  around  such  a  character  the  charm  of  strong  feeling,  of  con- 
stancy in  love,  &c.  does  his  best  to  deprive  us  of  that  abhorrence 
of  sin  which  is  our  best  preservative  in  the  ways  of  virtue ;  and 
that  in  this  sense  '  the  thought  of  wickedness  is  sin,9 

Let  us  examine  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  Imogine.  She  is, 
'  first  of  all,  discovered  sitting  at  a  table,  looking  at  a  picture.9 
And  who  is  not  prepossessed  in  her  favour  by  a  soliloquy  so 
touching  as  the  following : 

€  Imo.    Yes, 
The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature, 
And  give  the  eye  of  distant  weeping  faith 
To  view  the  form  of  its  idolatry ; 
But  oh  !  the  scenes  'mid  which  they  met  and  parted— 
The  thoughts,  the  recollections  sweet  and  bitter— 
TV  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers,  when  they  lovedV- 
Who  shall  restore  them  ? 
Less  lovely  are  the  fugitive  clouds  of  eve, 
And  not  more  vanishing — if  thou  couldst  speak, 
Dumb  witness  of  the  secret  soul  of  Imogine, 
Thou  might'st  acquit  the  faith  of  womankind— 
Since  thou  wast  on  my  midnight  pillow  laid 
Friend  hath  forsaken  friend — the  brotherly  tie 
Been  lightly  loosed* — the  parted  coldly  met — 
Yea,  mothers  have  with  desperate  hands  wrought  harm 
To  little  lives  from  their  own  bosoms  lent. 
But  woman  still  hath  loved — if  that  indeed 
Woman  e'er  loved  like  me.'    p.  10. 

The  reader  doubtless  imagines  the  picture  to  be  that  of  an 
absent  lover  to  whom  the  lady  is  to  be  united ;  or  of  a  husband, 
if  she  be  married,  who  by  some  cross  fate  has  been  torn  from 
her.    The  lady  is  indeed  married,  '  the  wife  of  a  most  noble 
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1  honoured  lord  ;'   one  that  we  cannot  describe  so  well  as  in  the 
words  which  the  poet  has  put  into  his  mouth. 

*  I  have  no  skill  in  woman's  changeful  moods, 
Tears  without  grief  and  smiles  without  a  joy— 
My  days  have  passed  away  'mid  war  and  tod— 
The  grinding  casque  hath  worn  my  locks  of  youth ; 
Beshrcw  its  weight,  it  hath  ploughed  furrows  there, 
Where  time  ne'er  drove  its  share— mine  heart's  sole  wish 
Is  to  sit  down  in  peace  among  its  inmates — 

To  see  mine  home  for  ever  bright  with  smiles, 

'Mid  thoughts  of  past,  and  blessed  hopes  of  future, 

Glide  through  the  vacant  hours  of  waning  life — 

Then  die  the  blessed  death  of  aged  honour, 

Grasping  thy  hand  of  faith,  and  fixing  on  thee 

Eyes  that,  though  dim  in  death,  are  bright  with  love/    p.  51. 

Imogine  is  a  mother  too  :  hut  the  picture  is  not  her  hushandV, 
not  the  noble  Aldobrand's  :  it  is  Bertram's,  a  wretch  without  one 
good,  or  great,  or  generous  feeling  about  him ;  an  exile,  an 
outcast,  a  leader  of  banditti,  who  debauches  the  wife  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  murders  the  husband. 

The  poet  has  infinite  delight  in  dwelling  on  the  constancy  of 
Imogine' s  affection 

*  In  her  lone  bower  she  sat  all  day  to  hearken 
For  tales  of  him,  and — soon  came  tales  of  woe. 
High  glory  lost  he  recked  not  what  was  saved — 
With  desperate  men  in  desperate  ways  he  dealt— 
A  change  came  o'er  his  nature  and  his  heart 
Till  she  that  bore  him  had  recoiled  from  him, 
Nor  knew  the  alien  visage  of  her  child. 

Yet  still  she  loved,  yea,  still  loved  hopeless  on. 

*  Clot.     Hapless  lady !    What  hath  befallen  her  ? 

€  Imo.     Full  many  a  miserable  year  hath  past — 
She  knows  him  as  one  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  ; 
And  many  a  change  her  varied  life  hath  known, 
But  her  heart  none. 

In  the  lone  hour  of  tempest  and  of  terror 
Her  soul  was  on  the  dark  hill's  side  with  Bertram, 
Yea,  when  the  launched  bolt  did' sear  her  sense      ' 
Her  soul's  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him. 
Was  this  not  love  ?  yea,  thus  doth  woman  love.'    p.  12. 

'  They  said  her  cheek  of  youth  was  beautiful 
Till  withering  sorrow  blanched  the  bright  rose  there— 
And  I  have  heard  men  swear  her  form  was  fair ; 
But  grief  did  lay  his  icy  finger  on  it, 
And  chilled  it  to  a  cold  and  joyless  statue. 
Methought  she  carolled  blithely  in  her  youth. 
As  the  couched  nestling  trills  his  vesper  lay, 
But  song  and  smile,  beauty  and  melody,  ' 

And  youth  and  happiness  are  gone  from  her. 
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Perchance— even  as  she  is — he  would  not  scorn  her  . 
If  he  could  know  her^-for,  for  him  she's  changed ; 
She  is  much  altered — but  her  heart — her  heart.'    p.  13. 

*  Yea,  time  hath  power,  and  what  a  power  I'll  tell  thee, 
A  power  to  change  the  pulses  of  the  heart 
To  one  dull  throb  on  ceaseless  agony, 
To  hush  the  sigh  of  the  resigned  lip 
And  lock  it  in  the  heart — freeze  the  hot  tear 
And  bid  it  on  the  eyelid  hang  for  ever — 
Such  power  hath  time  o'er  me.'     p.  14. 

Now,  who  does  not  see — perhaps  we  might  say,  who  does 
not  feel,  the  effect  of  all  this?  The  direct  effect  is,  to  make  us 
look  upon  the  heroine  with  admiration;  and  if  she  could  give 
up  such  a  love  as  this,  and  generously  sacrifice  herself  and  her 
happiness,  for  her  father's  sake,  to  a  husband  whom  she  could 
not  love, — why,  the  greater  our  admiration  j  especially  as  she 
assures  us, 

c  I  am  no  desperate  wretch 
Who  borrows  an  excuse  from  shameful  passion 
To  make  its  shame  more  vile — 
I  am  a  wretched,  but  a  spotless  wife, 
I've  been  a  daughter  but  too  dutiful— 
But,  oh !  the  writhings  of  a  generous  soul 
Stabb'd  by  a  confidence  it  can't  return, 
To  whom  a  kind  word  is  a  blow  on  th'  heart— 
I  cannot  paint  thy  wretchedness.'  pp.  14-,  15. 

And  if,  after  her  marriage,  the  lady  still  indulges  herself 
with  the  recollections  of  her  faithful  lover,  still  holds  silent 
converse  with  his  picture,  still  gazes  on  the  moon,  and  finds 

'  How  sweet  it  is  to  tell  the  listening  light 
The  name  beloved, — ' 

the  more  the  pity,  to  be  sure; — but  who  can  blame  her?  nay, 
who  cannot  but  admire  her? 

But  how  does  an  honest  man  consider  the  business?  The 
passion  was  a  vile  one  at  the  first :  the  lady  sacrifices  to  her 
own  weakness  the  honour  and  happiness  of  a  noble  man ;  and, 
after  her  marriage,  deliberately  indulges  herself  in  the  adultery 
of  the  heart: — and  who  shall  wonder  that  that  of  the  person 
follows  ? 

This  is  a  very  homely  and  unpoetical  way  of  viewing  the 
subject ; — perhaps,  very  t>ld-fashioned ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  rather  more  right-headed  and  honest  than  the 
former. 

But  this  is  the  Author's  own  view,  it  will  be  said,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  '  pattern-man,'  the  prior. 

'  Art  thou  a  wife  and  mother,  and  canst  speak 
Of  life  rejected  by  thy  desperate  passjon— 
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These  banting  tears,  wrung  hands,  and  barakig 

Are  these  the  sign*  of  penitence  or  passion  I 

Thou  coaaest  to  me.  fur  to  my  ear  alone 

May  the  deep  secret  of  thy  heart  be  told, 

And  fancy  not  in  the  luscious  poison — 

Fond  of  the  misery  me  paint  «o  well. 

Proud  of  the  tacrrtice  of  broken  hearts, 

We  pour  on  hear'ns  dread  ear,   what  man's  would  shrink 

from— 
YiA,  Eule  a  merit  of  the  im :  ious  insult, 
Azfi  wrest  the  function*  of  mine  holy  office 
To  the  fou3  ministry  of  earthly  paction. 

*  /w:.  Whv  came  I  here,  I  had  desoair  at  home-— 
Where  shiii  the  wretch  resort  whom  Heaven  forsakes? 

4  Prior.  Thou  hast  forsaken  Heaven* 

Speed  u>  thy  c&Sje,  shut  thy  chamber  door, 
&nd  &s:  thy  «>—  by  ererv  solemn  vow 
Nener  t.%  '^c-'jC  copte  anion  with  that  object — 
If  sell  :hy  wishes  crrtradict  thy  prayers, 
If  scHI  thy  heart  **  responses  yield  no  harmony— 
Weary  :hy  sai»c  w;:h  agonies  of  prayer; 
On  the  cvvi  nurble  quench  thy  burning  breast: 
Number  with  e*erv  be.^d  a  tear  of  soul; 
Pre**  to  thv  heart  the  cross,  -nd  bid  it  banish 
The  form  tiiit  wo*iLd  uMsrp  it*  image  there— 

*  I xi o.     'tiz €***/*£  J  Oc  e  part  i  ng  word4 — 

*  Prior.  No,  rot  one  parting  look — 

One  parting  thought  1  charge  thee  on  thy  soul.'  pp.  37—  8. 

4  Good  sentences  amP  possibly  4  well  delivered,'  bat  likely 
to  produce  mighty  siudll  effect,  we  imagine,  on  an  audience 
already  seduced  by  the  beauty  ami  feeling,  and  constancy  of 
linogine. 

\Ve  come  now  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  piece ;  and  the  more 
willingly  because  we  would  believe  the  immorality  to  he  nothing 
but  u  consequence  of  this  bad  taste, — a  part  of  a  wrong  system, 
the  system  of  effect.  In  this  system,  the  consideration  seems 
to  be,  not  what  is  naturally  pleasing,  what,  being  according 
to  nature,  must  continue  to  please,  but  what  will  produce  a 
grand  sensation; — no  matter  how,  no  matter  what  the  sensa- 
tion is,  pleasing  or  impleading, — so  that  it  is  but  strong  enough, 
so  that  you  can  hut  take  away  the  reader's  breath,  and  make 
him  stare,  you  have  gained  your  point.  The  writer  does  not 
consider  that  this  sensation  is  something  like  Mr.  Gall's'  qua- 
lity of  grounds, — unexpectedness : — it  has  no  name,  indeed  no 
being,  at  a  second  perusal.  He  does  not  consider,  too,  that 
be  is  perpetually  increasing  the  difficulty  of  writing  on  this 
system;  that  readers'  nerves  are  hardening;  that  what  will 
produce  a  pretty  strong  shock  now,  will,  by  dint  of  repetition, 
pass  over  without  any  effect  at  all.    To  what  resource*  future 
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Byrons  ami  Maturins  may  be  driven,  it  is  not  for  unimpassion- 
ed  critics  like  ourselves  to  conjecture. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  old -fashioned  readers  as  are  content 
to  abide  by  lie  tamencss  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, without  any  direct  quotations,  to  explain  the  principles 
of  i his  new  system,  as  well  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
them  from  the  perusal  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  of  the  worst 
German  literature,  the  present  Tragedy,  and  certain  romances 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Family  of  Montorio,  or  the  Fatal  Re- 
c  venge.'  There  is  a  book  too,  which  we  are  told  is  the  rage 
at  present,  and  of  which  we  see  a  third  edition  advertised; 
but  its  surpassing  wickedness  prevents  us  from  making  any 
use  of  it.  If  Glenarvon  really  was  written  by  a  woman,  and 
a  woman  of  quality, — it  is  too  late,  we  fear,  to  feel  for  her, 
but  sincerely  do   we  feel  for  her  husband. 

The  hero,  formerly,  must  have  been  the  perfection  of  beauty 
and  virtue :  this  is  done  away  with  now;  he  needs  have  no 
one  virtue  under  heaven  but  strong  feeling  for  himself;  as 
many  vices  as  you  please,  but  all  of  a  colossal  magnitude  ; 
no  beauty  whatsoever,  but  then  his  face  must  be  such  as, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten;  and  he  must  be  very  des- 
perate, llis  eye  withers;  and  a  single  word  from  him  blasts. 
He  has  no  moderate  sensations  ;  —  his  bruin  must  be  on  fire, 
— or  his  breast  must  be  locked  up  in  ice.  No  pause,  no  breath- 
ing-time from  exquisite  feeling;  no  relief;  all  tumult  and 
tornado,  earthquake  and  cross  lightning;  or  again,  all  dumb 
despair  and  utter  desolation.  Every  one  of  his  words  is  em- 
phatic,— in  Italics, — with  three  notes  of  admiration.  He  is 
like  the  wanderers  in  the  halls  of  Eblis, — has  always  his  hand 
upon  his  heart.  He  never  weeps  ; — burning  agonies  have  dried 
up  the  fountains  of  his  eyes  long  before  the  time  that  he 
could  j)  re  tend  to  be  the  hero  of  a  romance;  bit  he  laughs, — 
a  hideous  laugh  of  phrensy.  He  is  thrown  at  midnight  on 
the  flinty  crajr,  and  bares  his  forehead  to  the  breeze;  or  he 
walks,  amid  the  terrors  of  conflicting  elements,  dashing  his 
clenched  hand  against  his  feverish  brow.  He  swears,  and  the 
more  dreadful  the  imprecations,  the  stronger  the  sensation 
produced  :  he  loves,  and,  to  come  round  to  our  original  point, 
the   guiltier  the  passion,  the  more  violent  the  shock. 

There  have  been  many  fashions  in  poetry; — none  of  any 
worth ;  for  what  every  one  can  imitate  can  have  no  merit. 
These  fashions  pass  away; — and  the  inimitable  alone  r*r 
mains. 

We  can  afford  but  a  line  or  two,  to  the  deficiencies  of 
this  piece  as  a  drama.  There  are  no  characters  of  conse- 
quence but  Bertram  and  Imogine.  These  we  have  already 
attempted  to  develop :    how  perfectly  unnatural,     anc^  there- 
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fore,  how  perfectly  undramatic  tfaey  are,  the  reader  must  ac- 
knowledge. There  is  scarcely  any  plot,  any  business:  what 
is  wanted  here  is  made  up  in  talk.  The  first  two  acts  the 
reader  may  get  through  pretty  well,  spite  of  an  old  Prior 
who,  at  sight  of  a  ship  sinking,  '  falls  into  the  arms  of  the 
'  monks.'  After  this,  he  may  read, — but,  we  imagine,  he 
will  hardly  be  able  to  feel  any  longer. 
~-        -     -  - — — — i — 

Art.  VIL  Relative  Responsibility.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Rev. 
J.  Leifchild's  Chapel,  Kensington,  September  7,  1815,  at  a 
Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  in  Connexion 
with  the  Old  College,  Homerton.  By  John  Innes.  8vo.  pp.  56. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Williams  and  Son. 

tTHHIS  is  a  Sermon  which  we  should  much  regret  to  have 
-*-  overlooked  amid  the  crowd  of  occasional  discourses  with 
which  our  table  is  loaded.  The  subject  should  procure  for  it 
the  attention  which  the  good  sense  and  instruction  it  contains 
deserve.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  not  been  brought  sufficiently 
forward,  and  pressed  in  all  its  important  bearings  on  the  con- 
sideration of  professed  Christians.  The  fact  on  which  our  re- 
lative responsibility  in  some  measure  rests,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  economy  of  the  present  existence;  and 
yet  few  persons  bestow  upon  it  any  but  a  very  superficial  at- 
tention. "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper,''  is  still  the  language  of 
the  spirit  of  Cain,  that  lurks  within  the  un regenerate  heart* 

The  whole  constitution  of  the  universe,  is,  as  Mr.  Innjra  re- 
marks, a  '  system  of  order,  dependence,  and  relative  advantage. 

*  Sin  indeed  has  deranged  the  world  in  which  we  live;  but  ori- 
'  ginally  the  whole,  composed   of  various  parts  "  fitly  framed 

*  "  together,"  was  one  perfect  production,  beautiful  for  its  har- 
'  mony,  and  glorious  for  its  utility.'  It  is  owing  to  this  de- 
rangement, the  traces  of  which  are  every  where  visible,  that 
any  part  of  the  economy  of  the  universe  appears  at  variance  with 
the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Benevolence.  That 
human  beings  should  be  in  some  respects  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  in  other  respects  subject, 
as  by  a  moral  necessity,  to  an  influence  little  short  of  physical 
power ;  that  not  only  their  temporal  condition,  but  their  dis- 
positions, and  character,  and  destiny,  should  be  placed  in 
some  measure  under  the  control  of  others;  that  this  relative 
dependence  should  prove  in  so  lamentable  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, disadvantageous,  in  consequence  of  the  power  or  in- 
fluence men  have  over  each  other  being  exerted  on  the  side  of 
evil;  and  that  circumstances  wholly  external,  and  for  which 
the  moral  agent  is  not  accountable,  should'thus  operate  as  bis 
bane:  these  are  considerations  which,  in  the  light  or  natural  re* 
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ligion,  must  appear  fraught  with  awful  mystery.  And  yet  this 
very  constitution  of  things,  had  not  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  marred  the  designs  of  God,  would  have  appeared  the  most 
perfectly  conducive  to  virtue  and  happiness.  It  is  hy  this  re- 
lative dependence,  that  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  virtuous  affections  of  our  nature.  It  is  its  relative 
advantage  that  gives  to  every  participant  in  existence,  a  de- 
finite value,  a  power  of  reciprocating  happiness.  This  de- 
pendence might  indeed  be  shewn  to  be  a  necessary  law,  noi 
only  of  our  animal  constitution,  but  of  all  social  beings  as  such. 
The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
momentous.  There  is  scarcely  a  human  being  so  insignificant 
or  so  degraded,  but.  he  is  the  subject  of  relative  responsibility. 
He  is  not  only  capable  of  benefiting  or  injuring  others  by  de- 
terminate acts,  but  he  is  constantly  receiving  as  well  as  emitting 
some  sort  of  moral  influence.  His  character  and  example  form 
a  definite  part  of  that  beneficial  or  pernicious  society  by  which 
those  around  him  are  likely  to  have  their  habits  influenced — a 
portion  of  that  moral  atmosphere  which  is  to  convey  health  or 
infection  to  others.  But  persons  are  too  apt,  while  they  over- 
rate their  importance,  to  under-rate  their  influence.  They  are 
equally  insensible  of  what  impressions  they  are  continually  the 
passive  recipients. 

Our  responsibility  as  it  respects  others,  has  however  some  ob- 
jects, in  reference  to  whom  the  obligations  of  duty,  and  the  means 
of  influence  we  possess,  although  they  may  seldom  occur  to 
the  mind  with  the  force  of  motive,  are  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 
Mr.  Innes's  Sermon  places  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
He  has  chosen  for  the  text,  Phil.  ii.  4.  "  Look  not  every  man 
ic  on  his  own  things ;  but  every  man  also  op  the  things  of 
"  others."  He  illustrates  our  responsibility,  as  it  respects  the 
use  of  our  talents,  in  particular  of  wealth,  of  influence,  and  of 
leisure;  and  as  it  respects  the  right  application  of  them.  The 
second  division  of  the  Discourse  is  occupied  with  demonstrating 
that  this  responsibility  actually  attaches  to  our  character.  We 
subjoin,  as  a  specimen* of  the  Sermon,  the  following  remarks, 
which  occur  in  proof  of  the  second  position. 

*  That  this  responsibility  is  actually  attached  to  our  character,  ap- 
pears, first,  From  the  arrangements  of  Providence.  At  first  view, 
what  a  mystery  does  Providence  present !  Wherefore  those  inequa- 
lities among  mankind  ?  Why  is  one  possessed  of  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver?  .Why  has  he  more  than  heart  could  wish,  while  another 
has  children  begging  bread,  and  there  is  none  to  give  them  ?  Why 
yonder  head  and  sole  support  of  his  numerous  family,  confined  to 
a  bed  of  disease,  perhaps  of  death,  while  the  merchant,  who  has 
already  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  has  health,  opportunity,  and  in- 
clination to  add  to  his  store?  Why  does  the  gospel,  with  all  its 
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heavenly  light,  visit  some  lands,  while  others  remain  "  in  the  region  . 
"  and  shadow  of  death  ?"  Why  this  sacred  volume,  universally 
needed,  and  calculated  universally  to  bless,  confined  to  a  few  nations 
of  the  earth  ?  My  brethren,  these  are  questions  which  we  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily answer :  they  contain  difficulties  which  we  cannot  fully 
remove.  The  subject  displays  divine  sovereignty.  It  is  part  of  a 
scheme  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  design  of  which  is  but  par- 
tially revealed.  When  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished, — when 
the  angel  shall  have  sworn  that  "  there  shall  be  time  no  longer ;" 
then  that  which  now  puzzles  and  confounds  us,  shall  loudly  call  for  our 
admiration  and  praise  ; — then  those  events  which  induce  the  Infidel  to 
cherish  a  hope,  that  "  God  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God  of 
"  Jacob  regard  it/'  shall  most  fully  demonstrate,  not  only  that 
divine  attention  was  given  to  human  affairs,  but  that  God  acted  on 

Srinciples  of  infinite  justice,  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  love; 
ut  there  is  one  reason  for  these  inequalities,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted,— it  is  contained  in  our  subject.  The  present  state  is  de- 
signed for  the  developeraent  of  character;  it  is  intended  to  call 
graces  into  exercise ;  and  different  circumstances  are  necessary  to 
elicit  and  exhibit  them.  Your  advantages  have  reference,  not  merely  v 
to  yourselves,  but  to  others.  You  were  blessed,  that  you  might  be 
made  a  blessing.  You  have  wealth  to  distribute f  bibles  to  circulate* 
truth  to  disseminate.  If  this  design  be  not  fulfilled,  the  mystery  of 
Providence  appears  not  in  the  inequality  of  the  distribution ;  but  that 
the  advantage  should  be  in  your  favour.  We  are  surprized,  not  that 
there  should  be  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  that  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence should  have  given  any  thing  more  than  merely  bread  to  eat 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  to  beings  too  ungrateful  to  appreciate  his* 
favours,  too  stupid  and  insensible  to  understand  their  design,  too 
selfish  and  depraved  to  appropriate  them  to  the  legitimate  purpose.9 
pp.  34? — 36. 

We  observe  an  erratum  that  obscures  the  sense  at  line  18,  of 
the  10th  page  ;  and  another,  of  less  importance,  at  line  12,  of 
the  27th  page.  These  should  have  been  noticed  at  the  end  of 
the  Sermon.  4 

Art.  VIII.  The  Gospel  committed  tojaiihful  Men.  A  Sermon  de- 
livered in  London  on  Thursday,  20th  June,  1816,  befoae  the  Sub- 
scribers and  Friends  of  the  Stepney  Academical  Institution.  By 
Thomas  Edmonds,  A.  M.  Button,  Is.  1816. 

fpHERE  have  been  times,  it  must  be  admitted,  when 
-■■  some  classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters  deemed  an  acade- 
mical education  superfluous  in  those  who  entered  upon  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  them  ;  and  when  they  contended 
that  the  Divine  teachings  they  had  received  as  Christians, 
superseded  the  necessity  of  human  instructions.  Those 
times  happily  are  past,  and  the  progress  of  general  information 
affords  a  sure  pledge  that  they  will  never  return.    There  may 
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indeed  still  be  a  few  persons,  who  obstinately  retain  this  vulgar 
prejudice ;  but  their  number  is  small,  and  their  character  ob- 
scure ;    and   they  belong  exclusively  to  that  order  of  beings, 
whom  *  no  weapon  can  penetrate,  and  no  discipline  can  tame/ 
The  number  and  high  respectability  of  the  academical  insti- 
tutions that  now  exist  among  the  various  denominations  of  Dis- 
senters, afford  the  most  convincing   evidence,  that  learning   is 
not  undervalued  by  this  numerous  body  of  Christians;  and  at 
the  same  time  refutes  the  calumnies  which  have  recently  been 
propagated  on  this   subject.      Though    they   cannot   boast  of 
richly   endowed   colleges,    of  royal  professorships,    or  of  lu- 
crative fellowships,  which  may  be  expected  to  operate  in  some 
degree  as  stimulants  to  literary    ambition,  the  annual  exami- 
nations that  are  usually  maintained  in  these  humbler  institutions, 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  our  most  distinguished  Universities. 
In  some  branches  of  literature,  the  un graduated  students  would 
be  found  to  follow  hard  after  the  most  successful  candidates  for 
collegiate  honours;   and  in  others  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  sacred  office  to  which  they  are  destined,  they  would  be 
found  to  have  far   outstript  them.    Among  the  numerous   but 
not   rival  institutions  of  this  kind  that   lay   a  claim  to  public 
patronage,  that  which  has  lately  been  established  at  Stepney, 
in  the  vicinity  of  .London,  is  not  the  least  important.     For  this 
Society  Mr.  Edmonds  pleads  with  much  warmth  of  feeling  in 
the    present  discourse,  which   is   published  at  the  request  of 
the  supporters  of  that  institution.     The  style  of  his  discourse 
is  plain,  nervous,  and  impressive ;  the  sentiments  are  judicious 
and   scriptural;    the   spirit    it    breathes    is  liberal  and  pious. 
The  Author  has  aimed,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  the  endeavour, 
to  compress  as  much  weighty  and  appropriate   advice  relative 
to  the  selection  and  education  of  Candidates  for  the  Christian 
Ministry,    as  could  be  comprehended  within  the  limits   of  a 
Sermon.     The  following  brief  extracts  contain  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  and  character  of  the  discourse,  which  is  founded  on 
2  Timothy  ii.  2.     In  offering  advice  to  Christian  Churches 
as  to  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  remarks, 

*  While  Christian  societies  direct  their  attention  to  the  supply  of 
the  church  with  teachers,  affording  every  facility  in  their  power  for 
accomplishing  the  wishes  of  such  as  with  a  holy  ardour,  chastened 
by  christian  humility,  desire  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  suffering 
themselves  to  be  determined  in  their  choice  by  no  mistaken  par* 
tialitics,  nor  undue  influence,  but  only  by  what  they  perceive  of 
piety,  benevolence  to  souls,  humility,  and  a  talent  for  instruction  a* 
far  as  is  ascertainable  ;  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  with  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  should 
not  be  too  young.     It  does  not  appear  natural,   even  under  the 
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most  favourable  circumstances,  for  mere  youths  to  become  the  in- 
structors of  others:  nor  is  it  wise  to  follow  with  unbounded  ad- 
miration, those  who  have  entered  the  pulpit  before  they  should  have 
left  the  school,  because  they  may  happen  to  be  able  for  a  given 
time,  to  speak  with  considerable  fluency  and  impression.  From 
young  men  engaging  at  too  early  a  period  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  or  even  in  preparation  for  it,  many  expectations  and  hopes 
have  been  defeated.  Their  principles  and  character  have  not  been 
sufficiently  formed  ;  and  by  the  inexperience,  weakness,  and  incon- 
stancy, incident  to  that  period  of  life,  they  have  not  un frequently 
been  betrayed  into  errors  of  sentiment,  or  of  conduct,  which  have 
involved  them  in  difficulties  inextricable*  Thus  they  have  dishonour- 
ed the  ministry  and  the  christian  profession,  and  have  severely 
wounded  the  hearts  of  their  own  friends,  and  the  friends  of  piety 'and 
truth.  But  even  when  no  such  lamentable  effects  may  follow,  when 
there  may  have  been  no  apostaces  in  sentiment,  or  serious  lapses 
of  conduct,  the  character  is  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  has,  with- 
out doubt,  in  many  instances,  sustained  lasting  injury,  from  the 
growth  of  that  vanity,  which  is  but  too  likely  to  be  nourished  by 
an  unnatural  elevation  to  the  ministerial  office,  anu  by  that  admi- 
ration and  applause,  which  people  *are  apt  so  injudiciously  to  be- 
stow on  the  appearance  of  talent  in  early  life.  Let,  then,  christian 
churches,  in  performing  that  part  of  their  duty,  which  consists  in 
introducing  persons  into  the  ministry,  be  influenced  and  directed 
by  the  Apostle's  exhortation  in  the  text.  "  The  things  that  thou 
hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  '  pp.  23 — 5. 

In  his  address  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  the 
preacher  makes  the  following  solemn  appeal  to  their  consciences. 

'  How  despicable,  my  brethren,  is  the  character,  and  how  awful 
the  state  of  him,  who  without  any  true  piety  of  heart,  any  love  to 
God,  or  to  men,  presumes  to  enter  upon  the  office  and  duties  of 
the  christian  ministry.  He  urges  others  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  while  he  is  insensible  to  his  own  danger.  He  urges  others  to 
consider  the  amazing  love  of  the  Saviour  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  though  it  has  produced  no  impressions  upon  himself.  He 
urges  others  to  regard  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
to  embrace  the  atonement  of  the  cross,  when  he  himself  has  no 
sense  of  its  value,  but  rather  tramples  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  counts 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing.  He  makes  others 
tremble  at  denunciations  at  which  he  is  himself  unmoved,  warns 
others  to  escape  that  perdition  to  which  he  himself  is  hastening* 
and  elevates  and  gladdens  the  hearts  of  many  by  animated  descrip- 
tions of  that  heavenly  rest  and  glory,  from  which  it  is  probable  he 
himself  will  be  excluded  for  ever.  He  insists  to  others  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  purity  of  heart  which  is  to  prepare  for  the  vision 
and  enjoyment  of  God,  while  he  himself  is  impure;  inveighs  against 
the  vanities  of  life,  but  is  in  his  heart  devoted  to  them  ;  impressively 
exhorts  others  to  mortify  those  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  he  indulges 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  while  with  apparent  earnest* 
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AC96  he  seeks  the  eternal  happiness  of  his  fellow*  men,  he  ensures 
his  own  condemnation,  and   accumulates  to  himself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.     Can  you  imagine,  my  brethren,  a  being  more 
contemptible,  or  a  condition  more  awful.'  pp.  26 — 7.  ~ 

After  having1  introduced  the  preceding  extracts  it  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add  our  most  cordial  recommendation  of  tbis 
Sermon,  especially  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
sacred  office. 

Art.  IX.  Alas! or;  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude:  and  other  Poems.  By 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  104-.  Price  5s.  Baldwin 
and  Co.     1816. 

IT  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Shelley,  to  let  him  give  his  own 
•*-  explanation  of  this  singular  production. 

'  The  poem  entitled c  Alastor,'  may  be  considered  as  allegorical 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the  human  mind.  It  re- 
presents a  youth  of  uncorrupted  feelings  and  adventurous  geniut 
led  forth  by  an  imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through  familiarity 
with  all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe.  He  drinks  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  is 
still  insatiate.  The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world 
sink  profoundly  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptions,  and  afford  to 
their  modifications  a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.  So  long  as  it 
is  possible  for  his  desires  to  point  towards  objects  thus  infinite  and 
unmeasured,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  self-possessed.  But,  the 
period  arrives  when  these  objects  cease  to  suffice.  His  mind  is  at 
length  suddenly  awakened,  and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  in- 
telligence similar  to  itself.  He  images  to  himself  the  Being  whom 
he  loves.  Conversant  with  speculations  of  the  sublimest  and  most 
perfect  natures,  the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his  own  imagi- 
nations unites  all  of  wonderful,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  or  the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
faculties,  the  imagination,  the  functions  of  sense,  have  their  re- 
spective requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding  powers  in 
other  human  beings.  The  Poet  is  represented  as  uniting  these 
requisitions,  and  attaching  them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in 
vain  for  a  prototype  of  his  conception:  .  Blasted  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave. 

*  The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual  men/    pp.  iii.'iv# 

We  fear  that  not  even  this  commentary  will  enable  ordnMlr.y 
readers  to  decipher  the  import  of  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  allegory.  All  is  wild  and  specious,  untangible  and 
incoherent  as  a  dream.  We  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss*  to 
convey  any  distinct  idea  of  the  plan  or  purpose  of  the  poem. 
It  describes  the  adventures  of  a  poet  who  *  lived'  and  *  died' 
and  '  sung;  in  solitude  :' — who  wanders  through  countries  real 
and  imaginary,  in  search  of  an  unknown  and  undefined  object ; 
encouuters  perils  and  fatigues  altogether  incredible ;  and  at  length 
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expires  '  like  an  exhalation,'  in  utter  solitude,  leaving  the  world 
inconsolable  for  a  loss  of  which  it  is  nevertheless  uncon- 
scious. 

The  poem  is  adapted  to  shew  the  dangerous,  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  that  morbid  ascendency  of  the  imagination  over  the 
other  faculties,  which  incapacitates  the  mind  for  bestowing  an 
adequate  attention  on  the  real  objects  of  this  '  work  day'  life, 
and  tor  discharging  the  relative  and  social  duties.  It  exhibits 
the  utter  uselessness  of  imagination,  when  wholly  undisciplined, 
and  selfishly  employed  for  the  mere  purposes  of  intellectual 
luxury,  without  reference  to  those  moral  ends  to  which  it  was 
designed  to  be  subservient.  This  could  not  be  better  illus- 
trated, than  in  a  poem  where  we  have  glitter  without  warmth, 
succession  without  progress,  excitement  without  purpose,  and 
a  search  which  terminates  in  annihilation.  It  must  surely  be- 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  some  such  inference  as  we  have 
supposed,  that  every  indication  of  the  Author's  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  aud  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  unless  the  following  be  an  exception. 

«  O  that  God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  now, 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever. 
Lone  as  incarnate  death!'    p.  47. 

Our  readers  will  be  startled  at  the  profanity  of  this  strange 
exclamation,  but  we  can  assure  them  that  it  is  the  only  reference 
to  the  Deity  in  the  poem.  It  was,  we  presume,  part  of  the 
Author's  plan,  to  represent  his  hero  as  an  atheist  of  that  meta- 
physical school,  which  held  that  the  Universe  was  God,  and 
that  the  powers  of  evil  constituted  a  sort  of  demonology.  He 
speaks  in  his  Preface  of  '  the  poet's  self  centered  seclusion9 
being  *  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  passion  pur- 
€  suing  him  to  speedy  ruin.'  '  But  that  power,'  he  adds, 
'  which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  world  with  sudden  darkness 
'  and  extinction,  by  awakening  them  to  too  exquisite  a  per- 
'  ception  of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a  slow  and  pouonou* 
'  decay  those  meaner  spirits  which  dare  to  abjure  its  dominion.' 
It  is  a  pity  that  in  his  Preface  Mr.  S.  had  not  avoided  such 
jargon 

We  shall  enter  no  further  into  the  Author's  theory,  nor  shall 
we  subject  his  poetry  to  minute  criticism.  It  cannot  be  "denied 
that  vt  ry  considerable  talent  for  descriptive  poetry  is  displayed 
in  several  parts.  The  Author  has  genius  which  might  be  turned 
to  much  better  account ;  but  such  heartless  fictions  as  Alastor, 
fail  in  accomplishing  the  legitimate  purposes  of  poetry.  In 
justice  to  the  Author,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract. 
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*  The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  v>ile  embosoms.     There,  huge  caves. 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  aery  rocks 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  an4  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poets  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Death* 
He  sought  in  Nature  s  clearest  haunt,  some  bank, 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.     More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate.     The  oak, 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arm*, 
Embraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  serpents,  clothe^ 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes$ 
With  gentle  meanings  and  most  innocent  wiles, 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  lore, 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net -work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day. 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  beautiful.     One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jessamine^ 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.     Through  the  dell, 
Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail, among  the  shades, 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen  ;  beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above, 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or,  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gate  of  Boon.9  pp.  S9-*S3r 
Vol.  VI.  N.S.  2  H 
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Art.    X.     A    Charge  delivered  to   the    Clergy  o) 

Gloucester,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  the  Year 
1816.  By  Henry  Ryder.  D  D  Hi  shop  of  Gloucester.  Second 
Edition,  no.  pp.  37-  Price  2*.  Payne,  &o.  London.  1-1  H. 
TIT'E  are  not  surprised  that  a  second  edition  of  this  Charge 
'*  should  already  be  called  for.  The  expression  of  his 
Lordship's  sentiments  on  several  important  topics  now  lie  fore 
the  public,  will  naturally  be  awaited  on  all  sides  with  curious 
or  anxious  impatience.  The  Bishop  has  evidently  felt  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  bis  situation,  and  the  present  Charge  is 
adapted  to  disarm  by  its  piety  those  whom  its  moderation  fails 
to  satisfy. 

The  first  part  of  the  Charge  consists  of  a  ireneral  exhor- 
tation, highly  impressive,  and  in  a  strain  of  affectionate  earnest- 
ness, on  the  responsibility  of  the  pastoral  oilier.  His  Lord- 
ship then  proceeds   to  offer  some  additional  admonitions  *  as 

*  suggested  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  limes;'  pro- 
fessing himself  to  be  distrustful  of  his  own  judgement,  but 
confident  that  the  motive  by  which  he  is  actuated,  entitles 
him   to  be  listened  to  without  prejudice. 

His  Lordship  considers  that  the  '  Form  of  Prayer  and 
'  series  of  public  services,'  are  '  chief  among  the  distinguished 

*  privileges'  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
lie  cites  with  great  approbation  die  remark,  the  author  ot  which 
is  not  named, 

*      <  That  if  we  were  to  compare   the  prayers  used  in    the    10,000 

•    Churches  of  the  counlry  during  each  sabbath   of  rhe   year,    with 

the  contemporary  prayers  in  the  other  places  of  worship,  we  should 

be  constrained  to  fall  down  upon  our    knees    and    bless    God    for 

the  Liturgy  oF  the  Church  of  England.* 

To  bless  God  for  whatever  we  deem  a  privilege,  or  value 
as  a  possession,  is  so  hounden  a  duty,  that  no  one  would  wish, 
by  unseasonably  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  occasion,  to 
interrupt  the  exercise  of  devout  gratitude.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Bishop  is  extensively  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
lity of  the  extemporaneous  services  of  other  churches.  If  be 
were,  much  as  Ins  educational  habits  would  mcliiie  him  to 
prefer  the  liturgical  form,  and  especially  that  form  which  he 
deems  '  such  an  affecting,  inspiring,  and  effectual  instrument 
'  of  communion  with  God/  we  feel  persuaded  that  he  would 
join  us  in  blessing  God  that,  under  some  circumstances,  there 
are  contemporary  prayers  offered,  in  which  the  reality  of  de- 
votion is  preserved,  how  imperfect  soever  the  form.  We 
say  this  with  confidence,  because  his  Lordship  himself  ad- 
verts to  such  circumstances  as  attending  the  public  um  of 
the  Liturgy. 
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*  The  service,  a  toilsome  ceremony— the  worshippers,  a  formal 
few— the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  prayers  manifested  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  power  of  Godliness  among  them— and,  above  all,  the 
•God  "who  heareth  prayer  grievously  offended  by  such  lip-service 
and  solemn  mockery.  The  prayers  used  from,  or  without  tne  heart* 
make  the  grand,  fundamental  characteristic  difference  between  a 
Minister  and  Congregation  who  are  holy  and  happy  and  those  who 
are  not9 

Among  the'  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  the  Bishop  with 
great  propriety  alludes,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  late  Anti- 
nomian  seceders  from  the  Episcopal    Church!  and    *  the  few 

*  who  may  yet  remain  in  it,  out  who.  adopt,  hi  some  measure* 
'  their   opinions  and  practice.'      After  citing  a  very  striking 

Sassage  from  the  Homily  of  Faith*  he  adds,  with  great  can- 
our  aud  piety, 

'  Beware,  then,  let  me  beseech  you  of  this  error,  which  how- 
ever it  may  have  sprung  up  upon  this  occasion,  in  well-intentioned 
and  pious  persons,  is,  we  must  fear,  but  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and 
an  awful  wresting  of  Scripture,  to  the  destruction  of  those  who 
hear.  While  in  every  discourse  you  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
leading  your  people  to  him,  as  the  needful,  the  only  Saviour  of 
their  souls,  all  sufficient  to  procure  them  pardon,  and  to  give  them 
grace ;  never  fait  to  press  tne  indispensible  necessity  of  maintain* 
ing,  and  the  tremendous  danger  or  neglecting,  good  works;  the 
necessity  of  "  living  unto  Him  who  died  for  us  "  '  p.  19. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  pious  Dissenter,  by  whom  the 
secession  to  which  his  Lordship  alludes,  has  not  been  Viewed 
as  an  event  deeply  to  be  deplored  as  fraught  with  extensive 
mischief;  and  we  rejoice  that  there  is  no  class  of  Dissenters 
whose  sentiments  have  been  found  sufficiently  to  approximate 
to  the  notions  of  these  deluded  men,  to  tempt  them  to  a 
coalition.  The  respectability,  the  fervent  zeal,  and  the  evi- 
dent sincerity  by  which  they  were  characterized,  led  tts  to 
cherish  the  hope,  so  long  as  it  was  rational,  that  either  their 
tenets  were  in  some  measure  misrepresented,  or  that  their  aber- 
rations from  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  Godliness, 
was  merely  (shall  we  say?)  a  paroxysm  of  orthodoxy  which 
would  subside  into  the  sobriety  of  truth.  But  the  event  has 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  all  good  men.  Proud,  dogmatical, 
intolerant,  and  rash  even  to  impiety  in  the  assertion  of  their 
ignorant  notions,  these  true  separatists  reject  alike  the  roost 
affectionate  expostulations  and  the  most  convincing*  arguments. 
All  preachers  of  Christ,  except  their  own  small  number,  are 
deemed  to  be  propagators  of  error,  as  '  detracting  from  the 

*  all  sufficiency  of  faith;'  while  they  themselves  exalt  above 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  a  meritorious  notion,  a  chimerical 
assurance:  as  if  by  this  assurance,  not  by  the  merits  of  the 
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Atonement,  they  secured  to  themselves  salvation.  The  Popish 
dogtna,  Crede  quod  edis>  $  edis,  is  not  so  absurd,  nor  half 
so  pernicious,  as  the  Antinomitfn  notion,  Crede  quod  credit, 
$  credit:  Believe  that  you  have  faith,  and  you  haVe  faith. 
Away,  as  good  old  John  Newton  used  to  say,  *  away  with  that 
*  assurance  that  sin  will  not  damp.' 

If  kindness  can  yet  avail  nothing  to  soften  down  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  these  seceders,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  their 
pride  will  not  be  exasperated  by  injudicious  opposition.  Scrip- 
ture, experience,  and  common  sense,  oppose  the  spread  of 
their  doctrines ;  and  as  to  those  who  love  error  tetter  than  truth, 
nothing  can  keep  them  from  erring.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  most  decided  testimony  be  borne  against 
their  caricatures  of  the  doctrines  of  grace;  doctrines,  which 
the  irreligious  will  be  glad  to  seize  this  occasion  of  maligning, 
as  resting  on  delusion  and  tending  to  licentiousness.  -Let  not 
any  persons  on  the  other  hand  shrink  from  the  open  arowal 
and  promulgation  of  those  doctrines,  because  they  aw  thus 
awfully  wrested:  this  would  be  to  give. up  the  truth  to  its 
enemies. 

The  second  error  to  which  the  Bishop  adverts,  is  connected 
with  the  recent  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  Regeneration. 
His  Lordship  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  term  Regenera- 
tion ought,  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  to  be  realise!- 
ed  to  the  Baptismal  privileges,  which  he  oonsiders  as  com- 
prehending 

'  Not  only  an  external  admission  into  the  visible  Church— not  only 
a  covenanted  title  to  the  pardon  and  grace  of  the  Gospel— fa 
a  degree  of  spiritual  aid  vouchsafed  ana  ready  to  offer  itself,  to 
ceptance  or  refection  at  the  dawn  of  reason/ 

Strange  as  this  language  will  sound  to  theologians  of. 
Ibrmist  schools,  we  have  had  occasion  to  shew,  that  the  sentiments 
of  Hooker,  and  of  those  writers  to  whom  be  appeals  as  rnrh  niastiril 
authorities,  were  not  dissimilar.  We  are  persuaded  that  so  far 
from  the'  controversy  referred  to,  being  an  event  to  be  depre- 
cated, it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  difference  of  sentkneat 
prevailing  on  this  subject,  should  be  brought  to  light,  nod  the 
question  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  evident  from  Us 
Lordship's  language,  that,  putting  aside  the  doctrine  of  the 
Liturgy,  sentiments  are  maintained  by  many,  even  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy,  respecting  Baptism,  which  are  not,  in  oar  opinion, 
countenanced  by  Scripture,  any  more  than  they  are  consistent 
with  sound  philosophy,  or  any  rational  system  of  theology. 

His  Lordship  solemnly  protests,  nevertheless,  against .' that 
<  most  serious  error  (which  has  arisen  probably  from  nTsllisf 
t  too  highly  the  just  view  of  baptismal  regeneration}  of 
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*  templating  all  the  individuals  of  a  baptized  congregation, 
'  converted :'  an  error  which  in  his  opinion  '  strikes  at  the  root 

*  of  all  useful  and  effectual  preaching.'  The  following  admo- 
nitions to  the  Clergy  will  be  perused  by  our  readers  Mth  the 
liveliest  satisfaction. 

'  It  is  your  part,  then,  "  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,"  and, 
without  venturing  yourself  to  assign  it  positively  to  any  individual, 
offer  to  each  character  his  portion,  which  he  may.  apply  to  himself* 
according  as  thus  instructed,  he  shall  perceive  his  state  to  be  in  the 
sight  of  God  Exalt  the  Saviour  before  the  eyes  of  him,  whose  cpn- 
science  bears  humble  witness  that  he  has  chosen  the  better  part,  as 
his  own  God  in  whom  he  has  believed  and  found  what  his  soul  re- 
quired. Entreat  such  a  man  to  rely  with  more  entire  dependence 
upon  His  ever- faithful  love;  to  watch  more  scrupulously,  lest  he 
prove  ungrateful  to  so  much  mercy,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  so 
freely  given  ;  and  to  labor  more  assiduously  in  all  the  means  of  spiri- 
tual benefit,  and  in  all  the  duties  of  private  and  social  life,  jn  order 
that  he  may  adorn  his  profession,  and  shew  that  he  has  not  received 
this  grace  in  vain.. 

'  Exalt  also  the  Saviour  before  those,  whose  consciences  must  bear 
a  contrary  testimony,  as  the  God  whom  they  have  hitherto  rejected, 
grieved,  and  provoked  from  day  to  day,  but  who  has  borne  with  them 
so  long,  and  still  waits  to  be  gracious ;  as  the  God,  however,  whose 
mercy  may  have  a  limit,  and  whose  countenance  may  be  about  to 
change. 

'  Exalt  him  in  all  his  offices  of  Prophet.  Priest,  and  King— in  all 
his  manifestations  of  love — in  all  his  exhibitions  of  power.  Compel 
them  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  what  they  are  now  without  Htm, 
and  to  anticipate  what  they  will  be.  Delineate  what  they  might  be 
with  Him  noto,  in  ail  the  comforts  and  joys  of  a  life  of  faith  and  duty; 
and  admit  them  to  a  glimpse,  as  far  as  revelation  warrants,  of  what 
they  might  then  enjoy  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever.  Thus,  by  evenr 
alarm  and  every  encouragement,  constrain  or  win  them  to  come  in 
true  repentance  and  lively  faith  to  the  Saviour,  and  receive  thejr  por- 
tion in  his  meritorious  atonement,  prevailing  intercession,  efficacious 
grace,  and  unspotted  righteousness;  if  peradventure  they  may  be  con- 
verted and  saved.  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye;  why  will  ye  die?  Why  will 
ye  not  come  unto  Him  that  ye  might  have  life  ?" 

'  Thus,  after  the  model  of  St.  Paul,  "  determine  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  your  people  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.9' 

*  Let  this  be  the  general  matter  and  strain  of  your  addresses.  It 
will  produce  no  crude  unqualified  statement,  no  dry  barren  theory  ,no 
visionary  conceits,  no  enthusiastic  impulses.  It  will  admit,  nay 
demand,  a  deep  and  accurate  developement  of  the  foldings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  its  inmost  motives.  It  will  allow  of  the  nidest 
adaptation  of  warning  and  encouragement'  to  each  varying  shade  of 
human  character.  It  will  accord  with  the  tenderest  and  most  discri* 
minating  care,  lest  you  should  wound  the  weak  and  needlessly  des- 
ponding conscience ;  lest  you  should  "  break  the  bruised  reed/'  and 
make  "  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made 
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sod."  It  will  require  the  most  particular  enforcement  of  moral  duties* 
in  ajl  their  detail,  and  in  their  highest  perfection.  "  Do  we  make 
void  the  law  through  faith  ^  God  forbid!  yea,  we  establish  the  law." 
The  whole  of  Scripture,  iu  didactic,  historical,  and  prophetical 
portions ;  its  articles  of  belief,  its  practical  precepts,  its  models  of  de- 
votion, will  all  readily  find  their  place  in  such  a  system,  and  perform 
their  respective  offices.  It  will  be  indeed  the  "  declaration  of  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,"  "  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,"  "  the  minis- 
tratiori  of  the  Spirit,"  the  preaching  that  will  be  "  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life,  or  of  death  unto  death."  '     pp.  24 — 26. 

The  Bishop  adverts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  bis  Charge, 
to  the  '  Societies  for  Religious  Charity,'  and  among  these,  to  the 
Bible  Society.  He  remarks  tbat  its  principle,  "  the  universal 
"diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,"  '  may  he  referred  directly  to  Scrip. 
'  tural  authority :'  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
"  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

'  The  revival  of  this  principle  is  coa-val  with  the  period,  and  con- 
tains the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Bible, 
almost  for  one  thousand  years  a  sealed  book,  was  professedly  unclosed, 
and  thrown  open  to  every  eye  that  would  see,  and  to  every  heart  that 
would  understand.' 

The  qualified  and  yet  decided  manner  in  which  his  Lordship 
avows  his  attachment  to  the  Bible  Society  as  *  the  glory  of  his 
age,  his  country,  and  his  Church,'  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
consistency,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  conciliate  those 
from  whom  he  '  venture*  to  differ.'  '  To  advocate  either  side 
'  of  the  question  vehemently  would,'  his  Lordship  remarks, 
'  neither  become  my  station^  nor  nccord  with  my  principles.' 

Art.  XL  Elements  of  Evangelical  Religion*  Lectures  delivered, 
before  the  Christian  Philological  Society,  in  which  several  impor- 
tant Differences  between  modern  Armenians  and  Calvmists  are  im- 
partially considered,  with  a  view  to  promote  mutual  Forbearance* 
By  Natli.  Rogers.     Royal  12mo.    pp.  32!-.  Williams  and  Son. 

IN  marking  the  "  Elements  of  Evangelical  Religion,"  Mr. 
*  Rogers  has  acted  judiciously  in  selecting  the  ground  of  a 
sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  origin  of  the  religious 
principle,  as  the  primary  and  most  important.  "  The  Death  of 
"  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,"  the  only  ground  of  a 
sinner's  acceptance,  forms  the  subject  of  his  first  Lecture ;  in 
which  he  considers  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  the  Jewish  atonements, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  Reconcili- 
ation by  a  Redeemer.  Without  entering  into  metaphysical  in- 
quiries, we  are  certainly  warranted  in  arguing,  thai  God  would 
Dot  bare  suffered  his  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  to 
have  been  made  the  sacrifice  of  human  guilt,  but  on  an  o 
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which  rendered  it  indispensable  to  the  glory  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections, as  well  as  infinitely  merciful  to  man. 

4  Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
'  Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
'  The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.' 

If,  indeed,  personal  repentance  and  amendment  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Divine  justice,  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  the  Divine  Being  should  have  appointed  the 
death  or  his  own  Son  as  the  medium  of  our  pardon.  The  ne- 
cessity of  the  Atonement  is  the  only  ground  of  its  credibility. 

Mr.  R.  reasons  very  forcibly  from  the  uncommon  dread  and 
perturbation  of  mind  with  which  our  Redeemer  met  his  suffer- 
ings, compared  with  the  conduct  of  saints  and  martyrs  under 
their  fiery  trials,  that  there  must  have  been  a  peculiarity,  in  the 
nature  of  his  sufferings ;  and  this  peculiarity  appears  in  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  :  "  The  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  ini- 
<'  quity  of  us  all."  The  weight  of  imputed  guilt  affords  the  only 
key  to  that  depression  and  agony  of  mind,  which  marked  his 
passion  ;  but  the  measure  of  his  sufferings  bore  no  relation,  as 
toproportion,  either  to  the  number  of  offences,  or  that  of  the 
offenders,  for  whom  his  expiation  was  to  avail. 

Op  this  subject  our  Author  thus  reasons : 

*  May  we  not  conclude  from  these  Scripture  testimonies  that  Jesus' 
Christ  voluntarily  became  answerable  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  and  that  his  death  is  to  be  considered  [as]  a  satisfaction, 
equivalent  to  the  actual  endurance  of  the  full  desert  of  sin  in  the 
persons  of  the  guilty.  By  an  equivalent  I  mean,  something  which  in 
justice  shall  be  deemed  equal  in  importance  and  value,  though  differ- 
ing in  kind.  I  have  no  idea  of.  calculating  the  measure  of  the  Re* 
deemer's  sufferings  by  the  exact  number  of  persons  who  shall  even- 
tually share  the  benefits  of  the  atonement :  as  if,  in  order  ib  have 
saved  more,  he  must  have  suffered  more ;  or  if  less,  his  sufferings  would 
have  been  diminished  in  proportion ;  this  sort  of  arithmetic  is  infinitely 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject  We  rattier  conceive  that  all  the  Sa- 
viour endured  would  have  been  necessary  for  a  proper  expression  of  dl» 
vine  justice  against  sin,  had  there  been  but  one  transgressor  to  rescue 
from  destruction;  so  great  an  evil  is  human  crime.  And  had  there 
been  as  many  worlds  to  save  as  there  are  individuals,  he  would  have  had; 
do  need  to  suffer  more ;  so  Infinite  is  the  merit  of  his  death  '  pp  5%  £4f 

The  second  Lecture  considers  '  the  necessity  of  Divine  in*  , 
'  fluence  arising  from  human  inability.'  The  writer  compare* 
the  systems  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  President  Edward^ 
giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter..  Both-  Calvinist* 
and  Arminians,  he  remarks,  at  least  those  of  the  latter  Who 
are  considered  as  evangelical*  equally  admit  the  4opravity  of 
human  nature ;  Cjdvnusts  4*>  not  deny  Jhe  freedom,  of  ita  will, 
npr  Arminians  its  perversity  ^  and  both  agree  '  That  the  grace 
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'  of  God  in  its  operation  on  the  heart  is  always  the  first  mover 
1  in  the  business  of  human  salvation/  p.  103.     The  origin  of 
the    Religious  principle,  is  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be 
from   God,  though  it  is  represented  under  a  different  aspect. 
But  if  it  originate  in  Divine  influence,  it  must  be  under  one 
or  other  of  the  following   circumstances:  cither,    1.  efficacious 
Grace  is  bestowed  on  some  men  ouly,  and  that  according  to 
the  Divine  sovereignty ; — which   is   the  Calvinistic   Doctrine, 
resting  our  Salvation  wholly  on  the  will  of  God;  or,  2.  The  same 
Grace  is  given  to  all ;— -which  is  the  Anninian  notion  ;  and  one 
improves  this  grace  while  another  rejects  it,  and  thus  die  turn* 
ing  point   of  man's  salvation   is   made  to  depend  simply   on 
his  own  will,  and  he  maketh  himself  to    differ;   or,  thirdly* 
Grace,  or  spiritual  influence,  is  communicated  to  the  minds  of 
men  in  different  degrees.     But  if  the  degree  communicated  be 
efficient  for  the  renewal  of  the  heart,  independent  of  the  hu- 
man will,  then,  the  subject  of  that  efficient   grace  is  in  the 
same  predicament  as  uuder  the  first  supposition:   he  is  con- 
verted by   Grace  only.     If  the   bestowment  of  this   influence 
only  places  him  in  a  situation   of  saloability,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  if  it  be  only  a  means  which  the  exercise  of  his  will 
is  necessary  to  render  efficacious, — and  if  that  measure  of  in- 
fluence is  withheld  which  should  actually  avail  for  his  salvation, 
then  Grace  ceases  to  be  Grace.     And  if  this  efficient  degree 
be  bestowed   on  one  and  withheld  from  auother,  the   Divine 
sovereignty  is  no  less  manifest  than  on  the  Calvinistic   repre- 
sentation.    Between  the  degree  of  Grace   "hich  84Yes,   and 
that  supposed    degree   whioh   is  not  efficacious  for  salvation, 
the  difference  is  as  absolute,  as  between  the  bestowment  and 
the  withholding  of  any  gracious  influence.     Only,  the  difficulties 
attending  the  awful  subject,  are,  on  the  Anninian  hypothesis, 
immeasurably  aggravated. 

The  notion  that  it  is  some  way  partial  and  cruel  that  one 
should  be  saved  and  another  left,  must  go  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  one  has  some  degree  of  claim  ;  otherwise,  there  can 
be  no  more  injustice  or  impropriety  in  the  giving  of  grace  to  one, 
and  not  to  another,  than  in  giving  more  grace  to  one  than  to 
another.  Where  a  number  of  criminals  equally  merit  punish- 
ment, there  can  be  no  cruelty  or  injustice  in  sparing  one  and 
leaving  the  other  to  his  desert. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  gift  of  a  degree  of  grace  to  all, 
is  necessary  to  justify  God  in  the  condemnation  of  any ;  and 
that  in  fact  without  this,  man  could  not  be  the  fit  subject  of 
reward  or  punishment. 

*  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  (says  our  Author,)  the  grace  of  God 
is  made  the  ground  of  accountability :  consequently,  if  there  he 
any  point  of  tune  before  a  man  receive  this  grace,  be  cannot  be  aq 
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accountable  creature;  of  course,  whatever  have  been  his  actions, 
he  cannot  be  blameable :  and  were  he  to  die  in  this  state,  he  must, 
at  least,  be  exempt  from  punishment  in  the  eternal  world.  What  a 
happy  thing  then  would  it  be  for  the  greater  part  of  men  who  live  to 
maturity,  if  this  grace  were  not  imparted  to  them,  seeing,  in  that 
case,  they  would  be  eternally  innocent.  And  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  that  ever  the  Almighty  should  have  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world,  to  procure  and  establish  a  constitution  of  things, 
so  awful  in  its  consequences  !'  pp.  116,  17- 

Mr.  R.'s  third  Lecture  is  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
conversion,  in  which,  though  there  is  much  to  commend,  we 
find  somethings  obscure  and  objectionable.  Mr.  R.  insists  on 
a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul,  independent  of  its 
active  powers. 

'  If  we  understand  that  the  Spirit  acts  upon  these  powers,* 
(viz.  the  understanding  and  the  affections,)  we  shall,  he  says, 

*  have  a  very  erroneous  idea,  that  will  lead  far  astray  ;'  that  is,  will 
lead  us  to  suppose  either  that  Qivine  graee  uses  '  constraint  in 
'  conversion,'  or  that  'antecedently  man  gives  his  consent  to 

*  be  converted. '  But  how  these  inferences  follow,  we  discern 
not.  If  by  constraint  be  intended,  the  mind  being  influenced 
by  Divine  illumination  to  *  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  itff 
such  constraint  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of  roan, 
and  the  work  of  God ;  and  indeed  Mr.  R.  confesses  that  to 
speak  of  the  Spirit  enlightening  the  understanding,  renewing 
the  will,  and  regulating  the  affections,  is  all  very  correct; 
how  then  can  the  supposition  that  the  Spirit  acts  upon  these 
powers — (  lead  us  astray  ?'  When  the  Spirit  enlightens  thfe 
understanding,  renews  the  wilt,  and  regulates  the  affections, 
does  he  not  act  Upon  those  powers  ?  or  is  it  possible  to  enlighten, 
to  renew,  to  regulate  them,  without  acting  on  them  ?  Here 
we  think  the  worthy  Lecturer,  by  attempting  to  be  metaphy- 
sically accurate,  has  involved  himself  iu  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction. In  Note  13  (p.  270,  &c.)  referring  to  this  passage, 
he  claims  support  from  the  respected  names  of  Owen,  Ed- 
wards, and  Fuller.  Dr.  Owen  says,  '  there  is  not  only  a 
'  moral,  but  a  physical  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  on 
'  the  mind ;'  but  this  operation  he  explains  as  producing  in  us 
€  the  will  of  conversion  to  God' — but  do  we  will  independently  of 
the  understanding  and  the  affections  ?  His  second  authority  will 
by  no  means  support  this,  for  President  Edwards  uniformly 
maintains  that  the  will  is  under  the  governance  of  motives.  Mr. 
Fuller,  indeed,  affirms  that  *  a  spiritual  perception  of  the  glory 
1  of  Divine  things  appears  to  be  the  first  sensation  of  Divine 
'  things  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious ;  but  it  is  not  the  first 
'  operation  of  God  upon  it.9  In  fact,  our  spiritual  sensations 
are  not  the  Spirit's  operations,  but  the  effects  of  them  ;  it  is  the 
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illuminating  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  understanding  which 
produces  that  perception,  just  a*  it  is  the  light  of  the  sun  con- 
veyed to  the  eye,  which  produces  that  sensation  called  seeing. 

Mr.  R.  as  we  conceive,  is  more  successful  in  combating  the 
idea  of  a  suspension  of  the  will  iu  conversion,  in  which, 
however,  he  refutes  his  own  hypothesis ;  for  if  the  will  be  not 
suspended,  it  must  be  influenced,  and  influenced  in  the  only  con- 
ceivable way — by  motives.  It  is  by  a  view  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  mind  is  guided  to 
reject  the  one  and  embrace  the  other.  We  have  no  i'dea  of  piety 
without  motive. 

We  recommend  Mr.  R.  to  review  this  part  of  his  work  with 
care,  should  he  have  to  prepare  a  second  edition.  We  think 
highly  of  the  work  in  general,  as  exhibiting  piety  and  talents. 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface  presents  to  us  the  por- 
trait of  a  sincere  inquirer. 

'  The  more  I  looked  into  the  subject,  the  more  I  discovered  my 
own  deficiency.  I  had  received  the  current  statements  of  these  im- 
portant matters,  but  when  I  endeavoured  to  understand  them,  they 
were  without  meaning.  I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  I  had  before  re* 
ceived  erroneous  ideas,  for  the  fact  is,  I  had  never  received  any  ideas 
at  all.  But  the  subject  was  too  momentous  to  be  forgotten.  From 
the  first  hour  of  its  awakening  my  attention,  it  was  never  absent 
from  my  thoughts.  I  read  every  thing  that  came  within  my  feach, 
I  enquired  of  all  that  could  give  me  information ;  truth,  and  truth 
alone,  was  the  object  of  my  pursuit,  and  whether  it  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  my  former  vague  surmises,  or  with  this  or  that  par- 
ticular system  of  men,  was  to  me  of  no  consideration.  Truth  I 
was  in  quest  of,  and  Truth  I  was  determined  to  follow,  wherever  it 
should  lead  me.  Shall  I  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  present  result  ?  1  do  say  so  with  the  most  unhesitating  con- 
fidence, it  being  my  most  decidec  .conviction  that  what  I  have 
advanced  is  not  merely  true,  but  that  it  is  most  important  truth ;  in- 
timately connected  with  the  prosperity  of  genuine  piety  and  practical 
religion,  which  none  can  sincerely  receive  without  being  so  much  the 
happier  and  the  better  man.  The  studies  therefore  which  have  led 
me  to  these  conclusions)  I  esteem  the  most  valuable  that  ever  en- 
gaged my  attention.9 

The  notes  are  partly  collected  from  the  most  valuable  theolo- 
gical writers,  and  partly  original.  In  the  last  (p.  299)  he  suc- 
cessfully combats  the  strange  notion  of  Montesquieu,  that  tho 
Divine  foreknowledge  is  merely  a  capacity  of  knowing,  and 
maintains  with  considerable  ability  "  the  modern  Calvinism"  of 
Doddridge,  Williams,  and  Fuller. 
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Art.  XII.     Winter  Evening  Recreations  at  M— — .     12mo.  pp.  136* 

Price  8s.  6d.     Hatchard.  1816. 

Tl^E  sometimes  find  ourselves  at  a  loss,  with  regard  to  publi- 
~*  cations,  the  design  of  which  is  obviously  good,  but  the 
execution  objectionable,  whether  to  pass  them  over  in  silence, 
or  to  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  public  at  the  expense  of  what  may 
seem  an  invidious  and  unnecessary  exercise  of  criticism.  Pious 
intention  may  be  deemed  sufficient  with  many  readers  to  redeem 
a  thousand  faults ;  and  certainly,  as  it  respects  the  character  of 
the  author  in  the  estimation  of  private  friendship,  it  ought  to 
outweigh  all  the  minor  defects  of  taste  or  genius.  But  is  an 
injudicious  publication  to  be  considered  as  altogether  harmless, 
because  the  subject  is  religion,  and  the  motive  of  the  writer 
blameless  ? 

Two  thirds  of  this  little  volume  are  occupied  with  '  a  tale.* 
We  have  no  objection  to  tales  as  such,  and  certainly  none  to 
tales  of  a  religious  character,  such  as  Display,  or-Saneho. 
Religious  tales  are  perhaps  the  best  antidote  to  irreligious  tales. 
But  then,  it  is  not  many  individuals  that  are  competent  to  9et 
about  designing  fancy  portraits  of  Religion,  and  fancy  sketches 
of  human  character.  We  fear  that  there  is  some  danger  lest 
the  Sanchos,  and  Dairyman's  Daughters,  and  other  deservedly 
popular  little  works  of  the  day,  should  lead  to  an  inundation  of 
tales  descriptive  and  sentimental,  in  imitation,  which  so  far  as 
they  present  false  views  of  life,  give  an  undue  prominence  to 
incident,  and  vitiate  the  imagination,  would  prove  scarcely  less 
pernicious  than  the  forbidden  productions  of  the  circulating  library. 
Religious  novels  are  dangerous  things.  They  may  abound  with 
pious  sentiment,  but  in  the  correct  exhibition  of  right  principle 
they  too  often  fail.  In  the  endeavour  to  present  religion  in  a 
form  attractive  to  the  imagination,  its  authoritative  claims  on 
the  heart  and  its  essential  character,  are,  perhaps,  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  Or  the  efficacy  of  religion  and  the  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  religious  principle,  are  connected  with  particular 
combinations  of  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence.  Religious 
instruction  is  best  conveyed  in  the  simple  form  of  precept,  and 
by  a  reference  to  the  definite  standard  of  inspired  truth.-  But  if 
example  furnish  the  text,  let  it  be  without  the  gloss  of  the 
novelist. 

The  tale  in  this  little  volume  is  improbable :  this  is  its  least 
fault.  There  is  no  delineation  of  character, — no  propriety  ob- 
served in  the  narration.  Emma,  '  an  heiress  and  a  beauty,* 
walks  alone  on  the  sea-shore  at  twilight;  and  ventures  by 
herself  up  stairs  in  a  retired  cottage  which  she  had  no  right 
to  enter !  The  quotations  from  Scripture,  which  are  introduced 
in  injudicious  profusion,  are  sometimes  much  misapplied  and 
even  perverted,  as  in  p.  5.    The  language  bears  marks  of  a 
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juvenile,  and  we  suspect  a  feminine  band.  The  narrative  doe* 
credit  to  the  writer's  feelings,  but  the  extreme  immaturity  of 
judgement  it  displays,  renders  its  tendency  very  doubtful.  It 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  circulate  beyond  the  village 
circle  of  friends,  for  whose  entertainment  it  was  composed. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  religious  poetry* 

-  ■  -  -         -  i 

Art.  XIII.  A  Year  in  Canada,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ann  Cuthbert 
Knight,  pp.  126.  12mo.  Price  5s.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 
London.     1816. 

HPHE  principal  poem  in  this  small  volume  is  purely  descrip- 
-*-  tive.  It  exhibits,  however,  considerable  command  of  poetic 
language,  and  is  evidently  written  by  a  person  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  susceptible  feelings.  The  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  of 
the  Canadian  Peasants,  the  seasons  and  their  attributes,  with 
appropriate  reflections,  occupy  about  a  hundred  Spenserian 
stanzas  of  a  very  harmonious  construction,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  specimen. 

'  Ere  long,  a  nobler  Muse,  on  loftier  wing, 
May  seek  those  shades,  and  every  charm  unfold. 
That  spreads  its  beauties  in  the  fleeting  Spring, 
Or  Summer's  blush,  or  Autumn's  locks  of  gold; 
O'er  the  broad  lakes  on  daring  pinion  sweep, 
Or  with  bold  step  the  forest-path  explore, 
Where  to  Niagara's  resounding  steep 
Rolls  the  proud  streanj,  and  down  with  thund'ring  roar, 
Flings  his  white  dashing  waves,  and  shakes  the  trembling  shore.' 

'  Not  such  the  Minstrel's  skill,  nor  such  the  lay, 
No  classic  grace  adorns  these  simple  strains ; 
'Twas  but  the  passing  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Who  view'd  with  ling'ring  glance  yon  verdant  plains, 
Who  haply  found, — ev'n  in  that  foreign  clime, 
Some  fleeting  hours  that  live  in  Mem'ry's  view, 
"  In  colours  mellow'd,  not  impaired,  by  time," 
Some  artless  friend,  that  wept  to  bid  adieu, 
Who  with  unpractised  hand  the  changeful  picture  drew. 

<  Back  to  those  scenes  the  dream  of  Fancy  stole, 
And  many  an  hour  unfelt  has  wandered  by. 
The  vision  fades,  the  winds  of  winter  roll 
Its  darkest  clouds  athwart  yon  lowering  sky ; 
And  not  a  beam  of  radiance  shines  on  nigh, 
Or  gaily  sports  o'er  ice-clad  proves  below ; 
Nor  traine,  nor  passing  sleigh  salutes  the  eye: 
Unfetter'd  here  the  rush-crown'd  streainlets  flow, 
-*And  Scotland's  dark  brown  heath  peeps  through  the  4rift*d 
snow.'    p.  61. 

A  legendary  tale,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  verses  conclude  this 
unassuming  volume,  which  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  favour* 
able  idea  of  Mrs.  Knight's  abilities. 
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Art.  XIV.  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Investigating  the  Causes  of 
the  Alarming  Increase  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Metropolis* 
8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  Conder.  1816. 

npHERE  is,  certainly,  at  the  present  period,  the  appearance 
•*■  of  a  peculiar  conflict  between,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
energies  of  moral  good  and  those  of  moral  evil.  On  the  one 
hand  is  displayed  a  combination  of  exertion,  unexampled,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  melioration  of  society,  by  every  scheme 
that  the  ingenuity  of  benevolence  can  devise :  while,  it  seems 
as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  evil 
principles  of  mankind,  and  that  all  the  latent  humours  of  the 
social  system  were  displaying  themselves  with  unnatural  activity 
and  virulence.  The  contrast  is  strange  and  appalling  between 
the  increase  of  educational  institutions,  the  operations  of  Bible 
societies;  the  labours  of  evangelical  teachers,  and,  the  increase 
of  pauperism,  the  multiplication  of  criminal  offences,  in 
many  instances  characterized  by  unusual  enormity,  and  that 
peculiar  feature  of  the  times,  the  spread  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  coincidences  ?  Are 
we  to  imagine  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  education  and  re* 
ligious  instruction  of  the  lower  classes, .  has  in  the  remotest 
degree  favoured  the  growth  or  perpetration  of  crime  ? — Or  re- 
jecting a  supposition  so  monstrous,  shall  we  infer  that  all  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made,  have  been  ill-directed,  or  of 
slight  utility  ?  Some  indeed  of  the  opponents  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety have  not  scrupled  to  adduce  the  multiplication  of  crime, 
as  a  proof  of  the  inutility  of  Bible  Associations,  and  have 
seemed  to  feel'  even  a  sort  of  complacency  in  the  argument* 
But  do  not  the  facts  supply  us  with  this  reflection*  rather,  ay 
the  only  rational  inference,  that  the  Almighty,  working  by 
human  agency,  has  caused  all  these  simultaneous  exertions  to 
originate  at  a  period  at  which  the  political  circumstances  of 
society  render  them  not  only  peculiarly  seasonable,  but  the 
only  adequate  means  of  counteracting  the  secret  mischiefs  that 
tend  to  the  disorganization  of  the  social  system  ? 

There  are  certainly  causes  to  which  the  degeneracy  of  public 
morals  may  in  great  measure  be  referred :  but  these  causes  are 
not  such  as  would  strike  a  superficial  observer,  who  dwells  only 
on  some  obvious  coincidence  of  circumstances.  To  ascertain  these 
causes,  and  to  define  them  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  case 
will  admit  of,  are  among  the  most  laudable  services  to  which  the; 
industry  and  intelligence  of  benevolent  individuals  can  be  di- 
rected. Investigations  of  this  kind,  which  can  be  successfully 
conducted  only  by  individuals,  lead  in  the  most  direct  way  to 
the  remedy  and  prevention  of  the# evils  to*  which  they  relate. 

The  suUjeot  whiqh  has  employed  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  who  present  this  Report,  is   of  unspeakable  im- 
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portance.  It  relates  to  an  evil  of  the  most  threatening  aspect, 
the  prevalence  of  which  forms  a  lamentable  peculiarity  of  the 
present  times.  The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  have  been  ne- 
cessarily confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  metropolis,  in 
which  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  to 
a  very  alarming  extent.  A  system  is  in  operation  by  which  the 
young  offenders  are  organized  into  gangs,  having  their  regular 
houses  of  resort,  where  they  plan  their  enterprises,  and  after- 
wards divide  the  produce  of  their  plunder.  It  is  believed,  that 
within  the  metropolis,  some  thousands  of  lads  of  this  description, 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  at  this  time  living  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime. 

But  it  is  not  in  London  only,  that  the  recent  increase  in  the 
number  of  delinquents  '  who  at  a  very  early  age  have  been 
'  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,'  has  attracted  the  public  attention. 
The  Magistrates  of  Warwick  have  taken  cognizance  of  this 
circumstance,  and  have  been  forward  in  bestowing  consideration 
on  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil.  The 
Committee  of  the  Society  established  in  London,  have  cir- 
culated extracts  from  a  Charge  delivered  by  Judge  Dallas  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  at  the  last  Summer 
Assizes,  alluding  to  these  measures, — a  Charge,  which  de- 
serves to  have  given  to  it,  the  most  extensive  publicity,  and 
the  warmest  encomiums. 

'  That  the  number  of  offences  has  increased  of  late,'   the 
Judge  remarks,  '  may  appear  to  those  who  are  apt  to  take  a 
'  gloomy  view  of  things,  to  proceed  from  a  degenerate  state  of 
'  morals,  characterizing  the  times  in  which  it  is  our  lot  to  live. 
'  But  in  whatever  degree  this  degeneracy  may  exist,  and  how 
'  far  it  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  crimes,  it 
'  cannot  be  considered  as  the  only  source,  unless  we  choose  to 
'  overlook  other  and  weighty  causes  co-operating  in  degree. 
'  The  encrease  of  our  population — the  extent  of  our  trade— the 
'  progress  of  our  manufactures,  though  now  unfortunately  sub- 
'  jeeted  to  what  I  trust  may  prove  but  a  temporary  stagnation — 
*  the  shocks  and  revulsions  to  which  all  human  establishments 
'  are  liable— the  passage  from  one  state  of  things  to  another, 
'  in  which  the  evils  of  life  are  apt  to  crowd  and  take  their 
'  stand — all  these,  in  their  several  proportions,    undoubtedly 
'  contribute  to  fill  our  prisons  and  occupy  our  courts.     But 
'  besides  these  general  causes,  there  may  be,  and  certainly  there 
'  are,  peculiar  practices  which  add  greatly  to  this  unfortunate 
"  encrease;  and,  of  these,  one  of  the  most  formidable  as  well 
'  as  the  most  deplorable,  is  the  system  of  training  up  children 
'  of  both  sexes  to  the  practice  and  perpetration  of  every  species 
»  of  crime. 

'  But  of  these  swarms  of  youthful  offenders  who  infest  our 
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streets,  and  invade  our  dwellings,  though  we  are  obliged 
almost  hourly  to  punish  their  offences,  who  is  there  that  can 
withhold  compassion  from  their  fate?  For  what,  I  might 
almost  ask,  is  the  intrinsic  guilt  of  a  miserable  boy  or  girl, 
brought  up  from  infancy, so  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  or  if  able  to  distinguish,  trained  and  tu- 
tored by  those,  to  whose  control  and  command  they  are 
subject,  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  and  even  to  feel 
a  pride  and  emulation  in  the  dexterous  practice  of  almost 
every  fraudulent  and  felonious  act  ?  To  such  a  length  has  this 
proceeded,  that  courts  of  justice  have  felt  themselves  bound 
to  overlook  the  distinction  between  the  different  seasons  of 
life,  and  to  involve  in  one  common  punishment,  the  puny  de- 
linquent with  the  hoary  veteran  grown  grey  in  guilt,  and 
nearly,  if  1  may  so  express  it,  superannuated  in  the  commission 
of  crimes. 

'  Gentlemen,  for  now  a  considerable  number  of  years  past, 
improvements  have  been  going  on  in  the  collateral  regulations 
which  connect  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
c  But  much  of  good  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  can  never 
be  done  so  effectually  as  by  the.  means  you  propose.  While 
felons  of  every  description  are  crowded  together,  the  best 
possible  superintendence  must  be  weak  in  its  effect.  The  eye 
will  unavoidably  catch  the  scene  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
the  ear  will  be  open  to  every  evil  suggestion  that  can  be  framed. 
By  contagions  of  every  sort  the  youthful  are  beyond  others 
liable  to  be  affected.  To  select,  and  separate,  is  of  itself  a 
step  to  reform.  But  to  follow  it  up,  as  is  proposed,  by  ha- 
bitual instruction — to  open  the  mind — to  amend  the  heart — in 
the  seed  time  of  life,  and  when  the  soil  is  most  tenacious  of  the 
good  or  bad  it  may  receive, — to  scatter  the  principles  of  sab- 
ordination  and  order,  of  industry  and  application — to  inspire 
the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  a  due  respect  and  reverence  for 
man — is  one  of  the  noblest  purposes  which  human  reason  can 
dictate,  or  human  benevolence,  accomplish  !  Nor  would  the 
good  stop  even  here.  Who  can  have  beheld  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  a  sinking  heart,  a<  miserable  boy  dismissed  from 
the  bar  of  a  Court  of  Justice  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  a 
short  confinement,  without  protection,  without  parents;  or  what 
is  worse,  the  authors  of  his  being,  the  authors  also  of  bis 
profligacy  ;  without  means  of  employment,  or  prospect  of 
subsistence,  and  driven  almost  of  necessity  into  the  downhill 
path  of  guilt ;  till  by  an  impulse  which  becomes  at  last  ir- 
resistible, he  is  hurried  to  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which 
no  stay  is  to  be  found  ! — To  provide  for  the  future  reception 
and  employment  of  these  unhappy  persons,  and  so  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  this  dreadful  evil,  is  the  most  pro- 
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'  mincnt  feature  of  your  plan ;  thereby  to  complete  the  good 
'  which  would  else  be  great ;  but  of  which,  with  this  last  pro- 
'  vision,  the  measure  will  be  full.9 

The  present  Report  relates  simply  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
crease of  Juvenile  Delinquency ;  the  subject  of  the  proposed  re- 
medies being  reserved  for  a  future  report.  The  Committee 
state  that  the  principal  causes  appear  to  be— 

'  The  improper  conduct  of  parents. 

The  want  of  education. 

The  want  of  suitable  employment. 

The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  and  habits  of  gambling  in  the  public 
streets. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  causes,  there  are  auxiliaries  which 
powerfully  contribute  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  evil.  These 
may  be  traced  to,  and  included  under  the  following  three  heads. 

The  severity  of  the  criminal  code. 

The  defective  state  of  the  police. 

The  existing  system  of  prison  discipline.9 

With  regard  to  each  of  these  causes,  the  Committee  enter 
into  details  which  amply  support  these  positions,  and  the  outlines 
of  a  few  cases  are  given  in  an  Appendix  exhibiting  specimens 
of  the  description  of  offenders  which  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society.  We  shall  transcribe  one  of  these  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  first  cause  assigned  of  the  evil  alluded  to. 

'  Q.  R.  aged  12  years.  He  has  had  no  education :  has  a  mother 
who  encourages  the  vices  of  her  son,  and  subsists  by  his  depreda- 
tions. She  turns  him  into  the  street  every  morning,  and  chastises 
him  severely  when  he  returns  in  the  evening  without  some  article 
of  value !' 

The  following  remarks  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
if  not  for  their  novelty,  for  their  importance. 

'  The  connexion  between  indigence  and  crime  is  necessarily  fre- 
quent, particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  is  uninformed* 
Of  late,  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  metropolis  has  been  far  greater 
than  the  demand ;  and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
tress, to  which  the  poor  have  been  exposed,  from  this  circumstance, 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  that  laxity  of  morals,  which  has 
rendered  a  considerable  number  of  parents  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  The  want  of  employment — the  prevalence  of 
improvident  marriages — the  degrading  tendencies  of  the  poor  laws 
—and  the  increased  facilities  for  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  have  doubtless  contributed  much  to  deteriorate  the  moral 
character,  and  consequently,  to  weaken  the  natural  affections  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  To  an  evil  so  general  and  extensive, 
it  is  impossible  at  once  to  apply  a  remedy.  This  can  alone  be 
found  in  measures,  which  are  calculated  to  raise  the  condition*  and 
promote  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor  at  Itrgt; 
upon  whom  it  should  be  impressed,  that  the  best  security  which  the 
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parent  can  have  for  the  happiness  of  his  family,  consists  in  the  re- 
gard which  he  pays  to  his  own  moral  conduct,  and  in  the  vigilance 
and  care  with  which  he  trains  up  his  offspring.'  pp.  12 — 13.     / 

The  total  want  of  education,  has,  in  a  considerable  propoo- 
tion  of  instances,  appeared  to  be  a  cause  of  the  young  delin- 
quents* early  depravity;  aud  of  those  who  have  represented 
that  they  had  attended  schools,  few  on  examination  have  been 
found  to  be  able  to  read,  much  less  to  write  with  any  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  poverty  of  parents  has  often  induced  them  to 
place  their  children  at  an  occupation  rather  than  send  them  to 
school. 

*  Until  a  situation  could  be  procured  for  a  lad  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, his  hburs  have  usually  been  at  his  own  disposal.  The 
vivacity  of  youth  has  impelled  him  to  action:  he  has  had  no  legiti- 
mate object  for  the  attention  of  his  mind.  Thus  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion, the  wonder  would  rationally  be,  if  he  did,  rather  than  if  he 
did  not,  abstain  from  the  suggestions  of  folly  and  vice.  In  the 
public  streets  he  has  witnessed  the  gambling  amusements  of  others 
of  his  own  years.  From  being  a  spectator,  he  has  naturally  desirejl 
to  participate  in  their  amusements.  Into  such  associations  there  is 
every  facility  of  introduction.  If  the  boy  can  but  stake  his  penny, 
he  is  readily  admitted  into  the  society  of  these  gamblers.  Hence  he 
becomes  degraded  with  characters  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion, who,  having  made  considerable  proficiency  in  evil  practices, 
are  well  qualified  and  inclined  to  contaminate  all  who  join  them. 
In  this  manner  has  many  a  deluded  youth  been  ruined,  who  was 
first  incited  to  gamble  in  the  streets  from  the  want  of  an  industrious 
occupation;  and  who,  when  he  joined  the  party,  little  considered 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  step  which  he  was  about  to  take.  In 
a  short  time  the  loss  of  money  has  inclined  him  to  yield  to  the  so- 
licitations and  criminal  suggestions  of  his  associates.  From  petty 
depredations,  as  his  years  have  increased,  he  has  advanced  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  enterprises,  until  his  fame  has  obtained 
the  notice  of  the  experienced  thief,  who  gladly  enlists  the  victim 
into  his  service.  His  career  now,  perhaps,  is  arrested,  and  he  is 
committed  to  prison,  where  his  education  in  vice  becomes  finished  i 
it  is  here  that  he  mixes  with  the  most  abandoned :  here  he  forms 
the  most  extensively  pernicious  connexions:  here  he  listens  to  the 
tale  of  the  hardened  villain,  until  he  acquires  a  taste  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  If  discharged,  which  is  often  the  case  when  quite 
destitute,  he  seeks  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
desperate  characters,  who  introduce  him  to  houses  of  resort,  and  of 
female  prostitution, — the  abominations  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.'  pp.  16 — 18. 

With  regard  to  what  are  stated  to  be  auxiliary  causes;  of 
crime,  the  recent  examinations  before  the  House  of  Commons 
have  served  amply  to  confirm  the  cautious  representations  of 
this  Committee.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  subject. 
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Our  criminal  code  inflicts  the  punishment  of  death  'on.  tip* 
'  wards  of  two  hundred  offences.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  ttie 
consequent  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty,  encourages  the  offender  to  calculate  on  a  mitigated 
punishment.  The  defective  system  of  prison  discipline,  is  a 
still  more  direct  cause  of  aggravating  cases  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

*  In  these  establishments,  the  youth  committed  for  his  first  offence 
has  been  placed  indiscriminately  with  hardened  criminals.  Those, 
whose  guilt  has  been  doubtful,  have  had  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
society  of  others,  whose  offences  have  been  proved.  It  was 
said  by  the  illustrious  Howard,  that  "  half  the  robberies  committed 
in  and  about  London  were  planned  in  the  prisons  "  He  further 
adds,  *'  that  if  it  were  the  aim  and  wish  of  magistrates  to  effect 
the  destruction,  present  and  future,  of  young  delinquents,  they 
could  not  devise  a  more  effectual  method  than  to  confine  them  so 
long  in  our  prisons,  those  seats  and  seminaries,  as  they  have  been 
properly  called,  of  idleness  and  every  vice."  Since  the  period  in 
which  that  great  character  exposed  the  prevailing  system  of  prison 
discipline  in  this  country,  it  is  lamentable  to  consider  the  little  alte- 
ration that  has  t.:ken  place  in  the  prisons  of  London  "  In  these 
abodes,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  eminent  modern  writer, 
"  emulation  is  excited  only  to  excel  in  crime,  and  all  are  soon 
raised  to  an  equality  therein.  The  ferocious  inspire  others  with 
their  ferocity,  the  cunning  with  their  cunning,  and  the  debauched 
with  their  libertinism.  Every  thing  that  can  corrupt  the  heart,  be- 
comes the  amusement  of  their  idleness,  and  the  resource  of  their 
despair  " 

'  Dreadful,  therefore,  is  the  situation  of  the  young  offender:  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
The  laws  of  his  country  operate  not  to  restrain,  but  to  punish  him. 
The  tendency  of  the  police  is  to  accelerate  his  career  in  crime* 
If,  when  apprehended,  he  has  not  attained  the  full  measure  of  guilt, 
the  nature  of  his  confinement  is  almost  sure  to  complete  it;  and 
discharged,  as  he  frequently  is,  pennyless,  without  friends,  cha- 
racter, or  employment,  he  is  driven,  for  a  subsistence,  to  the  re- 
newal of  depredations.'  pp.  24 — 5. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  Newgate  the  boys  are  confined 
apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  *  and  are  receiving  the  benefit 
'  of  daily  instruction*  A  school  within  the  walls  of  a  prison, 
may  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  by  the  novelty  of 
the  idea.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  every 
prison  will  so  far  partake  of  the  character  of  a  reformatory,  as 
to  include  a  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  uneducated. 
The  happiest  effects  have  been  known  to  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  education  even  among  the  adult  convicts  of  a  trans- 
port. An  arrangement  has  likewise  been  recently  made  at  the 
House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  for  the  separation  ef 
the  youths  from  the  adult  prisoners.    These  measures  may  be 
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considered  as  in  some  degree  remedial ;  they  are  at  any  rate  un- 
speakably important  as  respects  the  individual,  but  crime,  as  it 
respects  society,  can  only,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase, 
be  remedied  by  prevention. 

The  Committee,  in  enumerating  the  causes  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, have  gone  a  great  way  towards  suggesting  the  only 
effectual  remedies  for  the  evil.  They  have  evidently  felt  the 
great  delicacy  of  prescribing  to  the  Legislature  any  specifics  for 
its  cure.  Nothing  would  be  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that 
delinquents  of  any  kind  should  occupy  so  disproportionate  a 
degree  of  public  attention  and  sympathy,  as  to  be  provided  for 
in  any  degree  at  the  expense  or  to  the  neglect  of  those  who 
have  never  qualified  themselves  by  crime  for  such  a  provision. 
No  arrangements  deserve  to  be  considered  as  truly  benevolent, 
which  lessen  the  antipathies  of  the  delinquent  against  prison 
confinement.  The  penal  design  of  such  establishments  should 
never  be  merged  in  the  attempt  to  render  them  reformatories ; 
and  they  should  never  afford  accommodations  or  facilities  of 
maintenance  and  enjoyment  superior  to  what  are  possessed  by 
the  virtuous  but  indigent  poor. 

The  only  plans  by  which  the  ends  either  of  justice  or  of  bene- 
volence can  be  accomplished,  must  be  founded  on  a  judicious' 
classification  of  the  criminals,  not  simply  according  to  their  age, 
but  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  their  offences.  This  classifi- 
cation has  been  introduced  into  prison  ships  by  some  benevolent 
individuals,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  With 
regard  to  juvenile  criminals,  we  ourselves  know  of  one  poor  lad, 
who,  after  he  had  been  discharged  from  Newgate,  returned  of 
his  own  accord,  and  implored  to  be  received  into  the  prison 
again  as  his  only  home,  his  mother  having  refused  to  shelter  or 
provide  for  him  ;  and  there  he  actually  remained  for  above  a 
fortnight,  subsisting  on  the  prison  allowance,  and  submitting  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  till  admission  was  obtained  for  him 
into  the  lletuge  for  the  Destitute  at  Hoxfcm.  Such  a  boy  is 
indeed  as  fit  an  object  of  compassion  as  could  be  selected.  And 
111  ere  is  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  many  poor  boys  in  the  Metro- 
polis, who  have  irever  been  actually  initiated  iuto  crime,  who 
would  be  glad  of  finding  a  home  in  Newgate.  It  is  not  the 
property  of  Law  to  discriminate ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
nicest  discrimination  is  requisite,  in  order  to  render  punishment 
remedial,  and  to  exhibit  Justice  in  its  true  character,  as  only  a 
modification  of  Benevolence. 

An  Establishment  distinct  in  its  nature  from  a  prison,  seems 
to  be  desirable,  in  order  to  meet  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  the 
degree  of  delinquency  is  slight,  or  not  fully  proved.  Such  an 
institution  as  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  if  extended  and 
modified   by  legislative  enactments,   would  be  of  incalculable 
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benefit  to  tbe  country.  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  a  department 
of  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  is  to  be  appropriated  exclusively 
to  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  that  Government  has  manifested 
an  enlightened  solicitude  to  attempt,  by  means  of  a  system  of 
salutary  discipline,  the  reformation  of  the  convicts.  From  clas- 
sification, constant  inspection,  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  hard  labour,  there  cannot  fail  to  result  average  effects  of  the 
moat  beneficial  kind.  We  need  only  look  to  America,  to  en- 
courage perseverance  in  the  attempt.  We  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  will  not  be  quickly  withdrawn  from  the 
subject,  and  more  especially  that  it  will  continue  to  occupy  tbe 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  that  can  alone  give  effect  to 
the  inquiries  and  exertions  of  individuals. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  the  virtuous 
poor,  be  viewed  as  a  subject  of  pre-eminent  interest,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  deterioration  of  their  condition,  the  spread  of  vice  is  for 
the  most  part  found  to  originate,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  lower  classes.     It  is  not  by  the  separate 
efficacy  of  systems  of  education,  how  excellent  and  comprehen- 
sive soever  they  may  be,  nor  by  Reformatories  aud  local  asylums, 
nor  by  legislative  provisions  of  any  kind,  nor  by  parochial  regu- 
lations ;  it  is  by  no  specifics  applicable  to  particular  evils,  but  only 
by  the  combination  of  all  these  means,  that  the  melioration  of 
society,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  is  to  be  effected.    Let  there  be  but  a 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  Legislature  and  the  efforts  of 
philanthropic  individuals  of  every  party ;  let  but  the  obstructions 
to  improvement  which    originate  in    the  laws  favouring   the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  in  the  criminal  code,  gradually  yield 
to  sounder  notions  of  political  economy,  while  the  voluntary 
associations  that  have  for  their  object  the  public  good,  are  left 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  positive  melioration ;  let  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  be  reserved  till  its  aid  become  obviously 
necessary  in  order  to  give,  not  a  direction,  but  efficiency  to  private 
efforts ;  we  need  not  then  despair  that  the  disorders  of  society 
will  gradually  submit  to  the  silent  force  of  counteraction,  and  by 
this  safe  means  of  reformation,  a  moral  change  shall  take  place, 
wrhich  we  may  hope  will  possess  the  character  of  permanence. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works; 
'which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan* 


A  new  and  correct  Edition  is  in  the 
pros,  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  EpUtles 
of  Phalarisj  with  an  Answer  to  the 
<  >bjt  rtions  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle. 
By  Richard  B^ntley,  D.D.  To  which 
will  be  added,  Dr.  Bentley's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Epistles  of  Them i stocks, 
Socrates,  Euripides,  and  others;  with 
the  Fables  of  /E>op  as  originally  printed, 
with  occasional  remarks  on  the  whole. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their 
sizes  and  prices,  published  since  Sep- 
tfinbtr,  1814,  to  the  present  time,  will 
appear  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  C  Jackson,  of  Islington,  has  in 
the  press,  a  ntw  and  improved  system 
of  Mnemonic!*,  or  Two  Hours  Study  in 
the  Art  of  Memory;  illustrated  by 
many  plate?;. 

Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev. 
David  Brown,  of  Calcutta,  with  Ser- 
mons, &c.  are  printing  in  an  octavo 
volume. 

Mr.  Matthew  Gregson,  of  Liverpool, 
is  printing  in  a  small  folio  volume, 
Fragments  of  the  History  of  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  with  uumerous  engra- 
vings. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of  Bath, 
propones  to  print,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  suitable  embellishments,  Annals 
a i*i  a  Topographical  Survey  of  the 
Parish  of  Sheffield,  or  Hallarmbire, 
with  many  original  biographical  and 
bibliographical  notices. 

A  Tianslation  of  the  Antiquarian 
Tiavds  in  Italy,  of  the  learned  French 
archaeologist,  M.  Millin,  is  preparing 
for  the  press. 

Mr.  Starratt  has  in  the  press,  a  Work 
ob  the  Science  of  Chess,  one  part  of 
which  was  originally  written  by  a  late 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg. 

M.  A.  Becket,  whose  Sketch  of  a 
Plan  for  the  Relief  the  People,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  hat  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  perfecting 
that  Plan  under  the  title  of  Public 
Pfpsperity,  &c. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  will 
be  published,  the  First  Number  of  a 
New  Magazine  (to  be  continued  Quar- 
terly) entitled,  The  British  Journal  And 
Quarterly  Magazine,  embellished  with 
Portraits  of  Public  Characters,  Views, 
&c.  in  the  first  style  of  Engraving. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
next  winter,  in  two  thicfc  volumes, 
12roo.  a  work  entitled,  Questions  Re- 
solved in  Divinity,  History,  and  li- 
terature. The  first  Vol.  entirely  Theo- 
logical, containing  concise  explanations 
of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  nearly 
in  regular  succession,  and  answers  to 
some  cases  of  conscience,  both  adapted 
to  common  capacities;  and  on  other 
religions  subjects.  The  second  Vol. 
containing  answers  to  a  great  variety 
of  impoitant  and  curious  questions  in 
History,  Biography,  Natural  History, 
and  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Glyn  Scrapgs,  A.M.  of  Buckingham. 
The  whole  methodically  arranged,  with 
a  Table  of  Scriptures  explained,  and 
an  Index. 

Mr.  Charles  Peter  Whitaker,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  Professor  of  Languages,  .is  pre- 
paring for  publication,  a  New  Grammar 
of  the  French  Language,  on  a  plan  per* 
fectly  original,  intended  for  the  use  of, 
throe  who  wish  to  acquire  a  speedy  aud 
grammatical  knowledge  of  modern 
French ;  to  be  interspersed  with  in- 
genious Exercises  and  Examples,  il- 
lustrative of  the  peculiar  construction 
and  idiom  of  the  Language.  The  whole 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquirement 
of  grammatical  rules  without  the  un- 
necessary fatigue  and  perplexity  of  the) 
old  system.  It  will  be  printed  in  a 
portable  form  for  the  pocket. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Free  a  ton,  author  of 
the  Aoswer  to  the  Question,  "  Why  are 
you  not  a  Socinian  ?"  &c.  has  in  the 
press,  a  volume  entitled,  Direction* 
and  Encouragement*  for  Travellers  to 
Zion,  being  an  earnest  and  affectionate 
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address  to   Professing  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, on  several  important  Subjects. 

Dr.  Watkins>s  Memoirs  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan, will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Work  has  been  long  since  pre- 
pared, from  information  communicated 
by  one  of  Mr.  Sheiidnn's  relatives. 

In  the  prt\«»s,  to  he  published  in  No- 
vtmber  next,  by  the  Rt-v.  Richard 
WaiiiiT,  of  Bath  :  A  Series  of  Sermons 
for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  com- 
ntoncing  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, (also  lor  Christmas-day  and  Good 
Fii«loy,)  for  the  use  of  Families  and 
Country  Congregations,  and  adapted  to 
ihe  Condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  So- 
ciety. The  texts  aie  taken  from  the 
Epistle  or  Gospel  of  the  day.  A  pre- 
fatory Di*couise  is  prefixed,  containing; 
Observations  oil  Public  Religious  In- 
structions, and  a  Vindication  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  from 
the  charges  of  their  attachiug  too 
Much  importance  to  human  learning  : 
their  exalting  Reason  above  Faith,  and 
their  not  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Chiist. 

Iu  October  will  he  published,  Sermons 
on  the  union  of  Truth,  Reason,  and  Re- 
velation, in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Esta 
blithed  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  John 
Turnonr,  A.M.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Ox- 
ford :  *ate  Curate  of  ileston,  Middlesex, 


and  Chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
Wiutcrton. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  and  to  be 
speedily  published  in  a  haudsome  vo- 
lume octavo,  for  which  the  names  of 
Subscribers  will  be  received  by  the  Edi- 
tor, at  2«,  George  Street,  Adelphi; 
The  jEgis  of  Kngland ;  being  a  col- 
lection of  those  admirable  and  elo- 
quent Addresses,  in  which  have  been 
communicated  the  Thanks  of  Par- 
liament to  those  Officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Army,  whose  eminent  services  da- 
ring the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
have  so  essentially  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  the  British  Arms.  To  which 
will  be  added,  Notes,  Biographical  and 
Military.  By  Maurice  Evairs,  Nary 
and  Amy  Ageut. 

The  Rev.  W.  Ettrick,  A.M.  Author 
of  the  Second  Exodus;  or  Reflections 
011  the  Prophecies  of  the  last  Times;, 
has  in  the  press,  The  Season  and  Time, 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Prop  bee  its  which 
rt  late  to  the  two  periods  of  Daniel  sub- 
sequent to  the  1260  years  now  recently 
expired.  Being  the  Time  of  the  Seventh 
Trumpet,  and  prophttic&Uy  assigned  to 
the  extirpation  of  Apostacy,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Jews,  and  introduction  of  the  Millen- 
nium. Together  with  Remarks  upon 
the  Revolotiouary  Antichrist.  Proposed 
by  Bishop  Horsley  and  the  Rev.  #.  S. 
Fabcr. 
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BiOe.RAPHT. 

The  Life  end  Studies  of  Benjamin 
West,  Esq.  P.  R.  A.  prior  to  his  arrival 
in  England.     By  John  Gait.  8vo.  7s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Tunbrigensis ;  or,  a  Catalogue 
of  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Tunbridge  Wells,  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  System,  from 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  Flora  Britannica.  By 
T.  F.  Forster,  F  L.S.  &c  ciown  8vo. 
Price  9s.  bds.  Illustrated  by  three  co- 
loured Plates. 

EDUCATION. 

Manual  of  the  System  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  of  London, 
for  teaching  "Reading,  Wiiting,  Arith- 
metic, and  Needlework,  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  8vo.  6s.  bdi.  or  with 
the  Needlework,  10s.  6d. 

A  Concise  Sy^etu  of  Prprt-cfll  Ari  h# 


metic,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  School*, 
by  A.  Melrose,  late  Teacher  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  revised,  improvtd,  and  greatly 
enlarged,  by  A.  Ingram,  Mathema- 
tician :  with  Tables  of  the  Monies, 
Weights,  and  Measures  now  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  includiug 
a  comparative  View  of  the  proposed 
New  System.  By  William  Steuhoute, 
Accountant,  Ediuburgb.  18mo.  VJj.. 
bound. 

A  Key  to  the  above,  by  A.  Ingram, 
containing  Solutions  of  all  the  Questions 
in  that  Wotk.  18mo*  3s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Ex- 
ercises in  Latin  Prosody  and  Versifi- 
cation. By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley. 
2s.  6d. 

Juvenile  Anecdotes,  designed  for  the 
religious  and  moral  Instruction  of  tb* 
rising  Generation.  Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged, with  useful  Observations.  .  By 
John  Bmce.  tiiuo.  4s.  bds. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

The  bakes  of   Lancashire,  Westmor- 
nnd,    and    Cumberland,    delineated    in 
Forty -three  Engravings,    by    the    most 
Eminent     Artists,    from     Drawings,    by 
Joseph   Fanntrton,  R.A.  With    Descrip- 
tions,   Historical,    Topographical,    and 
Picturesque,  the  Result  or  a  Tour  made 
in  the  Su.umer  of  the  Year   1816.      By 
Thomas     Hartwell    Home.    4to.    81.   8». 
boards.  Proof  Impressions,  121.  12s. 

HISTORY. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Barbary,  and 
its  Maritime  Power,  as  connected  with 
the  Plunder  of  the  Seas;  including  a 
Sketch  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis, 
and  the  various  attacks  made  upon 
them.  To  which  are  added,  an  Es- 
timate of  the  present  State  of  Defence 
of  the  P.arbaiy  Coast,  and  the  Ori- 
ginal Treaties  made  by  King  Charles  II. 
lo62,  (and  since  repeatedly  renewed) 
with  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  13 mo. 
2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  llisto.y  of  Hartlepool,  bv  Sir 
Cuthhert  Sharp:  with  numerous  De- 
corations.     Price  ll.  Is. 

MEDICINE    AND    CHIRURGEUY. 

Surgical  Observations;  beiug  a  Quar- 
terly Report  of  Cases  in  Surgery.  By 
Charles  Bell.  .  Part.  I.  illustrated  by 
Piates.    8vo.  f>s.  s»  wed. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget  of 
IIawkin>  :  by  Antonio  Scarpa.  With 
an  Engraving.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Biographical  Account  of  J.  B.  Car- 
cauo  Leone,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Uui\er-ify  of  Pavia.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  J.  H.  Wishart, 
Member  <»f  the  Royal  College  of  Sui- 
g«on>,   Edinburgh.  8vo.  5s.   sewed. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Book<in  Anatomy,  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry,  Bo- 
tany, &c.  &c.  New  and  secjnd-hand, 
inch  id  n<i  a  Selection  of  Foreign  Medical 
Works  lately  imported.  Sold  by  John  An- 
derson. To  which  are  added,  Tables 
of  the  pay  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  East 
InHia  Company's  Service;  a  Complete 
List  of  the  Let  tures  delivered  in  London 
with  their  terms,  hours  of  attendance, 
kc.  &c.    12mo.   Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Winning,  M.P.  &c.  &c.  &c.  containing 
some  remarks  on  the  >tate  ot  Lunatic 
Atyluins,  and  on  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  Insane  Poor  in  Scotland. 
By  Dr.  Anujrew  Halliday.  8vo.  2s. 


MtSCBLLANBOUS. 

Incontestable  Proofs,  from  the  in- 
ternal Evidence, that  S.  W.  Nicholl,  Esq. 
is  not  the  Author  of  A  Vindication  of 
Mr.  Higgins,  from  the  charges  of  Cor- 
rector (although  Mr.  Higgins  attributes 
it  to  him).  In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Earl 
FiUwilliam.  To  which  are  added,  some 
Observations  on  Mr.  fliggins's  Ev.dcnce, 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  respecting  the  Asylum 
at  York. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  An- 
tique Statues,  Paintings,  and  other 
Productions  of  the  Pine  Arts,  that 
existed  in  the  Louvre  at  the  time  the 
Allies  took  possession  of  Paris,  in  July, 
181)5.  To  which  are  added  some  useful 
Hints  to  those  who  inttnd  to  visit  the 
memorable  tield  of  Waterloo.  18 mo. 
4*.  6d» 

Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  in  MoruUand  Happiness, con- 
sidered in  a  Lecture, -delivered  at  the 
Minor  Institute,  August  2*2,  1816;  and 
published  at  their  Request.  With  ail 
Accouut-of  the  Institution  prefixed.  By 
T.  Williams.  2s. 

natural  philosophy. 

Elements   of   Mechanical    and    Che- 
mical   Philosophy.     By  John    Webster. 
.Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Svo . 
lt)s.  -boards. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Chemical  Re- 
agents, or  Tests;  illustrated  by  a  Se- 
ries of  Experiments  :  calculated  to  show 
the  general  Nature  *of  Chemical  Ke- 
agenis;  the  Effects  which  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  these  Bodies;  the  par- 
ticular Uses  to  which  they. may  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  various  Pursuit*  of  Che- 
mical Science;  and  the  Art  of  ap- 
plying them  successfully.  By  Fre- 
derick Accnm,  Operative  Chemist. 
12 mo.  8s.  boards. 

POETRY. 

The,  Naiad  :  a  Tale  with  other  Poems. 
8vo.  4s.   sewed. 

Waterloo,  and  other  Poems.  By  J. 
Wedderburue  Webster,  Esq.  8»o.  5s.  6d. 
sewed. 

Albyn's  Anthology  ;  or,  a  Select  Col. 
lection  of  the  Melod.es  and  Vocal 
Poetry.peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles, 
hitherto  unpublished.  Coll.  eted  and  ar- 
ranged by  Alexander  Campbell,  Au- 
thor of  the  Hi>tory  of  Poetry  fn  Scot- 
land, a  Journey  through  different 
Parts  of  Scotlaud,  &c,  folio.  Vol.  I. 
Price  1L  Is. 
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POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 


The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the 
West  Tnd'M;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Slave  Re&Ntry  Bill ;  and  Observation* 
on  the  Pamphlets  of  Mes>rs.  Stephen, 
Macaulay,  &c.  In  forty  Letters  ml- 
dressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Courier.  By  ColonUt.  8vo.  10a.  6d. 

Keport  from    the   Select   Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
to  inquire    into  the  Kdneatiou    of  the 
Lower  Orders   in  the  Metropolis,  with 
the  First,  Second,    Th  rd,    and  Fourth 
Reports    of    the    Minute*  of   Rth  e.nce 
taken  before  the  Committee.     Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed. 
To  which    arc   subjoined,  an  Addenda, 
and  a  digested  Index.   8vo.   1 5s.  hoards. 
*#*  Also  mav  be  had,  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Reports.     Price  1(K 
boards  :  to  complete  Sets. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  Inves- 
tigating the  Causes  of  the  alarming 
increase  of  Jimiiile  Delinquency  in  the 
Metropolis.   8vo.  1*» 

THEOLOCY. 


Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons  de- 
signed for  Parochial  and  Domestic  In- 
struction. By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper, 
Rector  of  Hamstail  Ridwarc,  awl  of 
Yoxall.  Volume  IV.  l2mo.  Pn.re  5s. 
boards. 

An  Apo1°*y  for  th*  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fa- 
bcr,  B.D.  in  consequence  of  the  in.»- 
representalions  of  their  opinions  con- 
tained in  his  Sermons  on  Regeneration. 
By  Christopher  Bethel!,  M.A.  Dean  of 
Cbiehea'er. 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  St. 
Al ban's,  occasioned  by  a  Pamphlet  en- 
titled, A  Letter  to  Trinitarian  Chris- 
tians, by  W.  Marshall,  Minister  of  tha 
Unitarian  Chapel,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  M.A.  Mi- 
nister of  Wclbeck  Chapel,  St.  Blary-le- 

Bone.  «     i.    • 

Sermons,   by    Thomas    Snell  Jones, 

D.D.  Minister    of  Lady    Glenorchy's 

Chapel,    Edinburgh  j     printed  at    the 


desire  of  the  Congregation.  8vo.  10a>  6d. 
boards. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisbome,  in  Reply 
to  his  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  British  aud  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mar- 
riott, Rector  of  Clavert on.  2s. 

Sermons  on  interesting  Subjects. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Simonboro,  Northumberland, 
and  Fellow  of  Triniiy  Collcxe,  Cam- 
bridge. 8vo.  9s.  boards. 

Observation*?  on  various  Pa**eg#i  of 
Scripture ;     placing    them    in    a    new 
Light,    and  ascertaining  the  '  meaning 
o\    several,    not    determinable   by   the 
Methods  commonly  made  use  of  by  the 
Learned :    originally  compiled  hy    the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrner,  from  relatione  in- 
cidentally    mentioned    in    Book*     of 
Vovages  and    Travels   into  tbe  East. 
The  Fifth  Edition,    with  many  impoi- 
tant   Additions    aud  innumerable  Coe- 
rcions, by  Adam  Clarke,  LL  D,  F.A3. 
4  Vols.  8vo.  21.  5s.  boards. 

The  Protestant  Dissenter*  Cate- 
rhisms,  containing  a  brief  History  of 
the  Noneonfot mists;  also  the  Reasons 
of  I  he  Dissent  from  the  National  Church  * 
desiuned  to  instruct  and  establish  young 
persons  among  the  Dissenter*  in-  the 
Priuciples  of  Nonconformity.     A  new 

Edition-    1«.  

The  Sunday  Lecturer,  or,  Fifty  two 
Sermons  addressed  to  Youth,  selected 
and  abridged  from  Home.  Cooper,  Jay, 
Doddridge,  &c  and  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Families ;  wiih 
Questions    for    Examiuatioo.      By   A. 

L»e.'  Price  7». 

The  important  Question  between 
Baptists  and  Panlobaptist* — Arelnfanti 
included  in  our  Lord's  last  Commi**io»i 
or  are  they  not  ?— examined.  Au  Beany, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Miller,  Che»ham, 
Bucks.  2s.  6d- 

Voluntary  Subjection  to  God,  the  ge- 
nuine Liberty  of  a  rational  ercaUire* 
the  Substance  of  a  Sermon.  By  James 
Knight-  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  at  Ebe»' 
oeaer    Chapel,    Chatham,   on  Sunday 
Evening,  the  22d  Sept.  1816.     By  the. 
Rev.  Joseph  Slattcrie.  8*0.  It.  6d. 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  NOVEMBER,  1816. 


Art.  I.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at 
St.  Mary's,  principally  in  the  Years  1814,  1815,  and  1816.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Second  Edition  of  a  Sermon  preached  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Colchester  National  Schools,  in  the  Year  1813.  By 
Richard  Mant,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate ;  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
8vo.  pp.  xxxiv.  277.    Price  7s.  6d.    Rivingtons.    1816. 

TT  has  lately  become  the  practice  of  the  Episcopal  superiors 
-"-  of  the  Established  Church,  to  enjoin  the  clergy  to  beware 
of  the  two  opposite  errors  of  Calvinism  ands  Socinianism. 
Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  expressly  recommended  by  Dr.  Mant,  as 
'  a  valuable  antidote  both  to  the  Socinian  heresy,  and  to  the 
'  errors  of  Calvinism  and  Enthusiasm.9  These  academical 
Sermons,  in  like  manner,  have  for  their  two -fold  object,  the  '  de- 
'  fence  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
'  innovations  of  modern  Socinians,'  and  the  refutation  of  the 
Calvinistic  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  office. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dr.  Mant,  or  that  any  of  his  '  spi- 
'  ritual  rulers,'  in  representing  Socinianism  and  Calvinism  as 
opposite  errors,  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  if  they  consi- 
dered them  as  errors  of  equal  magnitude  and  danger ;  but  as 
Socinianism  has  been  aptly  termed  the  frigid  zone  of  Christi- 
anity, so,  we  imagine,  they  look  upon  Enthusiasm  as  consti- 
tuting the  torrid  regions  of  Religion",  into  which  it  were  almost 
as  unsafe  to  venture.  The  one  is,  at  least,  the  Terra  del. 
Fuego  of  the  moral  world,  in  which  he  that  rests  will  sleep, 
and  he  that  sleeps  will  die :  the  other  is  the  parched  and  track- 
less desert,  whence  issue  ravening  beasts  that  devour  the  flock; 
Such  appears  to  be,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  geography 
of  Oxford,  the  division  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  Episcopal 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  the  Campania 
Felice,  where  the  temperature  is  always  mild,  and  every  day  is 
sunshine.     . 
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But  metaphorical  analogies  are  dangerous  :  there  is  no  torrid 
extreme  in  religion.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelings, 
to  be  neither  hot  nor  cold  is  that  Laodicean  indifference  which 
Christ  abhors,  and  with  regard  to  truth  itself  it  does  not  lie  in 
an  ideal  equi- distance  from  opposite  errors,  but  in  a  close  and 
faithful  adherence  to  a  definite  standard. 

By  what  legitimate  association  of  ideas,  then,  are  Calvinists 
and  Socinians  classed  together  by  the  high-church  clergy, 
as  abettors  of  heresy  and  error  ?  The  Church  of  England  pro- 
fesses her  belief  '  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,'  by  which  we 
understand  the  essential  unity  of  all  true  believers,  as  constitu- 
ting the  undivided  '  body  of  Christ.'  To  that  Church  Soci- 
nians cannot  be  considered  as  belonging,  for  they  stumble  mt 
the  "  Corner  stone'9  of  the  sacred  edifice,  on  which  the  cohe- 
rence and  security  of  the  whole  depend.  Upon  their  system, 
what  the  Church  of  England  deems  the  '  communion  of  saints/ 
is  an  idolatrous  communion,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  Lamb 
in  the  heavenly  world  must  be  considered  as  polytheists.  To 
speak  of  them  therefore  as  Christians,  is  assuredly  to  deprive  tye 
term  of  that  meaning  which  constituted  at  once  its  opprobrium 
and  its  glory  in  Apostolic  times.  But  are  Calvinists  Chris- 
tians ?  Are  ihey  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ?  We 
cannot  answer  for  Dr.  Mant,  but  we  presume  that  even  he 
would  allow  that  Calvinism  does  not  in  all  cases  exclude  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  An  Episcopal  Cal- 
vinist,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  a  good  Church  of  England  man, 
may  be,  we  suppose,  a  true  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  suppose  the  case  of  a  Calvinislic  Dissenter, — is  he  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  a  fellow  Christian  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  gain  information  on  this  point  from  Scripture,  we  should 
conclude  that  faith  in  Christ,  accompanied  with  the  evidences  of 
a  holy  life,    fully  entitles    an   individual    to    this    character. 

*  But,9  Dr.  Mant  would  reply,  '  the  man  is  an  enthusiast,  a 

*  schismatic.9  Be  it  so  :  is  he  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  Does  he  belong  to  the  Christian  fellowship  ?  Or  is 
he  in  the  condition  of  the  Socinian,  and,  as  respects  Christian 
communion,  to  be  shunned  like  him  ?  Yes :  Dr.  Mant  in- 
forms us,  that  he  that  receives  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 

*  from  a  self-constituted,  or  an  irregularly  constituted  minister, 
'  is  left  to  the  gratuitous  uncoven anted  mercies  of  the  AU 
'  mighty*  (p.  223.)  These  are  the  words  of  the  Domestic 
Chaplain  of  the  Primate  of  all  England,  as  they  occur  in  a 
sermon,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century !  This  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Mant,  the  theo- 
logical champion  of  the  Bartlelt's  Buildings  Society,  and  the 
co-editor  of  the  Family  Bible  issued  under  its  immediate  sine* 
ion ! 
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Now,  of  what  avail  can  the  preaching  or  the  writings  of 
such  a  man  be,  as  directed  against  any  class  of  infidels  r  A 
Socinian  must  laugh  to  scorn  the  man  that  pretends  to  believe 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  Justification  by  faith, 
or  at  least  that  pretends  to  consider  those  dqctrines  as  fun- 
damental and  necessary  truths,  and  yet  virtually  declares 
that  a  cordial  belief  in  them,  unaccompanied  with  a  deference  to 
tiie  dogmas  of  Episcopacy,  leaves  the  individual  in  the  situation 
of  the  heathen,  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  communion, 
abandoned  to  the  c  uncovenanted  mercies ,  of  God.'  The  Soci- 
nian does  laugh  such  men  to  scorn ;  and  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  as  the  effect  of  such  doctrines,  Christian 
belief  should  come  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  professional  con- 
dition of  office,  or  that  Socinianism  should  thrive  and  spread 
within  the  very  Colleges  of  the  Establishment. 

In  the  word  of  God  we  find  two  grand  divisions  of  mankind 
uniformly  recognised,  the  respective  characteristics  of  which 
are  described  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  are  represented 
as  being  in  some  measure  of  a  visible  nature.  To  these  two 
classes  the  Scriptures  apply  the  terms — the  Church  and  the 
World.  The  former  are  designated  as  believers  in  Christ,  as 
calling  upon  the  name  and  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Christ: 
the  latter  are  represented  as  unbelievers — without  faith,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.  But  now,  the  world  is  otherwise 
divided  ;  it  is  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists,  the  Church 
and  the  Calvinists  !  It  is  Dr.  Marsh  and  Dr.  Mant  and  Mr. 
Biddulph, — that  is  to  say,  the  multiform  uniformity  of  Epis- 
copacy, and  *  the  Dissenters  J*  Be  they  Socinians,  or  he  they 
Calvinists,  it  matters  not.  Both  classes  alike  refuse  Episcopal 
ordination,  disbelieve  in  Baptismal  Regeneration,  disregard  the 
Conge  d'elire,  and  reject  the  Liturgy;  in  what  else  soever, 
therefore,  they  differ,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  and  they  are  left,  according  to 
Dr.  Mant,  to  the  gratuitous  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 

Bigotry,  understanding  this  term  in  its  true  acceptation, 
blind  party  zeal,  is  confined  to  no  one  religious  sect.  This  baleful 
weed  is  indigenous  to  the  human  heart,  and  is  eradicated  with 
difficulty  from  its  native  soil.  There  are  episcopalian  bigots,  and 
there  are  an ti- episcopalian  bigots;  and  sometimes  the, term  is 
opprobriously  bestowed  on  men  of  rigid  principles  but  benevo- 
lent hearts,  who  least  deserve  the  appellation.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  educational  bigotry  with  which,  from  a  consciousness 
of  our  own  participation  iu  human  infirmity,  it  becomes  us  to 
bear,  '  forgiving  one  another.9  But  there  is  also  a  degree  of 
bigotry,  of  systematic  and  active  bigotry,  which,  as  being  sub- 
versive of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  re- 
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quires  to  be  withstood  with  the  most  resolute  firmness.  From 
this  species  of  bigotry,  Calvinists  and  Enthusiasts  have  not 
been  wholly  free;  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  how  narrow- 
minded  soever  their  opinions  may  be,  their  principles  have  ever 
prevented  them  from  recognising,  amid  all  the  subordinate  di- 
versities of  opinion,  the  essential  unity  and  identity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  England,  are  considered  by  many  Dissentients,  as 
mere  political  incorporations,  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
a  true  church,  which  implies  c  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,' 
But  so  far  as  an  agreement  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  on  essen- 
tial doctrines,  therehas  never  been  any  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
the  members  of  those  Churches  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  pro- 
visions and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Sectarianism  may  have  erred 
in  determining  what  those  doctrines  are,  the  belief  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  character;  but  we  believe  that  no  sect, 
except  the  rankest  Antinomians,  ever  attempted  to  detach  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  character  of 
a  true  believer,  or  durst  restrict  the  free  promises  of  God  to  a 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  That  a  person  '  conscientiously 
'  seeking  the  means  of  salvation,9  and  exhibiting  the  evidences 
of  sincere  faith  in  Christ,  should  nevertheless  be  unentitled  to 
the  '  promised  blessings,9  because  he  does  not  receive  the  eu- 
charist  from  an  episcopal  minister,  and  should  on  this  account 
be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  is  a  position  to 
which  for  bigotry  and  ignorance  the  annals  of  the  wildest  fana- 
ticism afford  no  parallel.  This  is  the  very  Antinomianism  of 
Popery. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  opinions  such  as  these 
should  in  the  present  day  be  gaining  ground,  and  receiving 
countenance  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  complacency  with  which  these  Aca- 
demical Sermons  were  received  at  St.  Mary's,  the  distinctions 
conferred  upon  the  Orator,  and  the  number  of  publications  in 
whicli  similar  sentiments  are  boldly  maintained  by  clergymen  of 
the  Establishin&it.  shew  that  the  language  of  Dr.  Mant  con- 
veys the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  class,  we  fear  the  larger 
class,  in  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  the  Evangelical  cler- 
gy indeed,  were  their  conduct  to  be  considered  as  the  expo~ 
sitor  of  their  sentiments,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  at- 
tach scarcely  less  importance  to  communion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  have  views  not  more  enlarged  respecting 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  That  all  men  should  be- 
come Christians,  appears,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  be 
less  their  object,  than  that  all  Cliristians  should  become  Epis- 
copalians.   They  are  no  less  earnest  than  the  JUantean  clergy,, 
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yet  with  far  less  consistency  than  they,  in  urging  the  pre-emi- 
nent duty  of  coming  to  Church.  Wherefore  ?  Is  not  the  Gospel 
as  faithfully  preached,  and  are  not  the  effects  of  that  preaching 
as  visible,  among  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment  ?  What  is  there  yet  lacking,  to  obtain 
which  the  attendants  upon  a  Dissenting  ministry  are  impor- 
tuned by  private  solicitations,  as  well  as  by  public  injunctions,  to 
forsake  the  Meeting-house  for  the  Church?  What  does  all 
this  party  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  mean  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  is  confined 
to  Episcopal  administration  ?  Do  they  believe  that  Legitimacy 
has  the  disposal  of  the  free  blessings  of  Divine  Mercy,  that 
the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  vested  in  the  Epis- 
copal bench?  If  not,  why  all  this  ado  to  uphold  the  preten- 
sions of  their  Church,  as  if  religion  were  identified  with  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  language  of  her  Ritual  ?  Or  is  their  anx- 
iety of  a  political  nature  ?  Is  it  out  of  devotion  to  the  Civil 
Government  that  they  wish  to  draw  off*  the  attendants  on  Con- 
venticle worship  ?  Let  them  avow  it  at  once,  and  we  will  meet 
them  on  that  ground.  But,  if  this  be  denied,  if  their  zeal  for 
the  Church  has  really  no  foundation  in  political  opinion,  let 
them  explain  the  religious  grounds  on  which  they  wish  to  con- 
vert us  to  Episcopal  uniformity! 

What  is  the  spectacle  which  the  struggles  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  maintain  her  exclusive  claims,  present  to  the  Pa- 
pist on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Socinian  on  the  other  ?  Those 
claims  are  alike  at  variauce  with  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
and  with  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  If  faith  in  Christ 
be  not  the  condition  of  obtaining  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
if  these  are  restricted  to  certain  efficacious  sacraments,  as  dis- 
pensed by  the  clergy  of  England  or  of  Rome,  why  separate 
from  that  Church,  the  original  trustee  of  sacramental  grace, 
and  the  only  channel  of  Ecclesiastical  legitimacy  ?  If  faith  in 
Christ  be  not  the  essential  character  of  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  then,  the  danger  of  So- 
cinianism  consists  less  in  the  rejection  of  Christ  than  in  dis- 
senting from  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  as 
Dissenters  they  are  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 
Surely,  nothing  could  more  directly  tend  to  give  the  character 
of  rationality  to  their  prejudices  against  the  truth,  than  dogmas 
like  these,  coming  from  men  boasting  of  their  orthodoxy,  and 
the  undue  stress  laid  by  even  the  most  enlightened  ministers 
of  the  Establishment,  on  conformity  to  their  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitute. 

Peace,"  says  the  great  Apostle,  "  be  with  all  them  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."    "  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   let  him  be  anathema  marana- 
"  tha."    This  is  the  true  uniformity  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
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Church.  The  impiety  and  intolerance  of  man  hare  atteapi 
to  substitute  other  bonds  of  unity,  and  to  circumscribe  by  iH 
boundaries  the  community  of  true  believers.  Uniformity,  ■ 
ecclesiastical  language,  intends,  reading  the  same  forarf 
prayer,  and  submitting  to  the  same  form  of  church  governor 
and  the  true  unity  of  all  believers  is  thus  wilfully  lost  tick 
of.     Uniformity  is  that  great  and  daring    schismatic  who  hi 

Iiresumed  to  legislate  for  Christ,  and  to  denounce  as  rebels  (IM 
oval  subjects  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  vf  ho  refuse  to  ntk 
unto  Cesar  the  things  which  are  God's.  Uniformity  sepiMto 
that  which  Christ  has  not  separated,  and  confounds  to*rtto 
what  he  has  placed  immeasurably  apart.  Uniformity  is  but  Ae 
lifeless  effigy  of  that  living  principle  of  union  nr hicbj  perndat 
all  the  intellectual  diversities  of  free  agency,  reconciles  thai 
in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

We  by  no  means  charge  it  indiscriminately  upon  the  dog 
of  the  Establishment,  that  they  exclude  all  Dissenters  fron  Ik 
Catholic  Church.  But  what  is  the  language  of  their  condocti 
Is  it  not  that  the  Church  of  England  possesses  some  thai 
or  some  privileges  peculiar  to  herself,  oi  which  other  Cbunhi 
cannot  boast?*  What  are  these  claims?  Are  they  of  a  ret 
gious,  or  of  a  political  nature  r  if  they  are  of  the  latter,  they  ctt 
have  no  relation  to  the  laws  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which* 
not  of  this  world.  Our  condition  and  our  hopes  as  Christian 
cannot  be  suspended  on  a  compliance  with  the  arrangemrutf  d 
human  wisdom  But  are  the  claims  of  the  Establishment  oft 
religious  nature  ?  On  what  t hen  do  they  rest  ?  Dr.  Malt  v3 
reply,  The  Church  of  England  has  the  Sacraments.  And,  in- 
deed, upon  this  hypothesis  the  whole  superstructure  of  Epittft- 
pal  claims  will  be  found  to  rest  It  is  for  want  of  the  Epis- 
copal succession  that  CalvinUts  and  Socinians  are  alike  excluded 
from  the  promises  of  the  (iospcl. 

The  Papwt  smiles  at  this,  and  felicitates  himself  that  te 
belongs  to  that  Church  which  is  the  undoubted  and  orimtl 
proprietor  of  spiritual  gifts,  lie  can  with  far  more  certainty 
than  the  pious  and  learned  divine  quoted  by  Dr.  Maat,  glorr 
in  being  a  son  of  that  Church  which  lias  the  sacraments.  *  1 
c  would  not,  for  the  whole  world,'  he  might  exclaim,  *  hem 
6  doubt  whether  1  have  the  sacraments,  or  whether  I  hwe 
'  them    not.9      The  Church    of    Kngland  has   no     preti 


*  "  The  Christian  Observer''  has  long  held  language  on  thifttofajict. 


they  add,  '  his  good  sense  taught  him  that  if  God  rifriraf* 
'  him  for  the  ministerial  office,  he  would  pave  the  way  for  his  admtwoo 
4  into  it,  and  afford  the  means  of  his  legitimately  exerciauMr  the  Ptt- 
1  toral  function ! !'  See  Christian  Observer,  March  18087pTl9& 
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to  them  bat  what  she  derives  from  that  Apostolic  and  vene- 
rable institution  of  which  1  am  so  happy  as  to  be  a  member* 
Protestants  complain  that  we  take  away  from  the  people  half 
of  one  of  the  sacraments.  *  They  have  taken  away  five  sacra* 
c  ments  and  grace  from  all  seven.*'  And  their  pretensions  to 
dispense  (lie  Sacraments,  are  founded  on  lawless  presumption, 
and  on  a  doubtful  derivation  of  their  Episcopal  line  from  the 
Church  against  which  they  have  rebelled.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sociniau  looks  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Church  of  Hngland  with  a  triumphant  sneer.  He  per- 
ceives th^  utter  absurdity  of  the  claims  she  lays  to  spiritual  do- 
mination, and  mocks  at  what  he  deems  her  cabalistic  rites, 
He  hears  her  launching  Athauasian  thunders  against  all  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  every  iota  of  her  creed, — a  creed  which  at 
once  anathematizes  the  whole  Greek  Church,  &c.  and  then  pro- 
nouncing all  who  die  in  her  communion,  elect,  and  brethren, 
whose  souls  '  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  great 
'  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself.'  He  hears  her  inveighing 
against  those  ministers  of  other  churches,  who  preach  the  very 
same  truths  that  she  holds  to  be  fundamental,  as  schismatics 
and  enthusiasts,  and  this  merely  because  they  are  not  paid  by 
the  State,  and  ordained  by  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords  ap- 
pointed by  the  Monarch  or  the  Regent.  He  hears  Dr.  Mant 
consign  them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  ;  and  he  hears 
Mr.  Biddulph  invite  this  same  Dr.  Mant,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  of  sentiment,  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
the  Dissenters,  on  the  ground  of  Episcopacy  What  is  the  con^ 
elusion  which  the  Sociniau  must  naturally  draw  from  these  facts  ? 
that  the  whole  is  priestcraft  and  imposture ;  that  the  clergy 
do  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  which,  without  the  Liturgy,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  afraid  to  circulate ;  that  their  motives, 
like  those  which  they  ascribe  to  the  separatists,  are  altogether 
political ;  and  that  if  there  were  no  Dissenters,  heresy  might 
slumber  within  the  arms  of  the  Church  in  peace. 

We  say  these  are  the  conclusions  which  a  Sociniau  is  likely 
to  draw  from  the  pretensions  of  the  high-church  clergy ;  and 
they  are  conclusions,  which,  how  unjust  soever  in  some  re* 
spects,  actually  are  drawn.  The  conduct  of  the  Church  to- 
wards the  orthodox  Dissenters,  affords  a  lamentable  advantage 
to  the  professed  Socinians  who  are  honest  enough  to  withdraw 
from  her  communion,  while  those  who  retain  snug  possession 
of  her  colleges  and  benefices,  acquitting  their  consciences  upon 
Dr.  Paley's  principle,  by  keeping  the  Articles  as  a  covenant 
though  they  reject  them  as  a  creed,  smile  at  the  bigotry  of 
their  orthodox  brethren,  which  they  too  readily  charge  upon 


<^*m 
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their  religious  belief.  Thus,  in  all  political  incorporations,  in- 
fidelity and  intolerance  have  ever  joined  hands,  have  bowed  at 
the  same  altars,  and  laughed  together  in  the  same  conclave, 
while  pure  and  undefiled  religion  has  been  accused  as  a  sub- 
verter  of  the  Church,  and  as  a  plotter  against  the  State. 
-  It  is  remarkable  in  how  mild  and  courteous  a  manner  our 
Academical  Orator  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  Soci- 
nians ;  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  justly  represents  as  re- 
nouncing alike  '  that  peculiarity  of  Christian  worship  which 
'  respects  the  mode,  and  that  which  respects  the  object,  of 
'  adoration  ;'  and  as  standing  forth  to  the  world  with  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  '  a  society  of  mere  deists.9  He  was  evi- 
dently aware  that  his  audience,  though  free  from  the  intrusion 
of  sectaries  and  schismatics,  might  probably  comprise  some  po- 
lite abettors  of  the  heresy  he  was  combating. 

*  It  is  distressing,'  he  remarks,  '  to  be  forced  upon  the  use  of 
language  like  this  with  regard  to  persons  who  profess  themselves  to 
be  disciples  of  Christ.  But  the  true  state  of  the  case  requires  it. 
For  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  it  be  our  duty,  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  "  set  forth  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  and  to  set  forward 
the  salvation  of  all  men,"  it  must  be  our  duty  also,  uponjft  occasions* 
to  counteract  designs,  which  arc  calculated  to  obscure  the  one  and 
to  obstruct  the  other :  that  if  it  be  incumbent  upon  us,  as  we-  are 
most  solemnly  engaged,  to  "  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary 
to  God's  word ;"  it  must  also  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  profit  by 
every  seasonable  opportunity  of  bringing  such  doctrines  plainly  ana 
without  reserve  before  those  whom  we  are  commissioned  to  ad- 
monish :  and  that  if  the  articles  of  Christian  faith,  which  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  in  this  and  some  former  discourses  to  defend,  be  really 
Founded  in  scriptural  truth ;  if  we  be  rightly  persuaded,  that  divine 
worship  is  due  to  the  second  and  third  persons  in  the  ever  blessed  Tri- 
nity, that  the  meritorious  sufferings  of  Christ  are  the  only  ground  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  and  that  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  our  sanctification  here  and  to  our  bles- 
sedness hereafter,  no  scheme  of  opinions  can  be  framed  more  preju- 
dicial to  God's  honour  and  man's  salvation,  more  abounding  in  error 
and  false  doctrine ;  and  more  hostile  to  the  trutL,  than  that  which 
denies  these  articles;  none  which  militates  more  against  our  most 
momentous  duties;  and  our  dearest  hopes  $  none,  therefore,  which 
more  imperiously  requires  to  be  duly  exposed,  and  if  duly,  then  in 
its  proper  character,  as  a  dereliction  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.*  p.  188. 

Dr.  Mant  proceeds  to  apologize  further  for  his  introduction 
of  such  topics,  '  with  a  view  to  the  fitness  and  seasonableneas 
c  of  the  occasion,9  by  stating  that  'the  publication**  which 
called  forth  his  animadversions,  was  *iot  *  a  private  asdanlt,' 

*  <'  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  reformed  according  to  the  Flan 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke/1  &c    Edited  by  Mr.  Tbeophihn 

Lindesay,  1774?.  -  ■*..•{" 
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and  that  the  exertions  of  the  Socinians  i  are  pot  defensive.9 
AH  this  is  very  true :  but  is  it  not  passing  strange  that  such 
reasons  as  these  should  be  assigned  for  bringing  forth  without 
reserve  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
Was  there  any  necessity  for  all  this  laboured  explanation,  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  error  in  its  proper  charac- 
ter ?  Has  Dr.  Mant  shewn  any  similar  delicacy  or  forbearance 
in  regard  to  Calvinists  and  Methodists?  It  is  '  distressing*  to 
him  to  speak  of  Socinians  as  forfeiting  their  pretensions  to  be 
considered  as  a  Christian  congregation  ;  but  with  regard  to  all 
who  receive  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  from  a  self-consti- 
tuted, or  irregularly  constituted  minister,  his  language  is,  '  I 
'  conceive  myself  warranted  in  contending?  that  they  '  are  left 
6  to  the  gratuitous- uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Almighty :'  not- 
withstanding, he  does  not  deny  that  they  may  find  the  means  of 
grace  effectual  to  their  own  salvation. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the 
exposure  of  these  miserable  inconsistencies,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enabling  our  readers  to  take  the  measure  of  Dr.  Mant's 
theological  attainments;  but  these  Sermons  go  forth  to  the 
world  under  circumstances  which  give  them  the  weight  of  au- 
thority. The  first  four  Sermons,  which  are  a  defence  of  the 
Liturgy  against  the  Socinians,  although  containing  nothing 
new  in  the  shape  of  argument,  exhibit  the  scriptural  basis  on 
which  the  adoration  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  in  the  God- 
head rests,  and  refer  the  reader  to  several  elaborate  works  on 
th&  subject ;  on  which  account  they  may  prove  of  service  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  clergy.  Our  readers  are  for  the  most 
part  familiarized  wilh  the  scriptural  evidence  of  the  truths  in 
question,  from  hearing  them  descanted  on  by  their  ministers  in 
the  regular  course  of  their  preaching  ;  not  as  scholastic  truths 
which  it  was  their  duty  on  fit  occasion*  to  defend,  but  as  the 
very  life  and  substance  of  that  Oospel  which  was  endeared  to 
their  hearts  as thepower  of  God  unto  salvation. 

It  remains  for  us  briefly  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  remaining 
Sermons. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  Sermons  are  entitled,  c  The  necessity  of  a 
'  guide  to  the  Understanding  of  Holy  Scripture ;'  and  are 
founded  on  Acts  viii.  20, 31.     The  Doctor  refers  to  the  '  subjects 

*  of  the  sacred  volume  under  the  four  great  divisions  of  its 

*  historical,  its  prophetical,  its  preceptive,  and  its  doctrinal 
'  contents ;'  all  of  which  are  liable,  he  contends,  to  much  mis- 
apprehension pn  the  part  of  the  ordinary  reader,  unless  some 
onq  guide  him. 

This  truism  scarcely  needed  be  supported  by  so  long  a 
series  qf  illustrations.  Persons  of  the  class  he  was  addressing, 
are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  necessity,  so  much  as  tq 
mistake  the  design  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  objects,  of  the 
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Christian  ministry.  Had  the  Dr.  insisted  on  the  duty  of  all 
persons,  whether  in  holy  orders,  or  in  pretended  holy  orders,  to 
bestow  a  diligent  attention  on  the  aids  afforded  by  commentators 
and  Biblical  critics,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  had  he  referrred  them  to  the  most  judicious  expositors, 
whose  assistance  might  qualify  them  for  instructing  those  of 
their  hearers  who  have  less  leisure  to  pursue  such  inquiries,  bis 
discourse  would  have  been  appropriate  and  valuable :  some  of 
his  concluding  remarks  to  the  Clergy  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
pertineut. 

*  If,  we  would  teach,  we  must  learn:  if  we  would  fill  with 
integrity  and  effect  the  honourable  office  of  instructing  others  in  re- 
ligious truths,  we  must  patiently  practise  the  ordinary  methods  of 
procuring  instruction  for  ourselves.  We  must  "  give  attendance  to 
'<  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine."  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  cordially  agree  with  Dr. 
Mant  as  to  the  advantage  of  '  an  intelligent  guide'  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  To  expound  the  Scriptures 
is  one  principal  design  of  the  ministerial  office;  and  as  Dis- 
senters /we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  attach  particular 
Value  to  expository  preaching.  The  various  judicious  expo- 
sitors among  the  Nonconformists,  at  the  head  of  which  stand 
Henry,  Owen,  and  Doddridge,  prove  that  Dr.  Mant's  general 
position  has  obtained  its  deserved  degree  of  attention  among 
the  Calvinistic  Dissenters.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
especially,  was  till  lately  almost  exclusively  pursued  by  the 
Dissenting  ministers  ;  and  some  individuals  who  were  afterwards 
dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  previous  to  the  institution  of 
the  Hebrew  Professorship  at  one  of  the  Universities,  availed  them-* 
selves  of  their  instructions.  Dissenters  have  indeed  been  accused 
of  laying  too  great  a  stress  upon  preaching,  as  though  they  over- 
valued the  aid  of  human  guides  to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  so  much  so,  that  Hooker  contending  against  the 
anti-episcopalians  of  his  day,  defended  the  want  of  competent 
preachers  in  the  Church,  by  urging  that  reading  the  word  of 
God  was  itself  a  species  of  preaching.  Be  this  determined 
between  Hooker  and  Dr.  Mant  as  it  may,  we  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  Calvinists  generally  are  distinguished  by  the  esti- 
mation iu  which  they  hold  every  intelligent  guide  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  sale  which  the  works 
of  able  expositors,  both  critical  and  practical,  obtain  among 
them,  when  compared  with  other  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

But  the  real  bearing  of  Dr.  Mant's  remarks  is  apparent  from 
the  succeeding  Sermon,  which  is  '  On  the  necessity  and  nature 
(  of  a  call  to  the  ministry.9  Dr.  Maht  commences  by  adverting 
to  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Methodists  in  a  society  established 
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between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  University  before 
which  he  was  then  preaching.  That  the  '  primitive  founders  of 
'  the  sect  intended  well,'  and  that  4  some  benefits  resulted  from 
c  their  zeal/  he  is  candid  enough  to  confess  that  it  is  m-vdless  to 
deny  :  hut  among  the  grievous  irregularities  into  which  they 
were  led,  lie  considers  *  their  assumption  of  functions  to  which 
'  they  were  not  lawfully  intitled,'  as  not  the  '  least  deserving  of 
'  censure.'  We  have  pleasure  in  allowing  Dr.  Mant  the  full 
advantage  of  the  temperate  manner  in  which  he  proceeds  to 
institute  his  charges  against  them. 

*  It  is  right  that  the  errors  of  Methodism  should  be  exposed,  in 
order  that  they  may  (if  possible)  be  avoided  or  corrected,  and  that 
the  interests  of  truth  may  be  advanced.  But  I  deprecate  every 
approach  towards  unreasonable  and  unchristian  invective.  By  such 
conduct  we  may  irritate,  indeed,  but  we  shall  not  benefit,  either 
them  or  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand  by  temperately  shewing 
where,  and  why,  they  are  censurable,  we  may  with  the  good  blessing 
of  God  recall  them  from  their  error ;  or  we  may  prevent  others  from 
falling  into  it:  at  least  while  we  are  exposing  their  faults,  we  may  not 
bring  on  ourselves  the  charge,  that  we  are  guilty  of  others.  I  have 
already  stated  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  error  in  the  practice  of  the 
Methodists;  namely,  their  irregular  assumption  of  the  ministerial 
office:  and  1  propose  to  lay  before  you  on  the  present  occasion 
certain  re.  snns  for  this  opinion. 

'  The  w  Id  licentiousness  of  principle,  and  the  consequent  licen- 
tiousness o:  practice,  which  we  have  of  late  witnessed  and  are  still 
daily  witnessing,  with  respect  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
utter  contempt  of  subordination;  the  glaring  violation  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical rule  and  order ;  the  erroneous  and  unscriptural  notions,  which 
prevail  upon  these  points  ;  and  the  extravagant  conceits,  which 
the  maintainors  of  such  notions  entertain  and  disseminate  on  other 
questions,  many  of  which  affect  several  very  material  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  intended  inquiry  will  not 
be  unseasonable.  With  this  impression  I  propose  to  shew,  in  the 
first  place,  that  some  appointment  is  necessary  to  authorize  a  man  to 
become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  theu  to  examine  more  at 
length,  what  that  appointment  ought  to  be/     pp.  193,  4-. 

'  That  some  appointment  is  necessary  to  authorize  a  man  to 
i  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,'  Dr  Mant  pronounces 
to  '  be  obvious  from  the  very  nature  of  the  office  ;'  but  what 
the  real  nature  of  the  office  is,  he  abstains  from  investigating. 
Instead  of  this,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  as  an  "  em- 
"  bassador  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;'*  as  if  the  peculiar 
authority  and  the.  extraordinary  credentials  with  which  the 
Apostles  were  invested,  and  which  gave  propriety  to  tliese  bold 
metaphors  of  St,  Paul,  were  actually  attached  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  undertakes  the  ministerial  office !  Nay,  Dr.  Mant  is  so 
far  borne  away  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of  the  clergy, 
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that  he  adduces,  as  a  parallel,  the  special  mission  of  the  in- 
spired Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  argues  that  they  would 
not  have  complained  that  "  no  one  believed"  their  "  report," 
had  they  '  assumed  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  it  without  suf- 
ficient credentials ;'  and  adds,  '  It  was  when  Moses  had  talked 
'  with  God,  that  his  face,  which  had  beheld  the  glory,  shone 
'  with  the  brightness  of  the  Almighty.' 

Dr.  Mant  cannot  mean  to  affirm  that  the  faces  of  the  epis«r 
copal  clergy  reflect  any  peculiar  glory  from  spiritual  converse 
with  the  Almighty ;  and  yet  he  is  too  grave  to  intend  by  this 
extraordinary  passage,  any  covert  insinuation  against  them  in 
the  shape  of  irony.  We  cannot  conjecture  what  he  does  mean  ; 
but  it  will  be  admitted,  that  as  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of 
working  miracles,  and  immediate  inspiration  have  ceased, 
holiness  of  life,  that  moral  glory  which  results  from  intimate 
communion  with  the  Divine  presence,  forms  the  best  creden- 
tials with  which  a  minister  can  enter  on  his  sacred  functions : 
all  other  credentials  are  vain. 

'  So  solemn  an  office,'  says  Dr.  Mant,  "  no  man'9  can  without 
overweening  arrogance  "  take  unto  himself."  The  humility  of 
Christ,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  would 
not  permit  him  to  "  glorify  himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest."  ' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  is  another  instance  of  that 
shocking  misapplication  of  Scripture  with  which  these  Sermons 
abound.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  scriptural  ground 
whatever  for  the  parallel  between  the  Priesthood  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry;  much  less  between  the  office  of  an  ordinary 
minister,  and  the  awful  vicarious  character  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  that  most  expressive  type  of  the  Saviour.  The  Apostle 
affirms  with  truth,  that  "  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be 
"  made  an  high  priest."  His  character  was  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Sent;  and  the  Christ,  the  Anointed.  He  came 
into  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  The 
Father,  to  offer  up  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  and  on 
the  appointment  and  acceptance  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  rested 
the  efficacy  of  his  mediatorial  engagements.  This  is  what  St. 
Paul  evidently  intends  to  illustrate  by  the  analogy  of  the  type  ; 
not  to  prove  the  humility  of  Christ.  And  then,  what  less  than 
profaneness  is  chargeable  on  such  an  application  of  a  scriptural 
analogy  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  to  the  question  of  modern 
ordination  ?— that  is,  whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  preach  the 
Gospel  unless  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  or  Bishop  Poynder,  or 
some  other  Bishop,  Romish,  Greek,  or  English,  has  previously 
laid  hands  on  him. 

But  we  proceed  to  what  Dr.  Mant  considers  as  *  sufficient 
'  authority  to  warrant  a  man  in  undertaking  the  sacred  office,' 
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In  the  first  place,  he  remarks,  that  the  Scriptures  represent  a 
call  from  God  as  necessary  to  sanction  the  undertaking ;  and 
this  he  attempts  to  prove  by  again  referring  to  the  wholly  irre- 
levant case,  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Apostles  were  originally  commissioned  '  by  the  personal 
'  designation  of  the  Son  of  God/  and  by  the  declaration  in  the 
text  before  cited,  which  he  asserts  to  be  '  conveyed  in  universal 
<  terms/ — "  This  honour  no  man  taketh  to  himself."  But  then, 
fearful  lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  by  main- 
taining the  necessity  of  a  Divine  call  in  order  to  sanction  the 
undertaking  of.  ministerial  functions,  the  Doctor  tells  us  that  it 
is  an  inward  call;  that  we  are  not  to  expect  that  it  will  be  '  of  a 
'  very  powerful  and  sensible  kind ;'  and  that  it  is  a  call '  of  the 
'  same  character  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  upon 
'  Christians  at  large.'  He  justly  remarks  that  we  should  find 
it  an  arduous  task  to  '  define  the  limits  of  his  agency,  and  to 
'  distinguish  between  his  operations  and  those  of  our  own  mind* 

1  Let  it  suffice,9  he  adds,  *  if  we  give  him  the  praise  of  whatever 
good  desires  arise  within  us,  however  imperceptible  may  be  his  in- 
fluence ;  and  if  we  believe,  that  we  are  certainly  moved  by  his  divine 
power,  when  our  conduct  is  agreeable  to  his  written  word.' 

Now,  we  conceive  that  if  this  be  all  that  the  Divine  call  on 
which  the  Dr.  insists,  amounts  to,  he  had  much  better  have 
preserved  a  decorous  silence  on  the  subject.  Enthusiasm — the 
enthusiasm  of  '  methodists,'  has  never  led  to  any  delusion  of  a 
tendency  so  dangerous  as  that  which  leads  persons,  on  the 
strength  of  such  interpretations,  to  express  their  trust  that  they 
are  '  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost9  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  pastoral  office,  merely  because  they  have  been  sent 
to  college  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Mant  speaks  of  a  pretended 
violent '  call,9  as  characterizing  the  sentiments  of '  those  who,  in  a 
'  disastrous  and  melancholy  period  of  our  history,  planted  them- 
'  selves  in  the  ministerial  chair ;  and  were  among  the  most  vim- 
4  lent  instigators  of  that  rebellion,  the  spirit  of  which  was  evinced 
'  by  the  mock  trial  and  execution  of  our  king,  the  subversion 
'  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  the  temporary  annihilation,  not 
'  only  of  our  religious  establishment,  but  of  all  pure  religion 
1  in  the  land?  Could  it  be  safe,  even  before  a  University 
audience,  to  venture  such  an  assertion  as  this  ?  Is  truth  of  no 
consequence  or  value  whatever  when  a  compliment  is  to  be  paid 
to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  ?  Was,  then,  the  hoof*  of 
Sports  the  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  pure  religion  on  the 
religious  establishment  ? — Unblushing  bigotry,  canst  tnou 
believe  thine  own  falsehoods  ? 

An  inward  call,  whether  sensible,  or  not,  is  not  however  suf- 
ficient! according  to  Dr.  Mant,  to  authorize  a  man  in  becoming 
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a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  unless  '  his  appointment  from  heaven 

*  be  ratified  by  certain  authorized  delegates  upon  earth.' 
Every  candidate  should  '  pass  through  some  outward  ordeal,  in 
1  order  that  having  been  "  proved"  and  "  found  blameless," 
* "  full  of  wisdom"  and  "  of  honest  report,"  he  may  then  be 

*  duly  appointed  to  the  office  to  which  he  aspires.'  These  are 
of  course  the  exact  qualifications  for  the  ministry  to  which  a 
university  education  is  particularly  conducive,  and  upon  which 

*  certain  authorized  delegates9  are  accustomed  to  lay  due  stress 
in  their  cautious  examination  of  those  persons  who,  being  in- 
wardly moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  present  themselves  for 
ordination.  Oh,  Dr.  Mant,Dr.  Mant!  Will  your  Church  thank 
you  for  such  facetiousness  ? 

Under  this  head,  we  have  c  the  example  of  Aaron  as  a  type 
<  of  the  Christian  priesthood,9  for  tiie  third  time  insisted  upon  ; 
but  what  is  worse,  Dr.  Mant  actually  adduces  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  New  Testament,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
ordination  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  entereth 
"  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbeth  up 
"  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  This 
mis-quotation  is  in  the  very  style  of  the  Popish  expositors  -of 
Scripture.  Who  can  wonder  that  Dr.  Mant  is  fearful  as  to  the 
consequences  of  freely  circulating  the  Bible  without  the 
Liturgy?  An  illiterate  Methodist  would  in  his  simplicity  have 
shuddered  at  such  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  and  have 
reminded  Dr.  Mant  that  our  Lord  declared,  "  Verily,  verily,  J 
"  am  the  door  of  the  sheep :  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 
"  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.*' 
No,  says  Dr.  Mant,  the  sheep-fold  means  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  lord  bishop  is  the  door.  By  this  door,  into  that 
fold,  we  have  no  desire  to  enter. 

But  we  are  anticipating  our  Author's  third  position.  '  We 
c  are  next  to  inquire  to  whom  this  outward  appointment  to  the 
'  ministry  belongs.9  Upon  this  point  he  introduces  the  follow- 
ing remark  '  of  an  acute  reasoner  of  the  last  century,'  *  the  in- 

*  genious  and  accurate  Law.' 

4  "  It  has  been  a  received  doctrine  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
that  no  ordination  was  valid  but  that  of  Bishops ;  this  doctrine  has 
been  a  constant  guard  upon  the  episcopal  succession ;  for  seeing  it 
was  universally  believed  that  bishops  alone  could  ordain,  it  was  mo- 
rally impossible  that  any  persons  could  be  received  as  bishops,  who 
had  not  been  so  ordained."  ' 

The  Doctor  sums  up  a  long  quotation,  by  the  following  con- 
clusion. 
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<  We  may  reasonably  exult  in  the  reflection  that  we  possess  this, 
necessary  a  constituent  of  a  legitimate  ministry.9 
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The  most  curious  part,  however,  of  Dr.  M ant's  statement  on 
this  subject,  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  the  Apostolic 
succession,  independent  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  a  straight 
line,  not  from  St.  Peter,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  from  the 
Apostle  Paul.  This  is  admirable.  Could  it  but  be  proved, 
what  an  unanswerable  argument  would  it  form  against  the 
Papists !  How  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  discoverer 
of  this  fact,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  of  pious  memory  :  nothing  less  than  the  Primacy  would 
have  been  an  adequate  reward  for  the  service  this  logical 
weapon  would  have  effected  in  the  royal  polemic's  theological 
contests  with  Rome. 

€  Founded  probably,'  says  Dr.  M ant,  '  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  some 
other  Apostle,  or  by  some  Apostolic  man,  our  Church  war  (pro- 
bably) *  regulated  upon  the  same  principle  which  prevailed  in  others : 
the  earliest  accounts,  which  toe  nave  received,  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  our  island,  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  an  apos- 
tolic priesthood :  and  that  having  once  been  established,  we  believe 
it  to  have  continued  in  unbroken  succession,  not  only  because  the 
hypothesis  cannot  be  controverted  or  invalidated  by  shewing  "  when, 
or  how,  or  where,  this  succession  broke  or  seemed  to  break,  or  was 
likely  to  break,"  but  because  the  fact  is  generally  supported  by  posi- 
tive historical  evidence,  and  because  it  is  morauy  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been  otherwise.*    p.  217. 

Exquisite  logician !  Has  Dr.  Mant  been  taking  lessons  of 
Mr.  Norris  in  the  science  of  demonstration  £ 

As  a  subject  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  the  question  whether 
the  Apostle  Paul  ever  visited  Britain,  is  interesting  enough, 
and  is  worthy  of  being  pursued  by  those  who  have  inclination 
and  leisure  for  such  researches.  Our  readers  will  find  an  ela- 
borate disquisition  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Literary 
Panorama,  (p.  837.)  But  waiving  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Mants' 
probabilities,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks'  on  that 
part  of  his  statement  which,  though  it  has  less  novelty,  has 
somewhat  more  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  our  readers  will  observe  that  Dr.  Mant 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  churches  but  those  of 
modern  sectaries,  as  not  holding  the  necessity  of  Episcopal 
ordiuation.  This  can  scarcely  be  through  ignorance.  Tow- 
good  remarks,  that  i  the  whole  company  of  illustrious  Pro- 
'  testant  Churches  of  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
c  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  have,  none  but  Presbyterian 
c  ordination  amongst  them  :  for  Luther,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Me- 
'  lancthon,  Bugenhagius,  and  all  the  first  reformers  and  founders 
*  of  these  churches,  who  ordained  ministers  among  them,  were 
'  themselves  Presbyters,  and  no  other.*  *  The  first  Protestant 
6  prelates  in  the  Danish  church  also  were  ordained  by  Bu- 
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'  genhagius,  a  mere  Presbyter.9   c  Having  themselves,  there* 

*  fore,  no  other  orders  than  what  either  Presbyters  gave  them, 

*  or  were  given  them  as  Presbyters,  they  can  convey  no  other 
'  to  those  they  ordain.9  Now,  since  according  to  Dr.  Mant's 
position,  Episcopal  ordination  is  c  so  necessary  a  constituent 

*  of  a  legitimate  ministry/  and  since  the  ordinances  received 
from  '  an  irregularly  constituted  minister,'  no  less  than  from 
a  '  self-constituted  minister,'  are  invalid,  we  wish  to  know  what 
saving  clause  he  has  in  reserve  on  behalf  of  these  unhappy 
foreigners  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Diocesan  jurisdiction  ;  or 
whether  they  also  are  all  '  left  to  the  gratuitous  uncovenanted 
'  mercies  of  the  Almighty.' 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Mant  having  bethought  himself,  may  re- 
luctantly concede  that  Presbyterian  ordination,  though  not  so 
legitimate  and  Apostolic  as  episcopal  ordination,  transmitted 
in  one  c  unbroken'  line  of  succession  from  the  Apostles,  may 
yet  be  in  certain  cases  admissible.  For  on  referring  to  history, 
he  will  find  that  '  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  the  rest  of  the 
c  bishops  with  him,  owned  the  ordination  of  presbyters  to  be 

*  valid,  and  therefore  refused  to  re-ordain  the  Scottish  pres- 
'  byters  who  were  then  to  be  made  bishops.'*  And  we  nave 
bishop  Burnet's  authority  for  statin?  that  the  bishops  of  Scot- 
land,  when  episcopacy  was  settled  there,  never  required  the 

K'esbyterian  ministers  to  be  re-ordained.  We  say,  possibly 
r.  Mant  may,  with  such  high  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  the 
opinion,  admit  that  Presbyterian  ordination  possesses  a  certain 
degree  of  validity. 

Having  previously  treated  at  large  of  Episcopal  succession^ 
we  shall  not  again  go  into  the  subject,  a  subject  beneath  the 
dignity  of  serious  argument;  but  merely  subjoin  from  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectures,  the  following  passage  for  the  amusement 
of  our  readers. 

'  Mr.  Jones  has  undertaken  to  prove  at  large  that  the  or- 
'  dination  of  our  English  bishops  cannot  be  traced  up.  to  the 
'  Church  of  Rome  as  its  original ;  that  in  the  year  068,  the 
'  successors  of  Austin  the  monk  (who  came  over  A.  D.  500). . 
'  being  almost  extinct,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishops 
'  were  of  Scottish  ordination  by  Aidan  and  Finan,  who  came 
'  out  of  the  Culdee  monastery  of  Columbanus,  and  were  no 
'  more  than  presbyters ;  though  when  the  princes  of  the  northern 
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*  Archbishop  Spottswood's  History,  p.  514,  as  quoted  by  Tow* 
good. 

t  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol  IV.  N.S.    Art.  The  Claims  of  the 
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'  nations  were  converted  by  them,  they  made  them  bishops 
'  (i.  e.  gave  them  authority  over  the  clergy)  and  took  other 
'  bishops  from  amongst  their  converts.  So  that  denying  the 
'  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination,  shakes  the  foundation  of 
'  the  episcopal  church  of  England.' 

Doddridge' $  Lecture*,  Vol.  II.  p.  356. 

Legitimacy,  after  all,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  is  a  very  nice  and  complicated 
question.  Thqt  may  be  politically  valid,  which  is  not  ec- 
clesiastically valid ;  and  that  may  be  ecclesiastically  valid,  which 
is  not  politically  valid  :  so  that  legitimacy  may  be  independent 
of  the  Apostolic  Succession.  If,  for  instance,  John  Wesley 
was  actually  consecrated  (as  it  is  affirmed)  by  a  Greek  bishop, 
he  was  as  truly  a  bishop,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  any  of 
their  Right  Reverend  Lordships :  yet,  Bishop  Tomline,  or  Bishop 
Marsh,  would  not  scruple  to  represent  his  consecration,  in  a 
political  view,  as  null  and  void.  Presbyterian  ordination  is,  in 
Scotland,  legitimate  for  all  political  intentions,  notwithstanding 
episcopal  succession  is  there  disregarded;  and  we  presume 
that  even  in  England,  the  validity  of  ordination  in  the  sister 
Church  would  hardly  be  denied.  The  present  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, according  to  the  Prince  Regent's  Letters  Patent,  is,  in 
India,  a  bishop  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  he  has  his 
regular  corps  of  Archdeacons,  &c. — but  his  Episcopal  power 
is  limited  by  the  Patent  to  his  Diocesan  jurisdiction.  Here 
a  nice  point  presents  itself.  Suppose  that,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  should,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  instance, 
venture  to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions  in  the  ordination 
of  clergymen  ;  or,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  his  own  con- 
secration, proceed  '  to  confer  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest, 
'  to  confirm  those  that  are  baptized  and  come  to  years  of  dis- 
'  cretion,  and  to  perform  all  the  other  functions  peculiar  and 
'  appropriated  to  the  office  of  a  bishop:9  would  such  eccle- 
siastical acts  be  valid  ?  According  to  the  '  due  order  of  the 
'  Realm,9  they  would  not;  for  the  Letters  Patent  confine  the 
bishop,  acting  beyond  all  doubt  or  denial,  under  the  special- 
influence  and  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost, '  within  the  limits  of  bis 
'  own  See :' — a  restriction  which  reminds  us  of  the  couplet  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  Bastile,  when  Louis  XIV.  forbade  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  prisoners,  without  special 
permission  from  the  Governor. 

*  De  par  le  Roi,  defense  &  Dieu 
Sans  permission  d'entrer  en  ce  lieu.9 

Can  the  virtue  then  of  the  Episcopal  succession  be  limited 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Letters  Patent  ?  That  were  to  degrade 
•      Vol.  VI.  N.S.  2  M 
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the  Church  of  England  far  below  the  sister  Churches  of  On 
and  Rome.  What!  should  the  hands  of  n  Greek  btshoj 
convey  a  sufficient  ecclesiastical  title  to  <£1000  a  year,  as  In  i 
recent  case,  and  the  value  of  an  English  mitre  depend  on  til 
locality  of  its  consecrated  wearer?  Are  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  English  bishop  liable  to  be  suspended  on  his  leaving  hi 
own  territory  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the  indefinite  virtue  o 
the  Apostolic  succession,  and  the  indefeasible  character  of  Br'itis 
Episcopacy  f 

We  leave  Dr.  Mant  to  answer  these  questions.  In  the  mean 
time  we -may  remind  the  successors  of  the  Nonconformist 
Divines,  that  if  they  have  not  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  they  i 
sunnily  possess  the  Succession,  although  transmitted 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  Presbyters  only.  And  they  haY 
only  to  send  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  to  some 
Syrian  bishop,  and  bring  him  over  to  this  country;  his  hob 
hands  would  soon  confer  the  indelible  character  of  uriesthoot 
on  '  the  three -de  nomination  men ;'  and  were  it  not  for  the  ejr- 
animo  oath,  there  would  be  no  ecclesiastical  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  their  becoming  perfectly  legitimate. 

Dr.  Mant  has  however  still  to  prove  that  sacerdotal  o, 
dinatioii  of  any  kind  is  really  necessary  to  the  validity  of  i 
Episcopal  minister.  On  this  subject  we  refer  turn  to  Bishop 
Still  ingfteet's  Ireiticum,  Chap.  viii.  Cranmer's  language  i- 
'  There  is  no  more  promise  of  God  that  grace  is  given  i 
'  the  committing  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  than  it  is  in  th 
1  committing  of  the  civil  office.  A  bishop  may  make  a  pries 
'  by  the  Scriptures,  and  so  may  princes  and  governors  alst 
'  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  committed  to  thetn  ;  ant 
'  the  people  also   by  their   election.     For,  as  we  read   that 

*  bishops  have   done  it;   so   Christian  emperors    and   princes 
'  have  usually  have  done  it ;  and  the  people,  before  Christian 

*  princes  were,  commonly  did  elect  their  bishops  and  priest*. 

*  In  the  New  Testament,  he  ili.it  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop  or 

*  priest,  needeth  no  consecration,  by  the  Scripture ;  for  election, 

*  or  appointing  thereto,  is  sufficient ■** 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  determine  the  very  nature  and  purpose 
of  ordination  itself.  Dr.  Mant  represents  it  as  a  necessary 
'  restraint,'  in  order  to  preserve  the  Church  from  tile  invaaioi 
of  heterogeneous  errors  and  fanaticism.  He  speaks  of  the  bod; 
of  Christ  being  '  dismembered  and  torn  into  factious, 
'  number  almost  baffles  calculation,  and  whose  names,  and 
'  much  more  their  dogmas,  would  resist  any  endeavour  to  re- 
<  count  them;'  'a  picture,'  he  says,  'too  overcharged  with 
«  deformity  for  the  pious  and  sober-minded  to  contemplate  ;* 

*  See  the  subject  pursued  in  Towgood,  Section  ix.  whence  t 

quotation  is  taken. 
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1  without  indignation,  pity,  and  disihay.'  Passing  over  the 
ignofrailce  this  representation  betrays,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that,  at  a  jieribd  at  which  all  sorts  of  contrary  opinions  are 
maihtained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  as  well  as  all 
sorts  of  characters  notoriously  filling  its  benefices,  &  maii 
should  be  capable  of  the  folly  of  asserting  that  episcopal  Ordina- 
tion operates  as  a  restraint  of  any  kind,  much  less  that  it 
secures  even  the  semblance  of  unity. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Church  of  England  attaches  to  the  rite 
of  ordination  a  notion  far  more  mysterious  and  efficacious  than 
is  irhplied  in  the  idea  of  a  salutary  '  restraint."  But  Dr.  Mant 
has  done  wisely  to  keep  this  in  the  back-ground.  Something, 
it  is  supposed,  is  conveyed  by  the  imposition  of  Episcopal 
♦hands;  by  which  the  awful  language  *  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost/ 
is,  in  her  estimation,  justified.*  If  this  something  be  merely 
office,  legitimacy,  or  civil  power,  it  is  indeed  all  the  bishop 
has  to  bestow ;  but  how  offensive  in  such  a  reference  is  the 
prostitution  of  our  Lord's  language !  What  gift  in  the  least 
degree  analogous  to  that  which  the  Apostles  conferred  by  the 
1  laying  on  of  hands,  is  in  the  possession  of  Christian  pastdrs 
now  ?  Ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  purely  ci- 
vil transaction  :  the  power  exercised  and  the  power  conferred, 
arc  alike  derived  from  a  political  source,  from  regal  authority, 
i  '  the  fountain  and  spring  of  all  magistracy  within  this  king- 
'  ddm ;'  and  are  regulated  by  the  '  due  order  of  the  iteahh.' 
The  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  individual,  are  entirely 
of  a  secular  nature,  and  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  moral 
qualifications  fdr  tne  Christian  ministry,  than  With  the  potter 
of  working  miracles,  or  speaking  in  foreign  totigtted.  Ordiftatiori 
among  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  is  a  rite,  of  far  more  Moral 
significance,  Inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a  public  solemn  ratification 
of  tht*  previous  ajmointinedt  of  an  individual  to  tbfe  ministerial 
office,  on  the  ground  of  a  delibei^te  choice  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
and  his  ascertained  fitnebs,  in  their  estimation,  to  discharge  the 
pastoral  functions.  As  a  fUrther  illustration  of  the  subject,  we 
can  hot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  following  passage  fitta! 
the  Introductory  Discourse  delivered  at  a  recent  drdroaticfa  of 
a  young  Minister  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and 
We  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  tb$  tthdle  of  tfce  service. 

'  The  twenty-third  article  of  the  established  church,  relates 
.    '  to  ministrihg  in  the  congregation ;  and  consists  of  the  folio*-* 

-  *  ing  words  : — u  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him 
z    '  the  office  of  public  preaching  or  ininistring  the  Sacraments  in 

—  *  This  is,  in  fact,  the  representation  pf  Hooker,  who  expressly 
^j   applies  the  language  of  tfie  Ctfurch  to  the  delegated  power  to  remit 

sins,  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the  Episcopal  succession. 
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the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and 
execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge 
called  and  sent,  which  be  called  and  chosen  to  this  i 
men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in 
gregation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vi 
'  Now  I  request  this  Christian  congregation  which  hai 
been  shewn  to  be  a  true  church  of  Christ,  to  turn  their  i 
to  my  young  friend  who  appears  to  day  in  the  preteac 
congregation,  as  its  future  minister ;  and  I  ask  you,  if  I 
a  minister  of  Christ,  where  shall  we  find  one  ?  He  i 
fully  called  and  sent  to  this  work,  by  men  who  have  i 
to  call  and  send"  him,  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  C 
minister.  I  ask,  if  he  be  not  a  minister  of  Christ 
shall  we  find  one  ?  Shall  we  go  to  the  apostles  as< 
gelists,  to  the  discerners  of  spirits  of  the  first  age,  fh 
may  furnish  us  with  a  genuine  minister?  They  an 
their  commission  is  executed,  and  they  have  entered  q 
enjoyment  of  their  rest.  Shall  we  go  to  the  successor 
apostles  ?  Most  gladly  would  we  visit  them  at  theei 
of  the  earth,  did  we  but  know  where  to  find  them.  ( 
men  indeed  tell  us,  that  the  bishops  of  the  English  i 
are  the  very  men  upon  whom  the  mantles  of  the  apod 
and  in  whom  the  power  of  discerniug  the  spirits  now 
Roman  Catholics  assure  us  that  this  is  a  false  assm 
and  I  own  I  give  them  full  cradit  thus  far :  but  they  g 
say,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  only  successor 
Peter,  and  that  to  his  hands  the  keys  are  committed  wi 
visible  authority.  For  this  allegation  there  is  evident 
substantial  ground,  than  any  which  Protestant  bisk 
assign  for  their  pretensions.  They  have  abandoned, 
with  dissenters,  the  communion  of  that  Church  which 
strongest  claim  to  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 

power.    As  much  as  ourselves,  the  bishops  of  the 

Church  of  England  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
and  schism.  Must  we  then  go  to  Rome  to  find  a  ( 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  Let  those  go  dhe 
can  digest  the  monstrous  enormities  of  that  mottles'  flf 
stition,  idolatry,  and  persecution.  Let  those  go  the 
can  bow  their  necks  to  the  most  galling  yoke,  and  wl 
preposterous  humility  can  debase  their  understand* 
receive  the  dictates  of  a  proud  priest,  who  piesusMd 
vaunts  himself  to  be  the  source  of  all  legitimate  anthflri 
successor  of  St  Peter,  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
'  Shall  we  in  searching  for  a  genuine  minister  of  Chi 
to  a  modern  presbytery  ?  Does  the  power  of  calling  m 
sending  them  to  preach  the  word,  and  *~>  mhiU^  ^ 
ments,  reside  in  such  an  assembly  ?    n  it  a  vestige  d 
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is,  in  my  apprehension,  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  oracles,  to 
support  the  claims  which  presbyterian  ministers  urge.  Shall 
a  Christian  church  then  call  a  convocation  of  ministers  of  its- 
own  denomination,  to  appoint  for  it  an  overseer  in  the  Lord? 
Have  Congregationalists  a  power  vested  in  them,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain,  in  the  presbyterian  consistory,  on  the  epis- 
copal bench,  and  upon  the  papal  throne?  1  have  been  an 
independent  minister  for  several  years,  but  I  declare  I  was 
never  conscious  of  possessing  such  a  power,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  many  of  my  brethren  resembles,  as  I  am  well 
assured,  my  own.  Independent  ministers  are  called  to  preach 
the  word,  and  to  minister  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  congregations,  such  as  have  been  shewn  to  be  true 
churches  of  Christ.  They  look  upon  themselves,  as  having 
power  to  perform  these  offices,  because  they  are  called  to 
them,  "  by  men  that  have  authority"  so  to  do.  These  are  the 
members  of  the  churches,  who  judge  themselves  to  be  in- 
structed and  edified  by  the  bumble  exertions  of  such  untitled 
men.  These  churches  elect  for  themselves  ministers;  they 
set  apart  a  day  for  public  ordination;  they  invite  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers  to  assist  them  by  their  counsels 
and  their  prayers;  and  God  is  pleased  to  smile  upon  their 
conduct,  by  rendering  the  feeble  efforts  of  such  agents,  sub- 
servient to  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
'  You,  my  Christian  brethren,  are  pursuing  the  same  course* 
You  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  choose  for  yourselves  a 
minister ;  and  you  have  exercised  this  right :  you  now  bring 
forth  the  minister  of  your  choice,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  pastors  of  neighbouring  churches,  you  appoint  my  young 
friend,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight 
of  you:  you  ordain  him  to  be  your  pastor,  and  solemnly 
declare  that  you  will  "  obey"  him,  as  one  that  hath  "  the  rule 
over  you ;"  that  you  will  "  submit  yourselves  to  him,"  as  one 
"  that  watches  for  your  souls,"  and  "  must  give  account." 
Here  then  is  a  church  of  Christ,  and  my  worthy  young  friend 
is  a  minister  of  Christ.  To  what  a  state  should  we  indeed 
be  reduced,  if  the  power  of  appointing  ministers  were  vested 
in  any  other  hands,  than  those  of  the  members  of  the  .church. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  apostatized :  the  Church  of 
England  imposes  terms  of  communion  to  which  we  cannot 
submit :  the  Presbytery  may  become  heretical  and  tyrannical, 
and  abuse  the  power  with  which  it  has  been  invested :  asso- 
ciations of  congregational  ministers  may  depart  from  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  What  then  is  a  society  of 
Christians  to  do  ?  Are  they  to  remain  destitute  of  a  pastor, 
or  to  make  application  to  sources  which  they  disapprove? 
Far  from  it.    Let  them  assemble  together ;  let  them  implore 
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wisdom  and  fidelity  from  above ;  let  tb<  If  fci  s  an  s 

whom  the  spirit  of  knou  ledge  and  of  ar  of  thshrf 

resides,  and  let  them  place  hi  n  over  them  ike  L°*d:  ** 
though  there  be  no  other  church  upon  earth,  this,  is  m; 
here  Christ  is  present :  here  God  dwells ;  and  here  HisSpi 
will  pour  down  abundant  supplies  of  heavenly  graee,  mi 
of  life-giving  power.  I  shall  conclude  with  a-  request,  a* 
none  of  my  hearers  will  suspect  me  of  ill  will  towaffc  a* 
members  of  the  established  church,  either  of  the  Gkrgyv 
laity..  Of  the  latter,  many  are  distinguished  by  thai  pair, 
their  zeal,  and  their  benevolence :  of  the  former,  nuvbmac  \ 
justly  intitled  to  the  praise  of  whatever  can  be  contend i 
ornament  or  usefulness,  by  talents  most  exalted*  religisen«« 
evangelical,  or  learning  most  profound.  1  trust  we  sbaBawt 
in  heaven  :  I  wish  them'  God  speed  in  the  proeeoijtioa  af  Ihdr 
important  labours;  but  while  1  live  on  earth,  1  must  Who* 
to  that  church,  in  which  conscience  and  freedom  reign* 


preme,   unshackled  by  the  fetters  of  human  device.*— 
courses  .delivered    at   the    Ordination    of   th*    •!&**-  Ah 
Yockney  to  the  Pantorul  Office,  at  Lower- etroei, 
Nov.  1815.     8vo.  2s.  ttd.     C'onder. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Dr.Mant.  The  Sermon  _ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Schools,  would  simply  us  ink 
fresh  matter  of  remark,  but,  as  it  is  not  now  printed  far  dtf 
first  time,  we  shall  decline  entering  upon  the  subject.  Ear- 
nestly as  we  deprecate  the  '  strong  delusions1  whioh  thsssls 
mons  uphold, — and  we  must  pity  the  intellectual  darks*** 
well  as  bigotry  in  which  they  originate ; — hard  as  it  is  to  W- 
lieve  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  declares  that  *  no  Qifht 
'  promise  has  been  given9  which  applies  to  the  attendants  SfH 
what  he  deems  an  irregularly  ordained  ministry ;  st01,  ween- 
not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  hoping  that  ]>r-.  Mast  kn 
the  cause  of  Christianity  at  heart.  We  say  this  frankly  mi 
deliberately,  recollecting  that  even  Pascal  believed  in  tsmnl- 
stantiation,  and  Fenelon  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  lhp& 
The  solemn  injunctions  which  arc  pressed  upon  the 
for  the  ministerial  office  in  the  conclusion  of  the  seven* 
are  worthy  of  a  mind  more  enlightened  with  respect  to  £*(*" 
nius  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lead  us  to  put  ■*«*- 
did  a  construction  as  possible  even  upon  these  statonaenf 
must  in  themselves  be  considered  as  highly  atroeioua. 

We  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  vvhile  we 
for  once,  in  concluding  this  article,  the  free  language  of 
to  two  classes  of  evangelical  Dissenters. 

To  those  Dissenting  Ministers  whose  language  on 
ject  of  Episcopal  claims  and  religious  liberty,  .^ponld: 
much  the  notion  that  they  are  actuated  by  political 
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earnestly  recommend  the  consideration,  that  religious  liberty  is 
but  a  means,  a  negative  though  a  most  essential  means  of  pro- 
moting the  triumphs  of  the  Gospe).  Political  liberty  is  indeed 
the  greatest  earthly  blessing  of  which  man  can  deprive  his 
fellow ;  and  all  systems  which  trench  upon  this  dearest  right, 
tend  to  degrade  and  to  demoralize  mankind.  The  great 
Apostle,  unwilling  to  countenance  for  a  moment  the  assumption 
of  arbitrary  power,  intimidated  the  unjust  centurion,  by  telling  him 
that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  the  chief  captain,  that  he  wasfreeborn, 
and  at  the  bar  of  Festus  himself  his  language  was :  "  I  appeal 
"  unto  Cesar."  We  would  not  plead  for  a  tone  of  conduct  below 
the  independent  dignity  of  that  greatest  of  Christians.  But  still, 
religion  is  not  a  political  thing,  and  the  ends  we  have  in  view 
as  Dissenters,  are  not  political.  Everything,  how  important 
soever,  that  can  be  considered  only  as  belonging  to  the  order  of 
mean*,  is  but  subordinate  to  that  which  is  contemplated  as  the 
end.  It  is  by  that  end  that  our  feelings  should  be  charac- 
terized, and  the  positive  means  of  accomplishing  it  should  evi- 
dently occupy  our  chief  interest  And  if  there  are  men  who, 
in  the  midst  of  error  and  mistake  as  to  the  means,  are  really 
employed  in  reference  to  the  same  end,  and  in  spite  of  every 
disadvantage,  successfully  employed,  it  becomes  us  to  fix  our 
attention  on  those  points  of  their  character  which  are  estimable 
rather  than  on  those  which  provoke  repugnance.  Let  then  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  be  ever  borne  in  mind, 
as  a  first  principle,  in  all  our  discussions  of  subordinate  prin- 
ciples. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  shall  we  address  ourselves  to  those 
Dissenting  Ministers,  who,  not  in  consequence  of  greater  spiri- 
tuality of  mind,  not  in  consequence  of  a  superior  portion  of 
Christian  zeal,  notin  consequence  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  good- 
will towards  all  men,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  worldly  spirit, 
of  a  servile  deference  to  polite  opinion,  or  of  that  intellectual 
indolence  which  shrinks  from  the  stir  of  controversy,  would,  in 
times  like  the  present,  compromise  and  compliment  away  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  contending  ?  What  shall  we  say  to 
those  who,  captivated  by  the  intimacy  of  some  one  or  two  truly 
estimable  men  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  or  disgust- 
ed, it  may  be,  at  the  conduct  of  some  two  or  three  within 
their  own  communion,  fold  their  arms  in  peaceful  neutrality, 
and  dream  that  the  Millenium  has  begun?  And  should  the 
neighbouring  town  or  village  be  the  station  of  some  more  zea- 
lous labourer,  who  finding  himself  withstood  in  every  ^Un  of 
usefulness  by  some  beneficed  son  of  Belial,  inveighs  in  the 
bitterness  of  indignant  grief  against  that  System  which  ftece*- 
sarily,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  patronage,  throws,  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,  such  moral  power  into  the  hands  of  so  much 
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wickedness,— that  man  shall  in  courtesy  to  the  Church  that  de- 
nounces him  as  a  schismatic,  be  termed  a  bigot  by  his  fellow- 
dissentients,  although  a  heart  glowing  with  philanthropy  and 
kindness,  and  a  mind  intent  upon  spiritual  realities,  constitute 
his  genuine  character.    The  man  is  not  a  bigot ;  but  he  can- 
not view  with  speculative  indifference  an  Establishment  which 
even  now,  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  is  planting  its  moral 
Upas  trees  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  says  of  the  me- 
lancholy waste,  '  The  soil  is  mine.9    lie  cannot  suffer  private 
friendships  to  interfere  with  his  estimate  of  a  system,  the  ope- 
ration of  which,  after  every  deduction  on  the  ground  of  bene- 
ficial exceptions,  leaves  so  preponderating  an  aggregate  of  evil 
as  its  genuine  result.    He  is  not  a  bigot ;  but  can  he  endure 
without  some  indignant  emotions,  that  his  purest  wishes  fof 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  should  be  stigmatized  as  seditious, 
and  that  his  calumniators  should  be  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  principles  the  very  reverse  of  those  to  which  England  owes 
all  her  freedom  and  social  happiness,  principles  recognised  by 
provisions  and  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  should 
be  denounced  as  anti- social  and  un-Christian  ?     He  is  not  ft 
bigot,  but  can  he  feel  perfect  complacency  towards  men,  who, 
whatever  be  their  garb   and  profession,  are  found  among  the 
abettors  of  wjur,  the  apologists  for  intolerance,   the  betrayers 
of  the  best  interests  of  society  ?    No  :  but  he  is  perhaps  in 
danger  of  retreating  too  much  into  his  own  feelings  under  the 
discouragements  induced  by  this  view  of  the  features  of  the 
times,  and  of  suffering  melancholy  to  mingle  unduly  with  the 
hopes  which  the  Divine  promises  lead  him  to  entertain  respect- 
ing the  future.    He  will  not  be  "  weary  of  well-doing,"  but  his 
thoughts  will  be  more  and  more  occupied  with  the  fond  antici- 
pation of  that  world  where  man  will  no  longer  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  Maker,  and  sin,  the  root  of  all  physical  and  all 
moral  evil,  shall  not  be  known. 

Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Marchianest  De  Larochejaquelein,  \Wth  a 
Map  of  the  Theatre  of  War  in  La  Vendue.  Translated  from  the 
French.  8vo.  pp.535.  Price  12s.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

THIS  volume  will  excite,  we  should  think,  in  most  of  its 
readers,  a  wish  that  every  memorable  war  could  have  had  a 
sensible  and  accomplished  woman  involved  in  its  transactions, 
and  acquainted  with  its  chiefs  in  the  council  and  the  field,  and 
then  prompted,  by  motives  little  mingled  with  vanity,  to  relate 
its  course  of  events,  and  describe  its  leaders,  in  a  written  and 
permanent  memorial.  Such  a  production,  coming  after  the 
generals  had  written  their  memoirs,  and  the  historians  had  ela- 
borated their  narrations,   would  have  been  an  invaluable  ad-* 
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dition.  Often  it  would  have  afforded  a  much  more  genuine 
moral  estimate  of  the  warfare,  and  a  much  more  vivid  picture 
of  some  of  its  scenes,  than  those  generals  and  historians  had 
the  perceptions  or  the  sincerity  requisite  for  displaying.  How 
much  there  is  in  war  of  what  is  odious  and  melancholy,  that 
finds  no  faculty  capable  of  recognising  it  in  the  hardened  ve- 
teran soldier  by  profession,  or  in  the  less  war-worn  and  me- 
chanical, but  ardent  adventurer  for  glory!  Nothing  less  than 
the  virtues  of  Sidney  could  preserve  an  undepraved  sensibility 
through  a  career  of  martial  achievement. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  women  constitute  half  the 
human  race;  and  not  only  having  their  general  share  of  the 
evil  inflicted  on  mankind  by  war,  but  being  exposed  also  to  pe- 
culiar and  severe  aggravations  of  that  evil,  they  seem  to 
require  an  historian  representative  of  their  sex,  that  the  full  ma- 
lignity of  war  may  be  manifested,  by  shewing,  with  the  vi- 
vidness of  the  writer's  direct  sympathy  with  the  sex,  its  ad- 
ditional malignity  as  affecting  them.  In  this  female  historian's 
account  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee  there  are  a  multitude  of  striking 
and  affecting  circumstances,  many  of  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred iu  the  experience  of  a  m&n ;  and  which,  if  they  came 
within  bis  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  regarded  and  related 
with  any  thing  like  the  true  and  adequate  emphasis  of  feeling; 
they  were,  however,  the  natural  occurrences  of  war  as  affecting 
the  female  sex.  But  then,  could  the  history  of  the  war,  as 
written  solely  by  men,  have  been  complete— complete  in  the 
sense  of  displaying  its  full  atrocity — while  thus  the  miseries  it 
inflicted  on  the  more  susceptible  and  unprotected  portion  of  the 
species,  would  have  had  no  due  prominence  in  the  representation  ? 

Any  reader  of  military  history,  and  of  the  Memoirs,  by  mi- 
litary men,  of  the  transactions  they  witnessed,  may  easily  re- 
collect how  comparatively  small  and  unconspicuous  a  portion  of 
the  tragical  exhibitions  consists  (in  most  of  those  works)  of 
the  female  sufferings ;  how  generally  a  collective  phrase  or  two 
suffice  to  throw  into  the  account,  in  the  gross,  '  the  women  and 
'  children,9  with  their  massacres,  expulsion  from  shelter  under 
all  painful  circumstances  incident  to  the  sex,  and  exposure  to 
famine,  inclemencies  of  season,  and  all  forms  of  military  licence 
and  cruelty.  Now  and  then,  .indeed,  when  the  historian  or 
military  memoir- writer  takes  a  fancy  to  be  sentimental,  and 
thinks  he  has  a  fine  opportunity  for  what  is  called  effect,  be 
will  somewhat  enlarge  on  such  a  scene,  with  great  rhetorical 
show,  and  plenty  of  tragical  epithets ;  but  tor  a  simple  display, 
as  mere  matter  of  truth  and  humanity,  of  this  ample  portion  of 
the  horrors  of  war, — a  display  forming  systematically,  as  it 
pught  to  do,  a  grand  component  of  military  history, — we  should 
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look  into  that  history,  through  all  its  ages,  ia  vain.  History 
therefore,  besides  all  its  other  notorious  delinquencies  vkfcfc 
have  rendered  it  so  miserable  a  moral  instructor,  has,  thrngk 
this  signal  deficiency,  most  inadequately  and  erroneously  w- 
presented,  in  effect  falsified  in  favour  of  evil,  the  character  if 
that  infernal  tiling  which  almost  all  the  world  kaa  thioagk  tl 
ages  adored,  and  still  adores, — and  will  adore,  in  spite  of  tB 
it  costs  and  inflicts,  till  the  Infernal  Spirit  that  possesses  tk 
souls  of  our  infatuated  race  shall  be  dislodged  by  Almighty 
Power. 

The  consideration  of  the  peculiar  severity  with  whisk  the 
miseries  of  war  fall  on  the  female  portion  of  the  populate  rf 
the  places  tormented  by  it,  might  be  expected  to  enforce  ea  Ac 
reflecting  part  of  that  sex  the  sense  of  an  important  duty,  uKck 
they  have  never  sufficiently  felt,  especially  the  womqa  sf  Ika 
country.  The  exertion  of  their  influence  in  the  various  pne- 
ticable  ways,  might  do  much  to  diminish  the  dire  insanity  wftkk 
is  perpetually  driving  nations  into  mutual  slaughter,  if  they 
would  assiduously  endeavour  to  counteract  in  the  minda  el  their 
sons,  their  brothers,  their  admirers,  their  husbands,  the  per- 
nicious fallacies  of  military  glory,  and  that  not  less  peraiosi 
superstition  of  blind  deference,  so  general  among  mankind,  to  | 
every  dictate  of  the  ambition  and  selfishness  of  whoever  hanea 
to  have  the  uppermost  places  in  the  state, — if  they  were  ha- 
bitually to  do  this,  by  presenting  the  contrast  between  re- 
velling in  blood  and  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues,  tad 
between  a  servile  fanatical  devotion  to  the  will  of  peraoas  it 

Sower  and  a  dignified  independence  of  judgement;— -if  they  wosM 
o  this,  they  might  contribute  to  render  it  far  less  essy  fcr 
nations  to  be  plunged  into  war.  But  we  fear  they  ate  hat 
little  so  employed.    It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  yudtMM 

pa  rtof  them  are  prompt  to  bestow  their  sweetest  smites  by 
preference  on  gay  coxcombs  in  regimentals  ;  and  that  anay  af 
soberer  age  are  delighted  and  elated  by  the  military  baubles  if 
distinction  with  which  their  male  relatives  have  procured 
selves  to  be  bedizened.  And  how  many  matrons  have  see 
a  complacency  which  has  in  effect  cherished  in  their  boys  \ 
incipient  passion  for  martial  enterprise  and  fame,  whioh  has  sl- 
timately  carried  them  into  arras  as  a  profession.  We 
that  when  we  have  sometimes  heard  of  the  overwhelming 
of  such  matrons  on  finding  the  names  of  their  sons  m  the 
of  wounded  or  dead,  we  have  felt  from  this  reflection  a  verj 
great  repression  of  our  sympathy. 

But  to  return  to  the  interesting  personage  who  has  sug- 
gested these  observations.  Madame  de  Larochejaqueletn-  (hi 
the  cumbrous  name  of  her  second  husband)  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Donnissan,  gentleman  of  honour  to  Monsteor, 
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(now  Louis  XVI II-)  her  mother  being  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Civrac,  and  lady  in  waiting  to  one  of  the  princesses.  She 
was  born'  at  Versailles  in  1772,  and  educated  in  the  palace  till 
1789,  amid  the  most  gratifying  luxuries  and  caresses  of 
royal  favour.  She  therefore  grew  up  to  meet,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  mature  age,  the  Revolution,  with  every  ima- 
ginable predisposition  to  dread  and  abhor  it.  She  saw  in  what 
manner  its  formidable  career  was  beginning  -x  for  she  was  in  the 
carriage  of  the  princesses  in  the  train  of  Louis  XVI.,  when, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  he  made  his  melancholy  removal 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.  She  and  her  mother  were  permitted 
to  retire  to  their  family  and  estate,  in  that  western  department 
which  became  the  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  civil  war  of 
modern  times.  About  two  years  after  this  retreat  she  was 
married  to  the  Marquis  de  Lescure,  her  cousin,  fqr  whom  sh* 
had  been  destined,  by  the  family,  from  her  infancy;  an  *p«- 
pointment  it  is  not  strange  she  should,  when,  grown  up,  very 
willingly  ratify ;  since,  if  we  may  depend  on  her  testimony  in 
his  favour  (and  it  has  every  mark  of  sincerity)  he  was  eminently 
estimable  and  accomplished.  She  thus  describes  him,  after 
relating  a  very  unusual  act  of  voluntary  justice  with  respect  to 
his  father's  debts. 

c  He  had  entered  the  military  school  at  thirteen  year*  of  age,  and 
left  it  at  seventeen.  Among  the  young  people  of  his  own  age,  none 
were  better  informed,  more  virtuous  in  every  respect,  more  perfect 
in  short ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  that  he  seemed  ashamed 
of  his  own  merit,  and  his  endeavour  was  to  conceal  it.  He  was 
timid  and  awkward,  and  although  of  a  good  height  and  figure,  his 
manners  and  unfashionable  dress  might  not  be  prepossessing  at 
first.  He  was  born  with  strong  passions,  vet,  notwithstanding  the 
general  example,  and  particularly  that  of  his  father,  whose  habits 
were  irregular,  he  conducted  himself  with  the  most  perfect  correctness. 
His  great  piety  preserved  him  from  the  contagion,  and  insulated  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  court  and  of  the  world.  He  took  the  sacrament 
every  fortnight.  The  constant  habit  of  resisting  his  inclinations 
and  all  external  seductions,  had  rendered  him  rather  uasocial  and 
reserved ;  his  opinions  were  strongly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  sonotetimet 
he  shewed  himself  pertinaciously  attached  to  them.  Meanwhile,  be 
had  the  most  perfect  gentleness,  and  being  entirely  free  from  anger* 
or  even  impatience,  his  temper  was  always  equal,  and  his  calmnef? 
unalterable.  He  passed  his  time  in  study  and  meditation,  from  taft<£ 
and  not  from  vanity,  for  he  only  wished  to  enjoy  what  he  knew ;  of 
which  I  will  mention  an  example.  One  day  at  the  Duchess  de 
Civrac'a.  our  grandmother,  he  had,  according  to  his  custom,  taken 
a  book,  instead  of  joining  in  the  conversation.  My  grandmother  re- 
proached him  with  it,  adding,  that  since  the  book  was  so  interesting, 
he  ought  to  read  it  aloud.  He  obeyed — at  the  end  of  half  an  heo* 
some  one  looking  over  him,  exclaimed,  "Ah,  it  is  Engksh}  Whp 
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did  you  not  say  so  .*"  He  answered,  with  a  disconcerted  look,  My 
good  grandmother  not  understanding  English,  it  was  necessary  I 
should  read  in  French/ 

Such  a  character  could  hardly  be  a  more  Htriking  contrast 
to  the  contemporary  young  Frenchmen  of  rank,  than  it  is  to 
the  generality  of  the  young  inheritors  of  fortune  in  our  own 
country  at  this  time. 

This  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  it  is  on  the  whole  the  fairest, 
of  the  long  series  of  portraits  presented  in  the  work.  They 
are  sketched  always  with  great  brevity,  without  the  least  for- 
mality or  effort,  and  often  with  spirit  and  discrimination.  She 
saw  persons  in  times  and  scenes  adapted  to  bring  out  the  cha- 
racter in  light  and  prominence.  The  breaking  up  of  the  whdle 
etiquette  and  established  economy  of  society,  exposed  persons 
in  their  own  individual  character.  They  were,  besides,  com- 
pelled by  the  commotion  of  the  period,  into  an  activity  which 
brought  their  qualities  to  the  test ;  and  our  Author  frequently 
displays  a  character,  by  means  of  some  one  fact,  more  effectually 
than  any  mere  description  could  have  done. 

When  the  rage  for  evincing  loyalty  by  emigration  had  begun, 
our  Author  and  her  husband  thought  themselves  bound  to  follow 
the  example.  But  on  their  reaching  Paris  on  their  way  out 
of  the  kingdom,  their  intention  was  arrested  by  the  queen,  and 
abandoned  in  compliance  with  her  wishes; — a  great  efibrt  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  Lescure,  as  he  foresaw,  what  happened, 
imputations  and  reproaches  from  the  emigrants.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  fully  capable  of  making  the  sacrifice  of  even 
his  reputation  to  his  sense  of  duty. 

He  and  our  Author  remained  in  Paris  till  the  memorable  tenth 
of  August.  She  states  that  the  attack  on  the  TuUeries  was 
quite  unexpected  at  the  time  by  the  court,  though  there  was  on 
the  ninth  a  rumour  of  approaching  commotion  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  her  husband  was,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  preparing  to 
go  armed  from  the  hotel  where  they  lodged,  to  the  palace,  to 
be  ready  among  its  defenders  :  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  king's  most  confidential  officers,  who  informed 
them  that  the  king  had  certain  information  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  before  the  twelfth.  About  midnight,  however, 
there  were  alarming  symptoms  which  rapidly  augmented  to 
dreadful  tumult:  Lescure  hastened  toward  the  palace;  but  too 
)ate  for  any  possibility  of  admittance,  which  he  earnestly  sought 
at  each  of  the  guarded  avenues.  The  vast  and  impetuous 
crowd  was  pressing  on,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  so  in- 
volved in  it  as  to  be  irresistibly  forced  forward  to  the  attack*  ^ 
fate  which  befel  some  of  the  friends  of  the  king*  By  the  time 
be  had  regained  the  hotel  the  cannpnade  was  beard,  and  he 
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felt  the  severest  grief  that  he  could  not  be  at  his  post  in  the 
palace.  In  the  evening  he  and  his  wife  (who  was  now  within 
two  months  of  her  confinement)  were  exposed  to  the  utmost 
peril  in  seeking  a  more  obscure  lodging,  in  which  they  remained, 
in  danger  every  moment,  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  made  their  escape,  through  various  difficulties  and  hazards, 
from  Paris,  to  retire  into  Poitou.  It  would  have  been  im- 
practicable but  for  the  kindness  of  a  democratic  officer,  who  from 
respect  to  the  virtues  of  Lescure  came  to  their  aid  at  the  most 
critical  moment^  contrived  to  create  for  himself  an  official  oc- 
casion for.  accompanying  them  through  the  most  hazardous 
part  of  the  journey,  and  displayed  throughout  a  most  admi- 
rable presence  of  mind.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
go  back  to  quote  an  instance  of  this  rare  quality  in  a  Parisian 
grocer,  who  on  the  tenth  of  August  saved,  oy  an  instantaneous 
turn  of  thought,  the  life  of  a  royalist,  M .  de  Montmorin. 

'  He  (Montmorin)  saw  himself  followed  by  four  of  the  national 
guard,  drunk  with  blood,  who  wanted  to  fight  with  him.  He  went 
into  a  grocer's  shop  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  The  four  guards 
furiously  entered  with  hfm.  The  grocer  suspected  that  M.  de  Mont- 
morin had  come  from  the  palace,  and,  assuming  the  air  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, said  to  him,  "  Ah,  well  Cousin,  I  did  not  expect  you 
to  come  from  the  country  to  see  the  end  of  the  tyrant !  But  come, 
let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  these  brave  comrades,  and  'the  na- 
tion :" — and  thus  he  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  this  good 
man,  who  did  not  even  know  him ;  but  it  was  for  a  short  time,  for 
he  was  massacred  the  2nd  of  September/ 

Though  the  Revolution  had  never  been  favourably  regarded, 
nor  its  enactments  and  institutions  fully  complied  with,  by  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peasantry  especially,  of  the  de- 
partments where  the  civil  war  subsequently  raged,  there  had  as 
yet  been  no  considerable  disturbance.  Before  entering  on  the 
melancholy  history,  the  Author  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  tract  known  since  the 
civil  war  c  by  the  glorious  name,9  she  says,  '  of  VenctteS  J>ut 
previously,  by  that  of  Le  pay*  du  Socage ;  comprehending  a 
part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  of  Nantes;  a 
country  '  differing  by  its  aspect,  and  still  more  by  the  manors 
of  the  inhabitants,  from  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  France.' 
It  is  in  general  almost  level,  '  having  scarcely  any  hill  sof- 
'  ficiently  elevated  to  serve  for  a  point  of  observation,  or  to 
c  command  the  country.9  It  is  woody,  though  without  ex- 
tensive forests.  '  Each  field  or  meadow,  generally  smpll,  is 
fenced  with  a  quickset  hedge,  and  trees  very  close  together, — 
not  high  nor  spreading,  the  branches  being  lopped  off  every 
five  years,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  ground.9 
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•  It  in  intersected  by  cross  roads  in  all  directions,  narrow  and  deep* 
between  the  lit  cl^es  anil  trees  arching  over;  miry  in  winter,  and  rough 
in  Htmimr ;  ami,  when  they  happen  to  follow  the  declivity  of  a  hOl* 
often  serving,  nt  the  same  time,  for  the  bed  of  a  rivulet.  In  some 
iinuunoo*,  i first*  eross  roads  ascend  the  heights  by  irregular  steps  over 
forks.  At  the  end  of  each  Hold  almost,  you  meet  with  a  short  turn  or 
u  hriiiirhin£  oil',  which  loaves  the  traveller  in  uncertainty  what  course 
to  follow.  fmi;cr-posts  being  unknown.  The  inhabitants  themselves 
art*  frequently  at  a  h>ss,  when  they  happen  to  go  two  or  three  leagues 
IVunt  homo.  There  sire  no  great  towns  in  the  Bocage  ;  small  onfes,  of 
two  t»r  three  thousand  souls,  are  dispersed  over  its  surface.  The  vil- 
lages .ire  not  numerous,  and  distant  from  each  other  The  ground  la 
divided  into  small  (arms,  each  inhabited  by  a  family  and  some  servants. 

•  1 1  t>  seldom  thai  a  farm  yields  to  the  proprietor  more  than  GOO 
ft  am**  a  year  ;  tho  revenue  is  principallv  from  grazing.  The  geritfe- 
inrn1*  residences  wore  built  and  furnished  tritbju*  magnificence,  and 
had  neither  expensive  parks  nor  fine  carae-nt.  Taeir  owners  lived 
viilnmt  pomp,  and  oen  with  extrvmi  Ki=.r..ji3T.  When  called  to 
the  %  apital  on  b  ik  in  ess  or  pirasu-c-  iSey  cererjujr  did  not  return  to 
I  he  tvVJUr  «i:h  the  air*  an  J:  rr"  ->r.7*  «  Pari*.  Their  greatest 
)ii\wi  st  Kwie  *-»*ihc  r*;ir.  .v. ..  ::■:.:  nsoi  ano*ratm  field  spoYta. 
A i  aV  iirsv*  iSr  pi  :i;r*Tncr  .v.  Tv>,:,-u.  j»i«*  riaa  jgkhwaed sportsmen.  * 

TV*  i*vi  |i»!i  ,y  :.hr  drscrponr  rr.i*  *?r*s  i5  once  to  suggest 
v*fi  fcfi^^'r**.  *hr  <«n,**Mtior..  *»h!»:li.r  tit-  v-aiSj-x^  iristocracy  were 
lh\*»**  u  hr  vr^  tfiwjxjnu'isrc!*  n.  Mfiiinnu.  -siijejcs:  whether  they 
tvniU.  h% "v  **i  :,fnwMij,-.»i.  uwm:  shiiipj1.^  is  : ;  save  amy  warrant 
/»f  ^ttwn  iinr  .-m  winner  u  mi  riumyti^'fs  ii  the  head  of  an> 
itMti  — /vM/iK.  11311  ins  hi  n-iitt  n  mines  waich  :he  great  masai 
4i.  i)%4  uuh/u  ion  ^/iii.mi^/**  ii  ii(ifiii:n^  !:  «eems,  however, 
ivhi  i\%*.v  *r  \m"j  a.v.11 '^i  u  lii>  •■••—.  liinuuie  adv.  Aat  huntihg, 
><VuvxJii'4  win  %»/v\i  ;ui/n^.  'tiuuici  ? -wee  'mj  aot  be  th£  only' 
,\iiautjw  *.iU.i%  ju>t  -«jit>iiiuiH  i  «,.r^  ^\m&itieraJ>le  portion  of 
*4ic  niii*^  mi  vi  h  ,«VM  iuiuih.-*'  j i  *v**M7iis.  who  assume  impor* 
'jkivx  u  ik.  >:i*it..  iii»-  iu\  n:  :vici;^  the  right  preparatory 
.jSM:»i-kixie  '"cv  Uivh&;  *  m**,  umtr  »c  m»c  iwfiil  responsibility, 
:i  ^;i"j..i»i  *m^u%io«  utiiiN  »v.i-  nisi  jnii  was  an  exception,  but 
. .ta*^,  >v  ioi  .>.»  i  ,v.m;uih,  uiiiuk  .&  $tii£ttlar  one*  to  the  lin- 
fij«5!i>atvi  ^i;ut     i    i-aui    i:tatr    «:iiL'n  .ue  lil-titfed  people  of 

MrN:    ^U'dT^ii^UiS  ^^f|iU«>'U    iKJ   'Var 

The  reuaa.  -taie  a  ner?e  n-j^'ut^s,  iiruis  a  more  pleasing 
;,ictur*i  than  :u  nost  jiiier  piuctfs  w^ier-!  it  aa*  prevailed,  Una 
ycnkK}.+,  Uian  in  mj  :fhi*r  ;;a.-r  jr  Wuiue.  The  painter  hasf 
'UsuM***  pint.  n«»r  S*wr  rr.lwri  iy>.r\  .-  >uc  it  should  seem  that 
t^  ^r-i^ntr?  -v*»r*  n.->  wh*r*  *k*  «o  .:--^»  ^.  rvseeti  jud  degraded. 
A  <*rUift  *:'ifnwt**i#y  ^  ir.^r^f^,  ir*  i  iiiics  ot  frieudly  inlet- 
:«*?%*,  *ti*u<l  fctrtfitt,  f\u  Hfiyntun  ^^  lnv  v^^Js. 

•  n.*  \*t<yt)n<,rn  i\\i\  „*,*  f<  »tc  out  their  land,  but  divided  the 
-,rvl>«".  with   »».«.  htw*K    The  /arms  bebg  small,  a  seigneur  had 
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twenty  or  thirty  such  tenants,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lived  pater- 
nally, conversing  with  them  about  their  affairs,  the  care  of  their 
cattle,  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  good  or  ill  fortune,  in  which 
he  was  himself  concerned.  He  went  to  the  weddings  of  their  children, 
and  drank  with  the  guests.  On  Sunday,  the  tenants  danced  in  the 
court  of  the  Chateau,  and  the  ladies  often  joined.  When  there  was 
to  be  a  hunt  of  the  wolf,  the  boar,  or  the  stag,  the  information  was 
communicated  by  the  curate  to  the  parishioners  in  church  after  the 
service.  Each  took  his  gun,  and  went  joyfully  to  the  place  assigned* 
The  hunters  posted  the  shooters,  who  conformed  strictly  to  the  orders 
given  them,  and  this  was  very  like  their  tactics  during  the  civil  war. 
With  these  habits,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  were  an  excellent 
people,  mild,  pious,  hospitable,  charitable,  full  of  courage  and  viva- 
city; of  pure  manners  and  honest  principles.  Crimes  were  never 
heard  of,  and  law-euits  were  tare.  They  were  devoted  to  their 
landlords,  and  their  manner,  although  free,  was  respectful.  Naturally 
suspicious,  their  confidence,  when  once  bestowed,  was  unbounded* 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  small  proprietors,  did  not 
entertain  the  same  sentiments  toward  the  seigneurs  and  landholders ; 
nevertheless,  as  they  were  always  received  with  kindness  and  fami- 
liarity when  they  came  to  their  houses,  and  many  of  them  were  under 
obligations,  they  also  had  aft  affection  and  respect  for  the  principal 
families  of  the  country.  Some  had  embraced  with  warmth  revolu- 
tionary opinions,  but  without  any  particular  animosity.  The  horrors 
whioh  have  been  committed  were  often  strongly  opposed  by  them/ 

A  multitude  of  facts  in  the  story  of  the  warfare,  prove  the 
general  truth  of  the  Author's  representation  of  the  devotedness 
of  the  peasant**  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  clergy  also  en- 
joyed an  ample  share  of  attachment  and  influence.  It  cannot 
be  ascertained  how  much  of  it  they  might  have  forfeited,  had 
their  estimate  of  sabbatical  sanctity  or  propriety  been  too  high 
to  allow  their  making  the  hunting  announcements  a  part  of  the 
church  service,  and  their  approving  the  Sunday  afternoon 
dances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  religion,  such  as  it  was,  had  general  and 
strong  hold  on  the  people's  minds.  It  is  needless  to  say  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  humble,  ignorant,  uninquinng 
form  of  the  national  superstition.  It  was  a  religion  of  the  very 
essence  of  which  they  (treaded  lest  political  power  should  deprive 
them.  The  grand  object  proposed  in  one  of  their  zealous  avowals 
of  a  unanimous  invincible  determination  for  war,  was  literally, 
by  our  Author's  statement,  to  "  defend  their  God  /"  "  Henctez- 
moi  mon  Dieu!' — was  the  dying  retort  of  a  peasant,  to  the 
summons — "  Rends-toi" — from  some  gendarmes  whom  he  had 
resolutely  fought  with  a  pitchfork,  and  had  received  twenty-two 
cuts  of  the  satire. 

It  was  not,  however,  that  the  ceremonies  of  worshiri  dfd  rldt 
continue  the  same  as  before,  if  they  would  have  attended  them ; 
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|  j  it  was  that  the  performers^were  changed.     The  graftal  l 

of  the  priests,  to  whom  they  were  attached  by  tons?  aoquai 
mutual  offices  of  kindness ,  and  the  familiarity  of  these 
with  their  dialect  and  manners,  had  refused  to  take  I 
scribed  oath  to  the  new  form  of  government,  the  finite 
stitutional  monarchy,  in  which  the  monarch  himself  fa 
solemn  and  public  oath  declared  his  acquiescence.  Of 
they  were  suspended  from  their  functions,  which  devol 
conforming  ecclesiastics.    But  in  these  new  hands  the  l 

3  was  not  recognised  as  the  same  by  the  peasants,  who  hM 

insulted  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  some  places  they  a 
able  to  perform  the  public  offices,  even  to  the  empty 
Meanwhile,  the  non-juring  priests  said  mass  in  retired  pi 
the  woods,  with  doubtless  an  additional  seal,  both  in  tba 
and  their  auditors,  from  the  stimulus  of  what  they  ww 
as  persecution  !  After  the  tenth  of  August  severer  measun 
adopted  against  them  by  the  revolutionary  government 
provoked  a  determined  and  indignant  reaction. 

'  The  harshness  and  insolence  of  the  new  administrators  ten 
people  accustomed  to  mildness  and  justice,  together  with  die  i 
the  first  successes  of  the  coalesced  powers,  inflamed  the  puU 
The  peasants  assembled  armed  with  guns,  scythes,  and  pitebfc 
hear  mass  in  the  fields,  and  to  defend  their  curate,  should  then 
attempt  to  carry  him  o£  A  particular  circumstance 
people  in  motion.  A  man  named  Delouche,  mayor  of  Bi 
a  quarrel  with  some  other  functionaries,  and  was  driven  from  tfc 
in  which  he  had  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  then  went  W 
coutant,  where  he  excited  the  peasants  to  rise,  and  mote  thn 
parishes  united.9 

•  This  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  As  < 

rate  and  sanguinary  struggle  ;  and  it  gave  the  first  fall  as 
to  the  republicans  to  display  an  atrocity  of  disposition  nM 
whatever  country  it  had  been  displayed,  by  a  number  s 
promiscuously  brought  together,  would  have  given  a  g 
demonstration  of  the  detestable  character  of  the  politiod  i 
mtcftr  which  such  men  had  grown  up+—  On  this  oea 
numerous  tumultuary  mass  of  the  peasants  were  biuagl 
military  operation ;  but  they  were  encountered  smd  sosa  i 
by  the  republican  national  guards,  who,  having  taken  a  a 
of  prisoners,  massacred  several  of  them  in  cola  blood  ;  and 
some  of  these  national  guards, 

<  _  returned  to  their  homes*  carrying  as  trophies,  at  A 
of  their  bayonets,  noses,  ears,  and  shreds  of  human  flesh**  p.  41 

Now,  the  character  of  these  men  had  not.   aaam 

formed  by  the  few  months  of  the  Revolution;  no*  it 

to  its  maturity  under  that  old  government,  whkh  hnd  i 
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unnumbered  thousands  more  of  such  noxious  beings  under  its 
baneful  auspices,  to  be  just  ready,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
power  of  that  government,  to  rush  out,  like  rabid  wolves,  to 
destroy  its  once  sovereign  personages,  and  the  classes  of  persons 
sharing  its  power,  favour,  and  splendour,  and  its  humbler  adhe- 
rents,— and  then  to  fall  upon  and  tear  one  another  in  pieces. 
A  system  under  which  such  a  population  was  formed,  deserved 
to  be  destroyed,  notwithstanding  any  merits  in  indivi-  , 
duals,  which  ought  in  justice  to  have  exempted  them  per- 
sonally in  the  catastrophe.  That  political  state  was,  in  its  time, 
detested  by  all  liberal  Englishmen,  by  all  friends  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  popular  improvement  and  happiness,  in  the  world. 
And  all  such  men  would  have  looked  back  upon  its  fall 
with  delight,  as  a  beneficent  and  glorious  event, — but  for 
the  dreadful  eruption  of  crimes  which  the  depravity  of  the 
old  French  government  itself  had  prepared, — and  but  for 
the  calamities  which  have  followed,  as  the  mingled  result  of 
the  enormous  depravity  thus  previously  matured  in  the  French 
nation,  and  of  the  spirit  of  pride  and  despotism  in  the  surrounding 
states. 

The  reader  will  have  particularly  noticed  what  our  Author 
says  of  the  effect  produced  by  '  the  news  of  the  first  successes 
'  of  the  coalesced  powers.' 

She  is  uniform  and  decisive  in  stating  (and  it  is  impossible 
she  could  be  misinformed  as  to  such  a  fact)  that  the  war  did  not 
originate  with  the  aristocracy,  but  actually  with  the  peasantry. 
Though  in  mind  disaffected  enough  towards  the  new  government, 
the  gentry  remained  quiet  till  the  people  were  in  general  com- 
motion, and  broke  out  in  particular  places  in  actual  insurrection, 
provoked  to  the  last  excess  by  the  addition  to  all  the  other 
grievances,  of  the  demand  of  their  quota  of  the  immense  number 
of  men  to  be  raised  for  the  republican  armies. 

'  It  may  be  seen  that  this  war  was  not,  as  has  been  said,  fomented 
by  the  nobles  and  the  priests.  The  unhappy  peasants,  wounded  in 
every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them,  subjected  to  a  yoke,  which  the 
happiness  they  had  previously  enjoyed  made  them  feel  still  heavier ; 
revolted  at  last,  and  chose  for  their  leaders  men  in  whom  they  had 
placed  their  confidence  and  affection.  The  gentlemen  and  the  curates, 
proscribed  and  persecuted  themselves,  marched  with  them,  and  sup- 
ported their  courage.  The  insurrection  began  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  without  plan,  without  concert,  and  almost  without  hopes; 
for  what  could  a  handful  of  men,  destitute  of  means  of  any  sort,  effect 
against  the  forces  of  all  France?  Their  first  success  infinitely  sur- 
passed their  expectations.  The  minds  of  the  people  being  universally 
disposed  to  resistance,  the  first  example  was  followed  generally  without 
previous  concert  or  understanding.  The  different  chiefs  did  not  even 
know  each  other.  As  to  M.  de  Lescure,  and  our  friends,  I  can  affirm 
that  they  took  no  step  that  could  lead  to  war.    They  foresaw  it,  they 
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desired  it  even,  but  it  was  a  vague  and  remote  idea.'  '  Throughout 
the  whole  country  it  began  nearly  under  similar  circumstances  and 
in  the  same  manner.'  p.  53. 

*  Very  different  ideas  had  been  formed  of  this  insurrection.  It  was 
naturally  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  intrigue  and  deep 
manoeuvring,  and  that  the  chiefs  were  skilful  politicians,  of  whom  the 
peasants  were  the  blind  instruments,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  the 
result  of  a  great  plan  previously  concerted.  Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  the  truth.  The  war  was  rather  defensive  than  offensive, 
wholly  without  a  plan,  and  had  scarcely  any  object  but  the  immediate 
security  of  the  country.  After  continued  successes,  the  hope  of 
powerfully  contributing  to  a  counter-revolution,  assuredly  presented 
itself  to  all  the  Vendcans,  but  without  influencing  their  conduct.9 
p.  124?. 

It  is  equally  mournful  and  astonishing  to  contemplate  such  a 
spectacle.  Setting  aside  entirely  the  great  and  serious  question, 
whether  a  portion  of  a  nation  has  politically  and  morally  a  right 
to  separate  itself  forcibly  from  that  nation,  repelling  the  institu- 
tions of  government  which  that  nation  has  with  general  con- 
curring choice  adopted, — what  hope  could  there  be  in  a  case  like 
this  ?  What  chance,  almost,  of  any  thing  less  than  desolation  and 
destruction  r  Our  Author  even  confesses,  by  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  passages  just  quoted,  that  it  was  apparent  to 
the  leaders,  in  the  early  stages,  that  the  undertaking  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  nearly  desperate  ;  and  they  would  have  seen 
it  to  be  totally  so,  if  they  had  taken  the  pains,  which,  whether  they 
did,  or  did  not,  they  ought  to  have  done,  before  embarking  in  it, 
to  inform  themselves  respecting  the  general  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  through  the  nation.  But  then,  was  ever  infatuation  like 
theirs,  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  such  an  insurrection, 
with  such  consequences  full  in  prospect,  instead  of  exerting  their 
utmost  influence,  with  all  possible  earnestness,  to  deter  their 
unhappy  vassals  from'  rushing  on  destruction  ?  They  could  not 
be  so  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  as  not  to  know  that  the  atrocity 
of  war  is  always  aggravated  indefinitely  in  a  civil  war.  They 
could  not  but  know  that  this  aggravation  would  be  most  terrible 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  ready  to  be 
attacked  by  a  formidable  coalition  of  powers,  advancing  avowedly 
in  the  most  arrogant  and  viudictive  spirit  of  despotism,  and 
abetted  and  stimulated  by  the  emigrant  tribe,  with  whose  designs 
those  of  the  Vendeans  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  identical. 

They  well  knew  that  no  state  in  the  world  would  tolerate  one 
of  its  provinces  in  a  hostile  independence,  and  they  knew  also,  or 
might  have  known,  that  there  was  enough  of  unanimity,  indigna- 
tion, aud  energy,  in  the  nation,  to  overwhelm  an  insurgent  district. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  deliberately  anticipate  any  thing  but 
the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
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so  much  attached, — a  dreadful  tragedy  ending  in  desolation.  All 
this  was  before  their  eyes  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  knew  they 
had  very  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people;  an  in- 
fluence in  all  probability  sufficient  to  persuade  them  to  a  quiet 
submission,  at  least  till  it  should  be  ascertained  how  the  grand 
train  of  events,  which  the  people  of  a  single  province  could  not 
stop  or  control,  would  be  likely  to  terminate.  And  also  they 
were  sensible  what  advantages  or  mitigations  they  would  prdbably 
be  able  to  gain  for  these  endangered  provincials,  by  means  of 
the  great  merit  they  would  have  with  the  ruling  powers,  from 
such  a  pacific  exercise  of  their  influence.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  case  at  the  awful  crisis,  when  the  commotions 
among  the  people  rendered  it  impossible  for  their  chiefs  any 
longer  to  avoid  taking  a  decided  part.  And  that,  with  such  a 
view  presented  to  them,  they  could  decide,  with  a  reckless  and 
cruel  rashness,  to  join,  and  inflame,  and  lead  the  insurrection, 
evinces,  we  think,  such  a  moon-struck  state  of  mind,  as  hardly 
ever  fell  on  worthy  men  before.  No  doubt  there  is  something 
line  and  generous  in  their  self-devotedness  and  bravery,  and 
their  retrospective  and  uncalculating  loyalty  ;  and  if  nothing  but 
just  their  own  gallant  persons  could  have  been  committed  to  the 
hazard,  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  a  very  splendid  display 
of  chivalry :  but  there  were  the  women  and  children,  the  aged 
and  the  sick,  the  dwellings  and  the  gardens; — there  was,  in  short, 
whatever  had  c  the  breath  of  life,'  and  whatever  was  for  the 
sustenance  and  accommodation  of  life :  all  was  to  be  plunged 
into  that  horrible  wreck  and  misery, — which  was  foreseen  as  an 
almost  inevitable  consequence ;  insomuch,  that  when  the  most 
melancholy  presages  were  realized,  these  leaders,  those  of  them 
who  survived,  felt  they  had  no  cause  for  surprise.  But  we  are 
amazed  that  when  they  actually  saw  the  inexpressible  misery 
and  hopeless  perdition  in  which  their  people  were  involved,  we 
find  none  of  them  deploring,  with  anguish,  that  instead  of 
restraining  them  from  the  desperate  enterprise,  thev  had  actively 
led  them  on  to  its  fatal  consummation.  The  infatuation  was 
absolutely  incurable.  When  myriads  of  the  insurgents  had 
perished,  amidst  every  variety  of  misery,  and  the  daily  perishing 
remainder  were  making  hopeless  forced  marches  in  Brittany, 
and  other  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  encountered  at  every 
turn  by  hostile  armies,  and  in  acknowledged  expectation  of  speedy 
destruction,  our  Author  makes  some  remarks  on  the  peasants 
of  Brittany,  (who  were  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  the  royalist 
cause,)  to  the  effect  of  reproaching  them  for  not  being  so  insane 
as  the  Vendeans. 

*  The  Bretons  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  undertake  a  war  like 
the  one  in  which  we  had  been  engaged.  (!!)  They  are  capable  of 
strong  attachments,  and  of  a  determined  courage ;  but  they  nave  too 
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little  ardour  and  decision.  They  live  more  asunder  than  the  Foite* 
vins,  and  are  much  less  obedient  to  their  chiefs.  They  are  wilful, 
more  interested,  and  less  active,  than  the  Vendeans.  They  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  their  houses  being  plundered  and  burnt.  Thence  the 
different  character  of  the  wars  of  Brittany  from  that  which  marked 
the  insurrection  of  Poitou.'  p.  415. 

The  selfish  dastards !  '  They  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  their 
c  houses  being  plundered  and  burnt !'  which  was  not  probably 
just  that  for  which  they  had  built,  and  furnished,  and  stored 
them  !  They  wished,  belike,  to  live  for  themselves  and  their 
families !  and  could  not  comprehend  the  felicity  or  the  glory  of 
giving  their  little  hard-earned  property  to  the  fire,  and  tneir 
families  and  themselves  to  the  sword,  from  horror  of  having 
their  mass  said  by  men  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  a  popular  form 
of  government,  or  as  a  dutiful  sacrifice  to  a  corrupt,  rapacious, 
and  then  defunct  court ! 

We  are  a  little  apprehensive  that  those  readers  of  the  above 
paragraphs,  who  have  not  seen  the  book  which  has  suggested  them, 
may  be  inclined  to  tax  our  accumulation  of  strong  epithets,  as  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  style.  But  let  them  read  the  bookr 
and  they  will  acknowledge  that  no  language  can  be  wrought  up 
to  the  tragical  character  of  a  great  part  of  the  story.  It  is  such 
a  scene  of  miseries,  as  very  few  records  of  barbarity  and  calamity 
can  rival.  And  no  story  was  ever  more  excellently  told.  If  we 
are  tempted  into  an  excess  of  epithets,  it  is  a  fault  of  which  the 
Marchioness  is  never  guilty.  Her  narratives  have  an  admirable 
simplicity  and  brevity.  They  are  almost  miraculously  clear  of 
all  that  verbiage,  and  artificial  pomp,  and  cold  cant,  and  inane 
exclamation,  so  prevalent  and  disgusting  in  French  composition. 
She  never  seems  to  aim  at  that  same  thing  which  is  lost  by  aiming 
at  it— effect.  Indeed,  her  mind  is  so  perfectly  familiar  with  aft 
the  forms  of  terror  and  suffering,  that  she  seems  never  in  the 
least  to  think  about  the  effect  they  are  adapted  to  produce,  in 
representation,  on  persons  who  have  not  beheld  such  things.  She 
relates  the  series  of  frightful  adventures,  and  narrow  escapes, 
and  brilliant  feats,  and  sudden  calamities,  and  bloody  executions, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  person  who  should  be  hastily  re* 
counting  them  to  other  persons  known  to  have  been  equally 
familiar  with  such  things  in  some  other  place,  and  would  there- 
fore be  sensible  it  would  be  mere  impertinence  in  such  company 
to  flourish,  and  exclaim,  and  aggravate.  We  can  imagine  her 
shewing  an  unaffected  surprise  at  the  appalled  feelings  of  some  of 
her  readers.  And  then,  the  number  of  the  facts  rapidly  crowding 
on  her  memory,  allows  her  no  time  for  formal  reflections  or 
rhetorical  amplification.  Such  a  desultory  warfare  involves  a 
greater  diversity  and  multitude  of  remarkable  incidents,  than  a 
regular  campaign.    It  requires  a  greater  number  of  operations  to 
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bring  it  to  a  conclusion ;  and  it  admits,  if  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  are  resolute,  of  a  much  greater  number  of  alternations 
of  success,  before  any  success  can  be  decisive.  In  this  Vendean 
war,  besides,  many  of  the  operations  can  be  described  as  a  kind 
of  personal  combats,  displaying  the  character  and  the  valour 
of  individuals,  many  of  whom  were  well  known  to  the  writer. 
She  was  immediately  involved  in  a  great  part,  and  in  the 
most  tragical  part,  of  its  operations  and  perils,  being  neces- 
sitated to  accompany  military  parties,  in  all  manner  of  alarming 
situations,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  and  under 
the  most  distressing  personal  circumstances,  such  as  required  all 
the  benefits'  of  indulgence  and  repose.  She  somewhere  expresses, 
but  with  far  less  emphasis  than  the  case  deserved,  her  wonder 
how  it  was  physically  possible  for  her  life  to  be  maintained 
through  such  a  rugged  course.  She  was  naturally  excessively 
timid  ;  and  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
she  confesses  ingenuously  how  much  she  was  terrified,  among 
horsemen  and  cannon,  routs,  flights,  and  mangled  bodies. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  she 
could  not  sit  on  horseback  without  apprehension,  even  when 
there  was  a  man  to  lead  the  horse;  but  greater  causes  of 
emotion  will  annihilate  the  less ;  very  early  in  the  warfare, 
hearing  a  report  of  her  husband  being  wounded,  at  a  place 
nine  or  ten  miles  off,  she  galloped  a  bad  horse  to  the  spot, 
over  a  rough  country,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  never 
afterwards,  she  says,  in  any  fear  of  riding  on  horseback.  She 
became  inured  to  hunger  and  cold,  to  rags,  and  sleeping  on 
straw  amid  noise  and  tumult,  and  at  last  passing  whole 
nights  in  the  fields  and  woods,  without  the  smallest  shelter, 
to  escape  the  searching  parties  of  the  furious  republican  as- 
sassins. 

We  did  not  take  up  the  book  with  any  design  of  attempting 
an  abstract  of  the  history:  that  would  be  quite  impossible 
within  any  reasonable  limits;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  for  a 
book  so  easily  obtained,  and  which  so  many  will  read.  It  is 
crowded  with  remarkable  particulars.  Military  records  of  crimes 
and  miseries  have  often  a  sort  of  gloomy  monotony,  which 
reduces  the  mind,  after  a  while,  to  a  stupified  gloomy  loathing 
sameness  of  consciousness.  Less  of  this  effect  is  produced 
by  this  work  than  by  almost  any  other  we  have  read,  it  is  so 
inspirited  by  diversities  of  incident,  the  romantic  and  sometimes 
fanatical  character  of  the  warfare,  and  the  lively  simplicity  and 
feminine  sensibility  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  quite  melancholy  to  see  almost  all  the  persons  whom  the 
Author  brings  prominently  forward  to  notice  in  the  early  part  of 
the  story,  perishing  successively  in  its  progress.  After  herself, 
the  two  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  persons,  are  her  husband 
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Lescure,  and  Henri  de  Larocliejacquelein,  the  brother  of  the 
man  who  afterwards  became  her  second  husband,  which  second 
husband  also  tell  fighting  at  the  head  of  another  insurrection 
during  the  last  short  reign  of  Bonaparte.  Lescure  was  mortally 
wounded  in  what  may  he  called  the  middle  period  of  the 
first  insurrection,  when  its  most  favourable  eveuts  were  past, 
and  its  fortunes  were  fust  declining  towards  despair.  He  lingered 
a  number  of  days  in  a  state  which  inflicted  the  bitterest  anguish 
on  his  wife.  There  appeared  some  slight  ground  for  hope, 
had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  quietness, 
with  the  requisite  comforts  and  medical  care.  But  the  army 
was  retreating  in  disaster  and  privation,  hourly  harrassed  by 
the  enemy ;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  hastily  dragged 
along,  amid  his  unrelieved  sufferings ;  and  he  died  in  a  kind 
of  cart  on  the  road.  Henri  appears  to  have  been  a  most  ad- 
mirable youth,  virtuous,  generous,  affectionate,  and  quite  a  Ri- 
naldo  in  battle.  He  met  his  fate  at  a  later  period,  from  a  re- 
publican soldier  whom  he  had  at  that  moment  called  upon 
his  own  man  to  spare.  He  was  only  twenty -one  years  of 
age. 

The  whole  story  (and  the  veracity  of  it  would  be  beyond 
all  doubt,  even  if  it  were  not  corroborated  by  innumerable  other 
testimonies)  gives  a  horrible  representation  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  republicans.  They  were  a  vast  pack  of  blood-hounds. 
They  rioted  in  the  massacre  of  the  helpless,  the  wounded, 
women,  and  children,  and  even  the  unoffending  neutral  in- 
habitants who  alleviated  any  suiferings  of  the  royalists  in  their 
retreats  and  wanderings.  Most  of  their  leaders,  above  all  the 
notorious  Westermann,  were  worthy  of  their  followers.  Several 
of  them,  however,  are  honourably  distinguished ;  and  it  is  not 
less  honourable  to  the  Marchioness,  that  she  makes  the  ex- 
ception with    a  grateful  emphasis. 

She  confesses  there  were  some  instances  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  royalists ;  but  she  says  that  most  of  these  were 
in  the  way  of  reprisal,  provoked  by  the  horrible  atrocities  of  their 
enemies.  She  constantly  asserts  that  they  were  systematically 
moderate  and  forbearing, — at  least  the  armies  commanded  by 
Lescure,  Henri,  and  their  immediate  coadjutors.  Of  the  dis- 
positions of  some  of  the  other  leaders,  especially  Stofflet 
and  Cliaretti,  she  speaks  much  less  favourably.  She  excepts 
too,  from  the  praise  of  clemency,  De  Marigny,  a  very  brave 
and  able  officer  in  immediate  connexion  with  her  husband. 
She  mentions  him  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  previously 
humane,  rendered  savage  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

There  are  many  curious  instances  of  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  power  of  superstition.  One  priest,  himself 
evidently  a  courageous  man,  exhorting  the  over-powered  and 
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flying  royalists  to  return  to  the  combat,  boldly  and  literally 
assured  them  of  '  paradise'  if  they  should  fall.  He  was  be" 
lieved,  and  they  went  fiercely  back  with  him,  exclaiming  tha* 
they  were  "  going  to  paradise."  On  returning  successful  they 
seem  to  have  literally  worshipped  hoth  him  and  his  crucifix.  The 
Author  says  the  priests  did  not  fight,  as  that  would  have  been 
regarded  by  the  whole  army  as  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
character ;  but  they  often  exposed  themselves  with  a  daring 
and  generous  devotedness  in  helping  the  wounded,  or  performing 
the  last  offices  for  the  dying.  She  says  their  influence  was  i 
uniformly  and  zealously  exerted  against  cruelty  and  revenge. 
Some  worthy  examples  are  recorded. 

Few  things  in  military  history  will  be  found  more  curious 
than  the  economy  of  the  royalist  camps.  There  was  very  little 
of  the  subordination  essential  to  an  army.  Officers  and  soldiers, 
seigneurs  and  peasants,  seemed  to  be  all  on  an  equality ;  and 
each  man  fought  from  his  own  individual  impulse  to  defend 
the  country  and  its  social  system.  After  a  successful  battle, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  preventing  most  of  the  peasants 
returning  to  their  homes  for  a  short  time;  but  they  would 
promptly  come  again  at  the  circular  summons  of  the  chiefs. 
They  were  never  reduced  to  a  complete  military  organization. 
They  displayed  a  wonderful  bravery  ;  but,  nevertherless,  they 
were  liable  to  panics,  which  often  caused  disasters,  and  ex- 
ceedingly distressed  their  leaders. — Their  system  of  fighting 
was  formed  judiciously,  but  indeed  necessarily,  upon  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  their  woody  and  intricate  country. 

The  losses  in  a  long  succession  of  bloody  combats,  (in 
which,  hovvever,  their  euemies  suffered  a  much  greater  de- 
struction,) and  the  continual  augmentation  of  the  republican 
armies,  reduced  the  main  body  of  the  royalists  at  last  to 
cross  the  Loire,  in  hopes  of  finding  co-operation  or  shelter  in 
the  more  northern  provinces,  in  which  they  believed  there 
was  a  strong  disposition  to  favour  the  royal  cause.  They  re- 
ceived, hovvever,  no  important  accessions  to  their  wasting 
strength  ;  the  republican  armies  advanced  upon  them  in  mighty 
mass  and  continual  reinforcement;  and  the  spirit  of  the  peasants 
was  no  longer  the  same.  They  had  lost  their  beloved  country, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  risen  in  arms;  and  they  haq 
no  systematic  large  political  view,  on  which  to  prosecute  a 
war  against  the  republic.  They  fought  repeatedly  and  des- 
perately, and  often  with  temporary  success.  They  came,  how- 
ever, day  after  day,  in  still  plainer  and  nearer  view  of  their 
fate, — a  fate  inevitable  at  all  events,  unless  they  could  re- 
cross  the  Loire.  In  the  attempt  to  do  this  they  failed  j  and 
after  some  last  mournful  and  desponding  efforts,  the  remainder 
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seasons,  or  from  other  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  arc  unacquainted,  or  from  contagion.  The  first  order,  for 
the  most  part,  are  chronic ;  the  second,  acute  diseases.9 

Endemics,  even  by  the  very  term  of  designation,  are  supposed 
to  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  internal  peculiarities  of 
the  respective  places  in  which  they  are  met  with,  and  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  engendered  only  in  such  connexion.  Epidemics, 
too,  are  in  a  certain  degree  local ;  but  they  seem  to  come  upon 
the  places  where  they  rage,  nt  particular  times,  and  from  more 
extraneous  causes.  Thus,  we  should  say  of  the  ague  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  that  it  was  an  endemic  disorder,  while  the 
influenza,  which  shall  perhaps  be  in  Paris  one  month,  and  in 
London  the  next,  would  properly  he  named  an  epidemic. 
Now,  it  is  respecting  these  last  that  the  question  has  been  more 
especially  agitated  as  to  their  communicable  nature  in  the  way 
of  contagion,  although  the  question  cannot  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  them.  Indeed,  a  little  reflection  will  lead  the  reader 
to  perceive  that  (he  real  question  is,  whether  any  given  com- 
plaint is  an  endemic,  or  an  epidemic;  for,  if  its  growth  and 
progress  are  decidedly  dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a 
particular  district,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  absolutely  incapable 
of  existence  or  propagation  elsewhere,  that  such  complaint  is 
not  a  contagious  disease,  properly  so  called,  but  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  the  nature  of  an  endemic,  is  almost  a  necessary 
inference. 

For  example:  Suppose  the  garmeuts  of  an  individual  who 
has  died  of  the  plague,  to  be  folded  up,  excluded  from  the  air, 
brought  to  Britain,  and  deposited  in  Monmouth -street ;  suppose 
also  that  a  poor  man  purchase  and  wear  these  clothes; — now, 
although  he  may  be  affected  with  somewhat  of  indisposition  in 
consequence,  yet,  if  he  do  not  actually  become  affected  with 
plague,  the  evidence  is  more  than  presumptive,  that  the  malady 
in  question  (plague)  is  not  transferable  in  the  manner  in  which 
quarantine  laws  suppose  it  to  be ;  and  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Adams  and  of  other  anticontagionists,  would  seem  to  be 
justified,  respecting  the  necessity  of  an  infectious  atmosphere 
for  the  propagation  or  communication  of  this  disease — and  it 
would  appear  therefore,  that  it  is  not  contagious. 

Now  this  could  uever  be  the  case,  it  is  urged,  in  reference  to  the 
communication  of  such  poisons  as  all  medical  persons  agree  in  de-  . 
nominating  contagious.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  the  clothes  which 
had  been  worn  by  an  individual  ill  with  the  small-pox,  to  have  been 
conveyed,  and  deposited,  and  purchased,  and  worn,  as  in  the 
instance  just  imagined  :  the  person  who  should  thus  receive  the 
infection  from  them,  would  go  through  the  small-pox  as  abso- 
lutely and  exactly  as  if  he  had  worn  the  garments  in  the  put 
of  the  world  where  they  were  first  imbued  with  the  contagious 
poison ;  and— mark  this  circumstance  as  the  leading  feature  of 
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difference  -he  would  be  able  to  communicate  precisely  the 
same  disease  to  another,  while  the  subject  of  the  first  affection 
would  probably  be  without  such  power ; — because,  say  the  anti- 
contagion  ists,  he  would  not  be  capable  of  forming  the  atmos- 
phere indispensable  to  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the 
complaint. 

So  far,  then,  all  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  that  doctrine 
which  supposes  an  actual  and  essential  difference  in  the  laws  of 
communication  between  fevers,  (for  plague  is  but  a  virulent 
fever,)  and  those  distempers  which  are  universally  allowed  to 
be  communicable  in  the  way  of  contagion ;  and  the  decided 
language  of  Dr.  Rush  would  appear  to  be* well  founded, 
when  lie  remarks,  *  It  is  from  nastiness  degenerating 
into  infection,  that  the  bodies,  clothes,  beds  and  apart- 
ments of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain,  derive  their  poi- 
sonous, their  pestilential  charge.  By  a  common  putrefactive 
process,  this  septic  venom  is  formed,  and  derives  none  of  its 
qualities  from  pulsating  arteries  or  glands.  Away,  then,  with 
this  preposterous  phrase,  from  the  poison  engendered  by 
septic  processes,  and  let  "  human  contagion"  for  the  future 
mean  nothing  but  small-pox,  vaccinia,  and  the  kindred  forms 
of  morbid  secretions.  It  is  high  time  that  the  products  of 
putrefaction,  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  secretion.' 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  remarkable  localities 
of  those  more  violent  fevers  by  which  different  regions  are 
visited  at  different  times,  and  recollect  the  diminution  of  them 
in  some  parts  of  America,  especially  since  investigations  have 
been  made  into  their  alleged  sources,  and  these  sources  re- 
moved, we  are  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  sub* 
scribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  anticontagionist,  and  we  seem  to 
arrive  at  a  very  satisfactory  inference  respecting  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  dreadful  visitations  from  one  to  another  part  of 
the  world. 

There  are,  however,  several  impediments  to  this  straight 
forward  progress,  and  strong  grounds  for  qualifying  our  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  contagion,  which  claim  now  to  be 
mentioned. 

It  has  been  very  forcibly  stated  by  the  contagionists,  that 
were  nastiness  and  filth,  according  to  Dr.  Rush's  account,  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  induced  complaint  would  not  then  be  ne- 
cessarily of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  subject  from  which 
it  was  received.  Thus,  if  two  wards  of  an  hospital  be  devoted, 
one  to  the  reception  of  individuals  under  typhus  fever,  the 
other  to  those  dnder  dysenteries,  and  if  the  want  of  cleanliness 
in  each  case  stand  exactly  at  the  same  point,  the  fever  patients 
would  never  form  the  atmosphere  which  would  occasion  dysen- 
tery, nor  would  the  dysenteric  individuals  ever  impart  fever. 
And  moreover,  both  the  one  and  the  other  disease,  are  it  must 
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be  allowed,  occasionally  derived  from  their  peculiar  and 
respective  sources,  even  when  every  attention  shall  have  been 
given  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  when  perhaps  only 
one  or  two  sick  persons  may  have  furnished  the  atmosphere  of 
infection. 

Some  few  years  since,  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  disputes  and 
divisions  between  the  eontagionists  and  the  anticontagionists  ran 
very  high,  there  were  several  instances  of  intentional  ex]M>sure 
to  the  alleged  sources  of  contagion,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  its 
existence  to  be  merely  imaginary.  Many  of  the  students  in 
that  university,  who,  with  Dr.  Rush,  derided  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  as  a  '  bugbear,9  exposed  themselves  fearlessly  and 
with  design,  to  the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  and  lungs  of  the 
fever  patients  in  the  infirmary,  and  several  in  consequence  fell 
with  fever,  which,  in  some  instances,  proved  fatal.  Now,  when 
Dr.  Adams  is  called  upon  (o  reconcile  this  acknowledged  fact, 
with  his  notions  of  the  incommunicable  nature  of  fever  in  the 
manner  supposed  by  some,  he  tells  us,  that  there  was  no  instance 
of  the  individuals  in  question  infecting  others,  inasmuch  as 
they  went  through  the  disorder  in  their  own  apartments,  and 
did  not  bring  with  them  the  hospital  air.  But  we  would 
suggest  whether  the  immunity  might  not  be  attributable  to 
more  care  having  been  exercised  in  these  cases,  and  greater  pre* 
cautions  taken  by  their  attendants  and  friends,  as  the  joke  of 
experimental  speculation,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
had  already  been  carried  sufficiently  far.  The  mention  of  Dr. 
Gregory  reminds  us  of  a  tale  which  we  have  heard  him 
relate  in  his  Lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  very 
opposite  assumption  to  that  of  Dr.  Adams  and  others,  and  to 
prove  that  fever  may  be  communicated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
more  positive  contagious,  that  is,  from  something  secreted  by 
the  communicating  individual,  or  formed  by  pulsating  arteries 
or  glands,  and  imparted  immediately  and  directly,  without  the 
intervention  either  of  tilth  or  infectious  atmosphere.  The  Pro- 
fessor informs  us  that  a  young  woman,  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
was  admitted  iuto  the  fever  wards  of  the  infirmary  with  typhus, 
and  that  several  of  the  students,  captivated  by  her  person  and 
manners,  were  in  the  practice  of  sitting  on  her  bed  ana  approach- 
ing nearer  to  her  than  was  prudent ;  in  consequence,  several 
became  affected  with  typhus,  who  might  have  ranged  the  fever 
wards  during  a  whole  season,  or,  in  other  words,  exposed 
themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  fever,  with  perfect  impunity. 

Another  fact  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  is,  that 
when  any  reigning  disorder  of  a  given  district  visits  a  family, 
each  individual  of  such  family  becomes  more  obnoxious  to  the 
infection,   than    bis    neighbours   and   friends,    whose    houses 
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the  epidemic  has  not  yet  entered : — a  presumption,  say  the  con- 
tagionists,  that  the  poison  creative  of  the  malady,  is  imparted 
from  one  to  another,  in  the  same  way  as  small-pox  or  measles. 
And  still  further,  we  are  told  of  instances  in  which  the  actual 
importation  of  the  virus  has  been  traced  from  one  region  of  the 
globe  to  another,  as  was  the  case,  it  is  urged,  with  the  yellow 
fever  which  some  years  since  raged  at  Gibraltar,  and  which 
was,  with  an  evidence  too  palpable  to  be  disputed,  conveyed 
thither  from  Malaga. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  perceive  the  nature  and  the 
state  of  the  controversy.  The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is, 
whether  fever  engenders  fever,  as  small-pox  engenders  small- 
pox ;  that  is,  by  a  specific  secreted  virus,  created  or  engen- 
dered by  the  morbid  actions  of  another  invalid  affected  by  the 
same  malady.  In  other  words,  are  fevers  generally,  engen- 
dered, sustained,  and  propagated,  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  regulate  the  propagation  of  measles,  small-pox, 
scarlet-fever,  hooping-cough,  and  other  maladies,  that  are  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties  to  be  actually  contagious  ? 

Our  own  sentiments  on  this  contested  point,  are,  if  we  may 
so  say,  intermediate.  The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  us  to 
favour  the  inference,  and  indeed  almost  to  establish  the  assump- 
tion in  an  unqualified  manner,  that  the  distempers  in  question 
are  at  once  contagious,  and  not  contagious ;  that  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  an  independent  origin,  and  in  others,  are 
received  by  individuals  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  other  '  morbid  secretions.' 

It  has  already  been  stated,  and  indeed  it  is  a  fact  generally 
known,  that  even  those  epidemic  diseases  which  are  attributed 
to  some  unknown  states  of  the  atmosphere,  as  their  immediately, 
exciting  cause,  are,  nevertheless,  apt  to  run  in  families : — that 
is,  if  a  fever  prevail  for  a  given  time  in  a  certain  district,  and 
one  individual  of  a  family  fall  ill,  there  is  greater  reason  to  fear 
for  the  remaining  members,  than  previous  to  this  occurrence  : 
such  is  likewise  most  decidedly  the  case  in  respect  of  measles  or 
small-pox.  But  here,  in  our  mind?,  consists  the  cardinal  point 
of  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  infection ; — the  ac- 
knowledged and  absolute  contagion  never  affects  the  frame, 
how  mildly  and  slightly  soever,  without  producing  that  state  of 
the  secretions  by  which  a  precisely  similar  distemper  is  capable 
of  being  given  to  another ;  (similar  we  mean  in  kind,  whatever 
be  the  difference  in  degree;)  while  an  epidemic  fever  may  have 
the  power  of  engendering  a  certain  quantum  of  indisposition  in 
the  system  of  another,  without  positively  reproducing  itself, 
unless  the  external  circumstances  and  internal  condition  of  the 
new  recipient,  act  conjunctively  in  aid  of  the  disease-creating 
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virus,  or  unless,  as  the  anticontagionists  say,  the  infections  at- 
mosphere be  present.  But  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
the  continuance  and  spread  of  the  real  contagions,  although, 
even  these  must  be  allowed  to  appear  and  disappear  in  a  way 
that  is  not  very  susceptible  of  explication  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  something  extraneous  or  atmospherical  being 
essential  to  their  support  and  propagation. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  at  large,  and  perhaps  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  repetition,  upon  these  two  points;  the  one,  of  simi- 
larity, the  other,  of  difference,  between  the  virus  of  fever  and 
the  specific  contagions ;  because,  while  we  do  not  perceive  that 
it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
to  us  the  only  clew  for  unravelling  the  seeming  inconsistency  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  diffusion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
limits,  on  the  other,  of  infectious  disorders. 

Against  the  opinion  of  those,  (for  some  there  are  who  argue  the 
absolute  necessity  of  contagion  in  all  instances  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  genuine  fever,)  we  may  relate  the  following  narrative 
from  Dr.  Rollo ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  shew  of 
what  importance  such  facts  are  to  the  moderate  and  interme- 
diate inference  that  we  have  just  announced,  as,  in  our  minds, 
the  only  legitimate  one  that  can  be  made  from  a  collation  and 
comparison  of  seemingly  opposite  facts.  *  One  man  (Dr.  Rollo 
(  says)  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
<  with  suspicious  fever;  next  day,  another.  This  excited  en- 
'  quiry.  It  was  found  they  came  from  two  different  barrack 
'  rooms.  These  were  followed  by  other  men,  in  all  amounting 
'  to  eight;  three  of  whom  came  from  a  separate  room;  the 
4  rest  from  the  same  room.  The  rooms  were  visited  by  the 
'  commanding  officer.  All  the  rooms  whence  the  infected  came, 
'  were  found  to  have  different  bedding  from  the  rest  of  the 
1  barracks.      The  horse    artillery  being  a  corps  in  constant 

*  readiness  for  service,  and  whose  appointments  were  always 
'  complete,  had,  for  convenience  of  carriage,  hammock  bed- 
'  ding.  The  hammocks  were  rolled  up  tight  every  morning 
'  the  moment  the  men  rose,  and  they  were  unloosed  when  they 

*  went  into  them  again  at  night.  At  this  time  we  had  so  much 
'  and  so  constant  rain,  that  this  bedding  had  not  been  aired  or 

*  opened,  for  a  single  day,  for  at  least  two  months.     The  hanl- 

*  mocks  with  their  bedding,  were  examined,  and  the  moment 
'  they  were  opened,  a  very  peculiar  nauseating  smell  was 

*  perceptible.  Immediate  steps  were  taken,  and  no  further 
'  mischief  ensued.  Thus,  an  infectious  fever  evidently  arose 
'  (Dr.  R.  says)  from  the  confinement  of  the  effluvia  of  a 
4  man's  own  person,  in  a  term  of  about  two  months.' 

Here  a  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  contagionist,  which  w« 
conceive  to  be  insurmountably  in  opposition  to  his  tenets,  inas- 
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much  as  the  maladies  in  question  had,  we  have  every  thing  but 
absolute  demonstration  to  prove,  an  independent  origin.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  can  ever  have  become  the  source  of  small- 
pox, or  measles,  or  any  other  really  contagious  affection.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  soldiers,  thus  infected,  would  be 
capable  of  delivering  over,  as  it  were,  such  infection  to  another, 
by  direct  contact  or  communication,  but  the  secondary  disease 
would,  we  conceive,  assume  a  type  corresponding  to  the  in- 
terior state  and  external  circumstances  of  the  new  recipient. 
And  it  is  not  perhaps  an  unwarrantable  postulate,  to  assume  that 
the  disorder  thus  imparted,  would  in  one  part  of  the  world,  prove 
to  be  typhus,  in  another,  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  third,  plague ; 
and  that  these  respective  maladies  would,  from  such  source,  be 
made  to  spread,  should  every  thing  around  them  be  favourable 
to  their  propagation,  while  they  would  immediately  decline  and 
die  away,  should  they  meet  with  no  pabulum  of  growth  and 
nourishment. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  then,  we  have  arrived,  although 
by  a  somewhat  different  route,  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  conclu- 
sions with  the  anticontagionists ;  and  we  verily  believe  that 
quarantine  laws  are  both  unnecessary  and  inefficient,  unless  the 
ship's  crew  upon  which  they  are  enforced,  are  bound  to  a  place 
of  the  same  latitude,  the  same  temperature,  and  the  same 
general  circumstances,  internal  and  external,  as  those  from  which 
the  vessel  had  embarked.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  yellow  fever  could  ever  by  importation  be  planted  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  or  that  the  plague  is  capable  of  being 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  intp  the  metropolis  of 
Britain. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  all  along  granted  to  the  anticon- 
tagionist,  the  existence  and  necessity  of  an  atmosphere  of  fever, 
in  order  to  insure  its  continuance.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable, 
and  would  seem  to  be  a  providential  circumstance,  that  al- 
though this  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
particular  distemper,  those  persons  who  are  gradually  inured  to 
it,  are  less  likely  to  be  injured,  than  they  who  are  exposed  to  it 
suddenly  :  thus,  a  child  in  a  family  living  in  the  district  of  an 
epidemic,  would,  if  affected  at  all  with  the  complaint,  be  likely 
to  have  it  in  a  much  milder  form  thafn  one  who  should  visit  such 
v  family,  and  in  this  manner  take  the  disorder.  Upon  this 
ground  Dr.  Adams  argues, 

'  That  if  a  ship's  crew  immediately  on  its  arrival,  should  be  the  first 
to  shew  the  plague  or  any  other  fever,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  their  greater  susceptibility,  and  not  in 
their  bringing  a  contagion  with  them.  If  the  disease  should  spread, 
not  only  over  sach  a  town,  but  wherever  else  the  diseased  may  fly, 
the  question  may  be  involved  in  some  obscurity.    But  should  it  be 
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confined  to  the  town,  and  even  if  those  who  escape  with  the  disease, 
never  infect  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages,  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  accuse  the  newly  arrived  crew  of  bringing  a  disease  which 
they  cannot  convey  further.9    Epidemics,  p.  51. 

Admitting,  then,  the  existence,  although  circumscribed,  the 
origin  and  operation,  of  a  febri-facient  poison,  as  the  result  of 
secretion,   it  becomes  a  further  inquiry  of  some  interest,   in 
what  precise  manner  this  virus  finds  its  way  into  the  system  of 
a  healthy  individual.    Is  it  through  the  lungs,  or  the  skin,  that 
contagions  and  infections  are  received?  'Is  infection  merely 
'  inhaled,  or  is  it  sometimes  absorbed?'  From  the  views  which 
Dr.  Adams  takes  respecting  the  modus  operandi  of  febrile 
infection,  it  may  be  inferred,  (although  our  Author  does  not 
say  any  thing  on  the  subject,)  that  he  regards  the  lungs  as  the 
sole  inlets  of  infection ;  and  analogy  would  seem  to  bear  us 
out  in  the  supposition,  that  even  the  more  positive  contagions 
are  introduced  by  inhalation ;  for  in  those  cases  where  morbid 
poisons  are  made  to  operate  upon  the  body  in  the  way  of  inocu- 
lation, it  is  always  absolutely  necessary  to  open  or  abrade  the 
outer  skin,  before  the  particular  effect  can  be  produced.     It  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  lay  and  confine  suoh  poisons  upon  the 
cuticle.    The  saliva,  for  example,  of  a  rabid  animal,  by  means 
of  which  hydrophobia  is  occasioned,  might  be  freely  and  with 
perfect  impunity    made  to  come  in  contact  merely  with  the 
cuticle,  provided  the  part  were  not  in  any  way  wounded  ;  and 
the  inoculation  of  vaccine  matter  is  always  effected  by  punc- 
turing the  skin.     It  may,  perhaps,   be  objected  to  this  pro- 
posed analogy,  that  the  poisons  just  alluded  to,  may  not  be 
capable  of  penetrating  the  outer  skin,  on  account  of  their  com- 
parative density  and  grossness,  while  the  more  subtile  end  dif- 
fusible matter  of  infection,  may  possess  this  power.     We  find, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  small  pox,  the  Tirus 
of  which  is  possessed  of  an  almost  inconceivable  and  still  un- 
calculated  tenuity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  imparted  by 
inoculation,  requires,  equally  with  the  grosser  poisons,  that  the 
outer  skin  should  be  lacerated  or  cut,  in  order  to  insure  id 
specific  effects.*    Recent  experiments  have  indeed  thrown  a 

*'  The  matter  of  small  pox  must  be  applied  to  a  wound,  in  order  to 
induce  the  complaint.  Dr.  Rush  informs  us,  he  could  not  induct 
the  small  pox  by  rubbing  the  matter  on  the  entire  skin ;  and  he 
likewise  mentions  that  a  negro  girl  took  some  variolous  matter  mixed 
with  a  dose  of  physic,  which  produced  no  sensible  effect.1  Tkomafs 
Modern  Practice  of  Physic* 

This  last  fact  and  others  would  seem  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  that  the  stomach  is  sometimes  the  medium  of  infection  asd 
contagion. 
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doubt  updfi  the  possibility  of  any,  even  the  roost  subtile  matter, 
being  communicated  to  the  system  from  without ;  and  although 
these  experiments  are  not  perhaps  absolutely  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  fact  of  cutaneous  absorption,  they  at  least  serve  to 
strengthen  the  presumption,  that  no  infectious  or  contagious 
materials  are  capable  of  permeating  the  cuticle. 

This  is  not  a  question  merely  of  physiological  curiosity, 
but  of  practical  moment.  Could  it  indeed  be  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, that  the  breath  of  an  infectious  individual  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  feared,  our  apprehensions  of  becoming  infected, 
would  of  course  be  considerably  diminished  :  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  skin  excretes,  if  it  does  not  take  in  morbid  poisons ; 
and  the  inhalation  of  this  excretion  may  equally  suffice  for  the 
production  of  its  specific  effects,  as  when  an  individual  takes 
immediately  into  his  own  lung&  the  contaminated  expirations 
of  the  infected. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  inquiry  in  reference  to  preventive 
measures.  What  are  the  most  eligible  means  to  be  adopted  in 
the  event  of  pur  being  visited  by  epidemics  of  any  kind?  Have 
we  grounds  for  calculating  upon  the  cessation  or  the  extinction 
of  either  infectious  fevers  or  contagious  poisons  ? 

The  question  of  prevention  or  of  extinction,  leads  naturally  and 
necessarily  to  the  question  of  origin ;  and  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  contagions  at  least,  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  Agues  are  observed  to  lessen  both  in 
number  and  virulence  as  lands  become  drained  from  stagnant 
water.  Plague  is  a  more  frequent  visiter  to  a  town,  in  pro- 
portion as  such  town  is  ill-drained  or  ill-paved  ;  '  that  is,  as  the 
'  excrements  of  living,  and  the  corrupted  parts  of  dead  animals, 
'  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  surface,  and  to  be  gradually 
1  absorbed  by  the  earth,  as  was  the  case  with  London  before  the 
1  great  die.'  By  an  observation  of  these  facts,  we  are,  to  say 
the  least,  brought  very  near  to  actual  demonstration,  that  the 
poison  of  marshes  in  one  case,  and  the  putrefaction  of  filth  in 
the  other,  are  capable,  cwteris  paribus,  of  originating  the 
disorders  in  question:  but,  when  we  perceive  that  no  cautions 
or  preventive  measures  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have 
any  influence  whatever  in  arresting  the  spread  and  progress  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  hooping  cough ;  and  when, 
further,  we  fail  of  finding  any  causes,  as  in  the  other  case,  equal 
to  the  production  of  these  diseases,  excepting  their  own  spe- 
cific poisons ;  we  are  left  utterly  ignorant  as  to  the  essential 
nature  and  actual  commencement  of  these  poisons.  And  if  we 
consult  the  medical  records  of  the  ancients,  we  find  the  dif- 
ficulty augmented  rather  than  lessened,  for  in  the  older 
writers  on  medicine,  there  is  the  utmost  want  of  clearness 
and     distinction     between     infectious    and    contagious    com- 
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plaints ;  insomuch  that  a  doubt  still  remains  whethdt  the  fiffhers 
of  physic  were,  or  were  not,  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
formidable  contagions  of  the  present  period.  '  On  the  subject, 
1  therefore,  of  extermination,  nothing  can  with  safety  He  urged 
£  till  we  have  some  facts  to  guide  us  ;'*  and  our  in  qui  lies  molt 
for  the  present  be  limited  to  the  best  conduct  to  be  par- 
sued  when  menaced  or  \isited  with  a  contagious  epidemic  ?  To 
fly  from  the  evil  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  obvious  conduct  to 
be  adopted  ;  but,  besides  that  this  is  not  always  practicable,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  '  that  the  parties  thus  removed  still 
'  continue  liable  to  the  disease  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
'  or  till  they  have  passed  through  it.'  It  ought,  too»  to  be 
considered,  '  whether  the  season  at  which  they  fly  froto  the 
'  contagion,  is  not  the  most  desirable  in  which  tbey  can  expose 

*  themselves  to  it ;  or,  if  femaleB,  whether  their  present  Security 

*  may  not  render  the  most  interesting  period  of  their  future  lives, 
1  the  most  melancholy  to  their  surviving  friends/ 

There  is  one  law  applicable  to  epidemic  diseases  of  aH  kinds, 
whether  contagious  or  infectious,  with  which  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  public  should  be  made  acquainted ;  it  is  this,  that  then 
who  remain  in  the  air  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  often  escape 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  or,  at  the  worst,  are  attacked  Ih  a 
milder  manner;  while  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  reigning 
epidemic,  are  removed  to  a  purer  air,  are  often  seized  with  ike 
disease  from  which  they  bad  fled,  and  in  that  ease  almost  in- 
variably have  it  in  a  more  malignant  form  and  violent  degrte. 
If  the  measles  or  the  scarlet  fever,  for  instance,  visits  a  targe 
boarding  school,  the  anxious  parents  and  friends  of  the  chJHras 
hasten  to  rescue  them  from  the  impending  dagger:  but 
let  them  at  the  very  least  be  cautious  how  they  do  so  sub- 
sequently to  the  appearance  of  any,  even  the  slightest 


*  We  regret  that  Dr.  Adams  does  not  entirely  join  us  within  anti- 
cipating the  total  extinction  of  email  pox  by  the  universal  airacgka 
of  vaccination.  Although  a  friend  to  the  latter,  he  conceives  llfc' 
small  pox  contagion  to  be  so  insidious  and  untaagiMe,  that  it  May 
lie  latent  for  years,  and  afterwards  make  its  appearance.  Batsaraly 
in  that  case,  its  progress  would  be  impeded,  were  die  subjects  qpta 
which  it  would  otherwise  exercise  its  maligpancy,  already  pradtasM 
from  such  possibility,  by  vaccination :  and  it  is  really  fetching  a  Sup- 
position from  too  far,  to  imagine  that  it  may  break  in  upon  the  wooA 
after  having  lain  hid  and  inactive  during  a  whole  generation.  Est 
oar  own  parts,  we  see  no  reason  from  what  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Adttns, 
to  alter  our  already  expressed  opinion,  that  provided  a  universality  of 
public  sentiment  could  be  gained  on  the  subject,  the  necessity  for  titter 
the  small  pox  or  the  vaccine  inoculation,  would  come  at  length  tt 
)>e  altogether  superseded. 
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position ;  foi>  in  conformity  to  the  law  just  alluded  to.  things 
>vill  in  all  human  probability  go  much  harder  with  these  children, 
than  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  stay  and  encounter  the  malady 
in  the  place  where  they  were  first  attacked.  We  regret  that 
the  narrowness  of  our  limits  precludes  us  from  extracting  from 
Dr.  Adams's  book  some  interesting  matter  in  reference  to 
this  point ;  but  we  must  now  bring  the  whole  subjeot  to  a  con- 
clusion, by  an  observation  or  two  on  the  preventives  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 

While  the  contagions  have  increased  of  late  years,  so  far  as 
we  can  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  medical  records,  the  plague, 
ague,  yellow-fever,  jail-fever,  typhus,  have  lessened  both  in 
frequency  and  virulence.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Most  certainly  by  our  having  come  to  put  a  due  value  upon  the 
preventive  powers  of  a  free  ventilation  and  of  cleanliness,  an 
improved  diet,  clothing,  sufficient  fuel,  the  absence  of  dejection 
and  ijnai>inar  fears ;  all  of  which  (as  Dr.  Adams  tells  us)  '  are 
€  the  means  of  prevention,  or  of  cure.'  *  It  is  highly  satis* 
factory/  (he  continues,)  *  that  all  these  are  progressively 
'  increasing  among  us ;  and  we  may.  without  indulging  any 
(  romantic  opinions,  look  forward,  if  not  to  the  en  the  ex- 
4  tin  ct  ion  of  the  diseases  enumerated,  at  least  to  the  continuance 
'  of  their  gradual  diminution/ 

It  \*ill  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  course  of. 
the  present  paper,  that  we  believe  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  certain  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  immediately  ex- 
citing cause  of  some  of  the  epidemics ;  and  that  ibis  peculiarity  is 
often  incapable  of  being  rendered  evident  to  the  senses,  by  any  eu- 
dlometrical  processes  with  which  metereological  science  is  at  pre-, 
sent  acquainted  :  but  then,  we  do  not  think  that  in  the  generality 
of  instances,  it  operates  with  sufficient  force  for  the  production  of 
disease,  without  the  concomitant  aid  of  putrefaction  and  filth*. 
It  i3  fair,  for  instance,  to  presume,  that  precisely  the  same  con** 
dition  of  the  air  has  very  ottcn  prevailed  in  London,  as  that 
which  |>revailed  during  the  plague  of  London;  but,  as  the  tilt? 
has  been  comparatively  free  from  the  secondary  and  combined 
sources  of  disease  since  it  has  become  better  drained,  aid 
paved,  and  cleaned,  and  as  we  hare  hitherto  enjoyed  an  im- 
munity from  the  ravages  of  the  plague  from  the  time  that  these  im-  • 
provem^nts  have  had  place,  it  is  perhaps  equally  fair  to  presume 
upon  a  continued  exemption  from  its  visits,  or  at  the  very  least, 

-  _- : -     -  ■     ■'  ■** 


*  We  say — '  in  the  generality  of  instances ;'  since  we  have  one  ^in- 
ception at  least  to  this  in  the  case  of  influenza,  which  seems  to  &$* 
pend  exclusively  and  entirely  upon  a  certain  state  of  the  ajmtwgfopjre,'. 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant. 
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to  suppose  that  it  can  never  spread  so  generally  and  fatally  as 
in  former  times. 

Even  typhus  fever  itself,  which,  until  very  recently,  might  be 
considered  as  the  endemic  almost  of  London,  is  at  present  a  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  this  fact,  than  by  the  attention  which  has  lately  been  given 
to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  as  securities  against  the  spread 
of  infectious  disorders. 

We  are  now  briefly  to  notice  the  contents  of  Dr.  Adams's 
treatise  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of  hereditary  complaints, 
which  our  Author  introduces  to  his  readers  with  the  following 
prefatory  observations. 

'  Two  great  sources  of  distress,  much  aggravated  by  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  are  involved,  are,  the  danger  of  contagion  and 
the  apprehension  of  hereditary  diseases.  The  former  has  Qiten  em- 
bittered the  enjoyment  of  all  that  providence  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  even  stifled  the  feelings  ot%  consanguinity,  friendship,  ana  love : 
the  ill  effects  of  the  latter  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  moral  feelings.     The  dread  of  being  the  cause  of  misery  to 

J  posterity,  has  prevailed  over  the  most  laudable  attachment  to  a  be- 
oved  object ;  and  a  sense  of  duty  has  imposed  celibacy  on  those 
who  seemed  by  nature  the  best  constituted  for  the  duties  of  a  parent 
In  these,  as  in  many  other  highly  important  questions,  men  seem 
afraid  of  enquiring  after  truth ;  cautions  on  cautions  are  multiplied, 
to  conceal  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  or  to  prevent  its  escape,  till  our 
very  fears  bring  the  object  constantly  before  us,  not  in  its  real  form, 
but  multiplied  into  every  possible  shape,  and  magnified  in  all.' 

Dr.  Adams  goes  on  further  to  maintain,  that  a  fearfaes  and 
fair  inquiry  iuto  the  circumstances  connected  with  hereditary 
complaints,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  goodf  than 
that  indolent  apprehension  which  is  so  much  indulged  respecting 
maladies  that  are  too  indiscriminately  regarded  as  lineal,  or  ne- 
cessarily inherited  l>y  succession.  He  tells  us  that  hereditary 
diseases  would  have  become  much  more  general  than  is  found  to 
be  the  case,  had  there  been  no  provision  in  nature,  or  in  the 
laws  of  society,  for  preventing  their  continuance  and  increase ; 
and  that  these  laws  are  sufficiently  operative  upon  the  evil, 
without  the  necessity  of  those  uuuatural  restrictions,  the  pro- 
priety and  duty  of  which  have  been  inculcated  by  some  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  individuals.  That  Divine  law,  he  tells 
us,  by  which  is  interdicted  the  matrimonial  union  of  near  re- 
latives, is  amply  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sired end.  In  all  cases  in  which  we  see  a  succession  through 
several  ages  of  the  same  diseases,  Dr.  Adams  conceives  that  the 
perpetuation  of  the  peculiarity  is  attributable  in  a  principal 
measure,  not  to  general  admixture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  se- 
questration aud  banishment  from  society,  and  the  obligation 
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which  such  sequestration  imposes  to  intermarriage  among  re- 
lations. This  he  thinks  is  the  onTy  rational  manner  in  which 
the  goitre  and  cretinism  of  the  Alps  can  at  all  be  explained. 

'  Let  us  suppose,'  (he  says  fh  illustration  of  his  principle)  '  that 
a  family  in  whom  the  swelled  throat  was  hereditary,  nad  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  emigrate.  That  from  their  imbecility  they  had  sought  a 
secluded  spot,  and  had  remained  for  many  generations  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  such  a  community  no  cause  would 
exist  to  lessen  the  family  peculiarity.  The  disease  is  not  influenced 
by  climate  in  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  prematurely  those  who: 
are  most  exposed  to  it.  The  constant  sight  would  lessen  that  re- 
pugnance to  a  deformity  which  would  be  disgusting  to  strangers; 
add  to  this,  at  the  most  interesting  period  of  life,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  often  such  as  to  be  little  noticed  where  its  most  ad- 
vanced stage  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself.  By  such  a  family,  I 
conceive  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were 
peopled  :  at  what  period  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  now  as* 
certain.  That  they  were  once  comparatively  few  in  number,  or  con- 
fined to  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Alps,  we  may  conclude,  as 
they  are  unnoticed  by  any  writer  of  antiquity  excepting  Juvenal ;  and 
that  they  were  frequent  in  his'  days,  cannot  be  questioned,  whatever 
allowance  it  may  be  right  to  make  for  his  strong  propensity  to  ca- 
ricature— Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  V 

This   idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  disease  from  isolation,  Dr. 
Adams  supposes  to  be  strengthened  by  what  has  been  observed* 
in  animals. 

'  SirJJohn  Sebright  informs  us,  that  if  a  flock  of  sheep,  in  which  there 
is  any  defect,  are  permitted  to  breed  in  and  in,  the  defect  will  gra- 
dually increase  among  them ;  and  Colonel  Humphries,  by  selecting : 
for  breeding  a  marked  variety,  has  succeeded  in  procuring  a  flock, 
all  of  them  with  deformed  bones.    If  the  same  causes  operate  in  man,; 
may  we  not  impute  to  them  many   endemic  peculiarities  fqund.in. 
certain  sequestered  districts  which  have  hitherto  been  imputed  to 
the    waters,    and  other  localities  ?     And  may  we  not  trace  a  pro- 
vision against  such  a  deterioration  of  the  race,  in  that  revealed  law . 
by  which  any  sexual  intercourse  between  near  relations  is  forbidden  * 
on  pain  of  death  ?  This  prohibition,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  proves 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  too  great  influence  of  such  an  hereditary 
cause,  since  the  number  of  maniacs  does  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  our  increased  population,  and  the  great  exciting  causes  of  madness, 
namely,   increased  wealth  and   other  sources  of  ambition.     Nor  fa 
this  the  only  provision  we  can  trace.     The  worst  stages  of  madness 
are  attended  with  a  total  indifference  to  the  sex,  not  to  mention  the  . 
very    general   inclination  to .  suicide,    which  the    utmost    vigilance 
cannot  often  prevent.     Seeing  then  how  little  is  left  in  so  important 
a  concern  to  the  operation  of  human  institutions,  have  we  not  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  nature,  and  with  the  Divine 
commands  ?  Yet  in  the  most  serious  of  all  hereditary  peculiarities, 
the  great  susceptibility  to  madness,  celibacy  has  been  recommended 
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as  a  duty.  Before  we  venture  to  propose  measures  contrary- to 
one  of  the  first  impulses  of  nature,  and  to  the  first  blessing  which 
the  Almighty  Fiat  bestowed  oh  man,  it  becomes  us  seriously  Co 
Weigh  the  consequences  »•  • 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  scope  and  Uraor 
of  Dr.  Adams's  reasoning.     We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a 

Eeral   abstract  of  the  manner  in   which  he  details  his  prin- 
ts  and  maintains  his  assumptions.     It  is  necessary,  We  ape 
,  always  to  keep  the  distinction  in  View  between  ^family  nod 
an   hereditary  peculiarity  of  constitution,  which  consists  ki 
this,  that  the  first  is  confined  to  a  single  generation,  to  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  same  family,  and  the  second  is  traced  from 
generation  to  generation.     The  period  of  life  at  which  diseases 
appear,  is  the  next  point  of  moment.     They  either  shew  them- 
selves at  the  birth,  or  they  arise  afterwards.     It  is  in  the  first 
case  alone  tint  the  application  of  the  term  hereditary   disease, 
can  with  propriety  apply :  (and  those  diseases  that  appear  at 
birth  art  rarely  hereditary  :■)  the  others  can  be  considered  only 
as,  hereditary  susceptibilities  to*  disease.     Now,  this-  snsoefr- 
tibftity  may  be  bo  strong,  that  the  disease  shall  follow  almost 
inevitably ;  or  it  may  be,  as    m  the  greater  nwdber  of  cases 
it  is,  so  comparatively  slight,  that  the  actual   malady  may  he 
prevented  by  timely  care,  by  a  due  application  of  the  resources 
of  art,  and  a  proper  direction,  of  the  energies  of  nature,  more 
especially  at  those  periods  when  the  frame  is  about  to  undergo 
radical  and  prominent  changes. 

But  we  cannot  folio  w  our  Anther  through  all  bis  detail ;  we 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  bis  deductions 
from  the  whole  of  the  Inquiry,  and  wo  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words. 


-«m^«* 


*  In  order  to  shew  what  a  difference  of  sentiment  obtains  on  this 
point  between:  contemporary  writers  of  repute*  wa  give  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Raid*  at  opposed  to  thai  juat  made  from  Dr. 
Adam*. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  one  who  is  aware  of  a 
decided  bias  in  his  own  person  towards  mental  derangement,  ought 
to  shun  the  chance  of  extending  and  perpetuating,  without  any 
assignable  limit,  the  ravages  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  No  rite* 
hpwevor  holy,  can,  under  such  circumstances,  consecrate  the  con- 
jugal union.  In  a  case  like  this,  marriage  itself  is  a  transgression 
oimoralily.  A  man  who  is  so  situated*  in  menrring  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  parent,  involves  himself  in  a  crime  which  may  uot  im- 
probably project  its  Lengthened  shadow,  a  shadow  which  widens  in 
proportion  as  it  advances  over  the  intellect  and  the  happiness  of  an 
indefinite  succession  of  beings*9  Rsid  en  Nervous  Diieasae.  p*  185. 
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%  If  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper,*  (ho  says)  « should 
be  confirmed  by  fiHure  observations,  the  result,  will  he 

'  That  connate  diseases  or  privations  (or  in  other  words  those 
which  appear  at  birth  J  are  not  hereditary. 

*  That  dispositions  to  certain  diseases  are  more  commonly  family 
than  hereditary  :  that  the  diseases  arising  from  them  usually  shew 
themselves  at  certain  ages;  if  early  in  life  that  we  have  little  chance 
of  preventing  or  curing  them ;  but  that  such  of  the  children  as  escape 
that  a*e,  are  as  safe  as  the  descendants  from  other  families, 

*  That  hereditary  predispositions  to  the  most  prevalent  maladies 
are  brought  into  action  either  by  climate,  which  destroys  at  an 
early  age  those  who  would  be  the  means  of  transmitting  such  pre* 
dispositions  to  posterity,  or  by  such  external  causes  as  may  often  be 
prevented. 

'  That  whenever  an  hereditary  or  family  susceptibility  to  any  disease 
is  suspected,  the  changes  in  the  constitution  induced  by  gestation, 
parturition,  and  the  more  advanced  climacterics,  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to. 

'  That  if  the  human  race,  like  other  animals,  has  a  constant  dis- 
position to  restore  itself  from  every  irregularity,  the  Divine  law  which 
forbids  any  sexual  intercourse  between  near  relations,  seems  suf- 
ficient to  correct  every  peculiarity  unconnected  with  climate. 

'  That  if  an  hereditary  disposition  is  generated  by  climate,  it  must 
progressively  increase  from  the  constant  operation  of  such  combined 
causes.  That  no  remedy,  therefore,  can  be  sufficient,  but  the  pre- 
vention of  propagation  as  soon  as  the  disposition  becomes  hereditary, 
and  that  such  provision  is  made  by  the  diseased  action  itself 

1  That  as  far  as  our  inquiries  into  these  irregularities  have  hitherto 
extended,  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  correcting  them  by  the*  in- 
fluence of  climate,  by  the  interdiction  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
near  relations,  and  by  the  effects  which  the  irregularities  themselves 
induce. 

*  That  all  interference,  therefore,  with  the  dictates  o€  nature, 
beyond  the  expression  of  revealed  will,  appears  unnecessary. 

*  That  to  lessen  anxiety,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to  the  moral 
principle,  family  peculiarities,  instead  of  being  carefully  concealed, 
should  be  accurately  traced  and  faithfully  recorded,  with  a  delicacy 
suited  to  the  subject,  and  with  a  discrimination  adapted  to  the  only 
purpose  for  which  such  registers  can  bo  usefuL' 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  for  only  one  or  two  eoaclad- 
ing  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  Dr.  Adams  has  deserved  well 
of  the  profession,  and  of  the  public,  by  demanding  a  fair 
scrutiny  in  regard  to  certain  notions  on  the  subject  of  here- 
ditary transmissions,  which  have  been  handed  down  JJrom 
generation  to  generation,  and  which  have  often  served  tojospire 
an  unfounded  and  mischievous  apprehension)  distressing  in 
the  highest  degree  to  individuals,  and  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  families.  -  <• 
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Secondly,  lie  has  exhibited  an  interesting  and  in  some 
degree  satisfactory  view  of  the  economy  of  Providence,  in 
providing  counterpoising  agents  to  that  regular  deterioration  of 
the  race  of  men,  which  must  otherwise  follow  from  the  in- 
troduction of  evils  principally  of  man's  own  creation.  For, 
if  madness  were  as  absolutely  hereditary  as  is  conceived  by 
some,  its  transmission  from  parent  to  progeny,  together  with 
the  daily  increasing  operation  of  those  causes  which  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  its  production,  would  by  this  time  have  oc- 
casioned madness  to  be  as  common  and  general,  as  it  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

In  the  last  place,  we  must  remark,  that  our  Author\ 
good  intentions  nwv.  to  carry  him  too  far,  when  he  calls  in 
question  the  propiiety  of  any  preventives  to  conjugal  uniAn, 
aiisiug  out  of  the  consideration  of  family  peculiarity.  Far  be  it 
from  i:«*  to  advocate  for  a  moment  the  cause  of  a  cold,  calculating 
policy,  in  reference  to  atiansaction  in  which  the  feelings  ought 
to  be  a  prime  and  principal  guide  of  conduct ;  hut  surely  there 
often  do  occur  case**,  in  which  it  U  the  duty  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, to  sacrifice  such  feelings  to  prudence,  and  to  think  of 
their  progeny  »s  well  as  »-f  themselves. 

Dr.  Adams  is  one  of  the  few  medical  Authors,  who  con- 
trive to  throw  uu  air  of  general  interest  over  their  lucubrations, 
by  which  they  invite  the  uninitiated  to  important  but  otherwise 
repulsive  inquiries  ;  and  thus,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
empirical  numcruvrcs,  make  their  manner  conducive  to  their 
matter.  His  notes,  however,  are  too  long:  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  incorporated  them  into  the  sub- 
stance ol'  the  resp,  ctive  works  to  which  they  are  appended. 


Art.  IV.  Orhnlal  Scenery:  or  Victvi  of  the  Architecture,  Anil* 
quitics,  mid  I.ai.Jtcapr  Ste):**ry  of  Ilwdoostan.  By  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  William  Darnell;  reduced  from  their  folio  Edition  of 
the  saino  Work,  and  carefully  copied  under  their  Direction.  Im- 
perial lto.  Price  1  Si.  ISs.  In  Six  Parts,  forming  two,  or  three, 
Volumes,  and  comprising  1,10  Engravings.  W.  Daniell,  and 
Longman  and  Co.   U-Vl  —  l(j. 

JO  delineation  of  Indian  scenes  and  structures  can  maintain 
any  competition  with  the  larger  wcrk  of  Messrs.  Daniell. 
It  is  not  merely  one  of  the  foremost  works  in  point  of  splendour, 
Unit  ever  appeared  ;  it  is  acknowledged  hy  all  inspector*  who^ 
have  \bitc  d  the  region  depictured  in  it,  to  be  distinguished  by 
an  admirable  fidelity  of  representation.  They  say  that  the 
imagery  retained  in  their  minds,  identifies  itself  instantly  with 
that  piesentcd  to  their  eyes  hy  these  imitations ;  that  they  feel 
h>  it  placed   ugJn.  for  a  little  while,  amid   these    illuminated 
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landscapes,  and  unchangeable  costumes,  and  decaying  mansions 
of  gods  The  persons  who  have  never  visited  those  climes, 
are  struck  with  a  totally  foreign  character  of  the  scene  and 
every  object  in  it,  with  the  consistency  with  which  this  character 
is  preserved  through  the  whole  series  of  representations,  and 
with  its  conformity  to  whatever  the  confessedly  best  describers 
have  attempted  to  convey  by  words — words,  however,  which, 
the  inspector  of  these  pictures  confesses,  never  before  had  so' 
vivid  a  significance  to  his  imagination. 

The  work  was  published  at  successive  periods,  some  years 
since ;  and  it  Was  preceded  by  the  following  Advertisement, 
which  is  reprinted  in  this  reduced  edition. 

'  As  it  will  naturally  be  enquired  on  what  foundation  these  Draw- 
ing" claim  the  attention  and  confidence  of  the  public,  it  may  here 
be  deemed  proper  to  state,  that  Messrs.  Daniell  resided  many  years 
in  India,  during  which  time  they  not  only  visited  those  parts  which 
have  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  curious,  but  many  others, 
either  not  at  all,  or  but  little  known  to  Europeans.  They  copied 
with  care  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  ^representations  of  every  object  of  ira- 
portancc  ;  giving  no  less  attention  to  whatever  related  to  the  arts  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Although  that  country  unites  in  itself 
more  variety,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the; 
world,  it  is  the  very  singular  and  extraordinary  productions  of  Ar* 
chitecture  that  constitute  its  most  striking  features.  In  the 
splendour  as  well  as  magnitude  of  their  buildings,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Hindoostan  were  inferior  to  no  nation  whatever;  and 
though  their  Mahomedan  conquerors  have  been  in  general  unfriendly 
to  genius,  and  have  persecuted  that  theology  whence  the  greater 
part  of  their  public  edifices  derived  their  origin,  they  encouraged 
Architecture;  and  the  country,  especially  to  the  northward,  still 
retains  numerous  examples  of  magnificence  and  taste,  which  at  dif- 
ferent periods  have  been  displayed  by  the  Princes  of  the  Mussulman 
faith. 

• 

*  From  this  vast  magazine  of  architectural,  art,  from  a  country 
abounding  in  whatever  is  beautiful  and  sublinib  in  nature,  Messrs. 
Daniell  have  formed  a  collection  of  great  extent,  which  they  trust 
will  prove  an  important  and  useful  addition  to  the  general  mass  of 
Oriental  information ;  and  indulge  a  hope,  that,  while  many  of 
their  scenes  will  gratify  the  admirers  of  beautiful  nature,  the  veracity 
of  the  whole  will  render  them  acceptable  to  those  who  delight  in  the 
study  of  Indian  history,  or  the  religion  and  arts  of  that  ex  traordinary 
country.' 

But  a  luxury  which,  in  the  form  of  a  single  set  of  engravings, 
costs  two  hundred  pounds,*  must  be,  to  the  majority  of  even 
persons  of  curiosity  and  taste,  much  the  same  thing  as  gardens 


*  The  prints  are  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  original  drawings, 
and  of  the  dimensions  of  twenty-four  inches  by  eighteen. 
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in  the  moon.  It  has  therefore  been  very  prepariy  deteruaiited 
to  publish,  at  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  price,  a  reduced 
edition  which  should  retain  as  much  of  the  effect  of  the  magni- 
ficent original,  as  it  should  be  possible  to  preserve  in  print*  of 
comparatively  small  size,  and  without  the  addition  of  colouring. 
The  w  ork  has  been  in  the  course  of  publication  several  yoers, 
and  is  now  finished.  All  the  plates  of  the  Atlas  edition  are 
copied,  and  with  great  attentiou  to  faithfulness  of  imitation. 
They  are  in  aquatinta,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  than 
finished  with  exquisite  care.  They  combine  with  a  beautiful 
softness  a  distinctness  and  precision  in  the  details,  very  difficult 
and  unusual  in  aquatinta  engravings  on  so  contracted  a  scale. 
The  complicated,  diminutive,  ornamental,  workmanship  Qtt  the 
buildings,  is  marked  with  admirable  clearness.  The  fantastic 
and  umbrageous  forms  of  the  Banyan  trees,  so  often  occurring, 
are  done  in  a  very  rich  and  picturesque  manner.  Many  of  the 
plates  display  nearly  the  utmost  refinement  and  perfection  of 
which  the  mode  of  engraving  is  capable:  in  here  and  there  one, 
tbe  artists  seem  to  have  been  tempted  to  indemnify  themselves, 
by  a  little  too  coarse  and  uniform  a  grain,  for  the  exquisite  deli- 
eacy  of  their  workmanship  in  so  many  others. 

This  beautiful  series  of  prints  will  be  a  contribution  of  Ho 
mean  value  to  the  knowledge  which  it  would  seem  reasonable 
for  cultivated  Englishmen  to  desire,  of  a  country  which  is  be- 
coming so  exceedingly  important  to  us.  The  works  of  nature, 
and  the  most  remarkable  labours  of  man,  in  that  country,  are 
here  exhibited  with  unquestionable  truth  as  to  the  grand  consti- 
tuent—-Jorm :  that  which  is  neeessarily  left  to  the  imagination, 
is  colour ;  which  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  trifling  natter 
in  representations  of  a  tract  of  the  earth  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted, in  tlie  appearance  of  its  ground  and  of  its  sky,  with 
Mr  own.  The  deficiency  is  the  more  sensibly  felt  from  the 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  excellence  in  point  of  colouring  by 
which  the  works  of  Messrs.  Danicll  arc  distinguished. 

At  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  that,  with  the  excejrtioa 
of  a  very  extraordinary  excellence  in  the  management  of  colour, 
an  excellence  like  that  displayed  in  the  works  of  these  emutent 
artists,  we  are  much  of  the  opinion  of  those  judges  who  declare 
against  the  combination  of  colour  with  engraving*  At  any 
rate,  performed  an  it  has  generally  been,  it  has  notoriously 
contributed  to  spoil  the  public  taste,  and  to  injure  a  fine  and 
inestimable  art.  Messrs.  Daniell  may  most  justly  assume  an 
unlimited  licence  of  exception  to  a  general  rule;  they  have 
shewn  it  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance ;' 
they  have  done,  in  their  great  Oriental  work,  something  which 
may  be  admitted  to  surpass,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  powers. x>f 
le  engraving ;  but  the  general  ruu  of  performance*  ia  thi» 
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mixed,  not  to  say  heterogeneous,  style  of  art,  have  been  10 
wretched,  that  sound  taste  eagerly  welcomes  that  ascendency 
which  pure  engraving  appears  to  be  now  acquiring  in  public 
estimation  ; — an  ascendency  which,  we  repeat,  will  never  lower 
the  value  of  a  work  like  the  *  Oriental  Scenery.* 

One  distinct  sixth  part  of  the  series  consists  wholly  of  land- 
scapes, strictly  so  called.  It  is  a  selection  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque views  delineated  in  the  long  and  adv.  nturous  survey 
from  Cape  Com  or  in  to  the  mountains  of  Sirinagur ;  from  tko 
heights  of  which  was  seen,  on  the  horizon,  some  part  of  that 
stupendous  chain  of  Himmaleh,  which  transcends  in  elevation 
even  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America.  These  views  are  ex- 
ceedingly various,  and  many  of  them  very  bold  an$  striking. 
Too  great  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  artists  for  the  seal 
and  courage  which  carried  them  so  far  away  from  the  precincts, 
the  commodiousness,  and  the  security,  of  the  great  European 
settlements,  into  the  wild,  and  gloomy,  and  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  hazardous  tracts  of  the  remote  interior. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  plates  have  for  their  prominent 
subjects  some  of  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  ;  but  very 
many  of  these  have  also  all  the  beauty  and  effect  of  landscape, 
the  contiguous  and  sometimes  the  distant  scene  being  brought 
into  the  view.  The  mighty  labours  of  departed  generations 
are  in  all  the  forms  of  temples,  mausoleums,  palaces,  roosks, 
forts,  baths  ;  some  nearly  perfect;  some  in  a  state  of  partial  di- 
lapidation. They  are  of  various  ages,  but  many  of  unknown 
antiquity.  There  are  many  huge  piles  of  Mahomedan  struc- 
ture, but  the  more  numerous  and  the  most  stupendous  are  the 
labours  of  Hindoo  idolatry.  In  their  forms  and  arrangements 
they  are  indefinitely  diverse,  defying  all  models  and  orders. 
They  are  fantastic,  elaborate,  and  decorated  to  infinity  ;  in 
parts  not  u n frequently  elegant,  in  whole  often  sumptuous  and 
vast,  but  probably  never  sublime.  There  is  considerable  sym- 
metry in  some  of  the  structures,  but  it  is  the  kindred  and  con- 
formity of  congregated  littlenesses.  There  is  no  mighty  sim- 
plicity and  compass  of  conception  ;  no  notion  of  a  grand  effect 
but  by  means  of  infinite  labour  and  accumulation.  There  is 
device,  and  detail,  and  ramification,  and  conceit,  and  fantasy, 
to  the  absolute  stupefaction  of  the  beholder.  The  endless  par- 
ticulars seem  as  if  intended  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  forming  a 
collective  idea  of  the  whole.  What  a  change  of  element,  to 
pass  from  these  measureless  masses  of  detail,  these  bulks  frit- 
tered into  multitudinous  shapes,  to  the  harmonious  siaapficUy, 
the  oneness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  Grecian  struc- 
tures !  Material  magnificence  is  necessarily  composed  of  {hjmgs 
separately  diminutive  ;  the  right  principle  is  to  make  thenvlose 
all  that  distinctness  to, which  the  character  of  littleness  would 
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adhere,  in  the  conformation  into  one  groat  object;  but  these 
Orientals  would  seem  to  have  studied,  in  their  combination  of 
components  and  parts  into  a  great  whole,  how  to  retain  them 
as  much  as  possible  still  distinct  and  palpable  in  their  own  lit- 
tleness. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  such  a  description  is  univer- 
sally applicable ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  fuuud  to  be  very  gene- 
rally so. 

One,  of  the  si^  parts  is  occupied  with  the  excavations  at  El- 
lora ;  and  in  '.mother  there  are  several  views  of  the  cavern  tem- 
ple  of  Elcplunta.  The  .mind  sinks  in  profound  amazement  at 
these  miracles  of  indefatigable  superstition. — To  think  how  the 
slaves  of  the  Power  of  Evil  will  work  iu  his  service  ! 

There  are  sevoivl  views  of  the  j-uldic  buildings  of  .the  Eu- 
ropeans :  these  might  have,  been  spired;  but  as  the  work 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  attract  the  particular  attention 
of  the  wealthy  persons  in  England,  who  had  once  resided  in 
India,  it  was  probi-bly  deemed  go:»d  policy  to  bring  to  their 
sight  the  edifices  the/  had  perhaps  been  concerned  in  raising, 
or  which  had    been  their  resorts  of  business  or  pleasure. 

We  cannot  but  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  the  letter  press. 
In  many  of  the  instances  it  consists  of  but  a  very  few  lines. 
Without  gohig  into  elaborate  descriptions  or  discussions,  there 
might  have  been  given,  in  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two,  many 
particulars  of  acceptable  information.  We  are  very  often  left  in 
ignorance  of  even  the  simplest  measurements  of  the  structures 
delineated.  How  many  incidents  too,  of  considerable  curiosity 
and  interest,  connected  with  the  spots,  perhaps  occurring  at 
the  time  of  their  presence  there,  must  have  been  recorded  or  re- 
collected bv  the  artists. 

In  dismissing  this  elegant  w-jrk,  with  every  friendly  wish  for 
the  reward  and  the  fame  of  its  Authors,  it  will  not  be  alto- 
gether foreign  to  our  ofiiee  to  notice  an  instance  of  generous 
liberality  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Monsieur  Langles, 
justly  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  Eastern  literature,  is 
publishing,  in  parts,  a  very  costly  work,  under  the  title  of 
Monuments,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  llindoostan,  which  is  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings.  His  letter-press, 
averaging  perhaps  live  pages  to  each  plate,  contains,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  learned  investigation ;  but  the  plates  form 
the  main  attraction  of  the  work,  and  the  plea  for  its  costliness, 
in  his  introduction,  in  which  he  states  his  design,  gives  ac- 
count of  his  resources,  and  speaks  of  the  valuable  drawings  he 
has  iu  readiness,  he  mentions  just  once  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Daniell,  without  distinction,  among  a  number  of  other  persons 
who  have  been  occupied  with  Oriental  subjects,  observing  that 
he  is  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  labours  of  all  these  men, 
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and  shall  take  care  to  be  faithful  in  any  quotations  he  may 
make  from  them  ;  but  that  his  design  is  c  very  different*  from 
theirs. — Who  would  have  expected  to  find  that  about  four-fifths 
of  his  engravings  are  mere  direct  copies  of  those  of  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Daniell ! 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen ;  containing  a  full 
Description  of  that  Country,  of  the  Zoology  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Whale  Fishery, 
By  John  Laing,  Surgeon.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  some 
important  Observations  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  &c.  By 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Navy.  8vo.  pp.  173.  Price  5s.  Mawman. 
1815. 

HPHIS  small  volume  is  the  result  of  two  voyages  to  the  Arc- 
•"-  tic  regions,  made  by  the  Author  in  1806  and  1807,  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon  to  a  whale-fisher.  It  is  partly  in  the  form 
of  a  journal,  and  partly  in  that  of  pieces  of  natural  history 
and  topographical  description.  Inaccurate  in  composition,  and 
not  pretending  to  depth  of  science,  it  gives,  however,  a  lively 
jfnd  entertaining  display  of  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  the 
habits  of  human  life,  in  a  part  of  the  globe  more  remote  in 
point  of  character  than  of  local  position,  from  our  own.  These 
-appearances  and  habits  have  indeed  been  very  often  described, 
but  the  attraction  of  their  strangeness  and  wildness  is  not  to 
be  worn  out  by  repeated  representation. 

-A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  employed  in  describing 
some  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  the  ship,  in  its  passage 
from  Whitby,  touched  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  re- 
quisite number  of  hands.  But  the  Author's  inspection  of  these 
isles  was  so  very  transient,  that  he  is  reduced  to  quote  .Pen- 
nant's accounts  of  some  remarkable  spots  and  objeots,  which  it 
would  be  mortifying  to  a  man  of  curiosity,  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  to  be  able  to  see  himself.  We  may  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  not  ha\e  been  as  well  to  limit  his  account  to 
what  he  observed  himself,  or  could  state  from  some  other  than 
well-known  written  authority.  It  is  nevertheless  entertaining 
to  have  the  images  again  brought  before  us  of  caverns  ana 
chasms,  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  remains  discovered  under- 
ground, of  the  daring  and  perilous  mode  of  obtaining  the  wild- 
fowl and  their  eggs  in  the  recesses  of  the  tremendous  perpen- 
dicular precipices,  and  of  the  relics  and  monuments  of  ancient 
superstitions.  The  domestic  and  agricultural  economy  bf.tbese 
islands,  the  diminutiveness  of  the  tame  animals,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  wild  birds,  came  in  a  measure  under  our  Au- 
thor's observation ;  and  they  form  a  picture  strikingly  foueigu, 
as  compared  with  any  thing  familiarly  seen  by  southern  Britons. 
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Our  Author  bad  his  shore  of  nightly  disturbance  from  the 
fowl  called  <  stormy  petrel.'  *  On  account  of  their  clamour  at 
'  night,  {being  silent  through  the  day,)  they  are  hated  by  saltan, 
4  who  (imagining  they  foreliode  a  storm)  call  them  wkchea.  Our 
'  sailors  shot  many  of  these  birds,  but  that  had  not  much  d&€t 
4  in  making  the  others  keep  a  more  respectful  distance.*  The 
lovers  of  animal  magnificence  may  often  be  gratified  by  the 
bight  of  the  kirg  of  birds ;  but  the  Shetlander  very  naturally 
inakos  too  much  account  of  his  lambs,  to  be  e?er  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  this  line  object,  but  when  he  sees  it  dead.  There  M  a 
certain  reward  constantly  offered  for  its  destruction. 

The  human  condition  in  these  islands  must  be  prtmoaneed 
wretched,  even  when  estimated  by  a  standard  which  shall  al- 
ready  have  excluded  almost  every  thing  ordinarily  denominated 
a  luxury  in  civilized  society.  The  agriculture  in  poor  and  un- 
productive. Its  labours  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  commu- 
nity, assigned  chictly  to  the  women,  to  whom  nature  has  allot- 
ted so  many  other  cares  and  toils.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
but  little  to  envy  in  the  severities  endured  by  the  men  in  their 
fishing,  and  the  frightful  perils  of  their  fowl-catching  among 
the  cliffs.  Th<  sc  cliHs  arc  in  some  places  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  high. 

*  The  attempt  is  mostly  made  from  above.  The  dauntleai 
tarer  descends  by  a  rope  made  either  of  straw  or  hogs9  bristles* 
held  by  a  person  at  the  top.  Oftentimes  the  rope  breaks,  and  the 
unhappy  fowler  is  either  dashed  to  pieces  or  drowned*  The  neces- 
sity of  shifting  the  rope  from  place  to  place,  with  the  impending 
weight  of  the  fowler  and  his  prey,  render  the  attempt  mucn  mors 
hazardous/ — *  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  custom  has  so  har- 
dened the  Shetlanders  against  a  sense  of  danger,  that  they  wifl  wan- 
der among  the  rocks  at  night,  in  order  to  surprise  the  old  fowl  upon 
their  nests  '    p.  40. 

•  The  men  are  exposed  to  intense  cold  at  the  fishing,  where  they 
remain  twenty- four,  thirty,  and  sometimes  forty-eight  hours,  in  opta 
boats ;  set  their  feet  wet ;  and  when  they  come  home  have  but  very 
sorry  oheer  to  accommodate  themselves  with ;  nor  is  their  daflv  •»-. 
ptayment  sufficiently  laborious  to  prove  a  healthful  exercise.  Hanoi 
.proceed  colds,  coughs,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  every  thing  sAish 
renders  the  frame  a  complete  nest  of  complicated  disorders,"  f>  Jt 

The  fishery  is,  it  seems,  urgently  promoted  by  the  proprieton 
of  the  land,  who  *  bind  the  tenant  assiduously  to  attend  his 
*  landlord's  fishing  'as  long  as  be  possesses  his  farm.'  Any  TaShtfe 
in  this  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  tenure ;  while  this  same  landlord 
takes  very  little  concern  about  the  manner  in  which  the  lmild  b 
cultivated.  Indeed,  he  compels  the  tenant  to  make  that  a  matter 
of  very  inferior  interest.  He  considers  his  estate  as  constating 
more  of  sea- water  than  of  solid  ground ;  and  whatever  of  tils 
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latter  clement  is  not  contiguous  to  the  former,  he  despises  too 
much  to  attempt  to  make  it  of  use. 

'  So  prevalent  is  the  rage  for  fishing,  that  the  only  land  used  «n 
husbandry  is  that  along  the  sea-coast,  which  bears  no  proportion , to 
that  lying  waste  and  uncultivated.*  *  The  whole  land-rent  amounts 
to  about  50001.  per  annum,  which  is  a  small  sum  when  compared 
with  the  profits  which  the  proprietors  make  by  the  fisheries  in  whidli 
they  are  all  concerned/  '  They  make  t!heir  lands  subservient  to 
this  trade  by  letting  them  in  smill  portions  tb  fishermen.*  <  Tfcte 
young  men  get  premiums  of  small  subdivisions  of  land,  fthoogh  with- 
out lease)  on  their  taking  wives/ 

There  are  other  political  regulations  tending  to  promote  pre- 
mature marriages.  This  «  a  very  modern  policy  of  the  propri- 
etors, adopted  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  population  which 
shall  have  no  resource  but  the  fishery.  Accordingly,  it  is  grown 
far  too  numerous,  according  to  oor  Author,  to  be  supported  by 
any  produce  of  the  land ;  is  crammed,  to  a  miserable  excess, 
into  the  low,  dark,  smoky  cabins  along  the  coast ;  and  is  act 
last  so  overrunning,  that  numbers  are  necessitated  to  go  oh 
board  the  merchant  ships  that  touch  at  the  islands,  or  enter 
into  the  royal  navy.  We  should  have  mentioned  that  these  un- 
fortunate amphibious  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their  fish  to  their 
landlords  at  a  fixed  price. 

On  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen  were  seen  some  vestiges  -of  those 
buildings  where  the  fishers  of  former  times  boiled  their  blubber. 
c  This  practice,'  says  our  Author,  *  of  boiling  blubber;  in  tbie 

<  North,  has  long  been  discontinued,  and  is  now  performed  oft 

<  the  return  of  the  vessels  to  their  respective  coasts.9 

The  first  full  specimen  of  the  Arctic  character,  was  pre- 
sented by  Bear  or  Cherry  Island,  in  the  75th  degree  of  la- 
titude. 

'  The  surface  is  mountainous,  craggy,  and  dreary  in  its  prospect ; 
exhibiting  in  some  places  a  scene  ofblack  stupendous  precipices ; 
and  in  others  lofty  eminences  covered  with  snow.  The  ears  of  peo- 
ple approaching  this  island  are  incessantly  assailed  with  the  bounds 
of  the  impetuous  waves  dashing  against  the  rugged  shores ;  the 
crashing  collision  of  floating  ice ;  the  discordant  notes  of  innume- 
rable birds ;  the  barking  of  arctic  foxes ;  the  snorting  of  walruses ; 
and  the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  polar  bears.* 

The  ice-berg*  of  Spitsbergen  speedily  came  in  view,  wlfli 
their  dreary  but  romantic  and  often  sublime  beauty ;  andtfiose 
accumulations  called  packs,  excited  sensations  but  little  Cor- 
responding to  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  their  denomination. 

'  In  storms  large  masses  of  ice  are  frequently  piled  on  each  other, 
to  a  considerable  height;  these  are  called pacfc,  and  often  assume  a 
very  fantastic  appearance.  The  grinding  noise  occasioned  by  the 
collision  of  those  huge  masses  of  ice  against' each  other,  and  against 
the  ship,  not  only  fins  the  mind  of  the  auditor  with  a  degree  of 
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horror,  but  for  a  considerable  time  deprives  him  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.9 

This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  Spitzbergen  coasts 

*  The  general  aspect  of  this  gloomy  and  sterile  country,  affords  a 
scene  truly  picturesque  and  romantic.  The  shores  are  rugged, 
bold,  and  terrific,  being  in  many  places  formed  of  lofty,  black,  in- 
accessible rocks,  some  of  which  taper  to  exceedingly  high  points* 
^nd  are-  altogether  bare,  and -almost  destitute  of  vegetatidn.  The 
entire  face  of  the  country  exhibits  a  wild  dreary  landscape,  of  ama- 
zingly high,  sharp-pointed,  mountains,  some  of  which  rear  their 
summits  above  the  clouds.' 

The  melting,  during  the  warm  season,  of  the  snow  and  ice 
in  the  spaces  between  the  mountains,  (they  can  hardly  be  called 
-  valleys,  they  are  filled  up  to  such  a  height  with  ice,)  produces 
many  grand  cascades.  The  appearance  and  noise  of  these,  com- 
bined with  the  other  characteristics  of  a  scene  so  gloomy  and 
mfgestic,  form  '  a  tout-ensemble •,'  our  Author  says, '  which,  can 
be  but  faintly  conceived.9 

In  latitude,  by  observation,  81  deg.  50  min.  the  ship  bad  a 
'  sea  almost  quite  clear  of  ice,  with  a  great  swell :  the  weather 
•    serene.9 

*  Had  our  object,'  says  Mr.  L.  *  been  the  making  of  discoveries, 
•  there  was  not  apparently  any  thing  to  have  prevented  us  from  going 

a  good  way  fartner  to  the  north  ;  at  least  we  did  not  perceive  any 
,  large  fields  "of  ice*  in  that  direction ;  though  it  is  more  than  probable 
we  should  have  very  soon  fallen  in  with  them.  We  were  a  little  far- 
ther north  than  Captain  Phipps,  who  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  lock- 
ed up  entirely  by  the  ice.'  '  The  want  of  ice  in  that  place  where 
.  we  were,  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  effects  of  some  late  gale  clear- 
ing it  away.  The  great  swell  in  the  sea  appeared  to  indicate'  this  to 
have  been  the  case.' 

The  ship  was  considerably  successful  in  the  capture  of  wbales. 
There  are  several  curious  relations  of  incidents  in  this  employ- 
ment, with  a  variety  of  descriptions  of  the  modes  of  operation ; 
together  with  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  whaje,  the  polar  bear, 
the  sea-horse,  and  other  arctic  animals.  These  subjects,  how- 
.  ever,  have  been  made  extremely  familiar  to  us  by  a  multitude 
of  writers ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  requisite  to  make  any  ex- 
tracts from  our  Author's  plain,  strong,  rough,  seaman-like  de- 
scriptions, the  general  truth  of  which  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
while  he  is  not  (b  be  held  out  as  a  model  of  scientific  precision. 

No  extraordinary  perils  appear  to  have  attended  thesf  suc- 
cessful voyages.  r 

Some  anonymous  gentleman  has  furnished  a  rather  interest- 
ing short  appendix,  consisting  partly  of  observations  on  the  va- 
riation of  the  compass,  and  partly  of  a  curious  description  of 
the  town  and  people  of  Hammerfe$t>  near  the  North  Cape. 


Art.  VI.  Lexicon  Greeco-Prosodiaeum,  auctore  T.  Morett,  S.  Ti  P. 
olim  vulgatum ;  typis  denuo  mandavit,  permultis  in  locis  correxit, 
exemplishse  allatiset  animadversionibusillustravit,  verbis  ct  Moreilo 
omissis  qtmmphirimis  auxit,  et  Greeds  vocibus  Latinam  versionem 
subjecit  Edvardus  Maltbvy  S.  T.  P.  Royal  4to.  pp.  viii.  xciii. 
1 148.  Price  51.  5s.  At  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  London, 
Cadell  and  Davies.  1815. 

HPilE  original  work  of  the  "  old  Grecian/'  Dr.  Morell,  was 
-*-  published  by  him  at  Eton,  in  1762,  with  the  title  of 
Thesaurus  Grsecw  Poesevs,  and  was  reprinted  five  years 
afterwards  at  Venice,  under  the  care  of  Sciugliaga.  Scholars 
have  always  preferred  the  Eton  edition ;  but,  for  several  years 
both  have  been  scarce  and  dear.  Dr.  Maltby  has  rendered  an 
important  service  to  those  who  cultivate  classical  literature, 
by  this  republication.  But  our  obligations  to  him  rise  much 
higher.  So  numerous  and  so  valuable  are  the  emendations, 
improvements,  and  additions,  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
work,  that  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  affirm  that  he  merits 
nearly  as  much  praise  as  the  original  compiler.  During  many 
years,  he  has  devoted  all  the  time  which  he  could  command,  to 
this  more  than  Herculean  labour ;  and  be  has  bestowed  upon 
it,  without  parsimony,  the  fruits  of  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  criticism  of  the  Dutch,  the  German,  and  the 
Porsonian  schools. 

As  some  of  our  young  readers  may  not  have  seen  the  original 
work,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  endeavour  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  its  plan  and  utility. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Thesaurus  Grmcm  Poesems  re- 
sembles that  of  the  well  known  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  All 
thejvords  are  professed  to  be  exhibited,  which  occur  in  the 
remains  that  time  has  spared  of  the  ancient  Greek  poetry,  of 
every  age  and  every  species ;  and  not  only  those  which  occur  in 
great  and  regular  work?,  but  such  as  are  dug  oat  of  the  dark 
ruins  and  fragments  of  lost  authors,  of  whom  scattered  remains 
occur  in  Atheiueus,  Photius,  Stobseus,  and  the  old  Lexico- 
graphers, Grammarians,  and  Scholiasts.  To  each  word  are 
appended  the  signification  in  Latin,  (which  is  one  of  the  present 
editor's  improvements,) — verses  which  serve  not  only  for  autho- 
rity but  lor  illustration, — synonyms, — epithets,— and,  under  the 
title  of  Phrases,  citations*  of  versions  and  passages,  in  which 
either  the  word  occurs  ki  an  illustrative  connexion,  or  the  same 
idea  is  conveyed  by  other  terms. 

Prefixed  is  an  ample  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Prosody  and 
Metii  s,  which,  till  the  great  accession  of  information  from  the 
labours  and  singular  felicity  of  Mr.  Porson,  was  regarded  as 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  tract  on  the  subject. 

Vou  VI.  N.  S.  2  P 
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equally  firm.  Are  all  those  epithets  such  as  do  actually  occur 
in  good  authors?  Might  one,  without  fear,  apply  them,  if 
suitable  to  the  subject  ?  Were  they  really  collected  from  authors; 
or  are  not  some  of  them  the  mere  offspring  of  Neander,  Din- 
nerus,  Nicolas  Caussin,  or  Posseliu  ? 

The  original  edition  was  printed  without  accents ;  and  they 
are  absent  from  this,  except  that  the  circumflex  is  uniformly 
annexed,  which  answers  the  most  important  p  »rt  of  this  bu- 
siness. Hut  in  Dr.  Maltby's  Notes  all  the  accents  are  regu- 
larly introduced.  The  acutes  and  graves  are  also  marked, 
when  they  discriminate  words  which  have  the  same  ortho- 
graphy. 

The  typography  of  the  former  edition  was  far  from  handsome  : 
that  of  the  present  is  superb.  The  volume  is  very  bulky ;  but 
two  titlepages  are  given,  so  that  it  may  be  bound  in  two-  The 
paper  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  it  appears  of  too  soft  and 
flimsy  a  texture  for  a  work  of  durable  importance.  A  fine 
portrait  of  Dr.  Malt  by  fronts  the  title  ;  and  before  Morell's  own 
dedication  is  placed  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  himself,  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  first  edition.  It  is  from  a  painting  by 
Hogarth,  and  is  highly  characteristic,  not  to  say  caricature. a 
For  so  large,  elegant,  and  valuable  a  book,  the  price  cannot 
be  esteemed  great. 

To  those  young  men  who,  either  for  improvement  or  for 
honour,  apply  themselves  to  the  composition  of  Greek  verse, 
it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  this  work  will  be  found 
of  the  highest  advantage,  if  not  of  indispensable  necessity. 
But  this  is,  by  no  means,  the  only  object  to  which  it  may 
be  usefully  applied.  The  Prosodial  Introduction,  as  cor- 
rected, supplied,  and  extended  by  Dr.  Maltby,  is  the  most 
perfect  compendium  of  the  laws  of  Greek  versification  any 
where  to  be  found.  For  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  dic- 
tionary, in  reading  any  of  the  poets,  the  use  of  this  The- 
saurus will  be  more  instructive  and  improving  than  that 
of  any  other  Lexicon.  The  scholar  will  find  it  a  repository 
of  sententious  and  beautiful  passages,  which  may  agreeably 
and  profitably  occupy  moments  of  casual  leisure.  And  if, 
for  any  of  these  purposes,  it  be  used  with  attention  and 
perseverance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  and  nurture 
those  habits  of  accuracy  without  which  classical  learning  can 
be  neither  attained  nor  preserved. 
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*  ¥yyp>%Xir>vt  V  xaPT0*  vouvTOff  'y  te  x*ZHU**  Apoll.  II.  77** 
1  In  Ilomero  forte  olim  legebatur  afaflaros,  et  digammo  postea 
omisso,  antepenultima  manebat  longa.  .  Vid.  Heynii  ffot.  in  11.  £. 
27  i.  et  Not  et  Excurs.  in  11.  1.  116.  Videndus  etiam  Ricardus 
Knight  in  Analysi  de  Grcec.  Alphabet,  pp.  56,  58.  et  in  Prolegom.  ad 
Homer  am,  pp.  143,  144,  145 

*  Aaaio;  .  penult,  longa.  in  viol  abi  lis.  Knight,  non  decipiendus. 
Damm.  qui  laedi  nequit  impune.  Heyn.* 

ayptt,   vvv  /aw  opjouaw  olcuxtoJ  T,ruyo{  olive*  S.  27 1« 

a  Dawes,  legit  anafastOS.  Knightio  placet,  ut  raagis  Home- 
ricura,  AAF4ETOE,  vel  aafaTTOS  Hanc  vocem,  in  qua  pen  ultima 
longa  est,  crediderim  ab  a  privativa  et  afa£w  ((3\o.ttv.  Vid.  Hesych.) 
profluxisse,  et  praetulerim  aaka£TO£.  Monitos  autem  velioi  ti rones, 
ccaaTo:  et  WiTov-  non  solum  metro,  sed  et  sensu,  ab  'aoooro;  differre. 
II u jus  enim  vocis  significatio  est  passiva.  Ilia?  vim  habent  activain, 
quod  quidem  fit  interdum  in  aliis  verbalibus,  quae  a  praeterito  passivo 
descendunt. 

3Morellus  neque  differentiam  significationis  inter  »*5toj  seu  aaasror, 
ct  'xxtiroc,  notavit ;  et  credidisse  videtur  particulam  a  in  his  vocibas 
nunc  privativam  esse,  nunc  intensivam.  Equidera,  ut  supra  monoi, 
in  utraque  voce  privativam  esse  puto. 

Or*y*».  ira.  2.  indoles,  mens.  3.  superbia. 

cu^hv,  Ki/py',   opyri?  a^ixom^oy,  tj  Toy  i^ovra 

TDiaatyj*,  %jju>  df*Xcc  ;£a*i£o|ui!yT).    TlieOg.    1221* 
*  2.  ra^Kjxtva  Xirxvivsv.  rov  ds  r  opyccv 
xvi^ov  atTJiyot  Xoyot.    Ncm.  5»  58.* 

SyM.  1.  OgyiAQTnc,  /-"ivt;,  X0^0$9  xoto?,  (xxvix.  ExdiXJWK.^-To  o$d6v/aov. 
Eur.  2.  r^orrof,   Ou/xof. 

EriTH.  Ay^ioc,  aXoyicrro?,  aTf§a/xvo$,  ac^ovcwros,  a/x$»Xoyo$,  aJa^acTOff, 
ac-TaTo.-,  Ga^aXsa,  Gu/xssXyrr,  ivayQr,$,  ^EtX*^oj,  /x«yaX»rrwf,  ^S&pv9i>jA0f, 
T&Xi/To*xiAo;,  7roXui?^yoc>   ^ra^avo/xoj,   Tp»X5"a>  "wroxa^diOf,  ^aXfTn. 

PHR.    Zfo-ij 'a*/xaTC>.    TheOC.  Tuxfiwv  *axiu  ... 

p^yij   ds  ^auX>?  ttoXX'  i>£<77'  OKT^r^oya.     Eur* 
*  'cfCTTs^  of  Gvr.rcy  xat  to  {To?]*/  'ij/xay  j(£ v, 
oktw  fl"£<WT)K!i  /xro!  Ttjy  o^yrjy  ep£E*y 
a9a>aToy.    *o<rn$  o-w^ovsty  ETurrxTCti.  Id.  Fr.  PhiloC*  *       ',  J     ' 

As  the  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this  rests  essentially  on  its 
perfect  fidelity  and  accuracy,  it  is  an  obvious  inquiry*  Cafe  a 
young  scholar  safely  rely  upon  this,  tor  such  aid  as  may  4ie  le- 
gitimately sought,  in  hi6«aUempte  at  composing'  Greek  verse  ? 
We  answer,  that  the  i<t hrases  ►are  all,  in  foot,  citations,  and 
are  substantiated  by  reference;  that  any  person  moderately 
skilled  in  Greek,  can  form  his  own  judgement  of  the  alleged 
Synonyms,  as  they  are  improperly  called;  that,  in  matters  of 
prosody,  no  question  of  practical  moment  can  remain  unsolved  ; 
but  that,  with  respect  to  the  Epithets,  we  do  not  feel  our  ground 
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omaiical  phrases  and  words  which  occur  in  the  llebcrw  Bibr:, 
arc  here  explained;  and  the  Author  has  conferred  additional 
importance  ou  the  work,  by  his  illustration  of  the  Hebraism*  cm' 
the  Greek  New  Testament. 

A  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  student  is  given  in  ibo 
concludinir  pa»'cs  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  in  which  ue 
are  pleased  at  muling  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance.  s:id 
Kuhiii  Concur  da  ntiaf  Particular  urn,  t/en/p,  1734.  Thr«w  *re 
important  hooks  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  Hebrew  inin- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Gyles  has  shewn  his  concern  for  the  solid  jwoti- 
ciency  of  scholars,  by  recommending  them  to  his  readers.  \\t 
concede  to  him  the  superiority  of  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  a  grammatical  institute; 
hut  for  the  speciiic  purposes  of  a  concordance  we  should  pre- 
fer Buxtorf's,  as  it  brings  the  original  passages  in  which  each 
word  occurs,  directly  under  the  eye  :  it  is  besides  more  easy  of 
purchase  than  the  former. 

To  the  list  of  errata  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface, 
the  following  may  be  added.  P.  80,  TOf  instead  of  mo-  P.  157. 
Thy,  for  my.  P.  101.  zain  is  twice  substituted  in  place  of  mm 
final. 

We  need  scarcely  add*  that  this  well  arranged  aud  perspicu- 
ous Grammar  is  entitled  to  our  approbation. 


i 


Art.  VIII.  The  Triumph  of  Faith  ;  or  Christ  exhibited  in  his  Death, 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  Sitting  at  God's  llhht  Hand,  a  ad  in  his 
Interaction;  together  ivilh  a  Treatise,  displaying  the  affectionate 
Tenderness  \J*  Christ's  Heart,  now  in  Heaven,  to  Sinners  on  Earth. 
By  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.I).  KevUcd  and  corrected  by  the  iter. 
T.  .Smith.     1'Jmo.  pp.  in\,  Price  4s.  6d.     Gale  and  Co.  1814. 

'11C  science  of  Theology  diners  from  every  other  science,  in 
its  unvarying  perfection  :  it  admits  not  of  progressive  im- 
provement. \V  hut  it  is  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  was  imaoetM- 
ately  on  (he  com  p  lei  ion  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  trutfis 
of  Revelation  may  he  bronchi  to  light;  they  may  be  arranged 
and  applied,  but  no  additions  are  made,  no  amendments,  thai 
are  the  result  of  experiment  or  of  humau  sagacity.  \\  e  allow 
that  modem  writers  hme  an  advantage,  but  it  is  au  advantage 
chiefly  of  manner  and  of  style ;  their  aim  is  more  direct,  thor 
method  is  more  clear,  their  statements  are  frequently  malt 
concise  and  correct,  and  their  whole  diction  is  more  pure  a*d 
attractive.  Vet.  in  favour  of  their  predecessors,  aud  especially 
of  men  like  Dr.  Goodwin,  it  must  he  maintained  thai  Ifceyhate 
excellences  to  which  later  authors  rarely  attain.  Their  wriUAgi 
possess  a  peculiar  deptli  of  thought  and  richness  of  sentiaftest* 
which  arc  the  fruit  of  souud  learning,  close  study,  and  dkligcfll 
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investigation  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Those  men,  confirmed 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  matured  in  personal  religion  by 
the  privations  and  adversities  which  they  endured,  entered  into 
tlie  spirit  of  revealed  truth :  they  felt  its  incalculable  worth, 
their  souls  were  absorbed  in  the  subjects  they  discussed,  and 
they  wrote  without  fear  or  restraint. 

These  considerations  lead  us  cordially  to  approve  republica- 
tions like  this  before  us.  It  consists  of  two  short  treatises  The 
first  is  founded  on  the  triumphant  challenge  of  the  Apostle,  in 
Rom.  viii.  34.  and  contains  much  important  matter  on  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith.  The  other  unfolds  with  ad- 
mirable judgement  and  tenderuess,  *  the  heart  of  Christ  in 
c  heaven  towards  sinners  on  earth.'  The  language  is  a  little 
improved  from  the  original  edition,  and  the  title  is  changed  to 
one  more  concise  but  equally  appropriate.  The  Rev.  G. 
Burder,  in  a  recommendation  of  the  book,  has  prefixed  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  its  highly  respectable  author. 

'  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was  a  very  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  President  of  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford  ;  where  he  made  it  his  business  to  promote  piety  and  learn* 
ing.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
and  one  of  the  triers  of  ministers.  Being  dismissed  from  his  situation 
at  Oxford,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  for  many 
years  He  died  in  1679,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
fullest  assurance  of  faith,  and  with  such  expressions  of  joy,  thank- 
fulness, and  admiration  of  God's  free  grace,  as  extremely  affected 
all  who  heard  him.' 

Art,  IX.  The  Sick  Man's  Pious  Assistant ;  or  Aids  to  Devotion,  in 
the  Time  of  Affliction.  By  John  Renals.  pp.  149.  Price  ^s. 
Printed,  Wellingborough.     Sold  by  Conder,  London.     1815. 

'THE  avowed  design  of  this  publication,  is  '  to  edify  plain 
-*-  '  people.'  On  the  whole,  it  is  adapted  to  the  object,  and  we 
hope  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  divided  into  thirty- 
nine  sections,  consisting  chiefly  of  close  inquiries  and  devout 
aspirations,  something  after  the  manner  of  Doddridge's  Medi- 
tations in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion.  The  Author  has 
confessedly  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Doddridge,  Edwards), 
Hallyburton,  and  others,  in  his  composition ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  more  pious  and  evangelical  sources  he  could  aafc 
have  found.  We  cannot  speak  highly  either  of  the  correctness 
or  the  energy  of  the  style,  nor  have  we  always  perceived  the 
exclusive  appropriateness  of  the  matter  to  circumstances  of 
affliction.  The  sentiment  however  is  good,  and  devotional 
simplicity  pervades  the  whole.     A  tolerably  accurate  notion 
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may  be  formed  of  the  book  by  the  following  extract  from  the 

fourth  section. 

'  Can  I  do  no  more  than  I  have  done  for  God  ?  He  gave  me  all  I 
possess  He  deservcth  all  praise,  love,  and  obedience.  He  seeth 
my  heart,  my  duties,  my  sins,  and  puts  me  on  trial  for  his  service, 
and  for  his  sake.  Can  I  love  him  no  more,  obey,  watch  and  pray, 
no  better? 

'  Can  I  do  no  more  for  Christ's  sake,  who  has  clone  so  much  for 
roe  ?  Who  lived  so  exactly,  and  obeyed  the  law  so  perfectly,  walked 
so  inoffensively  and  meekly,  despising  all  the  temptations  sad 
honours  and  riches  o{  the  world.  Who  loved  me  to  death,  and  now 
holds  forth  all  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  and  the  blessings  of  his 
throne,  to  make  me  happy.  What  careless,  poor,  and  cola  endea- 
vours my  best  returns  are  for  all  his  mercy !  Wherein  have  I  kepi 
close  to  my  pattern  ? 

'  Can  1  do  more  when  heaven  and  hell  are  set  before  me  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  that  I  may  sec  what  is  prepared  for  the  diligent  snd- 
the  negligent  ?  What  work  there  will  be  in  heaven  and  in  hell  on 
these  accounts !  when  "  the  lukewarm  will  be  spewed  out,"  and  they 
who  have  done  his  will  on  earth,  "  shall  have  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  could  I  do  no  more  if  my  home 
were  on  fire,  than  1  do  when  my  heart  is  enflamed  with  lost  or  temp- 
tation ?  or  when  my  estate,  or  life,  or  friend  is  in  danger,  thin  I 
do  to  "  work  out  my  own  salvation  V9  ' 

Art.  X.  Catechisms  for  Children,  adapted  to  their  different  An 
and  Capacities,  and  designed  to  lead  them  gradually  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Scripture  Doctrine  and  Christian  Duty.  Compiled  by 
Anthony  Kidd  (Cottingham).  Fourth  Edition.  I2mo.  pp.56. 
Price  4-d.    3s.  6d.  per  Dozen.    11.  8s.  per  100.    Williams  and  Son. 


*1X/~E  are  sincerely  happy  to  announce  a  fourth  edition  of  this 
"  valuable  publication.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  Gate* 
chisms,  designed  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  aid  their  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  No  other  recommendation 
is  necessary  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  series,  than  to  inti- 
mate their  selection,  with  a  few  judicious  alterations,  from  Dr. 
Watts.  The  third  also,  is  partly  compiled  from  reap 
authors,  but  it  contains  a  considerable  share  of  original 
We  certainly  regard  this  little  work,  as  an  excellent  compendium 
of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  we  very  cordially  recommendtt  to  the 
use  of  Christian  families  and  schools,  among  many  of  tridck 
it  has  already  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 
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Art.  XL    1.  Ilderim9  a  Syrian  Tale.    In  four  Cantos.    8vo.pp.74. 
Price  4*.  6d.    Murray.     1816. 

2.  The  Naiad,  a  Tale.    With  other  Poems.   8vo.  pp.  63.    Price  4s. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.     1 816. 

HPHERE  certainly  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
-■■  English  Literature,  when  the  compositions  of  the  day  ex- 
hibited so  high  a  degree  of  general  cultivation  and  taste,  as 
the  present.  We  speak  now  in  reference  to  poetical  composi- 
tions, the  average  quality  of  which  will  be  found  to  correspond 
pretty  nearly  to  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of  other 
branches  of  literature.  As  to  those  extraordinarily-gifted  in- 
dividuals, the  phenomena  of  every  age,  whose  appearance  forms 
an  era  in  the  science  or  in  the  language  of  their  country,  they 

1) resent  no  criterion  of  the  degree  to  which  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  has  advanced  in  the  nation  at  large ;  any  more  than 
the  wealth  of  Croesus  was  a  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  The  earlier  periods  of  national  civilization  have  been 
judged  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  more 
lofty  and  original  kind  of  genius ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  pre- 
judice founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  early  history  of  nations  has 
been  characterized  by  the  birth  of  such  extraordinary  indivi- 
duals. Every  age  has  its  great  men,  and  the  present  age  is 
not  an  exception.  But  what  determine  the  general  advance- 
ment of  society,  in  regard  to  intellectual  attainment,  are  not* 
some  one  or  two  super-eminent  productions  :  it  is,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  will  be  estimated,  not  by  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  pro- 
duction as  a  work  of  art,  but  by  the  previous  perfection  to 
which  the  art  has  been  carried,  and  by  the  facility  of  the  per- 
formance. Mediocrity  is  a  relative  term,  implying,  in  'refer- 
ence to  works  of  imagination  and  art,  that  which  it  requires  no 
distinguishing  exercise  of  the  faculties  to  achieve.  Much  of 
the  poetry  which  in  the  present  day  must  be  termed  mediocre, 
would,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  time  even  of  Waller  and 
Denbam,  have  obtained  and  deserved  considerable  celebrity, 
while  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Works  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets,  edited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  possesses  the  humblest  de- 
gree of  merit,  and  is  interesting  only  from  the  date.  The 
merit,  however,  of  those  works,  is  greater  than  their  excel- 
lence ;  for,  doubtless,  they  were  the  compositions  of  men  who 
possessed  talents  quite  equal  to  those  of  many  of  our  modern 
versifiers,  with  whose  productions  theirs  will  not  bear  compa- 
rison. It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  infe- 
riority, wholly  oa  the  ground  of  less  advantageous  circum- 
stances. One  principal  reason  that  modern  poetry  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  higher  character,  is,  we  believe,  that  a  more  na- 
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tural  taste  has  been  introduced,  and  that  the  national  charac- 
ter has  actually  undergone  improvement.  The  habits  of  the 
age  are  not,  indeed,  favourable  to  the  production  of  works  ex- 
hibiting the  slowly  collected  learning  of  the  cloister,  or  the 
traces  of  deep  and  patient  meditation.  It  is  not  the  a^e  of 
learned  men  or  original  thinkers.  But  there  is  upon  the  whole 
more  of  mind  brought  into  operation,  and  the  circulation  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  has  beeu  considerably  quickened.  The 
arts  of  language  are  more  generally  understood,  and  a  propor- 
tionate facility  is  displayed  in  using  what  may  be  termed  the 
tools  of  intellect.  With  regard  to  poetry,  we  have  not  only 
more  good  poets  than  there  were  in  the  time  of  the  Dunciad, 
but  our  worst  poets  are  not  so  bad  as  those  of  that  day,  and 
our  standard  of  mediocrity  is  much  more  elevated.  It  may  have 
become  easier  to  write  a  fair  gentlemanly  description  of  verse, 
than  it  was  then  ;  but  certainly  the  amusement  has  been  brought 
to  exhibit  much  more  meaning  and  skill.  The  generality  of 
our  poets  are  not  perhaps  less  than  then,  imitators,  and  in 
some  instances  copyists  of  imitators ;  but  they  imitate  better 
models,  and  the  variety  which  oilers  itself  to  the  mind,  by 
Tendering  imitation  less  servile  and  less  obvious,  places  the 
appearance  even  of  originality  not  wholly  out  of  their  reach. 

Of  late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  go  back  for  subjects  of 
imitation,  to  the  very  infancy  of  English  poetry,  to  legendary 
tales  and  ballad  histories,  the  offspring  of  a  childish  age,  and 
which  are  well  adapted  to  seize  hold  of  the  imagination  in 
childhood  ;  but  the  fondness  which  the  full  grown  public  have 
manifested  for  such  compositions,  is  rather  an  indication  of  in* 
cipient  dotage.  Besides,  the  polished  versification,  the  artifi- 
cial carelessness,  and  the  ornate  diction  of  modern  |>oetry,  do 
not  suit  the  class  of  subjects  we  allude  to.  The  effect  resem- 
bles that  of  a  trim  modern  Gothic  edifice:  the  mystery,  the 
grandeur,  the  mellow  colouring  of  age,  are  wanting,  and  the 
imitation,  therefore,  not  only  fails  to  excite  the  fancy,  but  of- 
fends by  its  palpable  incongruity.  The  legends  which  delighted 
us  in  childhood,  were  indebted  for  their  hold  upon  our  imagi- 
nation, to  the  very  obscurity  which  attends  the  dawn  of  reason, 
and  which  prevented  us  from  fully  discerning  their  absurdity. 
It  was  their  indefiuiteness  which  gave  such  rude  materials  fhe 
semblance  of  beauty  and  grandeur ;  but  when  brought  out  into 
a  stronger  light,  the  illusion  vanishes,  and  it  requires  a  powers 
ful  effort  of  imagination  to  recall  in  afterlife,  by  artificial  means, 
the  feelings  which  were  in  childhood  the  natural  effect  of  simple 
excitement.  The  stories  which  interested  us  so  strongly  then, 
may  please  us  still,  from  the  associations  connected  with  them, 
and  from  sympathy  with  our  former  selves,  and  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  by  clothing  those  stories  iu  a  style  more  adapted  to 
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correct  taste :  but  when  we  have  done  so,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  altogether  different  things,  and  that  we  have  substi- 
tuted the  pleasures  of  composition  for  those  of  faqcy.  There 
is  another  way  in  which  the  class  of  subjects  we  allude  to,  in- 
terests us,  and  that  is,  by  sympathy  with  the  race  that  did  ac- 
tually believe  in  the  legends  of  wonder  and  superstition.  If 
the  poet  can  thus  carry  us  back  in  feeling,  so  that  we  identify 
ourselves  for  the  moment  with  the  circumstances  of  that  remoter 
age,  the  interest  excited  will  be  powerful :  but  this  a  rare  achieve- 
ment. 

Another  class  of  subjects  which  it  has  of  late  become  popular 
to  select  for  imitation,  is  that  of  Eastern  tales.  Ffb'm  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  East  has  supplied  us  with  favourite  ma- 
terials, iu  story  and  in  scenery,  for  the  combinations  of  fiction* 
Its  treasures  were  deemed  almost  exhausted,  and  the  subjects 
of  Oriental  romance  were  seemingly  abandoned  to  the  inventors 
of  spectacles  and  raelo-dramas,  till  the  new  fashion  was  set  of 
sentimental  corsairs  and  interesting  mussulmen.  We  think  this 
a  worse  direction  for  taste  to  follow,  than  that  of  border  romance 
and  black  letter  legend,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  the  poet  further 
away  from  Nature,  and  from  those  models  which  next  to  Na- 
ture it  is  st  test  to  follow. 

The  prevailing  faults  of  the  poetry  of  the  day,  are  diffuse- 
ness  and  mannerism.  The  former  is  conspicuous  in  the  atte- 
nuation of  what  might  serve  very  well  as  the  subject  of  a  bal- 
lad or  a  short  poem,  into  three  or  six  cantos  of  tedious  de- 
scription and  prosaic  dialogue.  By  mannerism,  is  not  simply 
meant  a  marked  manner,  for  by  this  artists  of  the  mo«t  original 
genius  may,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  distinguished,  but  some- 
thing obviously  artificial  in  the  mechanism  of  the  composition, 
arising  either  from  affectation  or  from  an  acquired  facility  in 
executing  things  after  a  certain  manner,  which  sometimes  leads 
the  more  original  writer  to  be  the  mere  copyist  of  himself. 
Mannerism  implies  a  sameness  of  idea  as  well  as  of  expression, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  sense  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Byron  are  complete  mannerists.  What  then  must  their 
imitators  be  ? 

The  poems  which  we  have  placed  together  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  and  which  have  suggested  these  remarks,  have 
not  much  in  common,  exeept  the  degree  of  merit  which  we 
think  attaches  to  them.  After  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will' 
not  be  considered  as  dotbtful  praise,  if  We  place  them  both 
rather  above  the  standard  qt  mediocrity,  it  is  nftf  oar  design 
to  draw  any  parallel  between  them,  further  tbatf  to  remark,  that 
in  "  Ilderim9'  the  critic  will  find  the  least  to  disapprove,  and 
in  "  The  Naiad"  the  poet  will  recognise  the  most  to  interest. 

Ilderim  is  announced  as  forming  '  part  of  a  work,  the  plan 
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'  of  which  was  first  conceived,  and  partly  executed  in  the 
'  countries  which  it  attempts  to  describe,  during  the  course  of 
'  a  journey,  which  was  performed  in  the  years  1810,  11.'  Its 
merit,  one  would  expect,  should  lie  principally  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sec j  :ry  of  the  East ;  but  the  poem  is  not  distin- 
guished by  man  v  passages  of  this  sort,  nor  by  any  peculiar  vi- 
gour of  pencil.     It  opens  with  the  following  stanzas* 

*  The  pale  beam,  stealing  through  the  matted  trees, 

Kist  Balbec's  walls  and  stern  Abdallagh's  tower ; 
Cool  through  Abdallagh's  garden  stream'd  the  breeze, 

Wak'ning  each  folded  leaf  and  sleeping  flower : 
Bright  was  the  scene,  and  calm  the  soothing  hour: 
Heav'n  still  its  blessings  shed  on  earth  beneath, 

In  silent  dews  that  gemm'd  the  verdant  bower; 
Earth  pourM  her  thanks  in  sweets  from  ev'ry  wreath, 
Freshness  was  in  the  air,  and  life  in  every  breath* 

*  There,  in  that  garden,  eastern  art  displav'd 

All  that  enchants  beneath  the  burning  sky ; 
All  that  belongs  to  coolness  or  to  shade ; 

Hues  that  enliven,  or  relieve  the  eye 

Dazzled  with  light :  rich  odours  that  supply 
The  native  sweets  that  loaded  zephyrs  bear ; 

Sounds  that  refresh  with  cooling  melody. 
Yet,  matchless  Nature,  in  that  scene  so  fair, 
Thine  were  the  choicest  gifts,  though  art  arrang'd  them  fliers, 

*  The  Ruler's  palace  on  the  North  arose : 

Long  pointed  arches,  (for,  to  Arab  lore 
Its  splendors  imitative  Europe  owes,) 

There,  with  high-gadding  jasmine  mantled  o'er, 

Shadow'd  the  halls,  and  stretchM  a  skreen  before; 
Whilst,  at  the  western  end,  an  arch'd  alcove 

(With  roof  of  fretted  gold  and  varied  floor) 
Invited :  thence  the  wandering  eye  might  rove 
O'er  all  the  glittering  scene — the  buildings  and  the  grove. 

*  Fronting  that  arch  a  marble  pavement  spread 

Its  snowy  surface,  bordered  on  each  sloe 
With  streams,  that  watcr'd  an  enamell'd  bed ; 

A  fountain  in  the  midst ;  the  spiral  tide, 

Aloft,  each  many-colour'd  gem  belied; 
And,  falling,  waken'd  music's  liquid  sound.' 

The  rest  was  verdure,  stretching  far  and  wide ; 
Groves  that  o'er-arch'd,  or  scatter'd  sweets  around 
Flowers  that  enrich'd  the  air,  or  deck'd  the  painted  groundL 

*  The  branching  walnut,  prodigal  of  green, 

The  feathcr'd  palm,  the  cypress  dark  and  old, 
Tower'd  on  high,  with  myrue  woods  between; 
Or  bowers  of  citron,  that  at  once  unfold 
Their  flowers  of  silver  and  their  fruit  of  gold; 
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Aloft  its  giant  leaf  banana  spread, 

Waving  in  air,  like' Mecca's  flag  unrolPd, 
Or  purple  clusters  woo'd  from  overhead, 
Or  yellow  cassia  bloom'd,  and  heav'nly  incense  shed, 

<  Sweet  choice  was  there  of  shaded  walk  or  bower; 

And  all  amongst,  in  mazy  error,  ran 
Clear  sparkling  rills,  that  freshen'd  ev'ry  flower. 

Bright,  magic  scenes,  unlike  the  haunts  of  man !' 

The  Moslem  well  might  think  he  then  began 
Th'  eternal  round  who  enter'd  that  domain ; 

For  all  described  in  HeavVs  celestial  plan 
Stood  blooming  within  reach,  and  not  in  vain 
He  might  appear  to  wish  for  all  he  hopes  to  gain.     -  V"' 

*  Nor  were  there  wanting,  to  complete  the  heav'n, 

Fair  houri  forms ;  for  through  trie  leafy  shade 
Two  peerless  maids,  like  those  to  men  forgiven, 

Promis'd  in  Koran  verse,  together  strayM ; 

The  one,  all  gladness,  radiant,  bright  array'd, 
Rival  I'd  the  opening  rose,  the  garden's  queen ; 

Splendid  of  hue,  and  gorgeously  displayed: 
The  other,  lovely,  but  01  pensive  mien, 
More  like  the  lily  show'd,  of  beauty  more  serene/    pp.  3 — 6. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  four  cantos.  The  tale  is  made  up 
of  the  usual  ingredients  ;  a  warrior-lover,  ^  fair  captive  and  her 
confidante,  and  the  tyrant  foe,  love  and  murder  and  mystery, 
and  the  catastrophe.  Of  the  execution  the  reader  may  fairly 
judge  from  the  specimen  we  have  given.  Perhaps  it  arose 
from  our  not  being  very  partial  to  the  kind  of  subject,  or  from 
our  being  already  sated  with  Syrian  and  Turkish  tales,  that 
we  were  not  more  interested  in  the  perusal. 

"  The  Naiad9'  is  a  poem  of  a  far  more  romantic  kind.  It 
is  founded,  we  are  informed,  '  on  a  beautiful  Scotch  ballad 
'  procured  from  a  young  girl  of  Galloway,  who  delighted  in 
'  preserving  the  romantic  songs  of  her  country.9  '  One  of  the 
'  ballads  of  Goethe,  called  "  the  Fisherman,"  is  very  similar 
'  in  its  incidents.9  The  Author  however  informs  us,  that  little 
of  the  imagery  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad  is  retained  in  the 
present  poem,  as  the  scene  is  altogether  changed.  The  story 
is  simply  this  :  Lord  Hubert  had  taken  leave  of  the  fair  An- 
geline,  at  morn,  promising  to  return  before  nightfall.  In  his 
return,  the  Naiad  appears  to  him,  seduced  by  whose  beauty, 
the  knight  forgets  his  vows  of  fidelity  so  far  as  to  follow  her, 
notwithstanding  the  ominous  entreaties  of  his  page,  advances 
to  the  stream,  and  for  ever  disappears. 

The  following  description,  with  which  the  poem  opens, 
although  disfigured  by  some  prettyism*,  is  appropriate  and 
beautiful. 
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c  The  gold  sun  went  into  the  west, 
And  soft  airs  sang  him  to  his  rest ; 
And  yellow  leaves  all  loose  and  dry, 
Play'd  on  the  branches  listlessly : 
The  sky  waxM  palely  hlue ;  and  high 
A  cloud  seeni'd  touch'd  upon  the  sky— 
A  spot  of  cloud, — blue,  thin,  and  still, 
And  silence  bask'd  on  vale  and  hill. 

'Twas  autumn-tide, — the  eve  was  sweet, 
As  mortal  eye  hath  e'er  beholden ; 

The  grass  looked  warm  with  sunny  heat*— » 

Perchance  some  fairy's  glowing  feet 

Had  lightly  touch'd, — and  left  it  golden; 
A  flower  or  two  were  shining  yet ; 
The  star  of  the  daisy  had  not  yet  set,— 
It  shone  from  the  turf  to  greet  the  air, 
Which  tenderly  came  breathing  there: 
And  in  a  brook  which  lov'd  to  i.*et 

O'er  yellow  sand  and  pebble-blue, 

The  lily  of  the  silvery  hue 
All  freshly  dwelt,  with  white  leaves  wet. 
Away  the  sparkling  water  play'd, 

Through  bending  grass,  and  blessed  flower; 

Light,  and  delight  seeni'd  all  its  dower: 
Away  in  merriment  it  stray'd, — 

Singing,  and  bearing,  hour  after  hour, 
Pale,  lovely  splendour  to  the  shade. 
Ye  would  have  given  your  hearts  to  win 

A  glimpse  of  that  fair  willow'd  brook : 

The  water  lay  glistening  in  each  leafy  nook* 
And  the  shadows  fell  green  and  thin* 
As  the  wind  pass'd  by — the  willow  trees, 

Which  lov'd  for  aye  on  the  wave  to  look, 

Kiss'd  the  pale  stream, — hut  disturb'd  and  shook, 
They  wept  tears  of  light  at  the  rude,  rude  breeze. 
At  night,  when  all  the  planets  were  sprinkling 

Their  little  rays  of  light  on  high, 
The  busy  brook  with  stars  was  twinkling,— 

And  it  seemed  a  streak  of  the  living  sky  ; 

'Twas  heavenly  to  walk  in  the  autumn's  wind's  sigh, 
And  list  to  that  brook's  lonely  tinkling. 

'  O  pleasant  is  the  water's  voice, 

And  pleasant  is  the  water's  smile,— 
The  one  doth  bid  the  heart  rejoice, 

The  other  lulls  the  eye  the  while.'    pp.  1—3. 

We  pass  over  Lord  Hubert's  quaint  discourse  with  the  *  page 
'  of  his  heart/  and  his  page's  '  answering/  and  the  description 
of  his  bridle  hand's  shaking  with  pleasure,  and  the  steed1! 
mocking  the  wave  on  the  brook,  and  more  to  the  same  eflset 
c  In  sooth/   we  '  wis1  that  such  things,  whether  met  with  is 
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ancient  reliques,  or  modern  antiques,  are  wondrous  silly.    We 
must  insert  the  portrait  of  the  Naiad. 

*  It  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  brook, 

And  it  comes  along  with  an  a-  gel  look  ; 

Its  vest  is  like  snow,  and  its  ha  d  is  as  fair, 

Jts  brow  seems  a  mingling  of  sanbeim  and  air, 

And  its  eyes  so  meek,  which  the  glad  tear  laves, 

Are  like  stars  beheld  soft'ned  in  summer  waves  ; 

The  lily  hath  left  a  light  on  its  feet, 

And  the  smile  on  its  lip  is  passingly  sweet ; 

It  moves  serene,  but  it  treads  not  the  earth  ;— 

Is  it  a  lady  of  mortal  birth  ? 

pow n  o'er  her  shoulders  her  yellow  hair  flows, 

Ajid  her  neck  through  its  tresses  divinely  glows ; 

Calm  in  her  hand  a  mirror  she  brings, 

And  she  sleeks  her  loose  locks,  and  gazes,  and  sings.9  p.  12. 

Her  song  is  not  particularly  replete  with  meaning :  but  who 
does  not.  know  that  in  songs,  the  air  and  the  voice  are  every 
thing  ?  Little  indeed  are  our  modern  sirens  indebted  for  their 
power  to  charm,  to  the  quality  of  the  words  which  they  breathe 
and  trill  so  melodiously.  Lord  Hubert  listens,  and  gazes  upon. 
the  lovely  lady,  till  his  constancy  begins  to  give  way.  His 
*  pretty  page'  in  treats  him  not  to  trust  the  phantom,  for  the 
page,  it  seems,  is  much  wiser  than  his  master,  and  knows  flesh 
and  blood  from  a  water-sprite,  and  says  this  pretty  page, 

'  Trust  not  the  eyes  of  that  lovely  spirit, 

Death  doth  their  wooing  light  inherit  ;— 

Trust  not  those  locks  of  the  burning  gold, 

They  will  twine  round  the  heart  'till  it's  ruin'd  and  cold.' 

The  warning  is  in  vain.  Lord  Hubert  resolves,  whatever 
betide  him,  to  woo  the  4  fairy  of  the  flood:'  he  alights  from  his 
steed  to  meet  the  Naiad. 

'  The  page  is  fled — the  steed  is  gone, 
Lord  Hubert  lingers  there  alone; 
Alone — save  that  light  form  that  sleeks 
Her  tresses  down  her  gleaming  cheeks. 
She  woos  him  with  her  voice  and  look ; — 
Beside  her  crawls  th'  enamour'd  brook, 
Touch'd  with  her  eye's  delicious  ray, 
And  muttering  a  quiet  delight  on  its  way. 

'  She  put  forth  her  hand,  and  the  moonbeam  fell 

On  a  hue  like  its  own, — and  it  slept  there  well ; 

She  fix'd  her  fair  eyes  on  Lord  Hubert's  face, 

And  look  d  him  to  stillness  in  that  pale  place. 

He  paus'd — he  fear'd — till  her  voice  sightt  along, 

In  the  beautiful,  soul-fed  breath  of  songs—  *     -  "  •  •  ■ 

Then  he  started,  and  clasp'd  her  lily  white  hand, 

Oh !  as  sweet  as  the  violet  leaf,  and  as  bland. 
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'  The  scene — the  music — that  touch  of  her— 

Gave  his  high  soul  a  passionate  stir; 

He  kiss'd  her  lips, — and  that  ardent  kiss 

Was  sweeter  than  aught  on  earth,  I  wis ; 

It  was  long  and  silent,  as  though  the  soul  chose 

To  linger  for  ever  on  that  living  rose  ;— 

Yes !  her  lip  was  yielding,  and  glowing,  and  fresh, 

And  seein'd  all  of  flowers,  and  not  of  flesh  ;— 

And  the  breath  that  pass'd  o'er  it  made  him  start, 

Like  the  sudden  full  scent  of  the  rose's  heart/    pp.  17 — IP. 

This  is  highly  poetical,  and  the  subsequent  passages,  though 
too  much  expanded,  and  not  wholly  unobjectionable  in  oUit-r 
respects,  are  not  inferior  in  merit.  The  Naiad  glides  onward 
to  the  water's  edge. 

*  At  the  brink  of  the  brook  she  pausd  awhile, 
And  turn'd  to  her  earthly  love  with  a  smile  x 

*'  Fear  not  to  follow — thou'rt  charm'd  from  death, 
4'  The  water  will  love  thee,  and  lend  thee  breath*1'  ' 

Lord  Hubert's  heart  misgives  him  too  late ;  he  starts,  but  at 
the  Naiad's  call,  follows  her,  and  '  vanishes  from  the  placid 
«  earth.' 

*  The  waters  prattled  sweetly,  wildly* 
Still  the  moonlight  kissed  them  mildly ; 

All  sounds  were  mute,  save  the  screech  of  the  owl, 

And  the  otters  plunge,  and  the  watch-dog  a  howl; 

But  from  that  cold  moons  setting,  never 

Was  seen  Lord  Hubert — he  vanish 'd  for  ever: 

And  ne'er  from  the  breaking  of  that  young  day 

Was  seen  the  light  form  that  had  pass  d  away/  pp.  22 — 25. 

Our  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  suspense  and  dismay 
of  Angeline ;  and  this  is  made  to  occupy  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  lines,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  as  well  have 
been  dispensed  with,  as  they  spoil  the  unity  of  the  tale.  The 
following  stanza  sufficiently  explains  the  sequel. 

<  What  is  this  that  coldly  clings 

To  my  lip,  and  to  my  waist? 
Whence  is  that  wild  voice  that  sings? 
A  spirit's  breath  around  me  rings, 

By  marble  I'm  embraced!' 

A  single  verse  of  this  kind  suffices,  in  our  ancient  ballads 
to  convey,  in  the  most  simple  and  affecting  way,  what  our 
modern  poets  would  beat  out  into  a  hundred  lines  of  senti- 
mental description. 

We  are  always  disposed  to  estimate  a  work  of  fancy  or  of 
taste,  rather  by  its  positive  qualities,  than  by  its  freedom  fro* 
faults  ;  and  viewed  inthis  light,  we  think  the  "Naiad"  does  great 
credit  to  its  author,  and  affords  the  indication  of  talents  capable 
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of  great  improvement.  We  cannot  however  too  strongly  pro- 
test against  the  unbounded  license  which  it  is  becoming  the 
fashion  to  take,  with  regard  to  rhythm,  good  sense,  and  good 
English.  Were  many  of  the  compositions  in  which  this  license 
is  unsparingly  adopted,  likely  to  obtain  a  very  extensive  or  very 
permanent  circulation,  we  should  seriously  contemplate  them  as 
likely  to  injure  the  language.  The  exotic  and  obsolete  terms 
with  which  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  their  imitators,  threaten  to 
inundate  the  language,  the  novel  meanings  which  Wordsworth 
and  Wilson  have  attempted  to  affix*  to  good  old  phrases,  the 
colloqui  •!  barbarisms  which  we  have  lately  seen  introduced, 
from  system,  into  the  otherwise  beautifully  told  story  of  '  Ri- 
'  mini,'  the  revived  quaintness  of  phraseology  in  which  other 
poets  have  been  betrayed  by  awkward  endeavours  to  be  simple, 
and  those  convenient  sacrifices  of  grammar  to  rhyme,  which 
few  scruple  to  make  when  pushed  for  an  ending,  shew  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  stand  being  made  for  th^  purity*of  the  English 
tongue.  Otherwise,  foreigners  will  soon  find  it  insurmountably 
difficult  to  attain  any  competent  knowledge  of  so  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  a  dialect,  and  our  future  lexicographers  and  gramma- 
rians will  have  no  easy  task  in  deciding  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
terms  and  phrases,  unless  they  reject  at  once  all  the  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century  from  their  list  of  authorities. 

We  meet  with  the  following  phrases  in  "  The  Naiad."  l  Th&i 
'  come  thee j  '  and  co.t.e  thee ;'  '  shook9  for  *  Bhaken  :'  i  Now 
6  speak  roe  outright ;'  l  to  list  the  answer  that  he  pray'd  ;' 
6  passingly  sweet ;'  to  '  glance  up  to1  a  person  ;  '  Now  fair 
'  fall  thy  lip ;'  '  they  rode  them  on ;'  *  dare  not  to  kiss  ;*  &c. 
We  have  moreover  many  offences  against  the  ear;  for  as  rule 
and  regularity  are  alike  set  at  defiance  in  the  metrical  tales  of 
the  day,  we  can  only  try  the  line  by  its  effect  on  the  ear,  and 
it  behoves  the  poet  to  mind  at  least  his  consonants  and  his  ca- 
dences. 

But  we  will  not  dismiss  our  Author  thus  ungraciously.  We 
were  very  much  pleased  with  his  other  poems,  aud  we  will  af- 
ford him  the  opportunity  of  fully  re-instating  himself  in  the 
good  opinion  of  our  readers,  by  the  following  Extracts  from 
"  the  Fairies." 

*  I,  by  meditation  led, 
On  the  turf  my  limbs  had  spread, 
And  was  gazing  on  the  skies, 
With  thought-enamour'd  soul  and  eyes. 
Fancy  wander 'd  wildly  free, 
Herself  amusing  sportively, — 
Peopling  all  the  paly  air 
With  forms  fantastically  fair  ;  * 

Or  in  fine  imaginings, 
Vol.  VI.  N.S.  2  R 
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Calling  forth  diviner  things 
From  the  filmy  clouds,— -deep  sky — 
And  stars  that  beam'd  so  watchfully. 
There  I  lay — by  Fancy  wrought 
Into  most  luxurious  thought ; 
When  upon  my  list'ning  ear 
A  soft  note  stole, — delicious— clear; — 
'  'Twas  such  as  breathes  in  distant  vale, 

From  a  full-hearted  nightingale  ; 
That  bird  so  skill'd  a  soul  to  more, 
Made  up  of  music  and  of  lover- 
It  came  with  gentle,  gentle  swell, 
And  richly  rose— and  finely  felL — 
I  look'd  upon  the  placid  lake, 
From  which  the  music  seem'd  to  wake,— 
And  lo !  from  out  each  lily's  cup 
A  fairy  started,  merrily  up, 
And  with  a  little  rushy  wand, 
Push'd  its  flowery  boat  to  land. 
Round  the  lily's  snowy  whiteness 
Broke  a  playful,  sparkling  brightness ; 
As  if  the  stars  were  hurrying  there, 
Dancing  round  the  watery  car, 
To  gaze  on  forms  so  lightly  fair. 
Deep  within  the  pebbly  pool 
Stood  the  palace,  bright  and  cool  *— 
Transparent  were  the  walls.    By  night, 
The  moon  sent  down  its  purest  light,— 
Which,  though  at  first  so  soft  from  heaven 
More  mellow  through  the  wave  was  given  ;- 
And  even  the  sun's  warm  ray  at  noon, 
Went  there  as  gently  as  the  moon. 

*  From  the  cups  the  Fairies  darted, 
Which,  no  longer  spell-bound,  started 
Back  again  to  seek  for  rest 

On  the  lakes  translucent  breast. 

***** 

But  ere  long  1  saw  a  fairy, 

Floating  on  his  pinions  airy, 

Take  a  honeysuckle  horn 

And  wind  it ; — quick  the  breath  was  borne 

Musically  soft,  like  love, 

To  the  sportive  elves  above, 

On  the  clouds,  or  near  the  moon  J— 

And,  like  falling  showers  at  noon 

In  the  beams  of  April  day, 

Down  they  shot  their  sparkling  way. 

"  Come, —  '  said  one,  with  such  a  voice 

As  bade  the  listening  heart  rejoice;— 
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*Twas  like  the  air  in  heaven  that  lives*-— 
Or  like  the  breath  which  evening  gives, 
When  the  mind  is  Fancy's  guest, 
And  the  sun  salutes  the  west 
With  his  purple  lip,  that  flushes 

The  bashful  sky  with  rosy  blushes : — 

*  *  »  *  * 

Oh  !  'twas  a  bewitching  sight, 

To  watch  these  revellers  of  the  night 

Wand'ring  o'er  the  silent  mead, 

To  gather  flowers  to  form  a  bed 

For  their  pretty  queen  to  lie  in  ;— 

The  air  grew  fresher  with  their  flying,— 

The  dew  each  form's  reflection  gave,— 

And  in  its  sweet  sleep  laugh'd  the  wave. 

The  couch  was  made — the  young  queen  shed 

Her  beauty-brightness  o'er  the  bed  ;— 

Alas !  the  breezes  from  the  west 

Came  to  sing  her  heart  to  rest ; — 

They  set  a  floating  cloud  before 

The  placid  Moon, — and  all  was  o'er  ;— 

The  Fairies  faded  into  air, 

And  left  me  lying  lonely  there.* — pp.  57 — 63. 


Art.  XII.  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  on  a  Motion  to  address  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  to  accede  to  the  late  Treaty  concluded  between  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  oi  Prussia.  To  which 
are  added  other  Papers  on  the  Subject  of  Peace.  By  Mr.  Fa  veil. 
8vo  pp.  54?.  Price  2s.  Conder.    1816. 

HPHE  part  of  the  community  who  are  on  principle  lovers  of 
-*-  peace,  may  now  perhaps  be  permitted  to  entertain, 
though  not  without  some  misgivings,  a  hope  for  a  few  years* 
suspeusion  of  that  work  of  devastation  and  horror,  which 
has,  during  five  and  twenty  years,  appeared  to  constitute  the 
chief  business  or  amusement  of  the  civilized  world.  Had  a 
contract  been  actually  entered  into  with  Death,  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world,  to  consign  to  that  power  supernume- 
rary myriads  of  victims,  as  if  in  impatience  of  the  tediousuess 
of  nature  and  time,  the  task  of  destruction  could  not  have  been 
discharged  with  more  persevering  and  costly  zeal.  On  what 
ground,  then,  are  any  of  us  hoping  for  a  space  of  respite  from 
war  ?  Assuredly,  not  on  that  of  any  religious  professions  and 
holy  leagues  of  ambitious  military  monarchs.  Neitner,  alas  ! 
can  it  be  on  the  ground  of  any  material  improvement  in  the  rea- 
son, humanity,  or  religion,  of  the  nations  ;  nor  even  in  any  dig- 
nified regret  or  resentment  at  having  be.u  made  the  victims  of 
delusion   and  the  tools  of  ambition.     No,  it  is  merely  on  the 
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ground  of  their  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  unparalleled  ex- 
haustion and  lassitude.  The  evil  demon  which  has  raged  in 
them  is  not  expelled;  but  the  preternatural  efforts  to  which  they 
have  been  instigated,  have  so  prostrated  their  strength,  that 
their  faculties  and  limbs  cannot  obey  immediately  a  new  im- 

Iiulse,  and  Ik*  is  compelled  to  let  them  lie  breathless  for  a  while. 
If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  suddenly  replaced  in  the  state 
they  were  in  twenty  years  since,  how  soon  would  they  begin  to 
look  abroad  with  airs  of  defiance,  and  talk  most  heroically 
about  conquest,  and  glory,  and  national  honour ;  and  they  would 
only  want  such  chiefs  and  leaders  as  a  righteous  Providence 
gave  them  before  in  his  auger,  to  rush  with  fury  into  the  same 
career,  scorning  every  voice  of  dissuasion  and  melancholy  pre- 
diction. 31  an  is  not  a  creature  that  mere  suffering  will  ever 
teach  or  mend.  As  to  this  infernal  business  of  war,  at  least, 
he  is  no  better  for  the  lessons  supplied  by  the  experience  of  all 
his  forefathers  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  though  so  fa- 
tally enforced  by  his  own. 

Mr.  Favcll  knows  full  well  that  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 

m 

who,  after  having  oppose. I  him  so  many  years,  coincide  with 
him  at  last,  h*.iv<  nof  accc-.ieti  through  any  radical  conversion  of 
opinion  or  Ceding,  hut  merely  because  they  have  ut  length  ex- 
perienced fur  tin  i:  s;  he1-  tie  grievous  results  of  the  sysli-m  they 
extolled  and  sup  ortcd.  Had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to 
avoid  receiving  their  appropriate  share,  as  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  advocates  and  a  gems  of  that  system  have  found  means  to 
do,  thev  v.ouM  have  continued  to  j-necr  at  his  remonstrances 
against  war  sind  corruption. 

Even  ai  this  ireiiiiicholy  period,  some  complacent  and  even 
enviable  feeling  w  '-i  be  tl  e  reward  of  the  individual,  who  has 
at  every  Mage  of  ;!.e  c\.ie;.r  which  is  now  come  to  so  calamitous 
a  concJ.ision,  faithfully  protested  against  the  system,  maintain- 
ing through  evil  report  and  good  report  an  exemplary  and 
manly  consistency.  During  the.  last  five  ami  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Faveli  must  ha\e  scon  miiiiy  once  prof,  ssed  friends  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  reformation,  slink  away,  some  perhaps  from  timidity, 
some  possibly  from  the  change  of  fashion,  and  some  at  the  lure 
of  interest,  into  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  war  and  syco- 
phants to  power.  He  has  hrheld  many  professed  friends  of 
Christianity,  and  even  of  mil  liberty,  become  servilely  reve- 
rential of  almost  every  scheme  and  every  extravagance  of  the 
predominant  party  in  the  State  ;  and  he  may  have  received 
from  some  of  the:u  admonitory  hints  to  consult  his  peace,  his 


reputation,  or  his  interest.  Rut  ^lr.  Favcll  chorte  rather  -per* 
tup*  not  unwisi'ly  after  all — to  consult  by  anticipation  the  feel- 
ings and  r<  flections  of  his  Inst  hours.  lie  judged  perhaps  that 
at  th..t  trying  season  a  Christian,  whose  situation  has  led  Id 
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to  take  a  public  part  in  national  concerns,  would  not  behold 
bis  setting  sun  with  less  complacency  for  having  been  the  faith- 
ful inflexible  remonstrant  against  ambition,  corruption,  and 
war. 

The  principal  article  in  this  pamphlet,  is  the  speech  respect- 
ing what  has  been  called  the  *  Holy  Alliance.'  Mr.  F.  was 
anxious  to  seize  one  more  occasion  of  impressing  on  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens  the  hatefulness  of  that  wide-wasting  sys- 
tem of  destruction  which  has  desolated  the  Continent,  and  ex- 
hausted and  corrupted  the  people  of  this  island  ;  and  the  per- 
niciousness  and  delusion  of  that  military  spirit  which  has  thence 
been  created  among  every  people,  and  which  so  many  horrors 
and  miseries  have  not  cured.  In  this  anomalous  Treaty  of 
Alliance  he  found  the  great  military  monarcbs  solemnly  declar- 
ing against  this  war-system  and  this  martial  spirit,  and  profess- 
ing their  earnest  approbation  of  all  the  charities  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  lie  had  seen  some  of  them  perfectly  idolized  in 
this  country  ;  it  was  at  least  matter  of  etiquette  in  the  assembly 
which  ho  addressed,  to  hold  them  sincere  in  their  professions, 
and  it  was  but  policy  to  assu  :,e  that  sincerity,  and  thus  bring 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  world  in  argument  against  that 
destructive  system  which  it  could  not  now  be  pretended  that 
only  cloistered  monks,  and  moralists,  ami  sentimentalists,  and 
economists,  joined  to  reprobate.  The  most  convenient  way  of  ' 
availing  himself  of  these   paramount    authorities,     was  in    the  --S'" 

form  of  moving  an  address  to  the  Head  of  our  Government,  to 
become  a  party  to  the  league,  lie  foresaw,  undoubtedly,  the 
fate  of  the  motion  ;  but  he  gained  his  substantial  object,  that  of 
miking  a  public,  well  authorized  protest  against  tue  military 
spirit  stiil  too  prevalent.  The  Speech  contains  a  number  of 
just  sentiments  and  striking  facts,  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
that  monster  of  evil,  which  all  its  ravages  have  not  sufficed  to 
divest  of  its   attractions  in  the   view  of  the  suffering  nations. 

The   publication   is  introduced    by  an    address  to    the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  inculcating  the  same  - 
important  considerations  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  short  *  Address 
'  to  the  Christian  World,'  first  printed  in  1813.     A  leading  pur- 
pose of  this  serious  address,  is   to  inculcate  on  good  men  the 
duty  of  giving  a  greater  prominence  to  that  view   of  Christi- 
anity, in  which  it   is  most   specifically  opposed  to  the  military 
madness  of  the  age, — in  their  instructions,  their  social  religious 
transactions,  and  their  public  meetings.      This  duty,  evident 
enough  on    general   grounds,  will    have  been  made  still  more 
palpable   to   any  reflecting  man  who   shall  have  heard  a  tenth 
part  of  the  pompous  and.  elated  references  to  heroes,  martial 
glory,  and  the  like,  which  have  been,  made  and  echoed  in  as- 
semblies avowedly  met  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian   il- 
lumination of  the  world. 
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Art.  XIII.  1.  Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.B. 
Sheridan,  Written  at  the  Request  of  a  Friend,  to  be  spoken  it 
Drury  Larv  Theatre    8vo.  pp    12      Price  I*.  Murray,  1 816. 

2.  A  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Richard  BrinsUy  Sheridan.  Bv 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Price  li.  &L 
Hailes,  1816. 

R.  CHARLES  PHILLIPS  (ells  us,  in  reference  to  tot 

object  of  his  idolatry,  the  unhappy  Sheridan, 

'  That  Ignorance  worshipped  the  path  which  he  trod.' 

His  meaning  is  rather  ambiguous,  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
the  assertion  is  literally  true.  The  path  which  Sliericiin  trod, 
only  Ignorance  could  worship.  But  it  has  conducted  bim  to 
the  Grave,  and  therefore,  whatever  follies  and  whatever  crimes  t 
characterized  the  man  while  living,  whatever,  to  adopt  the 
phrase  of  the  Author  of  the  Monody, '  seemed*  to  be  *  Vice/  he 
is,  it  appears,  no  longer  to  be  spoken  of,  but  in  the  language  of 
adulation,  as  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  humanity.  We  are 
to  sigh 

* « That  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 

*  And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan.9 

Yes : — he  was  one  of  those  thirty  thousand  deities  to  which 
modern  Idolatry  has  allotted  an  apotheosis ;  for  this  apparent 
reason,  that  their  talents  were  somewhat  above,  and  their  vices 
home  what  below,  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity.  We  have  no 
pagans  now  in  this  country,  except  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  priests  to  bring  forth  the  sacrifice  ia 
honour  of  this  demi-god,  and  to  shout,  "  The  gods  are  come 
"  down  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that 
had  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  us,  they  would  have  been  in  less 
danger  of  being  saluted  with  Divine  honours,  than  the  poor 
shattered  wreck  of  Genius,  the  late  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  So  far  from  being  pagans,  we  profess  to  be  even 
protestants,  and  the  farce  of  canonization  is  justly  held  in  de- 
rision. Otherwise,  like  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Victory  who 
said  he  thought  St.  Nelson  as  good  a  saint  as  any  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, we  might  have  our  St.  Pitt,  St.  Fox,  and  St.  Burke, 

'  The  wondrous  Three, 
'  Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality.* 

Aye,  and  St.  Sheridan  also,  enrolled  in  the  Litany  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  Ora  pro  nobis  devoutly  warbled  at  their 
names. 

If  this  be  thought  an  extreme  supposition,  we  need  only 
quote  a  few  lines  from  Mister  Phillips's  Garland. 
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'  He  is  gone  to  the  Angels  that  lent  him  their  lyre, 
He  is  gone  to  the  world  whence  he  borrow'd  his  fire, 
And  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  heavenly  choir 
The  welcome  of  Taradise  pour.' 

But  it  would  indeed  be  an  insult  to  the  age  to  suppose  that 
these  Monodies  could  be  received  in  any  other  light,  than  that 
of  a  decent  ceremonial  tribute  to  a  roan  of  Genius,  in  which 
courtesy  demanded  that  the  utmost  pomp  of  panegyric  should 
be  used,  of  which  the  style  and  titles  of  the  deceased  would  ad* 
in  it.  It  is  but  matter  of  course  for  the  herald  to  proclaim, 
Wfhen  the  ashes  of  the  peer  are  consigned  to  the  family  vault, 
that  the  deceased  was  the  Most  Noble,  or  the  Right  Honourable* 
or  His  Grace,  Duke,  and  Prince,  or  Earl,  Viscount,  and  so 
forth.  For  *  they  are  all,  all  honourable  men.'  And  would  you 
but  believe  the  escutcheon,  and  the  marble,  the  weeping 
statues,  the  cherubs,  and  the  achievement,  there  was  grief  on 
earth  and  joy  in  heaven  at  their  departure. 

Besides,  in  this  present  case,  the  '  Monody'  was  written,  to 
be  spoken  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Surely,  in  a  place  where 
grief  and  madness,  and  prayers  and  imprecations,  and  death 
itself,  are  so  often  acted,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
to  exhibit  Sheridan  unmasked  and  in  his  native  character.  No  : 
dresses  enough  were  in  readiness,  to  lend  dramatic  effect  to  the 
veteran  of  the  drama,  and  the  mimic  clouds,  the  well-drest 
angels,  and  the  unsubstantial  heaven  of  the  stage  machinery, 
would  serve  to  throw  a  fair  illusion  over  his  last  scene.  And  if 
the  monody  was  well  spoken,  who  would  think  of  inquiring — 
i9  it  true  ? 

The  Monody  is  in  itself  beautifully  written.  We  transcribe 
the  opening  Hues. 

*  When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart — as  dew  along  the  flower? 
With  a  puie  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 
A  holy  concord — and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set? 
'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tenderer  woe, 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear 
Unmixed  with  worldly  grief— or  selfish  stain, 
Shed  without  d»anier-*nd  secret  without  pain. 
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1  Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 
So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish — dies.* 

The  following  lines  are  a  specious  attempt  to  apologize  for 
the  immoral  conduct  of  Sheridan,  on  the  plea  that  '  what  seem- 
*  ed  vice  might  he  but  woe.'  If  the  sentiment  were  not  00  ut- 
terly false  in  its  application  to  a  character  which  suffered  so 
little  injustice  from  calumny,  one  would  exceedingly  admire  the 
spirit  and  the  power  with  which  the  passage  is  written. 

'  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise, 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy, 
The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — aud  the  vain, 
The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth — accumulate  the  lie 
And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny ! 

'  These  are  his  portion — but  if  joined  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 
If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar,  I 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door, 
To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 
To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewed  caress, 
The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness, — 
If  such  may  be  the  Ills  which  men  assail, 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail? 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision — inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  Atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turned  to  thunder — scorch— and  bunt' 

pp.  9—10. 

We  have  given  a.  specimen  of  Mr.  Phillips's  u  Garland." 
It  is  altogether,  take  the  prose  and  verse  together,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  tawdry  bombast,  that  ever  gained  ft 
young  writer's  self-complacency.  Putting  aside  the  extreme 
folly  of  representing  Sheridan's  death  as  an  occasion  for  tri- 
umph, and  alleging  that 

1 

*  He  lived  mid  corruption,  yet  cloudless  hit  name  4    /  , , 

-        4   /      . ./ 
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putting  aside  the  impiety  of  the  opening  stanza;  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  taste  displayed  in  the  following  lines,  in  reference  to 
his  dramatic  works  ? 

*  Whose  streams  of  liquid  diamond,  rolled 

Their  orient  rill  o'er  sands  of  gold!' 

« 

Again  : 

'  He  is  gone— but  his  memory  sheds  a  ray 
That  e  en  in  sorrow  cheers; 
As  sinking  in  the  ocean  surge. 
Beneath  the  dulcet  sea  maid's  dirge. 
The  glorious  God  of  parting  day 
Blushes  a  beam  o'er  the  evening  grey, 
To  chase  Creation's  tears.' 

Once  more : 

4  Erect  not  now  earth's  emblematic  stone, 

The  starry  regions  brighten  in  his  fame : 
And  ruin  rolling  o*er  the  crumbled  throne , 

Can  but  regenerate  that  deathless  name !' 

The  name  of  the  writer  of  such  a  stanza  as  this,  certainly 
needs  be  regenerated  before  it  will  be  deathless :  not  to  dare 
make  *  r^'rence  to  any  other  kind  of  regeneration  of  which 
he  ma\  personally  stand  in  need. 

But  let  us  present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  prose. 

'  What  scene  did  not  his  life  illumine !  What  circle  has  not  his 
loss  eclipsed '  Another  Burke  may  chain  the  senate — Another 
Shakspeaie  crowd  the  theatre — Another  Curran  fascinate  the 
board — Another  Moore  enchant  the  fancy,  or  another  Hampden 
vindicate  the  land — but  where  shall  we  behold  their  bright  varieties 
again  combined,  concentrating  as  it  were  their  several  lights,  in  one 
refulgent  orb  that  left  no  cloud  untinged— -no  charm  uncreated.' 

This  is  followed  by  a  parallel  between  the  character  and  the 
fate  of  Sheridan,  who  is  styled  *  the  human  epitome  of  Ireland,' 
and  the  '  atrange  and  peculiar  characteristics'  and  pitiless 
condition  ot  that  '  unhappy  island.' 

*  But  this,'  exclaims  our  Orator,  '  is  a  subject  from  which  I  must 
pass  away — 1  cannot  write  on  it  without  danger,  for,  thank  God,  I 
cannot  think  on  it  without  indignation.' 

Our  readers  doubtless  recollect  Dr.  Johnson's  laconic  reply 
to  the  mr-*age  he  received  from  Millar  the  bookseller,  that  he 

*  thauke<!  God  he  had  done  with  him  ;' — '  Dr.  Johnson  is  very 

*  glad   Mr.  Millar  has  grace  enough  to  thank   God  for  any 

*  thing.9 

Mr.  Phillips  is  kuown  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
tbe  Newspapers  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  the  Author 
Vol.  VI.  N.  8.  8  8 
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of  a  Speech  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  versus  Sterne,  and  of  others 
on  the  Catholic  Claims.     For  once,  the 

*  Judex  damnatur  cum  noccns  absolvitor,' 

the  war-cry  of  the  Northern  Zoilus,  was  well  applied,  and  the 
critical  chastisement  inflicted  by  him,  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  any  further  exposure  of  the  affectation,  the  tinsel  elo- 
2uence,  and  the  false  feeling  into  which  the,  ambition  of  the 
trator  had  betrayed  him.  We  purposely  forbore  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  Speech  on  Adultery,  as  it  is  a  topic 
on  which,  except  for  the  sake  of  procuring  heavier  clu mages,  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  and  incompatible  with  correct  feel- 
t  ings,  to  expatiate.     One  needs  not  resort  to  argument  to  prove, 

or  to  oratorical  description  to  illustrate,  the  criminality  of  theft 
or  of  forgery  ;  and  we  know  not,  therefore,  why  in  the  case  of 
conduct  as  clearly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
there  is  any  occasion  for  a  glowing  appeal  to  the  passions  But 
considered  as  matter  for  literary  criticism,  the  style  of  elo- 
quence into  which  Mr.  Phillips  struck  out,,  and  of  which  the 
present  publication  furnishes  us  with  another  specimen,  approxi- 
mates so  nearly  to  the  burlesque,  that  he  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  abandon  his  *  careless  magnificence,'  for  the 
i     humbler  logic  of  plain  sense. 

As  to  poor  Sheridan,  although  we  have  thought  proper  to 
bestow  deserved  ridicule  on  the  courtly  mockery  with  which  his 
memory  has  been  monodizeti.  his  death  awakens  reflections  of 
unmingled  melsuicholy.  His  talents  were  of  the  highest  order. 
"Whatever  is  included  in  the  idea  of  genius,  a  most  felicitous 
combination  of  faculty,  and  the  rarest  powers  of  social  influence 
and  attraction,  were  all  his  own.  The  annals  of  modern  fo- 
/  rensic  eloquence  furnish  no  instance  of  an  i*ffect  equal   to   that 

Eroduced  by   Mr.  Sheridan's  speech   on  the  trial  of  Governor 
Iastings.     It   drew  forth   the   unbounded  eulogies  of  Fox,  of 
Burke,  and  of  Pitt,  the  latter  of  whom  entreated  the  House  of 
/  Commons  to  adjourn,  in  order  to  '  give  time  for  a  calmer  con- 

c  sideration  of  the  question,'  than  the  state  of  feeling  produced 
by  that  oration  would  allow.  How  splendid  the  career  that 
then  opened  to  the  man  thus  invested  by  acclamation  with  the 
palm  of  oratory!  What  might  not  Sheridan  have  with  such 
powers  achieved  in  the  national  council  of  a  free  country,  where 
mind  still  maintains  a  degree  of  ascendency,  and  opinion  shapes 
the  decrees  and  restrains  the  incursions  of  power  ?  His  life 
was  indeed  a  miserable  instance  of  'failing  wisdom;'  and  were 
the  world  but  capable  of  receiving  the  lesson  of  his  example, 
the  darkened  close  of  that  life  which  opened  with  so  much 
splendour,  would  furnish  the  most  salutary  instruction.  But 
the  moral  is  too  trite  to  be  regarded:  it  is  like  the  closing  couplet 
of  a  sentimental  drama,  completely  lost  upon  those  who  cafe 
only  for  the  spectacle  and  the  actor. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Poetic  Mirror,  or  tlie  Living  Bards  of  Britain.  12rao. 
pp.  275.    Price  7s.  Gd.    Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

J.  HK  AdvertUe-n'Mit  ;>refix'»d  to  this  volume  states,  that 

*  A  mrnber  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Author  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  procuring  something  original  from  each  of  the  princi- 
pal living  5V-ir  is  of  Britain,  and  publishing  those  together,  judging  that 
such  a  u'o-'k,  however  small,  could  not  fail  of  forming  a  curiosity  in 
literature  On  applying  to  them  all  personally,  or  by  letter,  he  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  entered  into  his  views  with  more  cor- 
diality than  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  and,  after  many  delays  and 
disappointments,    he  is    at    last   enabled  to  give  this  volume" to  the 

Imblic.  lie  regrets  that  there  are  many  of  the  living  Poets,  whom 
le  highly  esteems,  that  have  not  yet  complied  with  his  request;  but 
as  he  is  almost  certain  of  something  from  each  of  them  being  forth- 
coming, he  hopes,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
world  another  volume,  at  least  more  diversified  than  the  present.* 
pp.  iii.  iv. 

From  the  great  gravity  with  which  this  statement  is  put  forth, 
the  reader  would  scarcely  imagine  that  the  volume  is  a  literary 
hoax  ;  and  if  he  did  not  happen  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  some  suca 
passage  as  the  following;  in  "  James  Rigg," 
*  *  *  *  t «  Master,"  quoth  he, 
"  I  hear  that  you  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  think 
"  Of  going  into  Scotland,  — "  * 

he  might  read  many  pages  before  his  suspicion  of  the  imposture 
would  amount  to  a  clear  conviction.  Indeed,  the  intention  of 
the  Author  is  so  equivocal,  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind,  when  he  began  the  task,  what  character  his 
imitations  should  assume;  whether  that  of  a  serious  attempt  to 
catch  the  manner  and  the  spirit  of  the  individual  writers,  so  as 
to  exhibit  their  intellectual  likeness,  or  that  of  a  broad  caricature 
parody  of  their  more  obvious  peculiarities. 

We  presume  that  these  Poems  are  by  the  Author  of  "  The 
"  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  of  the  imitations  of  Moore  and 
Crabbe  which  first  appeared*,  together  with  the  opening  of  that 
poem,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1809.  These 
imitations  exhibited  no  small  degree  of  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  versatility  of  talent.  The  principal  poem  was  much  better 
than  a  mere  imitation:  it  rose  to  a  more  elevated  style,  in  many 
passages,  than  usually  characterizes  the  productions  of  Scott 
hirosell.  I  he  introductory  lines  to  each  Canto,  evinced,  however* 
a  sad  deficiency  of  taste,  and  tended  considerably  to  moderate 
the  estimate  which  might  otherwise  have  b<'en  formed  of  the 
indepeiiieu    powers  of  the  parodist  as  an  original  writer.. 

*  See  a  Review  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  in  the  last  volume  9t 
the  Old  Series  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  p.  S6S.  (Oct.  181 S). 
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To  those  who  have  never  made  the  experiment,  it  may*  seem 
much  more  surprising  an  accomplishment  than  it  really  is,  to 
be  able  to  strike  off  a  free  parody  of  whatever  variety  of  pro- 
duction presented  itself.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  mind  of  vast 
compass,  that  should  so  comprise  within  itself  the  powers  of 
thought,  and  the  modes  of  feeling  peculiar  to  each  writer,  as  to 
be  able  really  to  give  back,  as  in  a  '  Mirror,9  the  genuine  re- 
flection of  the  intellectual  characters  of  all.  But  this  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  character  of  a  production,  like  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  person,  is  that  which  the  mimic  art  cannot  appro- 
\i  priate.     This   "  Poetic  Mirror,''  therefore,  carries  on  its  title- 

\  P*ge>  an  assumption  quite  untenable,  unless  it  be  designed  to 

'  imply  that  the  mere  superficies,  is  all  that  it  professes  to  exhibit. 

\  The  serious  parodist  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  much  more 

difficult  task  to  execute  than  the  burlesque  imitator.    The  latter, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  likeness,  exaggerates  the  features  of 
the  original,  trusting  to  the  malignity  or  good  humour  of  his 
readers  for  his  success,  while  dissimilarity  contributes  not  less 
than  resemblance  to  the  effect.     The  former  cannot  in   this 
manner  avail  himself  of  the  force  of  contrast,  since  his  aim  is, 
to  please  by  the  means  of  the  simple  circumstance  of  similarity, 
t      He  must  therefore  rely  more  on  the  class  of  subject,  the  tone  of 
*  '    sentiment,  or  the  manner  of  expression,  to  aid  his  imitation : 
^      these  will  continually  remind  the  reader  of  the  original  poet, 
instead  of  exhibiting  his  exact  resemblance  ;  otherwise  the  paro- 
dist would  cease  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plagiarist.     It  is 
by  thus  artfully  suggesting  the  original,  that  the  palpable  infe- 
riority of  the  copy  is  concealed. 

But  we  shall  make  ourselves  better  understood  by  extracts. 
/  The  first  poem  in  the  volume  is  entitled  "  The  Guerilla ;" 

and  is  professedly  by  Lord  Byron.     The  resemblance  lies  in  the 
atrocious  character  of  the  hero,  the  unrelieved  horrors  of  the 
tale,  the  philosophizing  strain  of  misanthropic  sentiment   with 
/  which  the  narrative  is    occasionally  interrupted,    and  in    the 

quaint  imprecations  and  obsolete  phrases  in  which  Lord  Byron 
at  times  indulges.  The  style,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
closely  modelled  upon  that  of  ChildeHarolde ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  add,  that  all  his  fire  and  energy  are  wanting.  Yet  it  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Satirist,  by  shewing  how  easy  it  is  to 
out-Byron  Byron  in  the  selection  of  circumstances  of  a  purely 
horrible  description,  and  in  making  murder  itself  the  offspring  of 
sentiment  Alayni  is  a  Guerilla  chieftain,  whose  mistress  has 
beeu  taken  captive  by  the  foe.  At  the  head  of  the  armed  peasantry, 
be  overtakes  the  retiring  invaders,  surprises  them  by  night,  and 
destroys  the  whole  army,  lie  finds  the  lovely  Kela  in  the  tent 
of  Marot  the  leader,  who  is  soon  despatched.  The  following 
liues  describe  a  scene  just  such  as  the  imagination  of  Lord  Bvrou 
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TO*  Araffejita**  fflg 

wwddf  judging  ftm  his,  fpocte^  ^e^^gta^  fet^m^»fg 
upon,  asrs  fowl  to  tboa»  blunted  9enaationa,jn^ 
stimulus-  of  horror  to.  produep  a  pWaJtureafcle  4fi£ree  p£,eyg0 

mel1^  '  '•  -'   i  *« m«:  fni»l--iirf«.i 

« a  Well  may'st  thou  waiV  he  •aid,  in  deepest  tone, 

^ThmtfacelloTeda^oTetllewtWjrtbingi    ,. 

But  neverr  mote  shall  mile  two*  thereupon, 

For  thou  art  V>#beyoiKl  re^ vexing !  .y  .    . ,,  lf 

To  life  of  scorn  can  thy  young  spirit  cling,  '  \t 

To  kindred  an4to  friendp  a  loUmil  stain,.  ( 

A  beacon  set  each  lover's  hfar^tjo  wring  i 

It  may  not  !>e— a  momentary  pauv— » 

One  penance  undergone*  and  thou  art  pore  again  I M 

€  She  lopk'd*  into  his  face,  and  there  beheld 

The  still  unmoving  darknes*  of  his  eye;  * ' 

She  thought  of  that  could,  never  be  cancfeH'd,    r 

And  lav  m  calm  and  sweet  benignity; 

flown  by  her  side  her  arms  Oatstr^tcbedtie, 

Her  beauteous  breast  wa«  fairer  than  the  aaowj  j 

And  then  with  stifled  sob  and  broken  sigh        i  ,■,;; 

Its  fascinating  mould  was  heaving  so*^-*    •      .,-/•■    .-r.,m 

Never  was  movemeatseen  se  sweetljy  oonie  jmjdjgol   :i}  C}) 

4  He  drew  his  bloody  poniard  from  his  waist,  /  •  H 
And  pressed  against  her  breast iv  poimvef  stoeH  ..-..■■.,  ,* 
No  single  booh  she  to  his  ear  addressed  ft :  •    .  .    ; , 

Calm  oid  she  lie  as  one  who  did  not  feell    ■ .  ....  (I; 

No  shiver  once  did  agony  reveal  *  ■  .]/ 

Scarce  did  she  move  a  finger  by  her  side*  .- 
Though  her  heart's  blood  around  her  'did  congoti; 
With  mild  but  steady  look  his  Ace  she  eyed, 
And  once  upon  her*  tongue  bis  name  in  whisper  died*  V 

4  With  gloomy  mien  and  unrelenting  heart. 

O'er  her  he  hung  and  watch'd  herJue's  decay; 

He  marjt'd  the  pulse's  last  convulsive  start,     '    '" 

And  the  sweet  breath  in  fetches  wairto<away. 

Just  ere  the  last  these  words  she  did  assays 

"Now  all is  past— uoblameable  IdW.w  ■■■■      'r 

Then  her  pale  lips  did  dose  no  more  for  aye*        • . . ;- ;  >, 

A  dim  blue  has*  set  sfowtv  o'er  her  eye,  ■  •  - -v^m 

And  low  on  purpled  oouen  thatnionatain  flower  did  lie*4 

■■■/■''    KnIUIS* 

The  next  two  Poenis  are,  <f  An  Epistie  to  MrVR/S/*  end 
"  Wat  o1  the  Cleubb,"  in  th6  manner  of  Walter  fecotti^  The 
former  is  a  pleasing  piece  of  epistolary  rersificatioii;  •■eb  M 
Mr.  Scott  might  hare  written  without  any  aflbrt>  or  suott  an 
might  have  been  written  had  Mr.  Soott  never  beAft*  faovi  to 
the  public  "  Wat  ov  the  Clench,"  is  a  rogue  4nr>  ;  bale*  the 
dignity  of  Bertram  or  Marmion,  but  pretiy  ftefntytf^tobam^ 
sort  of  character. .  fir.  Scott  fa  frith  rai*  MM||*U»Wlfrtlsi  uriuaa 
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or  profane,  and  therefore  even  in  a  travettie,  such  qualities  form 
no  part  of  a  legitimate  imitation  in  other  respects  the  tale  is 
a  very  fair  parody  of  Mr.  Scott's  border-epics.  A  short  speci- 
men must  suffice. 

'  That  wa$*  the  word  of  fear  and  scathe, 

The  word  of  tumult,  broil,  and  death  ; 

"  Hurra !"  cried  Wat,  and  onward  flew 

Like  fire-brand  that  outwings  the  view, 

And  at  Sir  Guy  he  made  a  blow 

That  fairly  cleft  that  Knight  in  two ; 

Then  Walsinghame  he  turnd  upon, 

And  pinu  d  him  through  the  shoulder-bone 

Against  the  pavement,  and  the  while, 

Half  said,  half  sung,  with  grizly  smile, 

"  Out,  songster,  with  thy  chorus  true, 

"What  think  ye  now  of  Wat  o'  the  Cleucb  i" 

"  Ah  !  ruttian,  ah ! — ibr  shame  !  for  shame  !** 

Weie  the  last  words  o^  \\  alsinghaine.'  pp.  Ill,  1 12, 

*  But  all  the  tumults  ever  seen 

At  Roxburgh  gate  since  that  had  been, 

Were  trivial  to  the  clash  and  clang 

That  now  before  the  castle  rang. 
..  Down  came  the  warriors  of  the  Cleuch, 

v  In  foray,  feud,  or  battle  true, 

!  With  glancing  swords  and  plumes  of  white. 

Dancing  and  flickering  through  the  night 
^  Like  the  bog-meteors,  darkly  seen 

By  moorland  tarn  or  mountain  green, 

That  spread,  that  quaver,  and  retire, 

Things  half  of  mist  and  half  of  fire ; 

So  came  the  mountain  warriors  nigh, 

Bedimming  sight  to  foeman's  eye. 

'  Swift,  steady,  silent,  and  profound, 
They  came — save  that  a  cluttering  sound 
Would  sometimes  whisper  in  the  gale, 
To  listener's  ear  unwelcome  tale. 
Like  dark  descent  of  winter  snow 
That  down  the  night  sublimely  slow 
Steals  on  the  earth  with  silent  pace, 
Heaping  and  smothering  Nature's  face 
Yet  sometimes  burst  of  pattering  hail 
Will  trembling  shepherd's  ear  assail ; 
Loud  bursts  the  wind,  the  storm  is  hurl'd 
Wide  o'er  a  pale  and  prostrate  world,        v 
As  siill,  as  threat  fid,  down  they  drew, 
As  Jbud,  as  furious,  on  they  flew, 
The  baited  warriors  of  the  Cleuch. 

•  Wat  heard  the  slogan,  and  his  heart 
I<ean'd  at  the  sound,  up  did  he  start 
Witn  madden'd  motion,  quite  the  some 
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At  if  his  tall  gigantic  frame 
Had  been  machine,  thai  battle  knel  1 
Could  set,  and  keep  in  movement  well. 
He  set  his  limbs,  his  sword  he  swung, 
With  smother  d  shout  from  pavement  sprung, 
Whistled  his  weapon  through  the  air, 
For  foes  were  none  his  blows  to  bear ; 
And  scarce  could  Hew  the  Knight  restrain 
From  dashing 'mid  his  foes  amain, 
Though  in  the  court  of  Scots  were  none, 
And  he  "mong  thousands  all  alone 
But  as  more  loud  the  conflict  grew, 
Up  to  the  battlements  he  flew, 
And  shouted  out,  with  Toice  as  full 
And  fury-toned  as  mountain  bull, 
4<  On,  kinsmen,  on  ! — ye  are  the  men! 
Lay  on  them,  Dicky  of  Bellenden. 
Chirsty  of  Thorleshope ! 

Sim  of  the  Brae ! 
Rutherford !  Rutherford ! 

Hie  to  the  fray  ! 
Huh  !  for  the  battle,  lads, 

Hurra!  hurray.*  pp.  119,  122, 

We  must  defer  till  (he  next  Number  the  further  extracts  we 
designed  to  e^ive  from  this  amusing  volume. 

Art.  XV.  1.  Pr  cis  de  la  Vie  Publique  du  Due  dOtrante  —Sketch 
of  the  Public  Life  of  the  Duke  o'  Otranto  8vo  pp  xxvi.  174. 
London.   Colburn. 

2.  Of  the  Revolutionists*  and  of  the  Present  MinUtry ;  by  M. — — * 
Translated  from  the  French.  To  which  i»  prefixed,  an  Historical 
Memoir  of  Fouche  of  Nantes,  now  styled  Duke  of  Otrmto.  By 
the  English  Kditor.  >vo.  pp.  Ixvii  87.  London       llrnan     1816. 

3.  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  mth  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Letter  I.  Dresden,  Jan    1,  1816.  Kvo.  pp.  65    London.  Colburn. 

4.  The  Second  Usurpation  of  Bonaparte  /  or  a  History  of  t/ie  Causes* 
Progress*  and  Termination  of  the  Revolution  in  Frames  in  1815: 
particularly  comprising  a  minute  and  circumstantial  .Account  of 
the  ever  memorable  Victory  of  Waterloo  In  two  Volumes ;  Mapc, 
&c.  By  Edmund  Boyce.  8vo.  London    Leigh.  1816. 

\VE  have  arranged  these  different  publications  under  the 
same  head.  In  some  respects  they  vary,  both  in  object 
and  intention,  but  they  all  refer  to  the  same  period  of  time,  ami 
are,  remotely  at  least,  connected  wi.h  the  same  events  Three 
out  of  the  tour,  relate  to  a  very  rnportjut  ;n»rson«ii*e,  whom,  if 
we  foil j w  the  indications  of  the  tir-t  pamphlet,  we  tnu*t  admire 
as  an  illustrious  patriot,  and  a  sagacious,  administrator  ;  but  who 
on  the  authority  of  the  second*  deserves  to  be  hehl  up  to  scorn 
and  infamy  as  a  desperate  adventurer;  *,  *ipaeiftiis  mod  san- 
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guinary  ruffiau  in  the  earlier  acts  of  his  political  life,  and  a  tem- 
porizing and  treacherous  partisan  in  its  later  scenes.  Between 
these  wide  extremes  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  decision.  Both  parties  quote  facts  in  support  of 
their  positions,  and  yet  they  arrive  at  different  conclusions :  the 
first  raises  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  skies  ;  the  second  would 
deny  to  citizen  Fouche  a  '  habitation  and  a  name*  upon  the 
earth  :  me  devotes  him  to  the  infernal  gods  ;  the  other  clamours 
for  his  apotheosis.  We  shall  not  enter  into  this  difficulty,  but 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  statement  of  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  works  before  us. 

The  first  ot  these  pamphlets  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  being  written  under  the  direction  of  Fouche  himself.  It  pub- 
lishes records  hitherto,  as  il  affirms,  conceal  v..  and  assumes  for 
its  authorities  documents  previously  in  at  1 1  s-ii.-l*- ;  and  if  its  pre- 
tensions in  this  r  vert  are  just,  it  u\\.  i  o\  course  be  a  con- 
fidential work.  The  writer  or  editor  begins  with  a  high  eulogy 
on  Sieves,  Carnot,  and  Foucb£  :  there  is  here,  however,  a  Uttle 
management,  for  though  he  praises  the  first  two,  i;  seeius  to  be 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  third  to  a  \vt  bigha 
point. 

'~  '  Each  of  these  put  his  hand  to  the  machinery  of  the  revolution. 
*  The  two  first  thought  to  direct  its  force  ;  but  Fouche  endeavoured  la 
moderate  its  movements.  Sieyes  tried  to  consolidate  by  organic 
'      forms  the  principle  of  the  revolution,  the  sovereignty  of  ike  ptopt* 

*  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  retired  and  was  silent.  Carnot  tried  to  csto» 
blish  the  republic  by  victory  ;  to  say  the  truth,  he  secured  victory  to 
the  Fcench  arms,  but  the  republic  perished.  At  'M  times  it  was  the 
only  object  of  Fouche  to  master  the  passions  of  anarchy  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  state.  After  twenty  three  years  devoted n ess  to  hie 
country,  the  re-action  prevailed — he  quitted  France.  All  the  pas* 
siont,  old  and  new,  remained  behind.' 

The  writer  passes  a  very  severe  and  merited  censure  upos 
the  incredible  folly  of  those  persons  who  persist  in  going  back 
to  the  year  1789,  and  dating  all  their  reasoning  from  periods 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  All  that  has  since  happened  is,  is 
their  eyes,  guilt ;  and  every  individual  who  has  had  any  part  ia 
subsequent  transactions,  is  a  criminal.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
unite  and  to  heal  The  fierce  spirits,  the  bold  and  recfcJen 
adventurers,  whose  hopes  are  pressed  down  and  circumscribed 
by  the  present  state  ot  things  in  France,  are  not  likely  to  sub- 
mit to  this  species  of  proscription  ;  they  will  retort  scorn  for 
scorn,  insult  for  insult,  and — should  it  proceed  so  far, — blood 
lor  blood 

The  earlier  part  of  Fouche's  life  was  passed  in  reapectabfe 
obscurity,  lie  was  born  at  Nantes,  May  29,  1763.  His  edu- 
cation seems  to  have  beeu  good,  ami  at  the  era  of  the  Resolu- 
tion he  was  au  attorney  resident  at  his  native  place:  Ttda  jfc 
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the  account  given  by  the  first*  pamphlet,  the  second  affirms  that 
he  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  that  his  parentage  was  obscure, 
and  that  in  1789  he  was  (  a  Father  of  the  congregation  of  the 
'  OratoireT  and  a  Professor'  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  order. 
It  says  nothing  of  his  marriage  and  settlement  at  Nantes,  but 
it  enters  largely  into  the  history  of  his  exploits  as  a  furious  and 
exterminating  Jacobin. 

This  portion  of  his  life  is  either  passed  over  by  the  writer  of 
the  c  PreciS  or  in  a  few  particulars  which  we  find  set  down, 
are  veiled  under  a  disgusting  hypocrisy.  His  vote  on  the  trial 
of  Louis  is  lightly  touched,  and  the  horrible  excesses  of  his 
mission  to  Lyons  are  concealed  under  the  scandalous  falsehood, 
that  '  he  attacked  the  despotism  of  plunder  and  bound  anarchy 
*  in  chains.9  He  also  affirms  that  Fouch6  stood  up  boldly 
against  the  attacks  of  Robespierre,  and  challenged  his  ac- 
cuser to  the  proof.  The  writer  seems  to  wish  it  to  be  understood 
also,  that  Fouchfe  was  one  of  (he  leaders  of  that  opposition 
which  overthrew  the  tyrant.  Nothing  of  this  is  true.  ^He 
fully  shared  with  his  colleagues  in  the  atrocities  of  Lyons;  he 
was  one  of  the  familiars  of  that  *  Bloody  Tribunal1  which  ty- 
rannized over  France,  and  he  presided  at  more  than  one  of  its 
horrible  executions.  It  is  true  that  he  abandoned  Robespierre ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  party  which  wanted 
only  power,  in  order  to  tread  in  his  steps.  Not  that  Fouch£ 
ought  to  be  suspected  of  constitutional  ferocity,  but  like  many 
others  who  were  involved  in  those  dreadful  transactions,  he  was 
cruel  from  motives  of  policy  and  cowardice. 

We  shall  pass  by  his  connexion  with  the  Directory,  and  make 
a  few  observations  on  his  more  splendid  career  under  Bona- 
parte. 

His  ministry  of  Police  under  the  Consulate  began  by  his  ad- 
dressing a  circular  to  the  Bishops  and  one  to  the  Prefects*  In 
each  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  galimatias,  mingled  with 
some  striking  observations ;  and  in  the  missive  to  the  clergy, 
we  suspect,  not  a  little  irony ;  particularly  w/hep  he  hints  that 
if  they  do  not  keep  their  promise  to  the  Government,  their 
eternal  interests  will  be  in  danger.  The  address  to  the  munir 
cipal  magistracy  is  written  in  a  very  bad  taste.  Instead  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  at  all  times  desirable,  and  especially  so  when 
the  administration  of  the  law*  is  in  question,  we  find  a  per-. 
petuai  solicitude  to  be  fine;  to  make  subtle  discriminations, 
where  no  difference  exists,  or  whgre  the  distinction  is  so  obvious 
as  to  baffle  every  endeavour  to  evade  it.  It  contains,  however, 
one  admirable  passage  fully  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Police. 

'  Never  forget  how  dangerous  it  \§  to  arrest  on  mere  suspicion. 
Consider  that  your  acts,  even  when  mors,  are  a  first  presumption 
VOL.V1..N.S.  2T  ' 
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against  those  whom  you  shall  consign  to  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  and 
meditate  in  your  trembling  conscience  the  stories  of  so  many  wretches 
who  have  been  sent  by  justice  to  the  scaffold,  only  because  error  had 
brought  them  before  the  bar  of  justice.' 

It  is  well  known  that  Fouche  was  frequently  in  disgrace  with 
his  imperial  master.  The  writer  of  the  "  sketch4'  attributes 
this  to  his  manly  frankness ;  the  editor  of  the  second  publica- 
tion to  the  detection  of  his  intrigues;  and  he  quotes  in  support 
of  his  charge,  Fouche's  '  letter  to  Bonaparte1  when  dismissed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Police  to  the  Government  of  Rome ; 
and  in  truth  nothing  can  be  more  servile  aud  sycophantic  than 
this  part  of  his  character.  The  '  Precis'  proceeds  to  represent 
him  as  the  faithful  monitor  of  the  restless  Napoleon,  warning 
him  against  the  consequences  of  his  adventurous  ambition,  op- 
posing the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
and  counselling  peace  at  Dresden.  '  Two  interesting  letters  are 
inserted  at  this  part  of  the  book,  Hie  first  to  Napoleon  respect- 
ing the  couduct  of  Murat,  and  the  other  to  Joachim,  pointing 
out  the  policy  suited  to  his  position  :  the  postscript  to  the  latter 
contains  some  sound  and  judicious  advice. 

'  I  have  just  received  the  letter  in  which  you  invite  me  to  transmit 
■7  in  writing  the  suggestions  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you,  re- 
specting the  constitution  which  is  expected  at  your  hands.  I  will 
'  immediately  set  about  the  task.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suffer  your- 
self  to  be  persuaded  to  till  the  heads  of  the  Neapolitans  with  notions 
for  which  they  are  unprepared.  Treat  them  as  you  have  treated  your  I 
children  ;  give  them  only  what  is  fit  for  them.  I  fear  that  this  word 
Constitution,  which  I  hear  every  where  on  my  road,  means,  with  the 
greater  number,  only  a  vague  desire  to  be  released  from  the  restraints 
of  obedience.' 

That  part  of  the  second  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
adverted,  is  only  the  introduccion,  drawn  up  by  the  English 
editor ;  of  the  work  itself  \\c  cannot  speak  very  highly.  It  is- 
written  with  some  degree  of  talent  and  spirit,  but  without  any 
of  those  far-reaching  views,  the  absence  of  which  nothing  can 
redeem.  It  is  in  fact,  a  mere  party  effission,  and  imputes  the 
temporary  success  of  Napoleon  and  the  flight  of  Louis,  entirely 
to  the  error  which  the  latter  committed  in  not  throwing  hidHtff 
at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  Royalists. 

The  third  publication  on  our  list  is  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Fouche  may  have  been  a  very  bad  man,  but  hife  *  LetteP  is 
the  composition  of  a  clear-sighted  politician.  He  speaks  out; 
he  recommends  moderation  and  firmness ;  and  we  believe  that  if 
the  Bourbons  succeed  in  making  their  seat  secure,  it  will  be 
only  by  acting  upon  the  principles  here  enforced.  We  oMt 
analyse  and  extract  largely,  but  the  Letter  has  been  so  uMdy 
diffused  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  that  it  would  be  useless 
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to  occupy  our  pages  with  its  contents.  The  Duke  of  Otranto 
appeals  to  Lord  Wellington  for  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ments, and  against  the  testimony  of  so  unexceptionable  a  wit- 
ness, then*  cannot  be  even  a  cavil.  The  ex-minister  makes  it 
clearly  appear  that  in  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  adopted 
the  safest  course,  and  the  best  for  France.  There  might,  or 
there  might  not,  be  intriguing  on  his  part ;  on  this  point  we 
are  wholly  ignorant :  but  his  overt  acts  were  wise  and  salutary, 
and  if  for  nothing  more  than  this,  yet  for  this  he  merits  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen — that  he  saved  Paris  from  inevitable 
destruction.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  we  abstain  from 
quotation  and  comment,  for  there  is  much  and  interesting 
matter  for  discussion,  but  as  the  whole  is  in  every  hand,  it  is 
useless  to  repeat  it.  We  cordially  agree  with  him  in  his  ob- 
servation, that  '  kings  reign  not  long  with  party ;'  and  we  join 
in  his  prophetic  prayer,  fc  that  the  word  Legitimacy  may  not  cost 
'  as  many  tears  as  the  word  Equality  :'  these  are  the  awful  and 
unheeded  warnings  of  Cassandra. 

We  have  derived  considerable  gratification  from  the  per 
of  Mr.   Boyce's   volumes  :    they  are   written  with    great       r- 
spicuity,  and  the  principles  maintained  throughout  are 
and  moderate.     VVe  should  take  pleasure  in  giving  an  ex     idea 
view  of  its  contents ;  but,  though  no  difficulty  would  occur 
selecting  passages  of  considerable  interest  and  not  altogether 
without  novelty,  we  must,  partly  for  the  reasons  previously  as- 
signed, decline  the  task.     We  shall  make  one  extract,  which 
would  seem  to  form  a  suitable  close  to  this  article.     After  having 
in    a  note,  given    a  fair  summary   of  the  leading    events    of 
Fouche's  life,  the  writer  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  He  was  the  uniform,  the  intrepid,  and  often  the  successful  oppo- 
nent of  every  tyrannical  and  oppressive  measure  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien,  in  terms  so  strong  that  they  were  never  forgiven 
by  the  tyrant.  The  virtuous  Moreau  found  in  him  a  constant  and 
fearless  advocate,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  that  illustrious  general 
escaped  an  ignominious  death  The  perfidious  expedition  against 
Spain  was  vehemently  reprobated  by  him.  It  was  not  merely  in 
public  life  that  his  character  and  conduct  appeared  to  be  changed  > 
in  his  domestic  circle  he  was  beloved  and  idolized  His  charities 
were  boundless,  though  not  ostentatious :  and  nearly  two  thousand 
louis  were  distributed  every  year  from  his  private  purse/ among  those 
who  had  suffered,  either  from  his  own  former  crimes,  or  the  tyranny 
of  his  present  master.' 

The  account  of  the  battle  or  Waterloo  is  spirited  and  discri- 
minating. On  the  whole,  these  volumes  may  be  recommended 
as  containing  a  clear  and  judicious  summary  of  the  transactions 
of  the  eventful  period  to  which  they  refer. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  to///  oblige 
the  Conducters  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject ,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works; 
ivhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  xvith  it*  plan. 


Speedily  will  be  publisher!,  in  2  Vol. 
8vo.  with  a  complete  Index,  &c.  The 
Lives  of  Dr.  Edward  Pucock,  the  cele- 
brated Orientalist,  by  Dr.Twells— of  Dr. 
Zachary  Pcarcc,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  by  themselves — and  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  by  Mr.  Burdy. 

*#*  The  various  and  important  infor- 
mation contained  in  these  Lives,  respec- 
ting the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History 
of  the  Times,  and  the  manv  interesting 
Anecdotes  of  eminent  Contemporaries, 
no  where  else  to  be  found,  suggested  to 
the  Editor  that  it  would  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  print  the  Lives  in  this  form, 
detached  from  the  Works,  many  of 
,  "which  are  difficult  to  be  procured. 

Dr.  Badham  if  preparing  for  the 
press,  an  Itinerary  from  Rome  to 
Athens,  by  the  route  of  Bruudusiuui, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Albania,  with 
classical  recollections  of  the  various 
Kites  that  occur  in  the  journey. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Burdy,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Skelton,  is  preparing  a 
Compendium  ot  the  History  of  Ireland. 

S.  T.  Colei  idgc,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
the  Statesman's  Manual,  or  the  Bible 
the  best  Guide  to  Political  Skill  and 
Foresight. 

Mr.  D'lsrat  li  is  printing  a  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
He  has  also  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
a  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  being  bis 
Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Lord  Byron  has  completed  a  second 
part  of  Childe  Harold,  which  will  ap- 
pear with  all  couvenicut  speed. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea- 
tise on  Mining  and  Ventilation,  em- 
bracing the  subject  of  t^e  Coal  Stratifi- 
cation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  master  of  St. 
Bee's  School,  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, Collectanea  Tbeologica,  or  the 
Student's  Manual  of  Divinity;  contain- 
ing several  Latin  tracts. 


Poems  by  the  late  Edward  Rutht<mv 
of  Liverpool,  are  preparing  for  the 
press. 

Memorandums  of  a  Residence  in 
France  in  the  Winter  of  1815-16,  in- 
cluding temarks  on  society  and  man* 
ners,  and  notices  of  some  works  of  art 
not  hitherto  described,  will  mioii  appear 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Henry  Neile,  of  Kentish- town, 
will  soon  publish  a  volume  of  Odes  and 
other  poems. 

Miss  D.  P.  Campbell,  a  resident  in 
one  of  the  uortheriimo*t  isles  of  Scot* 
land,  will  speeddy  publish  (oy  subscrip- 
tion, 10s.  6d.)  an  octavo  volume  of 
Poems,  w:th  a  view  to  the  support  of  a 
distressed  mother,  and  a  younger  brother 
and  sister. 

Mr.  Maurice  Evans  proposes  to  pub- 
lish,'in  uu  octavo  volume,  the  JEgis  of 
England;  b» ing  a  collection  of  Ad- 
di  esses,  in  which  have  been  communi- 
cated the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  and  army,  with  notes 
biographical  and  military. 

A  new  edition  is  printing  of  Whitby 
on  the  Five  Points  in  dispute  between 
Calviuists  and  Aiminians,  in  which  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  quotations 
arc  translated. 

W.  H.  Yate,  Esq.  will  soon  publish, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  Free  Suggest 
tioDs  and  Reflections  submitted  b»  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

New  editions  of  the  Student's  Journal 
(for  Literary  purposes)  and  the  Private 
Diary  (for  general  use)  on  the  plan  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  in- 
dexes, Sec.  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
with  the  Pocket-book*  and  Almanacks. 

A    new    edition    of    David     Home's 

Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  will  be  pun* 

dished    in    the  course    of  the   present 

month ,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  * 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Defence 
of  Extempore  Prayer  and  of  Cahrioittie 
Preaching,  in  reply  to  the  Deaw  of 
Chester,  by  George  Redfbrd,  M.A. 


Select  Literary  Information. 
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In  the  press,  a  Discourse  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Rev.  William  Vidler. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  hy  O.  A.  Jeary. 
Subscribers  arc  rcque-ted  to  forward 
their  names  to  the  Rev.  I.  Leifchild, 
Kensington. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  on  the  Pa- 
rables. By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Trinder. 
To  be  published  by  subscription. 

The  increasing  popular  favour  which 
Malvern  is  justly  acquiring  fiom  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  universally 
healing  qualities  of  its  waters,  which 
were  brought  into  notice  by  Drs.  Wall, 
Philip,  &c.  the  beauty  of  its  walks  and 
rides,  the  antiquity  of  its  church,  and 
numerous  other  claims  to  notice,  have 
induced  a  gentleman  resident  near  the 
place,  to  make  collections  for  a  History 
of  Great  and  Little  Malvern.  These, 
being  at  length  arranged,  he  purposes 
to  publish  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume, 
embellished  with  designs  by  artists  of 
celebrity.  Whilst  the  author  will  not 
fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  rare 
and  expensive  publications,  he  is  eu- 
abled  to  promise  much  interesting  mis- 
cellaneous original  matter  fiom  obser- 
vafion  and  authentic  sources,  so  that 
the  work  will  form  altogether  a  com- 
plete historical,  statistical,  mineralogi- 
cal,  chemical,  and  general  Account  of 
Great  and  Little  Malvern,  and  a  useful 
guide  through  the  adjacent  country. 

Andrew  and  James  Duncan,  Printers 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  have  just 
finished  an  edi  ion  of  Scapula's  Greek 
and  Latin  Lexicon,  handsomely  printed 
in  2  vols.  4to.  w  t.i  A*ke*v's  Appendix, 
incorporated.  They  have  put  to  press 
a  new  ed  tion  of  Schleusm-r's  Greek  and 
Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament, 
fiom  Ve  Ed -nburgb  edition,  superin- 
tended by  the  same  editors.  Also  an 
edition  of  Herodotus  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
from  the  Text  of  Sweighacuser  with  bis 
Preface.  They  have  nearly  finished  a 
beautiful  pocket  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  from  Gnesbach's  Text. 
Also  X«nophon's  Anabasis,  in  octavo, 
with  Hutchinson's  Notes. 

Mrs.  Anne  Piumptrewill  publish  early 
in  December,  a  Narrative  of  her  Resi- 
dence in  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1814 
and  in  that  of  1815.  It  will  be  embel- 
lished with  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
fiom  a  picture  painted  by  Mr.  North-  • 
cote,  and  several  engravings  of  remark- 
able scenery  in  Ireland  from  original 
sketches  taken  on  the  spots. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 


1814  is  nearly  ready  for  publication; 
the  historical  part  of  which  n  said  to 
be  from  the  celebrated  pen  of  the  au- 
thor of  Paul's  Letters. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  com- 
prising his  private  and  familiar  corres- 
pondence, now  first  printed  from  the 
original  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  bit 
grandson  W.  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.  are 
in  a  forward  state  for  publication. 

We  understand  that  a  series  of  let- 
ters are  preparing  for  publication,  writ- 
ten by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, to  Mr.  Arthur  Stanhope,  relative 
to  the  education  of  his  son  Philip,  the 
lato  Earl. 

It   is   expected    that    the    Historical 
Account   of   the    Battle   of   Warterloo, 
drawn  up  from  the  best  authorities,  by 
Mr.  Mud  lord,  and  embell.shed  with  nu- 
merous coloured  plates,  plans  &c.  will 
be  completed  in  the  month  of  D  cember. 
Iu  a  few  days  may  be  expected  from 
the  pen   of   Mr.  Montgomery,    Author 
of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  &c. 
Copies  of  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  the 
late  Richard   Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  the 
benevolent     Quaker,     whose    charities  ' 
during  his  Life,  wer ••»  perhaps  unexam- 
pled, and   to  whose  memory  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Bristol  are  raising  th«*  most- 
honourable     monument    that  e\>r    re- 
corded  and  perpetuated  the  virtues  of 
the  dead — a   Charitable   Institution   to 
reach   the  objects  of   his  bounty  while 
living. 

Mr.  Racine,  Professor  of  Languages, 
Somers  Town,  is  about  to  publish  a 
New  Theoretical  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  French  Language,  founded 
on  the  easiest  pr  neiples.  In  this  work, 
as  a  first  .ml  most  neces-aiy  step  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  language,  he 
strongly  enforced  he  necessity  of  gram- 
matical translations,  by  whieh  the  idio- 
matic principles  of  a  language  can 
alone  be  obtained  and  cl<arly  under- 
stood, and  when  has  been  the  method 
adopted  by  himself  in  a  successful 
practice  in  London  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

In,  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished in  8vo  an  Appeal  to  Men  of 
Wisdom  and  Candour,  in  Four  Dis- 
•couises  preached  before  the  Un  versify 
of  Cambridge  in  November,  1815,  bv 
the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  MA  Fellow  of  ' 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Alto  a 
new  edition,  in  8vo.  of  his  Four  Dis- 
courses on  the  Excellency  of  the  fitur- 
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gy.  To  which  is  added — Christ  Cruci- 
fied, a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Shortly  will  apoear,  a  new  work  com- 
prising, TI.e  State  Lottery — a  Dream. 
By  Samuel  Robert*.  Also  Thoughts  on 
Wheels — n  Po.  m.  By  James  Montgo- 
mery, Author  of  the  Wanderer  of  Swii- 
zerland.  &c. — In  1  vol.  duodecimo. 

Air.  Cobhin  expects  to  publish  in  a 
few  mouths,  a  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  Philanthropy. 


A  new  periodical  work  will  appear  on 
the  1st  of  January,   1817,   to  be  con- 
tinued every  two  months,  entitled,  The 
Correspondent,    consisting    of    Letters, 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  between 
eminent  writer*  in  France  and  England  ; 
and  designed,    by   presenting    to  eaeh 
nition  a  faithful   picture  of  the  other, 
to  enlighten  both  to  their  true  intere>ts, 
promote  a  mutual  jjood  understanding 
between   them,  and   render    Peace  the 
Source  of  a  common  Prosperity. 


Art.  XVII.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Agricultural  State  of  the  King- 
dom, in  February,  March,  and  April, 
1816;  being  the  substance  of  the  re- 
plies to  a  circular  letter  seut  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.    8vo.  9s.  boards. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Picturesque  Delineations  of  the 
Southern  Coast  of  Kugland,  engraved 
by  W.  B.  Cooke  and  G.  Cooke.  Part  7. 
12s.  6d.  imperial  18s. 

MEDICINE. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus, 
and  other  Febrile  Diseases.  By  John 
Armstrong,  M.D.     8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Medica',  Geographical,  and  Agr  cul- 
tural Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  M.vlras  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Epidemic  Fever, 
which  prevailed  :n  the  Provinces  of 
Conn  bat  ore,  Madura,  Dindi<?ul,  and 
Tinnivelly,  during  the  years  1809,  1810, 
and  1811,  of  which  Dr.  W.  Ainslie  was 
President  Mr.  A.  Smith,  second  Mem- 
ber, and  Dr.  M.  Christy,  third  Mem- 
ber. Illustrated  hy  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  fever  prevailed.  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 
boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Number  III  (published  Quarterly)  of 
the  Juurn.il  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 
Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Grot  Britain,  by  William  Thomas 
Brande,  F.R.S.L.&E.  Prof.  Chcm.  R.L 
7s.  6d. 

The  Dyer's  Guide ;  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Art  of  Dying  Linen,  Cotton, 
Silk,  Wool,  Silk  and  Muslin  Dresses, 
Furniture,  &c.  &c.  With  Directions 
for  Calendering,  Glazing,  and  Framing 


the  various  species;  with  an  appendix 
of  observation,  chemical  and  explana- 
tory, essential  to  the  proper  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  Art,  according  to 
modern  practice.  By  Thomas  Packer, 
Dyer.     I2mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Experienced  Butcher:  showing 
the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  his 
calling,  the  religious  considerations 
arising  from  it,  the  laws  relating  to  it, 
and  various  profitable  suggestions  for 
the  rightly  carrying  of  it  ou  :  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  Butchers,  but 
also  for  families  and  reader-*  in  general. 
With  set  en  plates.    J2mo.  6s.  boards. 

Nautical  Astronomy  by  Night;  com- 
prehending practical  directions  for 
knowing  and  observing  the  principal 
fixed  stars  visible  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
shoit  account  of  th*  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
The  whole  illustrated  hy  several  engra- 
vings. Intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  calculate/)  to  ren- 
der more  familiar  the  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  aud  the  practice  of  observing  by 
them.  By  William  Edward  Parry, 
Licutenaut  in  the  Royal  Navy.  4to. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Number  I.  of  the  Magnetiser's  Maga- 
zine, and  Annals  of  Animal  Magnetism. . 
Hy  Francis  Corbanx.  Published  for 
subscribers  only,  and  in  monthly  num- 
bers, each  containing  112  pages,  and 
six  numbers  to  form  one  volume. 

Bent's  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their 
sizes  and  prices,  since  1814  to  Septem- 
ber 1816.      is.  3d. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Soci- 
ety, vol.  3.    4to.    31.  13s.  fid. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Experimental  Outlines  for  a  New 
Theory  of  Colours,  L'ght,  and  Vision: 


Lint  of  W6rk$  recently  publiahed. 
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with  critical  remarks  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's opinions,  ami  some  new  experi- 
ments on  Radiant  Caloric.  By  Joseph 
Rearic,  M.I).  Annual  President  of  the 
Royal  Physical,  and  Member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Sue  eties  of  Edinburgh, 
dec.  Skc.     Vul.  1.   8vo.  8s.  boards. 

FORMS. 

Poems. — By  John  Hall,  of  Durham. 
The  sccfr.H  edit  on,  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  16V6. — Only  195  printed.  In 
foolscap  8vo.    12s.  hoards. 

Knn^nit.on  ;  or,  Ktiglaud  and  Paris  : 
a  Poem.      8vo.  3s.  6d. 

political. 

De  la  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte. 
Par  le  Vicomte  do  Chateaubriand.  8vo. 
(5s. 

The  Monarchy  according  to  the  Char- 
tcr.  By  the  Viscount  De  Chateau- 
briand.  Peer  of  France,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  from  the  French.  8vo.  7s. 
66.  boards 

A  New  View  of  Society ;  or,  Essays 
on  the  Format  on  of  the  Human  Cha- 
racter, preparatory  to  the  development 
of  a  plan  for  gradually  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  mankind.  By  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark.  The  second 
edition,  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists; wherein,  for  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  Sacred  History,  the 
whole  text  and  paraphrase  arc  printed 
in  separate  columns  over  against  each 
other,  with  critical  notes  on  the  more 
difficult  passages.  Very  useful  for  fa- 
milies. By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Jame>'s  Westminster.  A  new 
ed;tion,  2  vol.  8vo.   18s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By 
the  late  Richard  Price,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Faith  and  Works  Contrasted  and  Re- 
conciled, in  s.x  letters  to  a  Christian 
Friend.  Containing  remarks  on  a  late 
Address  by  Dr.  Chalmers  (of  Glasgow) 
and  other  sentiments  as  to  the  doctrine 


of  Grace  :  Shewing  also  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  extends  to  all  the 
common   transactions  of  life.     8vo.  3s. 

The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia;  or,  Dicti- 
onary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  intended 
to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
inspired  writings.  ■  By  William  Jones, 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses, 
Illustrated  by  maps  and  plates  2  vol. 
8vo.   11.  16s.  boards. 

A  New  Edition,  (to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Account  of  the  Fife  of  the  Author) 
of  A  New  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Original  Greek,  of  all  the  Apostolical 
Fipistles.  With  a  Commentary,  and 
Notes,  Philological,  Critical,  Explana- 
tory, and  Practical.  To  which  i*  added 
a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  By  James  Macknight,  D.D. 
4  vol.  8vo.  21.  8*.  boards.  The  same, 
with  the  original  Greek, and  old  Transla- 
tion, in  6  vol.  8vo.  3'.  3s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  interesting  Subjects.  By 
the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  D.D.  8vo. 
9s. 

TRAVELS  AND   TOPOG1APHY. 

Travels  In  Brazil,  from  Pernambuce 
to  Seara  ;  besides  occasional  excursions. 
Also,  a  Voyage  to  Maranam.  The 
whole  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  society,  during  a  residence  of  six 
years  in  that  country.  By  Henry  Ros- 
ter. 4to.  21.  10s.  boards.  Illustrated 
by  platen  of  costumes. 

Sketches  of  India;  or,  Observations 
Descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  &c.  in  Ben- 
gal. Written  in  India  in  the  years 
1811-12-13  and  1814.  Together  with 
Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
St.  Helena.  Written  at  those  places  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  1815. 
8vo.  7s. 

Walks  through  London.  By  David 
Hughson,  LL.D.  No.  I.  and  II.  eaeh 
containing  10  engravings  to  be  con- 
tinued monthly. 

Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary  and  the 
Crimea.  By  £.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D. 
second  edition,  2  rob.  8vo.  11*  16s* 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  readily  acknowledge  chat  we  were  chargeable  with  inadvertency  in  oar  last 
Jtember,  in  clawing  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter"  with  "  Sancho"  at  a  fiction.  Our 
correspondent,  (we  presume,  the  Author,)  states  that  ( the  minutest  article  of 
•  descriptive  scenery'  in  the  former  narrative,  is  as  correct  as  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story ;  and  he  justly  pleads  for  an  exception  io  fa  four  of 
fueh  details,  in  discussing  the  doubtful  or  injurious  tendency  of  religious  fictions. 

An  Erratum  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Cowper,  has  mis- 
led ns  with  respect  to  the  village  at  which  Cowper  rested  in  his  journey  to  Norfolk. 
At  page  lxi.  of  the  "  Sketch"  '  the  quiet  village  of  St.  Neot's,  near  Eaton,1  should 
be  *  the  quiet  v.llage  of  Eaton,  near  St.  KeotV  St.  Neot's  being  a  market  town. 
The  church-yard  at  Eaton,  in  which  the  conversation  alluded  to  took  place, 
adjoins  the  inn  on  the  high  north  road  at  which  the  interesting  party  slept. 


<*■'■ 
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***  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  Letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Snow,  one  of  the  clergymeu  who  have  recently  seceded  from  the 
Episcopal  Church.  We  shall,  at  least  for  the  present,  refrain  from  making  any 
comment. 

SIR, 

I  have  just  now  seen  the  Review  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester'-* 
Charge  in  your  Number  for  this  present  month ;  and  have  read  in  it  your 
remarks  on  the   subject  of  a  late  secession  "  from  the  Episcopal  Church." 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  yon  altogether  misunderstand  the  principles 
of  those  seceders  whom  you  condemn. 

The  charge  which  you  appear  especially  to  prefer  against  ns,  is  'of  exciting 
*  a  chimerical  assurance  above  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  of  ascribing  merit  to  fasdL9 
I  suppose  there  never  was  a  more  unjust  charge,  nor  one  which  indicated  a  more 
entire  ignorance  of  our  opinions.  All  the  seceding  ministers  to  whom  you  refer, 
at  well  as  all  the  other  teachers  connected  with  us,  would  utterly  reject  snch  a 
tenet  as  that  which  you  attribute  to  them.  The  error  of  supposing  faith  to  be 
the  meritorious  cause  of  a  sinner's  salvation  has  been  one  against  which  they 
have  in  an  especial  manner  contended  ;  whilst  all  their  statements  are  designed 
to  lead  men  away  from  every  thing  in  themselves  as  aground  of  dependence  % 
to  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  the  Son  of  God. 

1  would  further  add  that  the  definition  of  faith  which  you  attribute  to  us,  is 
to  the  full  as  absurd  in  my  eyes  as  it  can  be  in  yours. 

I  particularly  request  that  you  will  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  Number, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  jmtice  to  persons  whose  opinions  you  have  muv- 
tepreeented  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  prevent  the  supposition  that  the  ehgnpf 
opinions  which  yon  attribute  to  us  have  in  any  respect  received  oar  countenance 

I  am,  SIR, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 


THOMAS  SNOW. 
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Art.  I.  The  Monarchy  according  to  the  Charter.  By  the  Viscourit 
de  Chateaubriand,  Peer  of  France,  Minister  of  State,  Chevalier 
of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  France.  8vo.  pp.  ix.  252.  Price  7s.  6d% 
Murray,  1816. 

\\T  E  imagine  that  after  all  the  visits  and  revisits  to  Paris  of 
T  *  our  philosophical  and  sentimental  travellers,  after  all  .the 
Letters  from  France,  and  Letters  from  Paris,  and  Narratives 
of  Events,  and  Political  Reflections,  which  have  had  the  good 
effect  of  furnishing  some  employment  to  the  London  printers 
during  the  last  twelvemonths,  our  readers  in  common  with  our- 
selves find  it  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  real  state  of  parties  in  France,  or  even 
to  understand  the  political  tactics  of  the  contending  factions!. 
This  perplexity  would  not  however  be  connected  with  any  very 
anxious  solicitude  to  gain  information  on  the  subject,  were  it  not 
that  this  country  is  unfortunately  so  deeply  implicated  in  the 
final  result  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  French  Government. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  France  is  indebted,  in  what  light 
soever  she  may  view  the  obligation,  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  for  the  preservation  of  her  internal  tranquillity.  The 
mean  precautions,  the  espionage,  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
policy  adopted  by  the  present  ministry,  sufficiently  indicate 
their  conscious  weakness  and  insecurity ;  and  it  may  be  jpre- 
sumed  that  their  information  as  to  the  real  circxirhstances  or  the , 
country,  is  not  less  accurate  than  that  of  our  London  politicians. 
No  doubt  they  are  aware  that  ties  of  individual  interest  Alone1, 
attach  any  portion  of  the  population  to  the  present  dynasty.; 
that  the  Charter  has  but  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  which 
finds  itself  made  free  by  force,  and  rendered  loyal  by  the  Police* 
ACharter  which,  so  far  from  being  a  treaty  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Subject,  is  bestowed  a*  a  gratuity  emanating  frdfn  the 
paternal  heart  of  the  moriarctr,  arid  which,  stxrar  frotn  corisif- 
tuting  the  assertion  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the  ffa>pte,  fe  4ttbr 
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stantially  but  a  collection  of  edicts  adopted  as  the  mere  frame* 
work  of  government,  is  not  calculated  to  conciliate  opinion,  or 
to  inspire  confidence.  Deficient  in  all  the  requisites  of  a 
a  compact,  it  provides  no  guarantee  for  the  people  who,  in  the 
very  acceptance  of  that  Constitution,  only  submit  to  authority. 
'  The  last  article  in  the  Constitution,1  remarks  the  venerable 
M.  Gregoirc,  '  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  ac- 
'  ceptancc  of  tlie  French  people,  and  nevertheless  that  the 
'  member  of  the  ancient  dynasty  called  to  the  throne,  shall  be 
'  proclaimed  King  of  the  French  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
c  signed  it,  and  sworn  to  observe  and  to  enforce  it.  Is  it  then 
^  '  for  the  sake  of  mere  form,  and  in  courtesy  only,  that  the 

1  people  are  called  in  ?  Had  they  thought  fit  to  reject  your 
c  work,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  in  what  a  dilemma  would  you 
'  have  been  precipitated  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  ruse  any  doubt  as  to 
'  the  wish  that  the  nation  may  manifest ;  but  we  must  take  our 
'  '  stand  upon  principles,  and  can  it  be  denied,  that  iu  order  to 

'  give  validity  to  an  act  of  this  nature,  the  respective  ratifi- 
'  cations  of  the  contracting  parties  ought  to  have  preceded  the 
1  taking  of  possession  ?'* 

That  which  imparts  value  and  efficiency  to  a  Charter,  is  its 
being  actually  a  Bill  of  Rights  ;   a  declaration  of  the  rights 
*  and  liberties  of  the  subject;  having  for  its  basis,  not  the  pre- 

,  carious  will  of  a  monarch,  but  the  conscious  power  of  a  free 

people,  and  guarded  by  that  watchful  spirit  of  liberty  from 
which  it  emanated.  But  the  French  Charter  has  no  such  origin 
or  safeguard,  for  political  liberty  has  no  existence  in  France. 
The  contentions  between  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Royalists, 
are  not  those  of  a  people  struggling  for  their  rights,  but  of  parties 
'  striving  for  ascendency.     Strange,  that  the  Constitution  and  the 

Charter  should  seem  to  be  the  watch-words  of  the  rival 
factions !  But  of  what  use  is  a  Charter,  where  the  Sovereign, 
disdaining,  according  to  M.  Chateaubriand's  representation,  to 
be  '  King  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,'  assumes  the 
language  of  absolute  prerogative ;  where  an  extra-legitimacy  is 
pretended  to,  neither  sanctioned  by  the  Charter,  nor  recognised 
by  the  people;  and  where  the  minister  violates  the  very  letter  *f 
the  boasted  compact  with  impunity  ?  And  yet  it  is  by  the  Con- 
stitutioualists  that  this  Charter  is  violated ;  and  the  Royalists, 
the  ultra  Royalists,  are  those  who  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
King.  Are  we  then  to  imagine,  that  the  one  party  are  with 
laudable  intentions  attempting  to  establish  the  Constitution  IN 
arbitrary  means,  and  that  the  other  aim  at  tyrannising  by 


*  "  De  la  Constitution  Fran^aise  de  L'An  1814.    Par  MP  Git 

Soire,  Ancien  Ev&que  de  Blow,  Senateur,  &c.  &cM    tae«  EditittL 
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of  the  Charter? — that  the  one  party  are  culpable  in  their 
measures  only,  while  the  other  are  to  be  suspected  for  their 
designs  ?  For  in  tact,  the  Constitutionalists,  it  seems,  are 
6  afraid  of  liberty.*  The  Ultras  want  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it ; 
and  the  King  himself  is  afraid  of  them. 

It  might  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery,  had  we  any  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  sort  of  materials  of  which  the 
present  ministry  are  composed,  and  the  secret  principle  which 
binds  them  together  in  their  present  line  of  policy.  Tins  infor- 
mation cannot  be  derived  from  the  representations  of  news- 
papers, or  the  crude  opinions  which  our  travelled  gentlemen 
import  from  the  Palais  Royal.  The  charges  or  admissions  of 
an  opponent  often  however  afford  us  the  best  clew  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  or  of  a  party.  M.  De  Chateaubriand  insinuates 
pretty  broadly,  that  the  Constitutionalists  are  involved  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Bourbons  ;  and  to  give  credibility  to  his 
charge,  he  thus  proceeds  to  designate  some  of  the  individuals 
who  occupy,  as  we  presume,  a  prominent  station  in  that  party. 

'  One  of  these  persons  may  I  admit,  have  served  the  King  all  his 
life:  but  he  is  ambitious;  he  has  no  fortune,  he  wants  places  he 
observes  that  a  certain  party  is  the  path  to  favour,  and  he  embraces 
that  party. 

'  Another  was  irreproachable  until  the  hundred  days ;  but  during 
that  fatal  period  he  was  guilty  of  mean  compliances,  and  since  that 
has  become  irreconcileable.  He  punishes  us  for  the  fault  which  fie 
committed,  and  the  more  venomously,  because  this  fault  shews  alike 
want  of  judgment  and  weakness  of  character :  great  personal  interests 
are  in  fact  less  inimical  to  the  Bourbons,  than  little  personal  vanities. 

'  A  fourth,  during  the  hundred  days,  was  heroic,  but  since  then 
his  pride  has  been  wounded,  and  a  private  pique  has  induced  1iim  to 
enlist  under  the  banners  which  he  had  formerly  opposed. 

'  Another  is  religious,  but  he  has  been  persuaded  that  to  urge  AT 
present  the  interests  of  the  Church,  would  be  highly  imprudent, 
and  that  too  much  precipitation  might  ruin  its  interests. 

<  Another  is  attached  to  legitimate  monarchy,  but  happens  to 
abhor  the  nobility,  and  does  not  much  like  the  priests. 

'  Another  loves  the  Bourbons,  has  served  them,  and  would  serve 
them  again ;  but  he  wishes  for  freedom  and  the  political  results  of 
the  Revolution,  and  has  strangely  taken  it  into  nis  head  that  the 
Royalists  are  undermining  liberty,  and  wish  to  undo  all  that  has  been 
done. 

'  Another  woidd  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  were  some  danger, 
were  he  not  convinced  that  we  are  alarmists  who  only  cry  otit 
because  we  are  discontented,  and  because  we  have  been  defeated  in 
our  intrigues  and  private  plans  of  ambition. 

'  Others,  in  fine,  and  tney  form  the  greater  number,  are  careless, 
frivolous,  or  pusillanimous,  and  wish  only  for  pleasure  and  ease  i  they 
dread  the  very  thoughts  of  any  tiling  that  looks  like  independence, 
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and  take  the  line  of  submission,  weakly  fancying  it  to  be  that  of 
quiets    pp.  207—209. 

This  passage  certainly  appears  to  warrant  one  deduction,  that 
the  *  interests  of  the  Church1  form  a  leading  object  of  the 
party  to  which  our  Author  is  attached,  and  that  it  is  constituted 
of  those  who  do  like  the  priest*,  and  of  those  who  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  old  nobility.  Of  this  we  never  had  any  doubt ; 
and  it  is  a  cireumstance  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  men  who 
discover  so  ardent  a  love  for  the  Charter,  should  be  mainly  that 
class  of  the  nation  the  least  interested  in  the  extension  of 
popular  freedom, — the  partisans  of  the  old  aristocracy,  and  of 
ft  bigoted,  rapacious  priesthood.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  let 
us  into  another  secret,  namely,  that  there  are  some  of  his 
opponents,  who,  though  they  love  the  Bourbons,  wish  for 
freedom,  and  who  think,  strange  as  the  opinion  is  according 
to  his  representation,  that  the  Royalists  are  undermining 
liberty.  Now,  the  existence  of  this  opinion  as  entertained,  not 
by  a  few  coffee-house  politicians,  or  remote  observers,  but  by 
individuals  in  official  situations,  active  occupants  of  the  scene 
*  of  political  intrigue,  is  a  fact  on  which  we  lay  far  greater  stress, 

\  than  on  a  hundred  political  reflections.    The  existence  of  such 

i  an  opinion  is  indeed  no  demonstration  of  its  being  founded  on 
tiuth;  but  one  cannot  conceive  that  the  character  of  the 
Royalists  should  be  altogether  mistaken  by  persons  whose 
integrity  M.  Chateaubriand  himself  seems  not  to  question,  and 
whose  principles  evidently  entitle  them  to  respect.  And  it  is  no 
small  tribute  to  that  party  against  whom  our  Author  vents  his 
eloquence,  that  it  should  comprise  men  whose  acknowledged 
moral  and  religious  character,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
tax  his  ingenuity,  to  shew  how  they  could  become  the  dupes  of 
the  ascendant  faction.  Something  more,  then,  is  obviously 
necessary,  than  is  comprehended  in  the  Viscount's  motto,  '  The 
*  King,  the  Charter,  and  Honest  men.9  If  these  honest  men 
are  weak  men,  they  may,  by  his  own  shewing,  fall  into  the  class 
of  conspirators  against  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Weak  men 
are  to  be  found  on  each  side  of  a  political  question,  and  it  is  by 
them  especially  that  the  ruin  of  a  nation  is  often  precipitated. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself  may  be  an  honest  man.  It  is 
possible  that  though  endued  with  sensibility,  and  a  romantic 
imagination,  though,  moreover,  a  fine  writer  and  a  nobleman, 
he  may  nevertheless,  in  point  of  judgement,  be  in  some  degree 
a  weak  man:  this  '  Abdiel'  of  loyalty  may  not  be  an 
'  excellent  statesman9  or  a  profound  philosopher.  Indeed,  we 
can  scarcely  contemplate  a  man  honestly  oevoted  to  all  the 
mummeries  of  the  Romish  superstition,  expatiating  on  them 
with  rapture  as  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  and  exelahning, 
as  in  the  Eighty -fourth  Chapter  of  the  present  work,  <  What 
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*  does  not  our  country  owe  to  the  Catholic  religion  !' — without 
having  our  estimate  of  his  understanding  depressed  in  propor- 
tion to  our  belief  of  his  integrity. 

The  suppression  of  the  present  work  by  the  Police,  in  what 
motive  soever  it  originated,  was  certainly  a  very  foolish  as  well 
as  arbitrary  measure,  and  reflects  more  discredit  on  the  present 
ministers  of  France,  than  all  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  alleges 
against  them.  Probably  the  measure  was  more  vindictive  than 
prudential;  and  yet  the  anxiety  the  ministry  have  shewn  with 
regard  to  the  late  election  of  Deputies,  might  lead  them  to 
apprehend  danger  from  the  circulation  of  this  volume  at  the 
present  moment.  Or  the  Police  itself  might  take  umbrage  at 
the  freedom  with  which  the  Author  deprecates  its  unconsti- 
tutional powers.  However  this  may  be,  the  suppression  will  have 
had  but  the  effect  of  giving  double  notoriety  to  the  work,  and 
weight  to  its  opinions,  and  of  placing  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in 
the  engaging  attitude  of  an  injured  patriot.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  work  itself. 

'  France/  according  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  '  desires  her  legiti- 
mate king.  There  are  three  modes  of  government  which  might 
exiit  under  the  legitimate  king.  1.  The  Old  Regime.  2.  A  Des- 
potism.    3.  The  Charter.'  .; 

It  seems  that  there  are  many  who  still  sigh  for  the  ancient 
form  of  government.     *  Unhappily,'   says   our  Author  in  his        "^ 
"  Political  Reflections,"  '  that  beautiful  politicaUedifice  has  been 

*  thrown  to  the  ground.' 

*  We  do  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  it  was  more  solid  or  more  V. 

perfect  than  that  raised  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  old  government,  Y 

founded  upon  religion  like  those  of  the  days  of  antiquity,  and  formed  * 

slowly  by  our  manners,  our  character,  our  soil,  our  climate,  and 
proved  by  the  experience  of  &geB'9  was  not  more  in  harmony  with 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  aud  more  fitted  to  produce  great  men  and 
substantial  virtues,  than  the  government  which  replaced  it.  We 
enquire  not,  nor  do  we  examine,  whether  that  which  is  now  called 
the  progress  of  political  light,  is  a  real  progress,  or  a  retrograde 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  a  return  towards  barbarism,  and  an 
absolute  corruption  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  morality,  and  of  taste. 
All  that  may  be  maintained ;  and  tnose  who  take  that  cause  in  hand 
cannot  be  deficient  in  powerful  reasons,  and,  above  all,  in  pathetic 
sentiments  for  the  justification  of  their  opinion.  But  it  is  necessary, 
in  life,  always  to  set  out  from  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
A  fact  is  a  fact;  and  whether  the  government  which  was  destroyed 
was  bad  or  good,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  France  are 
no  longer  in  that  situation  which  they  occupied  a  century  back*  rahch 
less  what  they  were  three  ages  ago.'  Polkicml  Reflection*  on  the  Trtf* 
Interests  of  the  French  Nation.  8vo.  1814s  pp.  123—125. 

4  In  short/  as  be  elsewhere  confesses,   *  mankind  now  possess  a 
general  aid  a  mutual  portion  of  knowledge,  of  which  you  cannot 
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-deprive  them*    With  this  the  King  is  well  acquainted,  because 
mind  is  justly  enlightened,  and  therefore  he  has  given  us  a  charter  J 

And  therefore — M.  <le  Chateaubriand  is  quite  right — there'* 
fore  '  the  old  regime  is  now  impossible.' 

Despotism  requires  *  an  iron  hand,  an  audacious  spirit/  an 
army  devoted  to  its  leader.  A  Bourbon  cannot,  our  Author 
conceives,  become  a  despot. 

-The  only  mode  that  remains,  is  a  Charter.  And  this  only 
possible  mode,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  remarks,  agrees  with  the 
fact.     *  We  have  a  Charter,  and  we  can  have  nothing  but  this 

*  Charter.'  This  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  political  dis- 
cussions, be  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  constitutional  doctrine  so 
essential  to  freedom  of  discussion,  that  ministers  alone  are 
responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  government.  '  The  most  devoted 
'  Royalist  may  ,'  he  contends, 'venture  to  push  aside  the  shield, 

*  though  blazoned  with  the  king's  image,  and  attack  the 
'  minister  who  stands  behind  it.  Our  business  is  with  him— 
'  not  with  the  King.'  Our  Author  displays  much  good  sense  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  a  quality  hy  which  his  writings  are  cer- 
tainly characterized  whenever  his  imagination  will  admit  of  his 
keeping  the  safe  line  of  argument  and  fact.     He  complains  that 

t  for  want  of  making  this  proper  distinction  between  the  King  and 

p-  his  Ministers,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority  of  whom 
-were  undoubtedly  Royalists, '  hesitated  to  op|>ose  any  thing  that 
*  '  was  produced  to  them  in  the  King's  name ;'  because  the  pro- 
posed law  was  submitted  in  the  shaj>e  of  au  ordonnance— 
"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  &c.  He  shews  that  to  give 
'  the  initiation  of  laws'  to  the  King,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chambers,  is  ultimately  to  degrade  the  royal  person,  and  to 
weaken  the  prerogative ;  that  the  secret  suggestion  of  laws  is 
an  absurdity  ;  that  the  free  and  open  proposition  of  laws,  is  the 
esseucc  of  a  Representative   Government ;    and  that  with  *  a 

*  passive  senate,  a  mute  legislature,'  the  Charter  becomes  null, 
and  a  free  constitution  but  a  name. 

One  is  apt,  on  reading  these  just  but  obvious  remarks,  to  feel 
something  like  a  contemptuous  surprise,  that  such  truisms  should 
need  be  thus  formally  argued  before  an  assembly  of  enlightened 
politicians  and  constitutionalists— like*  those  of  Paris  !  But  we 
do  not  think  that  this  self-co  i  placent  feeling  is  altogether 
authorized  by  the  superior  light  ot  our  own  statesmen.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  it  is  evident  from  all  his  writings,  has  studied 
English  history  and  the  English  constitution  with  advantage, 
and  he  regards  with  intelligent  admiration  the  constitutional 
provisions  by  which  our  liberties  are  guarded.  He  continually 
refers  to  these  as  a  model  for  other  nations,  and  draws  his  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  of  government,  from  our  own  history* 
The  responsibility  of  ministers,  one  of  the  first  principles  of 


.  4        * 
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our  constitution,  is  thus  recognised  by  a  foreigner.  What  shall 
we  say  then  to  an  English  statesman,  returning  from  Paris, 
infected,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  very  ideas  that  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand reprobates,  and  in  love  with  the  purer  forms  of 
government  that  the  Continental  nations  enjoy,  bringing 
forward  continually  the  private  sentiments  of  the  Head  of  the 
Government,  to  shield  his  advisers  from  responsibility,  attributing 
to  his  personal  will  the  acts  of  his  ministers,  and  in  a  strain  of 
modest  self-denying  loyalty  lavishing  on  his  Royal  master  the 
praise  of  those  achievements  which  have  exhausted  our  country  ? 
Is  such  a  man  fit  to  be;  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  nations, 
as  the  representative  of  an  English  prince,  or  as  the  servant  of 
a  free  people  ? 

It  would  be  well  were  the  panegyrics  lavished  by  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand and  others  on  the  English  Constitution,  to  lead  our 
countrymen  to  gain  more  intelligent  notions  respecting  its  prin- 
ciples and  characteristic  excellences.  The  instance  alluded  to 
is  not  the  only  one  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  daringly  violated.  Doctrines  which  had  slumbered  in 
the  graves  of  the  Stuarts,  have  obtained  a  vampire  resurrection, 
and  walk  at  large  in  the  face  of  day.  Vve  too  have  our 
Royalists,  but  they  are  men  attached  not  to  the  person  but  to 
the  power  of  the  King,  who  '  hesitate  to  oppose  any  thing  that 
'  is  produced  to  them'  by  the  Minister.  According  to  their 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  the 
King  only  that  can  do  no  wrong,  but  the  Administration.  They 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  attacking  the  Minister  behind  the 
shield  of  Prerogative.  In  the  fanaticism  of  their  loyalty,  they 
call  in  Scripture  as  the  expositor  of  the  Constitution,  and  would 
fain  have  us  believe  that  to  "  Honour  the  King,"  to  "  render  unto 
u  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  to  pay  "  tribute  to 
"  whom  tribute  is  due,"  imply  that  we  should  implicitly  submit 
to  all  the  aggressions  of  the  Crown,  support  a  corrupt  Admi- 
nistration, applaud  the  war,  and  cheerfully  bear  the  income-tax : 
that  is,  in  plain  words,  political  liberty  is  discountenanced  by 
Christianity  as  incompatible  with  civil  obedience,  and  the 
English  Constitution  which  expressly  recognises  the  doctrine 
of  resistance,  '  that  ultimate  resource,'  as  De  Lolme  terms  it, 
'  of  an  oppressed  people,9  admits  of  no  other  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  subject,  than  that  which  the  Apostle 
enjoined  on  the  tumultuary  Jews,  on  their  becoming  converts 
to  Christianity  in  the  days  of  Nero.41 

■■   *  *  i    ■■        ■»■■■■  .  i  ■     ■ 

*  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  making  these  remarks, 
we  have  no  persona)  reference.  But  we  shall  take  this  occasion  of 
bestowing  a  very  few  words  more  on  die  Rev.  John  Scott.  Our  aU 
lusion  to  the  venerated  name  of  the  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  has 
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1  is  with  the  Minister,  not  with  the  King :'  with  the  Minister  as 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  Government.  This  responsibility 
implies  that  the  duties  of  Government  have  a  respect  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people,  through  the  medium  of 
their  representatives,  are  warranted  in  calling"  the  Ministry 
to  account  for  the  administration  of  its  delegated  power.  This 
power  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  and  this  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  rest  on  exactly  the  same  basis  :  both  originate 
in  law,  and  both  are  circumscribed  by  law.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  period  when  the  awful  and  much-abused  responsibility 
of  ministers  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  chimera,  or  annulled  out 
of  courtesy,  by  any  men  who  wish  well  to  their  country. 

We  return  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  He  is  fearful  that  his  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  a  Representative  Government,  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  monarch,  according  to  the  notions  of  some  of 
the  Royalists,  to  '  a  mere  idol  which  we  adore,  but  which  has 
6  neither  motion  nor  power.9  To  combat  this  mistake,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  rehearse,  in  a  style  bordering  closely  upon  poetry,  the 


■   m* 


and  inoffensive,  nothing  of  which  they  need  be  afraid.  If  thou  doest 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  a  sivord  in  vain.*9 
He  is  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Chris- 
tians were  not  to  consider  themselves  privileged  above  their  fellow- 
citizens,  as  their  religion  conferred  upon  them  no  civil  immunities, 
but  left  them  subject  to  all  the  ties  and  restraints,  whatever  they 
were,  which  could  be  justly  imposed  by  the  civil  power,  or  any  other 
part  of  mankind 

*  The  limits  of  every  duty  must  be  determined  by  its  reasons,  and 
the  only  ones  assigned  here,  or  that  can  be  assigned  for  submission 
to  civil  authority,  are  its  tendencies  to  do  good ;  wherever  therefore 
this  shall  cease  to  be  the  case,  submission  becomes  absurd,  having 
no  longer  any  rational  view.  But  at  what  time  this  evil  shall  be 
judged  to  have  arrived,  or  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  apply, 
Christianity  does  not  decide,  but  leaves  to  be  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  natural  reason  and  right.  By  one  of  the  strongest  miscon- 
ceptions in  the  world,  when  we  are  taught  that  Christianity  does  not 
bestow  upon  us  any  new  rights,  it  has  been  thought  to  strip  •  us.  of 
our  old ;  which  is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  that 
because  it  did  not  first  furnish  us  with  hands  or  feet,  it  obliges  us  to 
cut  them  off. 

'  Under  every  form  of  government,  that  civil  order  which  affords 
protection  to  property,  and  tranquillity  to  individuals,  must  be 
obeyed ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  oefore  the  revolution  in  France* 
they  who  are  now  its  warmest  admirers,  had  they  lived  there,  would 
have  yielded  a  quiet  submission  to  its  laws,  as  /being  conscious  Ate 
social  compact  can  only  be  considered  as  dissolved,  by  an  expression 
of  the  general  will.' — Christianity  consistent  xmth  a  Love  of  Freedom. 
By  Robert  Hall,  M.  A.  8vo.  1791.  pp.  42— 6. 
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M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  in  a  few  emphatic  words  exposed 
the.  fallacious  notions  of  the  Ultras  of  France.     '  Our  business 


led  tin's  gentleman  actually  to  drag  his  excellent  father  before  the 
public,  for  the  purpose  of  gravely  shaking  his  stick  at  us.  We  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Rev.  T.  Scott's  theological  knowledge,  and 
for  his  piety ;  but  if  his  political  opinions  are  indeed  such  as  this  letter 
would  lead  us  to  imagine,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  aire  in 
our  view  not  more  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution,  than  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture. 

As  Protestant  Dissenters,  we  seldom  feel  disposed  to  concede  a 
point  to  authority,  nor  do  we  wish  to  give  importance  to  our  own 
opinions  by  a  name  ;  but  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the 
Eev.  Robert  Hall,  are  at  once  so  apposite  and  so  judicious,  thut  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  transcribe  them. 

'  That  (passage  of  Scripture)  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid, 
I  by  those  who  condemn  the  exertions  of  Christians  in  the  cause  of 
freedom, )  is  found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans : 
u  Let  every  soul  be  subject,"  &c.  This  passage,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Filmcr  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  strong 
hold  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  will 
admit  of  an  easy  solution,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  professors,  during  the  period  it  was 
written.  The  extraordinary  privileges  and  dignity  conferred  by  the 
Gospel  on  believers,  must  have  affected  the  minds  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, just  emerging  from  the  shades  of  ignorance,  and  awakened  to 
new  hopes,  with  singular  force.  Feeling  an  elevation  to  which  they 
were  strangers  before,  and  looking  down  upon  the  world  around 
them,  as  the  vassals  of  sin  and  Satan,  they  might  be  easily  tempted  to 
imagine  the  restraint  of  laws  could  not  extend  to  persons  so  highly 
privileged,  and  that  it  was  ignominious  in  the  free  men  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  idolatrous  rulers.  Natural  to  their 
situation  as  these  sentiments  might  be,  none  could  be  conceived  of 
more  detrimental  to  the  credit  and  propagation  of  a  rising  religion, 
or  more  likely  to  draw  down  upon  its  professors  the  whole  weighty  of 
the  Roman  empire,  with  which  they  were  in  no  condition  to  contend, 
In  this  situation,  it  was  proper  for  the  Apostle  to  remind  Christians, 
their  religion  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  princes,  or  diminish 
their  obligation  to  attend  to  those  salutary  regulations,  which  are 
established  for  die  protection  of  innocence,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  That  this  only  was  the  intention  of  the  writer*  may  be 
inferred  from  the  considerations  he  adduces  to  strengthen  his  advice*, 
He  does  not  draw  his  arguments  for  submission  from  any  thing  fttptt* 
liar  to  the  Christian  system,  as  he  must  have  done,  had  he  intended;  tp 
oppose  that  religion  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  but  from  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  civil  restraints.  The  Ruler  is  the  Minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good,  is  the  reason  he  urges  fbr  submission.  Civil 
government,  as  if  he  had  said,  is  a  salutary  institution,  appointed  to" 
restrain  and  punish  outrage  and  injustice,  but  exhibiting  to  the  oqjtett 
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'  is  with  the  Minister,  not  with  the  King :'  with  the  Minister  as 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  Government,  This  responsibility 
implies  that  the  duties  of  Government  have  a  respect  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people,  through  the  medium  of 
their  representatives,  are  warranted  in  calling  the  Ministry 
to  account  for  the  administration  of  its  delegated  power.  This 
power  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  and  this  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  rest  on  exactly  the  same  basis  :  both  originate 
in  law,  and  both  are  circumscribed  by  law.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  period  when  the  awful  and  much-abused  responsibility 
of  ministers  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  chimera,  or  annulled  out 
of  courtesy,  by  any  men  who  wish  well  to  their  country. 

We  return  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  lie  is  fearful  that  his  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  a  Representative  Government,  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  monarch,  according  to  the  notions  of  some  of 
the  Royalists,  to  '  a  mere  idol  which  we  adore,  but  which  has 
'  neither  motion  nor  power.9  To  combat  this  mistake,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  rehearse,  in  a  style  bordering  closely  upon  poetry,  the 


and  inoffensive,  nothing  of  which  they  need  be  afraid.  If  thou  doest 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  a  sxvord  in  vain" 
He  is  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Chris- 
tians were  not  to  consider  themselves  privileged  above  their  fellow- 
citizens,  as  their  religion  conferred  upon  them  no  civil  immunities, 
but  left  them  subject  to  all  the  ties  and  restraints,  whatever  they 
were,  which  could  be  justly  imposed  by  the  civil  power,  or  any  other 
part  of  mankind 

*  The  limits  of  every  duty  must  be  determined  by  its  reasons,  and 
the  only  ones  assigned  here,  or  that  can  be  assigned  for  submission 
to  civil  authority,  are  its  tendencies  to  do  good ;  wherever  therefore 
this  shall  cease  to  be  the  case,  submission  becomes  absurd,  having- 
no  longer  any  rational  view.  But  at  what  time  this  evil  shall  be 
judged  to  have  arrived,  or  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  apply, 
Christianity  does  not  decide,  but  leaves  to  be  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  natural  reason  and  right.  By  one  of  the  strongest  miscon- 
ceptions in  the  world,  when  we  are  taught  that  Christianity  does  not 
bestow  upon  us  any  new  rights,  it  has  been  thought  to  strip  •  us.  of 
our  old ;  which  is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  that 
because  it  did  not  first  furnish  us  with  hands  or  feet,  it  obliges  us  to 
cut  them  off. 

'  Under  every  form  of  government,  that  civil  order  which  affords 
protection  to  property,  and  tranquillity  to  individuals,  must  be 
obeyed ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  before  the  revolution  in  France* 
they  who  are  now  its  warmest  admirers,  had  they  lived  there,  would 
have  yielded  a  quiet  submission  to  its  laws,  as  /being  conscious  die 
social  compact  can  only  be  considered  as  dissolved,  by  an  expression 
of  the  general  will.' — Christianity  consistent  xmth  a  Love  of  Freedom* 
By  Robert  Hall,  M.  A.  8vo.  1791.  pp.  42— 6. 
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glories  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  asserting,  among1  other  strange 
things,  that  l  the  king  in  such  a  monarchy  is  more  absolute 
'  than  any  monarch  of  France  has  been  before  him,  more 
•  master  at  Paris,  than  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles.* 

*  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  manners,  the  laws,  the  ministry,  the 
police,  the  army,  and  the  power  of  peace  and  war ! 

*  He  drops  his  extended  hand — the  whole  machine  stops ; 

*  He  raises  it — all  is  again  in  motion.' 

This  is  a  rather  bold  flight  for  an  Occidental  courtier,  but  it 
will  suit  the  meridian  of  Paris  well  enough.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand could  not  hope  to  please  without  a  little  extravagance. 
Again: 

'  He  is  accountable  only  to  God  and  his  conscience.    He  is  the 
head  "  or  visible  prelate"  of  the  Gallkan  Church.     He  is  the  father  of 
all  private  families,  the  example  of  their  duties,  and  the  fountain  of  their 
education  and  morals* 

Happy,  happy  France,  if  this  be  the  character  of  her  mo* 
narch!  M.  de  Chateaubriand  might  well  address  the  son  of 
such  a  Constitutional  King,  were  he  blessed  with  one,  in  the 
language  of  our  Laureate  : — 

*  Look  to  thy  sire,  and  in  his  steady  way 

•  Learn  thou  to  tread.' 

But  if  At.  de  Chateaubriand  means  that  the  kingly  office  in- 
cludes the  moral  characteristics  with  which  he  invests  the  image 
of  royalty,  he  is  chargeable  with  great  absurdity.  There  is  no 
people,  perhaps,  by  whom  the  private  virtues  of  a  monarch  are 
so  affectionately  and  reverently  appreciated,  as  by  the  English. 
Their  loyalty  to  one  who  should  exhibit,  in  any  exemplary  de- 
gree, the  Christian  character,  would  be  almost  unbounded.  It 
would  be  of  a  nature  far  su|xrior  to  the  blind  homage  paid  to 
grandeur  and  power  ;  it  would  partake  of  filial  veneration  ;  it 
would  lead  them  to  overlook  or  to  forget  a  hundred  political 
errors.  And  if  the  honours  of  age  were  superadded  to  the 
claims  of  character  and  the  titles  of  royalty,  and  still  more  if 
the  person  of  the  aged  monarch  was  rendered  sacred  by  suf- 
ferings, the  feelings  with  which  he  would  be  regarded,  would  be 
something  more  than  loyalty,  or  at  least  such  loyalty  -  as  the 
object  of  a  Frenchman's  idolatry  never  awakened  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  most  devoted  parasites.  But  although  the  private  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  is  in  a  moral  respect  of  so  vast  impor- 
tance, it  is  in  a  political  respect  not  subject  to  the  public  009* 
nisance,  and  it  has  therefore  no  influence  on  the  loyalty  oft  the 
nation.  In  this  sense,  the  Prince  is  accountable  only  to  God 
and  his  conscience ;  an  immunity,  if  immunity  it  may  betermed, 
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which  is  not  however  the  exclusive  prerogative  o(  royalty.  It 
applies  to  his  ministers  also,  considered  in  their  private  capa* 
city,  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  So  far  from  announcing  a  pri- 
vilege, the  words  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  simply  convey  a  mo- 
mentous and  fearful  truth — While  the  minister  is  accountable 
to  the  people,  the  monarch  is  accountable  to  God. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand proceeds  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  conferring 
higher  privileges,  honours,  and  fortune,  on  the  Chamber  op 
Peers.  He  deprecates  the , rpndering  of  all  the  peerages  he- 
reditary ;  but  insists  on  the  expediency  of  re-establishing  the 
right  of  entailing  property  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  and 
of  increasing  the  natural  force  and  importance  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  he  considers  as  the  barrier  and  safeguard  of  the 
throne,  and  as  a  necessary  balance  to  the  democratic  importance 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  subject  of  hereditary 
peerage,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Bishop  of  Blois,  which  of  course  are  dictated  by 
a  rather  opposite  view  of  the  question  :— 

6  Personal  merit  constitutes  the  only  true  nobility  :  every- 
c  one,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  a  French  poet,  is  the  son  of 
'  his  own  actions.  In  spite  of  the  murmurings  of  a  ticklish 
'  vanity,  those  prejudices  which  relate  to  an  hereditary  nobility 
1  will  perhaps  one  day  be  swept  away,  as  so  many  others  have 
'  been,  and  will  no  longer  exist  but  in  the  history  of  human 
c  aberrations.  "  The  merit  which  is  derived  from  parchments, 
'  has,  no  less  than  that  which  lies  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
'  undergone  long  since  its  trial  at  the  tribunal  of  religion  and 
'  of  philosophy,  and  these  by  anticipation  appreciate  the  estab- 
'  lishment,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  an  hereditary  nobility, 
'  an  hereditary  peerage. 

'  Would  the  constitutional  equilibrium  be  deranged,  if  the 
'  nomination  of  senators  was  not  vested  exclusively  in  the 
'  king,  and  if  it  required  the  concurrence  of  the  three  autho- 
6  rities  which  compose  the  legislative  power  ?  In  the  latter 
'  case,  the  individual  elected  would  be  the  man  of  the  nation, 
'  (rhoinme  de  la  nation) ;  but  now,  a  senator  will  hence- 
'  forth  be  only  Vhomme  dumonarque,  and  instead  of  being  the 
'  representative  of  the  people,  he  will  represent,  to  use  the 
'  expression  of  a  learned  English  writer,  only  himself  and  his 
'  family.  Hereditary  succession,  moreover,  closes  one  door 
'  on  superior  merit,  while  it  opens  it  to  an  individual  invested 
'  with  a  title  which  neither  confers  nor  even  implies  any  merit ; 
'  to  a  youth  who  may  be  either  a  wise  man  or  a  blockhead,  an 
'  honest  man  or  a  scoundrel,  till  the  secret  be  discovered  of  ren* 
6  dering  talents  and  virtue  likewise  hereditary.' — De  la  Con$H^ 
*  tution  Fran$ai8t,  de  VAn,  1814.  page  18.  •-.    « 
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With  regard  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  de  Cbateao- 
briand  complains  that  it  is  de6cient  in  the  precise  knowledge  of 
its  own  powers,  inasmuch  as  the  responsibility  of  ministers  is  still 
indefinite.  He  justly  remarks,  that  if  the  ministers  are  con- 
sidered as  accountable  to  the  King  only,  they  may  ruin  the 
country  at  their  ease,  and  the  Chamber,  become  their  slaves, 
will  fall  into  disgrace.  They  should  be  masters  of  the 
Chambers  in  fact,  by  being  identified  with  the  majority,  but 
their  servants  in  form.  But- the  question  is,  Will  a  represen- 
tative Government  be  suited  to  the  feelings  of  France,  and  be 
supported  by  public  opinion  ?  M.  dc  Chateaubriand's  reply  is, 
*  We  have  the  Charter  :  let  us  give  it  at  least  a  fair  trial.* 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  his  next  topic,  and  on  this  he 
acquits  himself  with  mauly  explicitness,  and  displays  very 
correct  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Government. 

€  Without  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  there  can  be  no  representative 
Government. 

*  A  representative  Government  is  founded  on  and  enlightened  by 
public  opinion ;  the  Chambers  cannot  be  aware  of  that  opinion  if  the 
opinion  has  no  organ. 

*  In  a  representative  Government  there  are  two  tribunals-— the 
Chambers,  where  the  interests  of  the  people  are  debated ;  the  public, 
in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Chambers  is  discussed. 

'  In  the  differences  which  may  arise  between  the  Ministers  and  the 
Chambers,  how  is  the  public  to  know  the  truth  if  the  journals  are 
under  the  restraint  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  an  interested  party 
in  the  dispute  ?  How  shall  the  Ministers  and  the  Chambers  ascertain 
the  public  opinion,  if  the  Press,  the  tongue  of  the  people,  be  not 
free  ?'    p.  39. 

'  A  constitutional  Monarchy  the  powers  of  the  monarch  and  of 
the  Legislature  must  be  consistent  and  balanced.  But  if  you  throw 
the  Press  into  the  scale  of  the  Ministers,  and  permit  them  to  employ 
it  exclusively  in  their  own  favour,  they  will  soon  turn  the  public 
opinion  against  the  Chambers :  the  balance  is  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  in  danger.9     p.  40. 

» 

The  following  remarks  deserve  particular  attention. 

'  "  The  freedom  of  the  press  will  harass  and  distract  the  Adminis- 
tration: every  body  will  write,  every  body  will  advise ;  and  between 
praise,  and  projects,  and  libels,  there  will  be  no  means  of  carrying 
on  the  Government. " 

'All  this  is  mighty  plausible:  but  Ministers  sincerely  constitu- 
tional can  never  wish  us  to  risk  the  state,  in  order  to  spare  their 
Jtetings — such  men  will  not  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  their  stations  and 
their  nature,  to  the  smarts  or  itchings  of  a  miserable  vanity—they 
will  not  disgrace  a  free  Monarchy  with  the  punctilious  jealousies  tad 
paltry  despotism  of  an  aristocracy.  "  In  Aristocracies,"  says  Mod* 
tesquieu,  "  the  magistrates  are  little  princes,  not  high  enough  to 
"  look  down  upon  libels \  a  shaft  aimed  at  a  monarch  on  the  elevatja>n 
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c<  of  his  throne,  fall*  short  of  him,  bat  a  poor  little  aristocratic 
"  lord  it  pierces  through  and  through." 

4  I  beg  Ministers  to  recollect  that  they  are  not  little  aristocratic 
lords ;  they  are  the  constitutional  servants  of  a  constitutional  King. 
An  able  Minister  does  not  disregard,  but  he  does  not  fear,  the 
freedom  of  the  press — it  attacks  him,  but  he  survives. 

*  To  be  sure,  Ministers  will  have  some  journals  against  them— 
well :  others  will  be  for  them — they  will  be  attacked,  they  will  be 
defended,  like  their  brethren  in  London. 

'  Is  the  British  Ministry  disturbed  by  the  jokes  of  the  opposition, 
or  the  abuse  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  What  has  not  been  said, 
what  not  written,  against  Mr.  Pitt  ?  was  his  power  diminished  by  it, 
and  is  his  glory  eclipsed  ? 

'  One  thing  I  must  concede:  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  would 
render  it  necessary  that  Ministers  should  be  men  of  talents  and  cha- 
racter, that  they  should  be  able  to  get  the  majority  of  the  Chambers 
and  the  public  on  their  side.  Good  writers  will  not  then  be  wanting 
in  their  interests :  and  the  journals,  well  written  and  widely  circu- 
lated, will  give  them  an  honest  support.  They  will  be  ten  times  as 
strong  as  they  now  are,  for  they  will  gather  the  public  sentiment 
about  them.  When  they  no  longer  oppose  themselves  to  the  current 
of  opinion,  and  stand  up  like  exceptions  to  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
they  may  smile  at  the  petty  reproaches  which  journalists  may  cast 
upon  them. 

'  I  also  beg  to  observe  that  Governments  are  not  constituted  for  the 
exclusive  use  or  profit  of  Ministers — There  are  others  also,  who  have  some 
little  interest  in  them.  If  our  Ministers  dislike  the  annoyance  which 
the  freedom  of  the  press  may  produce,  they  should  go  live  else- 
where ;  a  free  government  can  never  please  them,  for  without  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  there  can  be  no  constitutional  freedom. 

'  A  final  and  not  unimportant  consideration  for  Ministers  is,  that  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  relieves  them  from  an  irksome  responsibility  to 
foreign  powers.  They  would  be  no  longer  pestered  with  those  diplo- 
matic notes  which  the  negligence  of  a  censor,  or  the  ignorance  of 
editors,  now  bring  down  upon  them;  and  being  no  longer  obliged  to 
give  way  to  such  representations,  they  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  and  the  nation/  pp.  48—50* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  French  Press,  though 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Minister,  has  long  teemed 
with  the  most  inflammatory  tirades  againt  the  usurpation  and 
ambition  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  police  that  seized  two 
editions  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  present  work,  connives  at 
the  effusions  of  atrabilious  jealousy  against  this  country. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
Ministry,  as  subsisting  under  a  representative  monarchy,  whk}h, 
he  conceives,  '  must  and  ought  to  be  changed  till  the  fit  men 
(  are  found— till  the  Chambers  and  the  public  shall  have 
4  forced  men  of  talents  intq  eminence  mid  power.9  What 
would  our  government-men  say  to  assertions  so. bold  as  this/ if 
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they  had  come  from  an  English  Constitutionalist  ?  What  would 
our  most  Christian  politicians  say  to  such  doctrine  as  he  after- 
ward? maintains — '  that  under  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
public  opinion  is  the  legitimate  source  and  principle  of  an 
'  Administration — principium  etfonu ;  and  that  consequently, 
'  Ministers  should  spring  as  it  were,  out  of  the  majority  of  the 
c  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  popular 
'  feeling?'  Possibly  these  are  the  sentiments  for  the  assertion 
of.  which  the  name  of  De  Chateaubriand  is  erased  from  the  list 
of  Privy  Counsellors ;  and  we  question  whether  he  would  not 
have  run  a  similar  hazard,  had  he  been  a  Right  Honourable 
member  of  a  different  Privy  Council. 

'  As  there  are  men,'  our  Author  proceeds  to  remark,  *  who  cannot 
be  Ministers  under  a  legitimate  Monarchy,  so  there  are  ministers 
who  ought  not  to  exist  under  a  Constitutional  Government.  Need  I 
designate  the  Minister  of  General  Police.9 

Of  this  frigbful  and  enormous  system  of  internal  despotism* 
this  imperium  in  imperio,  the  Author  speaks  with  just  indig- 
nation, and  shews  that  it  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  at  once 
useless  and  dangerous. 

*  The  general  Police  is  in  fact  a  political  Police,  a  party  engine,—- 
its  chief  tendency  is  to  stifle  the  public  opinion,  if  it  cannot  dttguise 
it— to  stab,  in  short,  the  constitution  to  the  heart.  Unknown  under 
the  old  regime — incompatible  with  the  new — it  is  a  monster  born  of 
anarchy  and  despotism,  and  bred  in  the  filth  of  the  revolution.* ' 

*  What  is  a  good  Police  ?  A  good  Police  is  that  which  bribes  the 
servant  to  accuse  his  master ;  winch  seduces  the  son  to  betray  his 
father ;  which  lays  snares  for  friendship,  and  man-traps  for  innocence;. 

'  A  good  Minister  of  Police  will  persecute  if  he  cannot  corrupt 
fidelity,  lest  it  should  reveal  the  turpitude  of  die  offers  which  it  has 
resisted.  To  reward  crime,  to  eutrap  innocence— this  is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  Police  1 

'  The  master  of  this  formidable  engine  is  the  more  terrible, 
because  his  power  mixes  itself  with  all  the  other  departments:  in 
fact,  he  is  the  }>rime9  if  not  the  sole.  Minister.  Nay,  He  may  be  said 
to  be  King,  who  commands  the  whole  gendarmerie  of  France,  and 
annually  levies,  without  check  or  account  to  the  people,  seven  or 
eight  millions  (from  850,000  to  400,0001.  sterling). 

*  Thus  whatever  escapes  the  snares  of  the  Police  may  be  bongft 
by  its  gold,  and  secured  by  its  pensions.  If  it  should  meditate 
treason;  but  if  its  preparations  be  as  yet  incomplete;  if  it 'fear  a 
premature  discovery ;— to  dissipate  suspicion,  to  give  an  earnest  df 
its  frightful  fidelity — it  invents  a  conspiracy,  and  sacrifices^  to  its 
credit  and  its  treason,  some  wretches,  under  whose  feet  it  has  itsdf 
dug  the  pit-fall.'    p.  76. 

From  the  discussion  of  these  elementary  principles  of  {he 
Government,  our  Author  proceeds  to  examine  the  false  sysjtaBg 
upon  which,  as  be  conceives,  the  three  administrations  siieces- 
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sively  established  in  France  have  alike  proceeded.  The  sketch 
which  he  gives  of  their  history,  though  it  should  be  received 
with  caution,  is  probably  as  impartial  as  could  be  expected  from 
an  anti-ministerialist,  and  supplies  us  with  much  interesting 
information. 

'  When  in  1814  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (M.  de  Talleyrand) 
set  out  for  Vienna,  he  left  behind  him  a  very  well-bred  ana  even 
pleasant  cabinet,  but  totally  unfit  for  business;  and  bringing  to  it 
that  sort  of  pettishness  which  one  feels  at  finding  his  reputation 
slipping  from  under  him.9 

This  cabinet,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  remarks,  consisted  for 
the  most  part,  of  upright  men,  and  consistent  royalists ;  bnt 
they  were  weak  from  internal  division,  suspicious  from  the 
feeling  of  incapacity,  yet  without  the  foresight  that  would  have 
enabled  them  to  avert  real  danger:  terrified  at  their  respon- 
sibility, and  soured  by  opposition,  they  pronounced  their  own 
sentence  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Revolutionists,  and 
were  at  length  '  overthrown  by  a  storm  which  they  might  have 
1  prevented.' 

Talleyrand,  '  the  prime  minister  of  the  first  Cabinet,  was 
'  placed,  by  common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  second ;'  but 
the  trammels  in  which  his  unfortunate  coalition  with  Fouch& 
placed  him,  prevented  his  following  that  honourable  course  of 
policy,  to  which,  according  to  our  Author,  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined by  exalted  birth  and  extraordinary  talents.  Of  this  cele- 
brated personage  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  respect,  attributing 
to  Fouche  the  intrigues,  the  false  alarms,  and  the  revolutionary 
plans,  of  the  second  Cabinet.  The  coalition  of  opposite  parties, 
which  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  republican  minister,  he  re- 
presents as  u  most  extraordinary  mania,  arising  partly  from 
panic,  partly  from  '  the  delusion  of  gratitude'  to  a  man  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  '  The  Prime  Minister,'  he  says, 
'  escaped  from  the  torrent  which  had  at  first  carried  him  away 
'  with  so  many  others — was  glad  to  return  to  juster  principles, 
'  and  to  a  system  sincerely  royal  and  constitutional.' 

1  The  acts  of  so  discordant  an  administration .  could  not-  but  be 
contradictory :  some  of  them  are  excellent,  others  deplorable,  and 
which  will  entail  on  our  institutions  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
Candour  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  if  the  present  cabinet  has  been 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  the  greater  part  of  those  difr 
ficulties  they  inherit  from  their  predecessors. 

'  A  single  example  will  suffice  to  show  how  egregiously  the  ae» 
cond  Ministry  could  be  mistaken  in  the  most  important  points* 

'  The  moment  the  reins  of  government  were  confided  to  it,  ft 
ought  to  haye  lost  no  time  in  bringing  to  justice  all  great  crimiijakr, 
—in  exiling  those  who  might  be  thought  to  deserve  banishmenfc-r 
and  in  publishing  nfull  and  entire  amnesty  to  ali,  the  rest:  the 
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fuilty  would  then  have  been  punished,  and  the  weak  would  ban* 
een  forgiven. 

'  But,  instead  of  this  obvious  measure,  they  permitted  punishment 
and  fear  to  hover  over  France.  Called  upon,  too  late,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  offences,  the  Chambers  have  been  forced  to  open 
wounds  and  renew  discussions  to  exasperate  passions,  and  awoken 
recollections.  Prosecutions  and  sentences — at  once  partial  arid  un- 
limited— are  going  on  even  at  the  moment  I  write ;  and  as  we  have 
seen  one  person  convicted  for  the  same-  precise  offence  of  which 
others  have  been  acquitted,  this  rigour  and  this  indulgence  have  the 
appearance  of  mutually  reproaching  each  other  with  injustice* 

'  Dissatisfaction  went  on  increasing:  the  Ministers,  disunited, 
began  to  look  for  help  in  the  conflicting  opinions  of  parties*' 
pp.  109—110. 

At  length,  before  the  Session  commenced,  '  the  very  shadow 
'  of  the  Chambers  sufficed/  according  to  our  Author's  repre- 
sentation, '  to  dissipate  a  ministry  which  trembled  by  antici- 
'  pation  at  their  voice,  and  dared  not  meet  them.9  The  mi- 
nisters were  dismissed.  Rut  surely  whatever  influence  their 
own  imprudence  and  errors  had  in  accelerating  their  fall,  there 
must  have  been  reasons  for  their  actual  dismission,  of  which 
M.   de  Chateaubriand  either  is  ignorant  or  affects  ignorance: 

*  shadows'  do  not  displace  a  Ministry. 

The  laws  proposed   by  the   third  Cabinet  '  were  great  and 

*  useful  public  measures/  and  '  they  were  all  adopted  by  the 
'  Chamber,  though  with  considerable  amendments:*  but  this 
Ministry  also  commuted,  according  to  our  Author,  the  error  of 
not  following  the  Constitutional  course,  and  acting  with  the 
majority.  The  Chamber,  accordingly,  '  which  should  have 
'  been  a  meeting  of  friends,  became  a  field  of  battle.' 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  '  that  system  of  errors,'  to  which  the  Author  attributes  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  monarchy,  and  from  which  he  anticipates 
the  most  mischievous  consequences ;  a  system  deliberately 
pursued,  by  some,  from  secret  designs  of  revolutionary  projects, 
adhered  to  by  other  Statesmen,  from  iguorance,  from  party 
spirit,  or  from  obstinacy  and  ill-humour ;  which  has,  like  all 
other  human  opinions,  its  knaves  and  its  dupes,  but  the  ten- 
dency of  which,  from  what  motives  soever  it  is  adopted,  is  to 
drag  the  country  to  an  abyss, — to  strand  and  wreck  the  legi- 
timate Monarchy.  Such  is  the  representation  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, who,  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  his  Work,  discovers 
more  distinctly  that  its  leading  object  is  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  the  Royalists  of  France  against  those  who  think  that 
'  France  ought  to  be  governed  on  the  principle  of  rowoh) 
c  tlonary  interest*,' 

*  Follow  this  system,  as  a  clue,  and  it  will  lead  y«m  thnoagh  a^ 
the  recesses  and  intricacies  of  the  Cabinet.    You  will  see  at  ease 
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the  reason  of  what  before  appeared  inconceivable,  and  you  will  have 
the  secret  of  the  whole  ministerial  riddle.' 

The  men  who  have  adopted  this  principle  of  government, 
are  not  themselves  revolutionists,  but  they  are  actuated,  our 
Author  affirms,  by  the  mistaken  persuasion,  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  is.  They  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
are  no  royalists  in  France,  that  *  the  Deputies  do  not  repre- 
'  sent  the  public  opinion,9  that  '  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
'  is  not  the  organ  of  the  nation/  and  that  €  the  royalists 
'  are  incapable:'  suppositions  contrary  to  fact,  and  supported 
by  calumny. 

Here  wc  plunge  at  once  into  the  midst  of  French  politics 
and  ministerial  intrigue ;  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  clew, 
though  it  may  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  measures  of  the' 
present  government,  affords  us  no  assistance,  either  in  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  upon  which  it  proceeds,  or  in  judging  of  the  ge- 
neral expediency  of  their  line  of  policy.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
represents  his  opponents  as  under  delusion  with  regard  to  the 
real  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
the  nation,  and  as  supporting  their  error  by  falsehood.  He 
deals  pretty  largely  in  assertion  and  denial:  but  as  to  the 
promised  proofs  of  his  allegations,  we  have  very  little  in  the 
shape  of  evidence,  and  that  little  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  undoubtedly  very  credible,  that  the  Ministry  of  a  nation 
should  be  under  delusion  and  mistake  as  to  the  real  state  of 
public  feeling.  *  They  collect  the  general  opinion,9  as  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  remarks,  '  through  very  narrow  and  contracted 
c  channels.'  Indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  they  manufacture 
opinion,  '  as  an  organ  grinder  makes  music  by  the  machine 
'  which  lie  works,'  and  they  deceive  themselves  with  the  echo 
of  their  own  voice.  Ministers  are  sometimes  the  last  persons 
to  hear,  or  at  least  to  give  credit  to,  the  most  notorious  facts 
relative  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  people.  Lord  Castle* 
rcagh  thought  that  this  country  was  in  a  most  prosperous  and 
flourishing  condition,  and  that  the  low-bred  murmurs  of  the 
people  proceeded  from  merely  an  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation,  long  after  every  other  individual  in  the  nation,  from 
the  landed  proprietor  down  to  the  tax  gatherer,  was  feelingly 
aware  of  the  sad  reverse.  And  the  flagrant  pertinacity  of  our 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  Income  tax,  displayed  this  igno- 
rance in  the  clearest  light.  We  are  seldom  eager  to  learn  what 
we  dread  to  hear  and  wish  to  disbelieve. 

The  voice  of  the  nation  may  make  itself  heard  through  its 
representatives ;  but  every  one  knows  that  the  character  of  a 
Parliamentary  majority  does  Hot  always  correspond  with  the 
public  feeling.  The  process  by  which  popular  opinion  commu- 
nicates itself  in  the  shape  of  influence  to  its  legislative  organ 
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whilst  they  pretend  to  idolize  the  monarch,  declaim  nit  the  Mn| 

of  his  blooa, — would  plant  the  lily  in  a  desert,  ana  would  tea 
all  the  shoots  which  surround  the  royal  stem.*  p.  178. 

Have  we  then  at  length  found  out  the  *  secret  of  the 
'  terial  riddle  ?'    And  is  this  the  lame  and  impotent  cow 
to  which  the  clew  conducts  us  ?  The  Ministers,  *  under  fkj 
'  tection  of  the  bayonets  of  Europe,  under  the  inili 
4  foreign  envoys,9  have  succeeded  in  countermining1  the  i 
of  the  Angouieme  faction.     Is  this  what  hns  roused  the 
nation  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  the  people  of  Fraxt1] 
Who  arc  the  Princes  of  the  blood  whose  cause  he  wouMaifr 
cate  ?  A  priest-ridden  bigot  and  a  libertine,  whom   all  Fna] 
and  all  Europe  despise !  And  to  create  a  feeling1  in  their  faw 
he.  would  insinuate  that  foreigners   wish    to    dictate  ti  fc| 
Chambers.     Hear  this  staunch  old  Royalist. 

'  Which  is  most  a  Frenchman,  you  who  talk  to  me  offerdg* 
when  we  are  discussing  the  laws  of  ray  country*  or  I  who  admsi 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  words  which  I  now  repeat:  "Itai 
"  French  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins,  which  excites,  no  doak,fc 
"  impatience  I  feel,  when,  in  order  to  influence  my  vote,  I  amtfUij 
"  authorities  which  arc  not  those  of  my  country  ;  I  cannot  bevfc 
"  reign  dictation,  and  if  Europe  should  insist  on  forcing  evtafc  | 
"  Charter  upon  me,  I  would  go  and  live  at  Constantinople."  *  pi  SI 

We  know  not  to  what  foreign -dictation  our  patriot  aQafe 
but  from  the  malignant  abuse  with  which  the  Ministerial  p»  | 
ters  are  permitted  to  insult  this  country,  and  from  the  partHiq 
which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  discovers  for  the  English  eooftT^ 
tion,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  our  own  Government  is  n 
cent  of  any  such  interference ;  the  more  so,  as  the  measure! 
sorted  to  by  the  French  Ministers,  have  been  highly  aifaitHVi 
weak,  and  intemperate.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ought  to  km 
good  ground  for  insinuations  of  so  invidious  and  even  inflam- 
matory a  nature. 

But  there  must  he  some  reasons  still  behind,  which  attach  as 
Author  and  other  well-meaning  men,  to  the  Ultra  Royalist  fac- 
tion, and  by  which  all  this  zeal  for  the  Charter,  this  jealousy  of 
foreign  influence,  and  this  devotion  to  the  legitimate  dynasty, 
would  be  at  once  explained.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  ike 
principal  source  of  contention  between  the  Ministry  and  ike 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was,  the  '  unalienated  property  of  thi 
'  Church.'*  It  was  upon  this  subject  the  Deputies  displayed 
that  firmness  which  provoked  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambet 

*  By  banishing  the  Regicides,  and  suspending  the  male  of  m- 

*  tional  domains,'  our  Author  affirms,  *  it  has  stopped  the 
course  of  the  Revolution.'     '  Can  it  ever  be  forgiven  ?T 


1  The  system  of  Revolutionary  interest*  ia  every  where 
+  compatible  with  Religion.' 
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'  At  first  they  (the  party)  endeavoured  to  excite  a  civil  war  in  the 
south,  with  a  view  of  throwing  the  odium  on  the  Catholics.  All  the 
Laws  proposed  by  the  Chambers  have  been  rendered  abortive  :  not 
one  ot  their  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  religion  has  risen  from  the 
grave  of  the  Minister's  portfolio,  to  which  they  were  consigned. 
This  gives  a  double  advantage  to  the  Revolutionary  interests  ; — the 
apostate  continues  to  receive  his  pension,  while  the  parish  priest -^fe 
dying  of  hunger. 

'  Thus  almost  nothing  has  been  done  since  the  restoration  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church  to  heal  its  wounds,  or  alleviate  its  degrada- 
tion :  and  yet  what  does  not  our  country  owe  to  the  Catholic  religion  P 
—p.  196,  197. 

We  have  no  room  for  reflections ;  we  must  confine  our  at- 
tention to  facts.  No  doubt,  France  owes  much  to  the  Catholic 
religion  : — the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  for  instance,  and  not 
less  the  triumph  of  Atheism  and  all  its  consequent  horrors  at 
the  Revolution.  But  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  cause  of  the 
priesthood  is  the  real  object  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  anxiety ; 
and  were  we  to  surmise  that  this  is  the  real  characteristic  of  the 
Ultra  party,  and  that  the  return  of  the  Royalist  majority  in  the 
last  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  effected  by  the  secret  influence  of 
the  priesthood  we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  far  from  the  solution 
of  the  enigma.  What  other  influence,  we  would  ask,  could  have 
effected  the  simultaneous  election,  in  nearly  all  the  departments 
of  the  kingdom,  of  men  attached  to  the  Bourbons,  yet  hostile  to 
a  royalist  administration  ? 

This  article  has  already  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  we 
had  assigned  to  it ;  but  the  following  extracts  are  so  remarkable 
for  that  sentimental  sophistry  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
zealot,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  so  clear  an  insight  into  the 
views  and  political  principles  of  the  Author,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  transcribe  them,  as  specimens  of  that  '  admirable 
1  eloquence  and  unanswerable  force  of  reasoning'  in  favour 
of  *  a  church  establishment,'  which  a  certain  contemporary 
Journal  describes  as  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  work*. 

'  All  the  propositions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  relative  to  the 
Clergy,  were  not  only  just  and  moral,  but  were  eminently  politic. 
Superficial  minds  did  not  see  this  ;  but  what  do  they  see  ? 

(  Are  you  desirous  that  our  new  institutions  be  loved  and  res* 
pected  ?  teach  the  Clergy  sincerely  to  love  and  respect  these  institu- 
tions.— Let  them  accompany  the  King  to  the  ancient  altar  of  Clovis: 
let  them  be  together  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil— let  there  be  as  it 
were  a  joint  coronation,  and  their  reign  will  begin ;  till  then,  if  I  dare 
so  express  myself,  the  Charter  will  want  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude ;  the  liberty  which  is  not  derived  from  heaven  will  seem 
the  work  of  the  Revolution ;  and  we  shall  never  learn  to  love  the 

*  See  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xxx.  p.  437, 
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child  of  our  crimes  and  our  misfortune*.  What  could  we  hope  from 
a  Charter  which  should  be  thought  endangered  by  the  mention  of 
God  and  hit  servants? — from  a  liberty  whose  natural  allies  shooldhe 
impiety,  immorality,  and  injustice? 

«  But  in  order  to  attach  the  Clergy  to  your  government,  remove 
the  proscription  under  which  the  government  oppresses  it— he  who 
distributes  the  bread  of  life,  should  be  able  to  give  alms,  and  not  re- 
duced to  ask  them  :  associate  him  to  the  state,  and  let  not  the  minis* 
ter  of  God  be  a  stranger  among  men. 

<  Thus,  permit  the  Church  to  acquire  property :  restore  to  it  the 
portion  of  its  land  which  has  not  yet  been  sold. — It  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  England,  that  the  existence  of  an  endowed  Clergy  is  not. 
incompatible  with  that  of  a  constitutional  Government.  To  say  that 
if  the  Church  shall  possess  landed  property,  the  Clergy  would  become 
a  political  body  in  France,  is  a  chimera  which  the  enemies  of  religion 
advance  without  believing.  They  know  perfectly  well  how  com- 
pletely our  manners  and  our  ideas  are  now  opposed  to  all  invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Clergy. — There  are  persons— quite  as  sincere  as  the 
others— who  are  afraid  of  the  Court  of  Rome! — "  Those  who,  now- 
u  a-days,  cry  Popery  /"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  would  have  cried  Fire ! 
,  "  at  the  deluge."    p.  224*  225. 

'  The  Peerage  should  be  attached  to  the  Sees  of  all  the  Arch- 
bishoprics :  let  there  be  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  bench'of  Bishops, 
as  exists  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  I  do  not  see  even  what 
should  prevent  a  Clergyman  from  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Charter  does  not  forbid  it,  if  he  be  a 
landed  proprietor — it  would  neither  offend  our  manners  nor  our  re* 
collections ;  for  the  Clergy  formerly  constituted  the  first  order  of  our 
States  General,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  them  speak 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  political  assemblies.'  p.  228. 

'  "  But  will  not  the  spirit  of  the  Clergy  be  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
4<  of  the  Constitutional  Government?" 

'  When,  I  ask  in  return,  was  the  Christian  Religion  the  enemy  of 
liberty,  or  of  the  laws  ?  Has  not  the  Gospel  been  preached  on  all  the 
earth  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  its  divine  and  miraculous  characteristics,  that 
it  applies  itself  to  all  the  forms  of  society  ? 

*  In  the  middle  ages,  Italy  was  covered  with  Republics,  and  Italy 
was  then  Catholic,  as  it  is  now.  Do  not  the  three  Swiss  Cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalde,  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
have  not  four  centuries  elapsed  since  they  set  to  Europe,  then  bar- 
barous, the  example  of  freedom  ?  In  England,  a  rich  and  powerful 
Clergy  is  the  most  assured  support  of  the  Throne,  as  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  the  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  that  admirable 
Constitution. 

'  In  fine,  if  you  leave,  as  has  been  done  hitherto,  the  Clergy  wholly 
•  disregarded,  you  will  necessarily  render  them  hostile,  or  at  least  in- 
different :  a  large  part  of  public  opinion  will  follow  them  and-  quit 
you. — The  Clergy,  poor  and  wretched,  as  you  will  have  left  them, 
will  be,  in  spite  of  you,  a  wheel  within  the  wheel  of  the  state— They 
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will  more  strongly  remember  the  rank  they  once  enjoyed,  while  you1 
keep  them  aloof,  than  when  you  shall  have  admitted  them  to  all  thai! 
you  can  now  impart  If  they  complain  then,  it  would  be  without  jus- 
tice, for  they  must  of  course  reel  the  modifications  that  have  been  etr 
perienced  by  the  other  orders  of  the  State.'  p.  229, 230. 

Thf  se  threats  are  not  wholly  unmeaning :  bear  witness.  La 
Vendee ! 

It  is,  after  all,  a  novel  circumstance  in  the  history  of  nation"*,1 
that  the  Priest  and  the  Noble  should  be  the  party  in  the  StSate  to' 
advocate  Constitutional  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  andf 
the  Charter.  Would  it  not  be  deplorable  that  they  should  lose 
their  present  sense  of  the  value  of  liberty,  in  the  exultation  of 
power  ?  In  their  present  circumstances,  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  moral  inducements  which  may  give  a  beneficial  direction 
to  their  exertions ;  and  they  contribute  to  form  that  element  of 
moral  resistance  so  essential  to  the  consolidation  and  security  of 
those  Constitutional  rights  which  are  the  basis  of  political  liberty. 
But  should  the  Ultra  Royalists,  through  the  violence  and  in- 
competency of  their  political  opponents,  succeed  at  length  in 
carrying  their  point,  and  should  the  Princes  of  the  blood  be 
permitted  '  to  take  part  in  the  Government,9  though  de  Cha- 
teaubriand himself  were  the  Prime  Minister,  and  '  the  King,  the 
6  Charter,  and  Honest  Men,'  were  his  motto,  even  then  we  should, 
tremble  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the  prospect,  in  regard 
to  the  propagation  of  pure  and  vital  Christianity,  would  be 
gloomy  indeed.  M.  Oregtoire,  in  the  pamphlet  already  alluded 
to,  cites  the  following  couplet  from  a  French  poet, 

'  Le  ciel,  en  s6parant  la  France  et  l'Angleterre, 
*  Sauva  la  liberty  du  reste  de  la  terre.' 

Will  the  time  never  arrive  when  France  shall  morally  no  less 
than  politically,  be  free  ? 

Art.  II.  A  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  on  Catholic  Principle*. 
By  J.  M.  Mason,  D.D.  New  York.  Whiting  and  Faninaw, 
pp.  400.     1816. 

TT  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  while  the  controversy  re- 
-"-  specting  Terms  of  Communion  originated  and  has  been  so 
ably  investigated  in  this  country,  it  should,  without  any  previous 
concert  between  the  writers,  be  contemporaneously  entered  on 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  if  not  with  equal,  yet 
with  distinguished  ability.  There  is,  however,  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  plan  and  method  which  the  skilful  controvertists 
have  respectively  adopted,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
by  which' their  feelings  were  excited,  and  their  immediate  ob- 
jects determined.  It  would  be  interesting  to  enter*  somewhat 
largely  into  a  comparative  exaihiriation  of  the  different  works, 
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did  we  not  fear  that  vre  should  become  almost   ubawares  1m 
deeply  entangled  in  a  controversy  we  have  determined  to  de-  I 
dine.     Wc  shall  therefore  limit  our  present  remarks  to  a  generd  j 
analysis  of  Dr.  Mason's  book.     The  copy  which  has  reached  ns, 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  American  press :  it  will  not  be  long, 
we  imagine,  before  it  issues  from  our  own. 

'  In  August,  1810,  a  combination  of  circumstances  wholly  provi- 
dential, being  unsought  and  unexpected  by  all  concerned,  led  the 
third  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York*  then  re- 
cently formed  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  to  hold 
their  assemblies  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  church  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  John  B  llumeyn,  a  minister  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America/ 

Tho  effects  of  this  arrangement  arc  very  strikingly  described 
by  Dr.  Mason,  in  their  gradual  progress.  The  interchange  of 
good  wishes  and  offices  of  love,  the  partial  blending*  of  the  con- 
gregations, increasing  esteem  and  affection,  went  on  to  acquire 
strength,  until  *  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  both  churches,  as  | 
'  well  as  some  belonging  to  correlate  churches,  mingled  their 
1  affections  and  their  testimony  in  the  holy  ordinance9  of  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  This  event  excited  considerable  interest 
in  the  public  mind ;  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was 
variously  received.  The  stiffness  and  alienation  respectively 
maintained  by  the  Established  and  the  Seceding  Churches  ia 
Scotland,  are  well  known,  and  it  appears  that  they  had  not 
abated  of  their  mutual  jealousy  even  in  a  foreign  land. 

• 

'  All  things,  therefore,  considered,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  that  the 
report  of  what  happened  at  New  York  was  received,  by  very  many, 
with  dislike  and  alarm.  This  effect  is  so  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
laws  which  govern  feeling  in  masses  of  men,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  hindered  but  by  a  miracle,  or  something  very  like  a  miracle. 
They  are  startled  by  nothing  so  soon  as  by  encroachment  upon  their 
habits ;  and  will  rather  permit  their  understanding  to  be  unfruitful, 
than  the  routine  of  their  thoughts  and  conduct  to  be  broken  up.  Let 
us  not  complain  of  this  propensity,  although  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
indulged  too  far.  It  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of  human  na- 
ture, without  which  there  would  he  neither  stability,  order,  nor  com- 
fort. Remove  it,  and  the  past  would  furnish  no  lessons  for  the  fu- 
ture. Intellect  would  be  wasted  on  premises  without  conclusions, 
and  life  on  experiments  without  results.  Therefore  no  principle  is 
more  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  all  who  think  correctly  and 
act  discreetly,  than  this — that  vcanton  invasion  of  social  habits  is  of  the 
essence  off<Aly*     Yet  there  is  an  extreme  of  caution  as  reprehensible 

and  hurtful  as  the  extreme  of  rashness It  is  settled  by  common 

consent,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  whatever  be  the  courtesy 
due  to  public  habit,  we  are  not  to  bow  before  it  with  superstitious 

reverence At  no  time  and  upon  no  pretence,  must  it  be  allowed 

to  usurp  the  right  of  controlling  conscience  in  matters  of  scriptural 
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principle;  nor  to  exert  the  pestilent  prerogative  of  abetting  the  cause 
of  error  by  arresting  the  progress  of  enquiry  after  truth.  Unless  we 
accede  to  this  proposition  the  rock  is  swept  away  from  under  our 
feet.  The  doctrine  of  Reformation  is  the  worst  of  heresies ;  and 
every  attempt  to  enforce  it  a  profligate  insurrection  against  human 
peace.* 

Dr.  Mason  describes  himself  as  having  been  long  under  the 
impression  that  the  restrictive  principle  was  erroneous  ;  and  with 
manly  iugenuousness  he  expresses  his  apprehension  that  he 
may  c  be  found  to  have  lent  himself  to  mere  party  passions,  when 
'  he  ought  to  have  immolated  them  on  the  altar  of  love  to  Jesus 
1  Christ,  in  expressions  of  love  which  he  was  compelled  to  deny 
6  even  to  those  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ.'  An  instance  is 
related  in  a  note,  of  a  young  woman  thus  repelled,  and  the  pain- 
ful emotions  which  the  sight  of  her  grief  awakened  in  Dr.  M.'s 
breast,  are  strongly  expressed. 

'  How  did  his  heart  smite  him-!  He  went  home  exclaiming  to 
himself — "  Can  this  be  right  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such  is  the  law  of 
the  Redeemer's  House  ?"  ' 

Part  the  First  is  occupied  with  a  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  deduced  from  this  first  and  undenia- 
ble priuciple — '  The  Church  of  God  is  one.'  Without  collect* 
ing  a  large  number  of  texts  which  might  tend  rather  to  encum- 
ber his  argument  than  to  elucidate  its  distinctness,  Dr.  Mason 
takes  his  stand  at  once  upon  the  ground  assumed  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  12th  chapter  of  the  1st  Corinthians,  and  argues  from  it  di- 
rectly to  his  point.  His  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  illustration 
from  the  constitution  of  the  humau  body,  is  as  follows  : — 

*  1st.  That  the  multitude  of  its  members  does  not  destroy  its 
unity,  nor  their  solution  to  it  as  a  whole — all  the  members  of  that  one 
body  being  many,  are  one  body.9  v.  12. 

'  2.  That  their  union  with  the  body  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  va- 
lue, beauty,  and  excellence  of  the  members  in  their  respective  places/ 
v.  15—24. 

*  3.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  members  consists  in  their  mutual  co- 
operation as  parts  of  a  common  whole — that  there  should  be  no  schism 
in  the  body.9  v.  25. 

'  4.  That  from  their  union  with  the  body,  there  results,  by  a  di* 
vine  constitution,  a  communion  of  interests,  a  sympathy  of  feeling, 
and  a  reciprocation  of  benefits— that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another ;  and  whether  one  member  suffer ',  aU  the 
rnembers  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  member? 
rejoice  ivith  it.'  v.  25,  26. 

*  The  use  of  this  similitude  Paul  declares  to  be  an  illustration  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church",  and  of  the  intimate  communion  of  believers. 
Noxo  are  ye  the  body  of  Christ,  ami  members  in  particular* 
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*  It  is  true  that  the  Apostle  turns  his  argument  directly  against  the 
contentions  in  the  Corinthian  Church  about  the  superiority,  or  infe- 
riority, of  public  offices  and  spiritual  gifts.  And  God  hath  set  mme 
in  the  church ;  first  Apostles,  secondarily  Prophets,  SfC*  v  28—30. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  principles  of  his  argument  are  general,  are 
equally  applicable  to  every  thing  which  tends  to  cherish  among 
Christians  a  party  feeling,  at  the  expense  of  weakening  the  sense  of 
their  union,  or  of  interrupting  their  communion  as  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  were  intended  to  be  so  applied ;  for  they  are 
part  of  the  Apostle's  remonstrance  against  the  schismatic  spirit  which 

had  split  up  the  Church  of  Corinth  into  a  number  of  factions 

scandalous,  however,  as  their  schisms  were,  they  had  not  proceeded 

to  separation,  nor  did  they  dream  of  breaking  communion 

Moreover,  the  Apostle  has  himself  extended  his  argument  to  matters 
which,  without  affecting  the  substance  of  our  faith,  hope,  or  duty, 
do  yet  produce  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  habit ;  ana  has  shewn 
that  they  ought  not  to  infringe  upon  Christian  union ;  nor,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  expression  of  it  in  Christian  communion*  ••••• 
Finally,  the  Apostle  opposes  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  faction  to  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  This  heavenly  grace  he  exalts  above  pro- 
phecies, tongues,  knowledge,  the  faith  of  miracles,  the  most  nJaghl- 
nccnt  alms,  the  very  zeal  of  martyrdom !  Now  this  love,  the  only 
cure  for  the  gangrene  of  party  strife — the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  Christ's  image  in  a  renewed  man, — the  most  precious  fruit  of  his 
grace ;  and  yet  the  fruit  which  the  bulk  of  his  professed  followers 
seem  to  think  themselves  under  hardly  any  obligations  to  cultivate— 
this  love  is  declared  to  originate  in  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart ;  and  to  be  drawn  out  toward  the  brethren  precisely  on  this 
account,  that  they  arc  the  children  of  God.9 

From  the  \arious  reasonings  on  this  point.  Dr.  M.  infers, 
1st.  That  the  Body  of  Christ  is  one.  2.  That  as  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  natural  body,  the  various  members  form  One  com- 
plete whole,  and  as  such  sympathize  with  each  other ;  so,  by  the 
Divine  constitution  of  Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  different  mem- 
bers arc  united  with  each  other  in  inseparable  '  union  and  com- 
'  munioti.'  3.  That  "the  members  of  this  body  of  Christ  have 
'  a  common  and  unalienable  interest  in  all  the  provision  which 
'  God  has  made  for  its  nutriment,  growth,  and  consolation/ 
And,  therefore,  4.  That  they  arc  under  a  common  and  sacred 
obligation  not  to  withhold  from  each  other  the  privileges  of  their 
union  to  Christ,  and  the  symbols  of  their  mutual  fraternity. 
The  Dr.  then  proceeds  to  strengthen  his  conclusion  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  common  tenure  hy  which  '  all  Christian 
'  churches  and  people  hold  their  Christian  privileges ;'  i.  e.  by 
grant  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hence,  he  inquires  by  what 
authority  any  body  of  Christians  presume  to  invalidate  a  uni- 
versal right. 

*  The  sacramental  table  is  spread.  I  approach  and  ask  for  a  seat. 
You  say,  "  No."    "  Do  you  dispute  my  Christian  character  and 
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standing ?"  "  Not  in  the  least."  "  Why  then  am  I  refused?" 
"  You  do  not  belong  to  our  church."  Your  church !  what  do  you 
mean  by  your  church  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  a  branch  of  Christ's 
church  ?  Whose  table  is  this  ?  Is  it  the  Lord's  table,  or  yours  ?  If 
yours,  and  not  his,  I  have  done.  But  if  it  is  the  Lord's,  where  did 
you  acquire  the  power  of  shutting  out  from  its  mercies  any  one  of  his 
people  ?  I  claim  my  seat  under  my  master'*  grant.  Shew  me  your 
warrant  for  interfering  with  it.' " 

This  is  a  general  view  of  Dr.  Mason's  statement  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine,  and  he  reduces  it  to  these  two  *  results.' 

'  1 .  That  they  who  have  a  right  to  sacramental  communion  any 
where,  have  a  right  to  it  every  where.' 

*  l2.  That  no  qualification  for  such  communion  may,  by  the  law  of 
Christ>  be  exacted  from  any  individual,  other  than  visible  Chris- 
tianity.' 

Part  the  Second,  entitled  '  Facts,'  is  more  complicated  atid 
extended  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  devote  sufficient 
space  for  a  complete  view  of  its  interesting  but  various  contents. 
It  displays  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity,  and  is  wholly  free  from  affectation  or  parade. 
While  it  is  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  common  reader,  it 
appeals  also  to  the  man  of  learning  and  investigation.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  scope,  but  for  a  full  de- 
tail of  its  facts  and  reasonings  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
original. 

Dr.  Mason  distributes  his  illustrative  parts  into  three  classes. 
1.  Those  which  are  derived  from  the  Apostolic  times.  2. 
Those  which  refer  to  the  Primitive  Church  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. 3.  Those  dependent  on  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  illustrations  thus  obtained  he  considers  as  decisive 
in  favour  of'  Catholic,'  as  opposed  to  sectional  communion. 
Under  the  first  of  these  heads  he  investigates  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  reception  of  the  first  converts  '  after  the  full 
6  introduction  of  the  New  Testament  economy' — *  the  case  of 
c  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch' — *  the  history  of  Saul  of  Tarsus'— 

*  the  case  of  Cornelius' — '  the  history  of  the  reference  from 
'  Autioch,  and  of  the  proceedings  thereon  by  the  Synod  of  Je- 

*  rusalem.' 

The  second  class  of  facts,  leads  him  into  a  wider  range  of 
inquiry,  in  which  be  expatiates  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  In  this  section  the  writer  pursues  his  discussion 
under  three  heads,  and  inquires,  '  1.  In  what    the  Primitive 

*  Church  viewed  her  Unity  as  consisting.  2.  By  what  it  Was 
'  liable  to  be  broken,  and  3.  How  it  was  to  be  maintained.* 
Her  Unity  he  represents  as  consisting  in  her  common  faith 
—  her  common  institutions  —  and  brotherly  love.     There    is 
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great  energy  in  his  language  in  reference  to    the   latter  pra- 
ciplc. 

1  With  all  her  imperfections/  he  remarks,  *  on   this  point;  via 
all  the  wranglings  and  schisms  which  sprung  up  in  her  Dosom,  the 
primitive  church,  as  a  whole,  presented  a  family  picture  which  shodl 
make  us  blush ;  and  tvould  make  us  blush,  if  we  had   not,  by  nre 
terate  habits  of  collision,  and  by  the  artifice  of  bestowing  halloni 
names  upon  unhallowed  things,  rid  ourselves,  in  a  great  degree,  d 
Christian  shame.    That  which  was  the  exception  among  the  '  ddfln,' 
seems  to  be  the  ru'e  among  the  moderns.     Their  concord  was  ok 
rule,  their  disagreements  the  exception :  our  concord   is  the  exttp 
tion,  our  disagreements  the  rule.    We  should  feel  it  to  be  a  end 
satire,  were  any  one  to  say  of  us,  as  the  Pagans  did  of  the  eadj 
believers,  «•  Behold,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another  ?'  " . 

The  second  point  of  inquiry — *  By  what  the  Priuwtiw. 
'  Church  considered  her  unity  as  liable  to  be  broken* — the  Dr. 
considers  first,  '  after  the  good  old  way,  negatively,9  andtbes, 
positively.  It  was  not  liable  to  violation,  *  by  a  difference  ■ 
*  rites  and  customs  in  worship  —  nor  by  imperfection*  m 
<  moral  discipline— nor  by  diversities  in  the  form,  of  gover*- 
'  nient — nor  by  dissonant  views  on  buborainute  points  of 
€  doctrine? 

We  could  willingly  extract  the  glowing  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  conduct  of  Si.  Paul  when  mere  customs  or 
when  substantial  principles  were  subjects  of  inquiry,  but  we  fiad 
ourselves  necessitated  to  pass  on  to  an  admirable  passage  on  the 
'  moral  description  of  the  church.' 

*  Christ  has  himself  informed  us  that  the  complete  prevention  or 
cure  of  abuses  and  scandals,  is  beyond  their  (the  governors  of  the 
church's )  reach — that  tares  will  be  so  mingled  with'jhe  wheat  at  to 
render  their  separation,  by  human  hands,  impracticable  without  the 
hazard  of  rooting  up  the  wheat  also — and  that  while  in  the  wise  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  they  are  to  do  the  best  which  their  circum- 
stances permit,  they  must  wait  for  the  entire  purgation  of  the  Church 
till  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  shall  then  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things 
that  offend,  and  them  who  do  iniquity.  Nevertheless,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  in  the  Churcti  of  God,  attempts  to  effect  what  his 
word  pronounces  to  be  impossible.  Zeal  without  knowledge  the 
generous  but  untrained  ardour  of  juvenile  reformers,  who  can  be 
taught  by  experience  alone  that  "  old  Adum  is  too  hard  for  yotmg 
"  Melancthon," — the  well  meant  but  visionary  projects  of  recluse 
devotion  estranged  from  real  life,  and  from  the  world,  even  the 
Christian  world,  as  it  actually  exist* — and,  not  unfreqoently,  that 
pragmatical  officiousness  which  proclaims  with  Jehu,  *'  Come  and 
"  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord ! '  and  offers  piles  of  incense  on  the 
altar  of  its  own  vanity,  for  every  shred  which  it  strews  on  the 
altar  of  God — all  these  things  have  set  men  at  work  to  find  or  to 
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erect  an  immaculate  church.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has 
been  worthy  of  its  wit.  But  though  it  always  has  failed,  and  will  for 
ever  fail,  of  accomplishing  its  professed  aim;  it  never  has  failed,  and 
never  will  fail,  of  producing  one  deplorable  consequence*  It  en* 
genders  and  nourishes  a  morbid  humour,  an  unhappy  fastidiousness, 
which  make  the  religious  temperament  extremely  irritable ;  fill  the 
mind  with  disgust  and  the  mouth  with  complaint;  and  finally  break 
up,  or  forbid,  Christian  fellowship  under  the  pretence  of  superior 
purity ;  but  in  very  deed,  for  faults,  if  not  trivial  in  themselves, 
yet  too  often  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  faults  of  the  com* 
plainers.' 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this  reproof  of  the 
sourness  and  affectation  which  have  been  the  injurious  pecu- 
liarities of  so  many  sectarians,  and  especially  of  many  among 
those  whom  we  imagine  Dr.  Mason  to  have  here  more 
closely  in  view,  the  conscientious  but  stern  and  rigorous  sepa- 
ratists from  the  Scottish  Kirk,  that  he  is  in  any  degree  an  ad- 
vocate for  relaxation  of  discipline  or  depravation  of  moral  sen- 
timent. His  language  upon  these  points,  is  uniformly  that  of 
the  moral  teacher,  and  the  firm  maintainer  of  ecclesiastical 
order. 

Under  his  third  negation,  Dr.  M.  for  a  moment  quits  his  de- 
fensive position  and  attacks  Episcopalianism.  On  this  subject  he 
is  admirable  and  unanswerable,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  our 
inability  to  give  free  scope  to  his  arguments  and  references. 
Having  ascertained  '  what  the  primitive  church  did  not  view  as 
'  inconsistent  with  her  visible  unity,'  he  goes  on  to  examine  the 
opposite  and  affirmative  side,  and  to  shew  that  her  unity  was 
only  violated  '  by  schisms   within  her  bosom — by  the  renun- 

*  ciation  of  fundamental  truth — and  by  withdrawing  from  her 

*  communion? 

In  his  third  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the  unity  of 
the  church  was  '  preserved  and  proclaimed,1  he  concludes  that 
it  was  thus  maintained, 

'  1.  By  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
as  summed  up  in  her  creed.'  •  •  • .  2.  'By  her  members'  conformity  to 
the  customs  and  usages  of  any  particular  church  which  they  might 
happen  to  visit.'  •  •  •  •  3.  (  By  respecting  and  supporting  ducipUtie 
wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever,  within  her  pale,  inflicted.»-»«  «4f. 
4  By  holding  ministerial  and  Christian  communion  with  all  true 
churches,  as  opportunity  offered.' 

Under  this  head,  the  Dr.  brings  forth  a  quotation  from  the 
'  Constitutions'  commonly  called  *  Apostolic,'  which  we  think 
makes  rather  against  him.  In  the  event  of  a  stranger  making 
application  to  any  church  for  admission  to  a  participation  in  its 
privileges,  the  deacon  is  directed  to  ascertain  not  only  that 
he    is    '  sound  in    the  faith/   but  also  that  he  is   one  '  of 
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<  accord  with  the  church  in  the  things  of  the  Lord*  It 
would  seem  very  clear  that  this  last  phrase  must  mean  tome- 
thing  more  than  being  '  sound  in  the  faith ;'  and  many  wiH 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  may  bear  the  very  meaning  against 
which  Dr.  Mason  is  contending.  It  is  rather  strange  that  it 
should  have  escaped  his  uuick  and  penetrating  mind,  that  this 
passage  may  be  fairly  understood  to  imply  a  more  perfect  and 
minute  agreement  than  one  which  should  include  merely  the 
few  and  simple  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  por- 
tion of  the  volume  closes  with  the  following  expressive  lan- 
guage. 

«  Here  then  we  take  leave  of  the  primitive  church.  Even  in  the 
fourth  century  many  grievous  abuses  had  sprung  up,  grown  rank* 
and  brought  forth  their  poisonous  fruit,  especially  in  her  worship  and 
government.  The  policy  of  Constantine  which  secularized  her 
form ;  his  profusion,  which  corrupted  her  virtue ;  and  the  meretri- 
cious attire  which  banished  her  modesty,  prepared  her  for  rapid  in- 
fidelities to  her  Lord,  and  for  her  final  prostitution  to  the  Maw  of 
Sin.  From  the  fifth  century  may  be  dated  that  career  of  shame  which, 
particularly  in  the  Western  empire,  she  ran,  with  wild  incontinence, 
through  the  night  of  the  <'  dark  ages ;"  until  she  was  branded  fion 
above  as  the  "  Mother    of   harlots,   and    abominations   of 

TUB   EARTH." 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Mason  through  his  Third  Class  of 
facts  which  are  too  interesting,  as  well  as  too  voluminous  for 
abridgement.  He  refers  to  the  confessions  of  the  various  Re- 
formed Churches,  in  proof  of  his  positions,  and  mingles  with 
this  dry  detail,  many  shrewd  reasonings  and  eloquent  appeals. 
He  terms  Knox,  the  Scottish  Elijah,  and  Calvin, 

'  The  Paul  of  the  Reformation,  Had  any  thing  been  wanting 
in  his  own  writings,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  in  his  in- 
fluence with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  cabinets  of  Protestant 
Europe,  and  in  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Papists,  to  evince  the 
greatness  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by 
the  rancorous  malignity  which  assailed  him  during  his  lite;  arc 
which  has  been  hardly,  if  at  all,  abated  by  his  death.  His  very 
name  seems  at  this  day  to  blister  the  tribes  of  error  in  all  its  gra- 
dations, and  to  form  a  solitary  exception  to  the  reverence  which 
the  world  entertains  for  departed  genius.  More  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  he  went  to  join  the  Apostle 
whom  he  so  much  resembled,  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  then  m 
hardly  an  enemy  to  the  truth,  of  whatever  size,  who  does  not  think 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  derive  importance  from  "a  gird"  at  the 
memory  of  {felvin.' 

A  most  interesting  narrative  is  given  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  Polish  Consent  us,  and  of  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  the  French  Protestant  churches,  to  effect  a  general  har- 
mony of  Christians  upon  such  broad  grounds,  as  to  include  even 
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Arminians ;  at  least  the  project  expressly  reckons  among  the 
'  points  to  be  omitted,9  the  '  subtle  opinions  broached  by  Van 
'  Armin  about  free  will,  the  saints'  perseverance  and  predestina- 
'  tion.'  And  our  excellent  Bishop  Hall,  in  the  very  synod  of 
Dort,  exclaimed — *  What  have  we  io  do  with  the  disgraceful 
'  titles  of  Remonstrants,  Contra-reinonstrants,  Calvinists,  Ar- 
'  minians  ?  We  are  Christians,  let  us  also  be  of  one  soul.'  In 
a  note  upon  this  passage,  Dr.  M.  very  justly  remarks,  that 
these  epithets  then  bore  a  very  different  sense  from  their  pre- 
sent acceptation  ;  they  were  then  used  as  terms  of  rancour 
and  rejection  ;  they  havp  no\v  become  technical  terms,  and 
'  convey  very  complex  ideas  with  more  brevity  and  precision 
c  than  could  easily  be  done  by  a  periphrasis/  The  history  of 
the  renunciation  of  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  commu- 
nion by  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  of  its  maintenance  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  b  writ- 
ten with  a  masterly  hand.  Referring  to  the  first  of  these,  Dr. 
Mason  gives  way  to  the  indignant  feeling  occasioned  by  the  re- 
membrance of  her  oppressions. 

«  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  disastrous 
period,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  the  mercies  of  Laud,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Star-Chamber.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  con- 
tests in  the  Church  of  England  between  the  high-handed  conformists 
and  their  demurring  brethren,  furnished  proof,  and  not  refutation,  of 
the  doctrine  here  advanced  in  favour  of  Catholic  communion.  No 
whim,  nor  abuse,  nor  corruption,  which  they  were  not  required  to 
approve,  severed  the  Puritans  from  the  Established  Church.  They 
grieved,  they  mourned,  they  expostulated,  about  things  which  afflict- 
ed their  consciences,  but  they  thought  not  of  separation.  Had  they 
been  allowed  to  exonerate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  counte- 
nancing what,  in  all  sincerity,  they  disallowed ;  or  had  they  not 
been  commanded  to  belie  their  conviction  by  an  explicit  approbation 
of  what  they  abhorred,  the  name  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England  had  never  been  known,  Un-episcopal  in  their  judgment 
they  certainly  were,  as  were  all  the  continental  Protestants,  and  all 
the  Fathers  of  the  British  Reformation.  They  disliked,  they  loathed, 
certain  exterior  observances ;  but  still,  had  they  been  permitted  to 
dislike  and  to  loathe  without  exhibiting  public  disturbance — had  they 
not  been  required  to  deny  what  they  believed  to  be  truth,  and  to  pro- 
fess what  they  believed  to  be  falsehood— had  not  the  price  of  tneir 
peace  in  the  Establishment  been  rated  so  high  as  the  perjury  of  their 
souls  before  God,  they  had  never  been  separated  from  the  Church  of 
England.  As  it  was,  they  did  not  retire,  they  were  driven  from  her 
bosom ;  and  they  have  thus  left  upon  record  their  testimony  of  mar- 
tyrdom to  the  sacredness  of  that  communion  which  belongs  to  the 
church  of  God,  and  to  the  criminality  of  dividing  it  upon  slight  pre* 
tences.' 

Into  the  dispute  respecting  the  meaning  of  th£  pljrase  '  Com- 
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'  munion  of  Saints,'  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  eater.  \ 
without  mutilating  the  clear  and  distinct,  yet  brief  and  w«*fcty  j 
statements  of  Dr.  M.  This  we  feel  no  disposition  to  do: 
and  shall  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  hm 
at  least  we  generally  agree  with  him,  and  that  he  has  succw- 
fully  opposed  hard  arguments  to  Aquinatic  distinctions.  Wt 
subjoin  the  Doctor's  own  summary  of  this  important 

*  The  preceding  pages  are  believed  to  have  shewn*  that  the 
munion  for  which  tney  plead  is  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God—** 
understood  to  be  so  enjoined  by  the  Apostolic  and  primitive  chracb- 
was  acted  upon  under  that  persuasion — was  contended  for  io  opposi- 
tion to  every  sort  of  sectaries— was  asserted*  and  the  doctrine  of  c 
inserted,  in  the  briefest  summary  of  faith  ever  current  in  the  churches, 
the  Apostles*  creed — was  maintained  at  the  revival  of  the  cametf 
God  and  truth  at  the  Reformation— was  practised  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent in  the  best  of  churches  in  the  best  of  times— was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  that  venerable  representation  of  evangelical  intererti,  & 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster — is  in  perfect  unison  with  de 
known  convictions  and  conduct  of  the  most  glorious  chaikmioH  «f 
the  cross  whom  England  ever  saw — was  not  only  received,  fa  s 
formally,  explicitly,  and  fully  maintained  in  their  profession  of  ftkk- 
has  been  re- asserted  and  vindicated  by  the  church  of  Scotland  thirty 
years  before  the  Secession — and  stands,  at  this  hour,  a  fiomptnw* 
part  of  the  solemn,  public  profession  of  churches  which,  on  fail 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  originated  from  her.9 

Part  the  Third — '  A  review  of  objections' — does  not  fall  abort 
of  the  ability  displayed  in  the  former  sections  of  the  ifork ;  itk 
however,  even  less  susceptible  of  compression,  and  we  mat 
here  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  utiguali 
the  republication  of  which  we  have  been  given  to  undentaad, 
since  we  began  this  article,  may  be  shortly  expected. 

Part  the  Fourth — '  The  consequence*  of  sectarian,  aa  ap- 
'  posed  to   Catholic  communion9 — is  the    concluding    chapter* 
Dr.  Mason  points  out  these  consequences, '  in  relation  to  aor- 
'  selves— to  the  Church  of  God  at  large — and  to  the  aunnaai 
'  ing  world.'     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  arguments,  the 
force  of  eloquence  with  which  he  urges  them  will  be  denied  far 
none.    There  is  a  powerful  energy,    an  overwhelming  take- 
mence  in  his  reproofs   and  expostulations,  that  seem  to  heal 
down  his  antagonist.      It  might  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  dated 
minor  faults  in  the  style  and  manner  of  this  able  worit,  bat 
we  have  no  disposition  to  apply  this  inferior  sort  of  criticise  Is 
powers  of  such  richness  and  magnitude.    Dr.  Mason's   nip 
is  of  a  bold,  determined,  and  elevated  cast ;  he  possesses  As 
eloquence  both  of  words  and  argument,  though  not  in  eqpal 
perfection,  yet  in  powerful  combination;  and  with   these  rait 
excellences  it  is  perhaps  a  natural  defect  that  his  strength  i| 
sometimes  injurious  to  just  refinement,  and  that  fait  Jsnuipp 
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is  sometimes  forced.     We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
peroration  of  his  work. 

'  In  very  deed,  sectarians  are  Christians  in  disguise.  Sectarian 
distinctions  are  masks ;  sectarian  champions,  ecclesiastical  knights 
covered  with  their  armour,  themselves  unseen.  The  masks  are  of  all 
hues  and  all  features.  They  must  be  removed  before  you  can  per- 
ceive that  the  combatants  are  of  one  species.  Sectarianism  stripped 
off,  you  see  the  Christians.  You  discover  the  identity  of  race — the 
family  features — those  beautiful  features  in  which  they  resemble  their 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  and  are  u  conformed  to  the  image  of  the 
u  first-born  among  many  brethren." 

*  Blessed  likeness  !  enchanting  loveliness !  Are  the  painted  earth- 
made  vizors  which  conceal  the  "  human  face  divine,"  and  substitute 
in  its  room  their  own  deformed  and  forbidding  visages,  worth  the 
price  they  cost  us  ?  worth  the  conflicts  which  have  all  the  pains  of 
military  warfare  without  its  recompence,  and  all  the  hardihood  of 
chivalry  without  its  generosity?  worth  the  broken  unity,  the  blighted 
peace,  the  tarnished  beauty,  the  prostrate  energy,  the  humbled  ho- 
nour, of  the  Church  of  God  ?  Ah  no  !  Our  hearts  feel  that  they  are 
not.  What  then  remains  but  to  lay  aside  our  petty  contests  ?  to  strike 
our  hands  in  a  covenant  of  love  —a  *  holy  league,*  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, for  the  common  Christianity — to  present  our  consolidated 
fi  out  to  the  legions  of  error  and  death,  and  march  on,  under  the 
command  and  conduct  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,,  till  the  na- 
tions mingle  their  shouts  in  that  thundering  Alleluia — "  The  Lord 
"  God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  able  and  impressive  writer. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  general  arguments,  there  can 
be  no  question  concerning  the  skill  with  which  he  has  conducted 
it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  main  positions,  all  sin- 
cere Christians  will  join  with  him  in  deprecating  that  mutual 
jealousy  and  alienation  of  spirit,  which  have  so  long  subsisted 
among  men  formed  to  admire  and  love  one  another.  '  Sect&~ 
'  rian  fires,'  says  J)r.  Mason,  '  put  out  Christian  light:*  it  is 
however  some  consolation,  that  the  day  will  come  when  Chris- 
tian light  shall  for  ever  extinguish  sectarian  fires. 


Art.  HI.  Monastic  and  Baronial  Remains;  with  other  interesting 
Fragments  of  Antiquity,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  one  Hundred  Plates.  By  G.  J.  Parkyus, 
Esq.  Royal  Svo.  2  Vols.  pp.  238,  Trice  41.  Longman  and  Co. 
1816. 

TT  is  a  commodious  circumstance  attending  the  gratification  of 
-"-  taste  in  contemplating  the  greater  proportion  of  architectutal 
ruins,  that  we  cannot  regret  that  they  are  ruins.  We  eftm 
indeed  do  regret  to  see  them  go  much  dilapidated,  but  we  do  <not 
in  the  least  envy  the  persons  who  had  4hfe  advantage  of  ettiiig 
them  entire.  Thus,  we  have  the  solemnity  *f  the  JHiagcs ofjpeft 
Vol.  VI.  N.  S.  2  Y 
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ages  and  generations,  combined  with  satisfaction  that  the  ttate 
which  existed  in  those  times  and  among  those  people,  if  gov  i 
into  the  past  with  them,  never  to  return.  | 

The  two  classes  of  antiquities  specified  in  the  title  abate  [ 
transcribed,  please  us  by  their  irreparable  decay,  a*  monumeifal 
of  the  destruction  of  feudality  and  Popish  superstition,  of  whkk 
tjiese  remains  strongly  illustrate  the  savage  and  the  riiii* 
character.  How  grim  is  that  vision  of  a  former  age,  which  m 
to  the  view  of  a  reflective  spirit,  while  contemplating  onerf 
these  dilapidated  castles,  white  looking  up  at  the  remans  rf 
towers  and  battlements,  while  passing  through  the  deep  ttl 
massive  gate- ways,  while  observing  the  rocky  solidity  mi 
thickness  of  the  walls,  while  winning  through  the  ninfW 
gloomy  passages,  and  while  looking  down  into  the  dungeon, 
where,  in  a  dismal  twilight,  and  surrounded  closely  by  aa  im- 
penetrable construction  of  stone,  so  many  wretches  have  jmd 
in  protracted  despair,  or  awaited  a  speedy  and  violent  oflfc 
However  disparted  by  time,  or  worn  by  the  elements,  * 
mantled  with  ivy,  or  crowned  with  wall-flowers,  or  enlightovJ 
now  by  the  wide  access  of  sunshine,  the  ruins  may  be,  Ikf 
retain  unalterably  a  frowning  and  as  it  were  malevolent  aspat 
The  structure  has  much  the  same  effect  on  the  imafginatios,  ■ 
the  sight  of  a  skeleton  of  some  gigantic  murderer.  The  idarf 
merely  defensive  strength,  is  quite  secondary  in  the  beholds*!  f  1 
reflections.  The  predominant  impression  is  that  of  a  hold  i 
barbarous  and  turbulent  beings,  ready  to  rush  out  on  enterpm 
of  revenge,  and  slaughter,  and  devastation  ;  or  returned  to  oft 
in  the  spoils  and  the  exultation  of  their  destructive  iiiuis 
And  when  the  thought  is  extended  to  the  rural  tracts  betim 
several  of  these  fortresses,  their  condition  in  that  age  ii  p* 
sented  in  all  the  forms  of  a  disturbed  culture  and  a  harrari 
population. 

The  edifices  raised  by  Popery,  and  abandoned  to  the  operttM 
of  time  since  the  fall  of  that  hateful  domination,  suggest  ty 
their  gloom,  by  their  superstitious  uncouth  imagery,  by  tfcdr 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  vain  rites,  and  for  the  privilege  I  - 
and  accommodation  of  the  performers  and  teachers  of  Acfl^  I 
and  by  their  enormous  expense  of  labour — an  impressive  Mca  I  y 
of  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  human  mind ;  and  we  wtS  \  i 
rejoice,  with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  that  in  these  ruins  we  kbw  I  \ 
so  many  signs  of  its  deliverance  from  what  was  so  little  better 
than  Pagan  idolatry.  It  is  a  miud  of  very  little  elevation,  tilt 
in  contemplating  the  cloisters,  and  arches,  and  broken  walk, CM 
be  more  gratified  in  the  way  of  taste  than  of  philanthropy  all 
religion  ;  more  pleased  by  picturesque  appearance,  than  ftJVffr- 
thetic  with  the  exultation  of  prophets  and  confeasora*  thai  » 
thus  far,  "  Babylon  is  fallen  I'9 


] 
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Meanwhile,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  resumption  of  '  Monastic 
'  and  Baronial7  architecture.  In  this  country  its  characteristic 
uses  being*  gone  irrevocably,  together  with  the  very  means,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  of  maintaining  it,  on  any  scale  comparable  tc 
its  former  magnificence,  the  style  itself,  with  whatever  were  its 
merits,  is  surrendered  to  the  times  to  which  it  belonged.  And 
nothing  can  appear  more  impertinent  than  the  raising,  in  recent 
times,  of  some  few  ecclesiastical  edifices,  in  such  imitation  as 
to  seem  like  mockery  of  the  temples  of  Popish  superstition ; — 
unless  it  be  that  wretched  caprice  of  wealth  that,  in  two  or 
three  notorious  instances,  has  been  building,  at  an  immeasurable 
expense,  abbeys  and  castles,  with  all  their  now  unmeaning 
appurtenances,  for  mere  places  of  abode.  Who  has  not  mar* 
veiled  at  such  a  whimsical  vanity  in  elderly  men,  choosing  ex- 
pedients adapted  to  provoke  perpetual  ridicule,  as  the  ambitious. 
means  of  securing  perpetual  fame  ? 

As  to  the  relics  of  the  ambitious  labours  of  the  older  times, 
there  can  be  no  question  whether  it  be  desirable  to  have 
accurate  delineations  of  them  added  to  our  elegant  literature, v 
before  they  are  still  further  sunk  in  ruins  or  quite  destroyed. 
Mr.  Parkyns's  work  will  be  regarded  as  a  pleasing  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  numerous  performances  of  this  class.  It  is  ia 
part  a  republication.  The  Preface  states,  that  in  early  life, 
Mr.  P.  belonging  to  a  regiment  which  happened  to  be  encamped 
on  the  same  ground  with  that  to  which  Captain  Grose  belonged, 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  that  autiquary,  and,  by 
his  means,  '  with  Mr.  James  IMoore,  a  gentleman  whose  talents. 
'  as  an  amateur  draughtsman,  claimed  every  consideration,  and. 
*'  whose  abilities  at  length  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Author  to 
6  these  subjects.'     It  is  added, 

<  Ere  the  first  named  celebrated  and  excellent  man  had  completed 
his  great  work  of  Antiquities,  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  Ireland. 
After  his  decease,  being  urged  by  their  mutual  (common)  friend,  who 
made  an  offer  of  an  extensive  collection  of  sketches,  made  by  himself  in. 
various  summer  excursions,  and  assured  of  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr. 
Caley  towards  obtaining  the  requisite  descriptions — for  whose 
solicitude  the  utmost  acknowledgements  are  due — the  present  writer 
was  induced  to  undertake  a  publication  somewhat  similar  to  Mr, 
Grose's,  hut  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  of  which  a  commencing  volume  was 
published  in  the  yea»  1793,  under  the  title  of  Monastic  Remains,  &c.9 

4  The  volume  formerly  ushered  to  the  world  being  merely  an  ex- 
periment, the  objects  contained  in  it  were  fortuitously  selected;  ia 
the  present,  which  becomes  a  new  work,  it  will  be  considerably  ex- 
tended: the  first  of  these  volumes,  as  originally  purposed,  is  still  „ 
confined  to  England  and  Wales;  the  second  embraces  many 
interesting  objects  in  North  Britain.* 

Some  particulars  of  explanation  are  briefly  and  not  imper- 
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tinently  introduced.  After  the  publication  of  the  Tolume  above 
mentioned,  which  had  a  flattering  success  with  the  public, 
Mr.  P.  was  proceeding,  with  a  valuable  stock  and  accession  of 
materials,  to  prepare  another,  with  the  intention  of  '  yearly9 
committing  a  volume  to  the  press  ;  but  his  progress  was  stopped 

*  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  at  the  copper-plate  printer's,  which 

*  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  impressions,  and  many  of 

*  the  plates,9  combined  with  a  sudden  call  to  North  America,  to 
nettle  some  concerns  of  property.  But  he  never  relinquished 
the  intention  of  prosecuting  this  favourite  undertaking.  During 
this  long  suspension,  it  seems,  '  an  unhandsome  attempt  was 
1  made,9  by  an  individual  not  named, '  to  produce  little  less  than 

*  a  piracy  of  it,9  by  bad  imitations,  accompanied  with  an  '  en- 

*  deavour  to  wrest  from  the  memory  of  the  Author's  late  friend 
'  the  title  of  originality;9  and  the  production  appeared  even 
after  the  Author  had  returned  to  England,  and  was  known  to 
have  resumed  his  work.  There  can  now  be  no  further  com- 
petition. 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  Preface,  would  teem  to  imply 
that  the  second  volume  cannot  have  completed  the  Author's 
design;  but  there  is  no  positive  information  of  its  intended 
further  prosecution.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  though  these 
volumes  comprise  a  hundred  and  twelve  short  descriptive 
articles,  each  referring  to  a  distinct  plate,  not  more  than  ninety- 
nine  prints  are  inserted.  There  is  a  notice  from  the  Publishers, 
that  '  having  been  disappointed  of  plates  for  thirteen  of  the 
'  subjects,  it  is  their  intention  to  deliver  them  hereafter  to  the 
'  purchasers  of  the  work,  at  a  moderate  charge.' 

Mr.  Parkyns  explicitly  signifies  that  he  does  not  take  upon' 
him  the  task  of  formal  antiquarian  investigation. 

'  Whatever  literary  illustrations  occur,  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  efforts  of  the  pencil.  To  exhibit  to  the 
historian  and  antiquary  a  sketch  of  those  monastic,  castellated,  and 
other  remains,  necessarily  forming  objects  of  their  curiosity,  as  they 
Are,  or  as  they  were  ;  to  assist  in  preserving  or  elucidating  those  ex- 
quisite monuments  of  ages  long  since  passed  away,  thereby  conveying 
to  a  polished  people,  a  just  sense  of  the  religious,  civil,  and  military 
talents,  as  also  of  the  splendour  of  their  ancestors ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  an  interesting  pocket  companion  to  the  amateur,  or  the 
tourist,  are  the  entire  motives  of  the  author.' 

The  engravings  are  in  aquatinta,  and  washed  over  with 
various  tints,  chiefly  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  to  give  the  J 
effect,  though  not  in  a  glaring  degree,  of  seeing  the  objects  | 
through  coloured  glasses.  A  deep  shade  is  thus  thrown  over 
many  of  the  views.  However  unnatural  this  mode  of  finishing 
may  be,  it  certainly  is  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  eyes.  It 
gives  an  effect  of  richness,  and  magnitude,  mi  pwbaps  rt- 
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moteness,  an  effect  as  of  something  intervening,  to  prevent  our 
being  too  close  to  the  object.  It  is  but  an  equivocal  recommen- 
dation to  say  that  it  helps  to  obscure  any  defects,  and  soften  or 
refine  the  coarseness,  of  the  engraving.  In  the  present  work 
the  engravings  are  generally  good,  many  of  them  very  beautiful. 
The  subjects  are  well  selected,  consisting  really  and  exclusively 
of  antiquities,  and  such  antiquities  as  deserve  attention  ;  and  they 
do  not  include  a  number  of  insignificant  objects  which  the  pencil 
might  have  sketched  at  idle  moments,  without  the  draughts* 
man's  taking  the  trouble  to  quit  the  high  road.  The  points 
of  view  also  appear  to  be  generally  well  chosen. 

Some  of  the  plates  in  the  first  volume  are  visibly  the  worse 
for  having  given  a  former  impression.  Here  and  there,  also, 
the  trees  will  appear  to  be  in  too  undefined  a  mass,  and  the 
clouds  too  solid  and  formal  at  the  edges.  The  contracted 
dimensions  have  in  a  number  of  instances  confined  the  view 
to  a  small  part  of  a  grand  ruin,  as  in  the  case  of  Ludlow  and 
Ragland  castles,  and  therefore  precluded  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  magnificence.  The  size  somewhat  varies,  some  of  the 
plates  being  four  inches  by  three,  and  others,  four  and  a  half  by 
three  and  a  half.  On  the  whole,  the  volumes  form  a  pleasing 
and  elegant  assemblage  of  views.  The  titles  of  the  subjects  are 
much  too  numerous  to  be  here  recited. 

The  letter-press  descriptions  are  generally  somewhat  less 
than  two  full  pages,  containing  slight  sketches  of  the  history  of 
the  edifices,  and  notices  of  their  present  state,  and  of  any  thing 
remarkable  in  the  vicinity.  Any  one  of  them,  transcribed 
without  selection,  will  be  a  fair  specimen  :  for  instance, 

4  RJBVAL   ABBEY,    YORKSHIRE. 

'  Ricval,  or  Rivaulx  Abbey,  the  first  of  the  Cistertian  order  in 
Yorkshire,  was  founded  in  1131,  or  the  following  vear,  by  Walter 
Espec,  a  great  man  in  the  court  of  King  Henry  I.  This  Walter, 
having  lost  his  son  and  heir,  (who,  by  a  fall  from  nis  horse,  broke  his 
neck,)  built  and  endowed  three  monasteries;  viz.  Rieval  and 
Kirk  ham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Wardon,  in  Bedfordshire. 

'  Many  were  the  benefactors,  and  large  the  possessions,  of  this 
abbey;  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  by  his  bull,  dated  1140,  confirmed 
to  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Rieval,  and  to  his  brethren  and  suc- 
cessors, all  their  possessions  with  divers  privileges.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion, here  were  an  abbot  and  twenty- three  monks.  The  situation  at 
Rieval  Abbey,  and  the  very  noble  ruins  still  existing,  render  it  highly 
deserving  of  notice.  In  the  magnificent  demesnes  of  Mr.  Duncombe, 
near  Helmesley,  are  two  terraces  of  surprising  length,  the  extremities 
ornamented  with  temples :  the  first  commanding  Helmesley  town, 
and  its  noble  castle,  aDove  the  surrounding  trees,  and,  deep  beneath, 
a  beautiful  valley,  with  the  river  Rye,  winding  among  hanging 
woods;  the  distance  presenting  a  rich  and  extensive  landscape. 
.About  the  centre  ti  tots  noble  walk  (near  a  mile  in  length)  stands 
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the  house,  and  a  similar  situation  cannot  be  found.  The  traveller, 
descending  into  the  vale,  and  fording  the  river  by  a  circuitous  route, 
arrives  at  the  other  terrace,  which  is  of  a  conical  shape  ;  hence  he 
looks  down  into  a  confined  vale,  on  every  side  encompassed  with 
hills ;  and,  deep  beneath,  the  venerable  and  majestic  remain*  of  this 
abbey  strike  him  unexpectedly  with  inexpressible  reverence.  A 
deep  narrow  path  leads  down  to  this  sequestered  spot;  and  here  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  church,  which,  excepting  the  tower  and 
roo£  is  almost  perfect.  The  masonry  of  the  interior  is  of  a  clear 
brown  stone,  as  perfect  as  if  lately  built,  and  highly  ornamented: 
the  ends  of  the  aile  and  transept,  formed  by  high  lancet  windows, 
and  the  side  ailes,  unroofed,  shew  some  beautiful  flying  buttresses. 
Large  remains  of  the  apartments  belonging  to  the  abbey,  adjoining 
these  ruins,  are  overgrown  with  moss  and  briars,  as  if  totally  unfre- 
quented by  man.  Here  is  much  scope  for  conjecture  respecting  the 
refectory,  cloyster,  dormitory,  and  indeed  the  general  plan  ;  the 
more  interesting  because  these  ruins  have  been  but  little  visited  by 
antiquaries.  In  short,  Rieval,  from  the  fine  state  of  its  remains, 
enriched  by  weather-tints  and  ivy,  and  its  retired  situation,  would 
afford  ample  amusement  for  a  week ;  a  hasty  survey  is  inadequate  to 
form  a  proper  idea  of  its  numerous  beauties.9 

Art.  IV,    Elements  of  Electricity  and  Electro-Chemistry.     By  George 
John  Singer,    8vo.  pp.  480.     Price  16s.    Longman  and  Co.    1814. 

T\R.  SINGER'S  treatise  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of 
-*-^  excellence.  We  have  seldom  indeed  met  with  a  treatise 
on  any  branch  of  science,  in  which  the  style  and  manner  have 
accorded  more  with  our  own  notions  of  the  requisites  for  a 
philosophical  work.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  free  from  that 
superficial,  that  fashionable  semi-rhetorical  character,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  the  present  day,  which  cheats  the  reader 
into  a  supposition  that  he  is  gaining  knowledge,  while  he  is 
merely  running  over  words  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  partakes 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  of  that  dry  axiomatic  manner,  which 
repels  rather  than  invites  the  general  reader. 

The  volume  is  however  open  to  one  objection  ;  but  we  may 
safely  add,  to  only  one  of  any  magnitude.  Dr.  Singer  appears 
throughout  to  take  for  granted,  the  actual  truth  of  the  positive 
and  negative  hypothesis,  as  explanatory  of  electrical  phe- 
nomena :  at  any  rate,  he  all  along  assumes  as  a  theory,  what  is 
Still  but  an  hypothesis ;  and  an  hypothesis,  it  may  be  remarked, 
"Which,  especially  since  the  many  recent  discoveries  in  respect  to 
the  laws  of  Voltaic  electricity,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  most  in* 
teresting  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

Dr.  S.  first  treats  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  electrical 
action  ;  describing  minutely  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  con- 
ductors  of  electricity/  He  then  considers  the  theory  off  eieotric 
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excitation,  treats  particularly  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  of 
the  several  remarkable  phenomena  of  electric  light ;  and  concludes 
this  first  division  of  his  treatise,  with  a  minute  statement  of  the 
laws  which  invariably  regulate  the  electric  influence.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  is  appropriated  to  the  consideration  and 
explanation  ol  the  mechauical  and  chemical  agents  of  electricity, 
and  the  natural  agencies  of  this  power.  In  the  course  of  this 
section  of  the  book,  are  detailed,  with  much  perspicuity,  the 
experiments  of  Franklin  and  others,  in  relation  to  the  electri- 
cal phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  He  dwells  somewhat 
minutely  on  the  connexion  which  electricity  has  both  with 
medicine  and  natural  history,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  subject 
of  Voltaic  electricity,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  named,  Gal- 
vanism, the  origin,  history,  and  peculiarities  of  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fix  his  attention 
on  this  recently  discovered,  but  very  extraordinary  power. 

'  The  discoveries  of  Franklin  (says  Dr.  Singer)  displayed  the 
influence  of  electricity  in  the  production  of  the  most  magnificent 
phenomena  of  nature.  That  of  Volta  has  led  to  the  rapid  develop* 
rnent  of  its  connexion  with  her  more  silent,  but  important  processes. 
Like  the  power  of  gravitation,  it  seems  to  apply  mere  extensively, 
the  farther  its  investigation  is  pursued.  Like  that  power  too,  its 
nature  may  for  ever  escape  our  cognizance ;  but  the  contemplation 
of  its  effects  may  supply  new  facts  calculated  to  extend  the  resources 
of  art,  and  enlighten  our  conception  of  the  infinite  variety  and 
harmony  of  natural  phenomena.  Such  pursuits  are  amongst  the  best 
sources  of  intellectual  improvement,  for  they  call  into  action  the 
highest  powers  of  the  mind,  and  present  a  constant  succession  of 
interesting  objects  for  their  exercise.' 


Art.  V.  Biblical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of  Scripture, 
that  have  been  generally  considered  to  be  mistranslated  in  the 
Received  English  Version ;  with  proposed  Corrections.  Also, 
the  Important  Various  Readings  in  both  Testaments,  and  Occa- 
sional Notes  interspersed,  with  a  View  to  the  Illustration  of  ob- 
scure and  ambiguous  Texts.  Together  with  several  other  Matters, 
tending  to  the  general  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By 
Thomas  Wemyss.  8vo.  pp.  304.  Price  7s.  6d. ;  York,  printed ; 
Ogles  and  Co.  London.    1816. 

rpHE  zealous  and  still  increasing  attention  which  has,  of  late 
-*-  years,  and  in  all  Protestant  countries,  been  exercised  upon 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  both  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  reflecting  mind  : 
pleasure,  in  the  amazing  treasures  which  have  been  drawn  from 
philology  and  the  history  of  man  and  of  nature,  to  elucidate 
the  sacred  volume,  and  to  confirm  its  exalted  claims ;  and  pain, 
on  account  of  the  rashness,  the  presumption,  the  plagiarisms, 
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the  ignorance,  and  the  profaneness,  which  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, dishonoured  the  name  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Yet,  on  a 
calm  survey  of  this  extensive  field,  and  a  rational  calculation  of 
its  prospects,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  pleasing  and  encouraging  side.  Though  in- 
fidels and  ungodly  men  have  thrust  their  sickle  into  this  harvest, 
their  learning  and  sagacity  have  left  much  produce  to  those 
who  would  make  a  better  use  of  it,  and  their  very  errors  and 
irreverence  have  ultimately  turned  to  good.  '  The  grass 
'  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall 
'  stand  for  ever.' 

Some  good  men  were  alarmed  at  hearing  that  a  set  of  scholars 
in  England  and  in  Germany,  were  treating  the  Bible  exactly 
as  they  would  treat  Homer,  or  Herodotus :  but  when  the 
case  was  rightly  understood,  the  most  devout  friends  of  Revela- 
tion found  nothing  to  justify  apprehension.  The  genuine 
text  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  ascertained  by  no  other  means 
than  those  which  are  employed  to  procure  a  correct  editiou  of 
an  ancient  classic;  and  nothing  but  the  minute  study  of 
that  text,  according  to  the  established  principles  of  grammar 
and  idiom,  can  be  the  handmaid  to  a  just  interpretation  of  its 
sense.  What  the  wheelwright  and  the  plough-maker  are  to 
the  man  who  cultivates  the  soil,  philology  and  criticism  are 
to  the  student  of  revealed  truth  :  but  they  can  be  of  no  ef- 
ficiency to  the  right  end  of  that  truth,  unless  they  are  combined 
with  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  humility,  practical  sub- 
mission to  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  God,  mental  inte- 
grity, and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  absurd  or  pernicious  extreme,  to  disclaim  the  subsi- 
diaries of  mere  criticism  and  grammatical  interpretation,  or  to 
rest  in  them.  The  union  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualifica- 
tions, is  clearly  intimated  in  the  Apostle's  declaration  :  '  From 
'  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
'  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
*  ChrisfJesus.' 

The  books  necessary  for  extensive  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  are  both  numerous  and  costly ;  and  many 
of  them  are  in  languages  inaccessible  to  the  mere  English  reader. 
We  are,  therefore,  pleased  with  Mr.  Wemyss's  Biblical  Glean* 
tugs.  It  exhibits  many  of  the  most  valuable  criticisms  on  the 
text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  a  cheap  and  compen- 
dious form,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  inform  and  gratify  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  original  languages.  The  plan  is  a 
detail  of  passages,  of  which  the  common  translation  is  conceived 
to  be  susceptible  of  amendraeut,  arranged  iu  classes,  and  uuder 
each  class  followiug  the  order  of  books  in  the  Bible.  The 
classes  form  chapters  under  these  titles : — Miscellaneous  ~ 
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sages;  the  most  important  Various  Readings;  Passages  illus- 
trated by  Notes ;  Transpositions  ;  Improved  Punctuation  ;  Pas- 
sages applied  to  particular  Doctrinal  Purposes;  Titles  of  Christ 
altered  from  the  Common  Version ;  Passages  affected  by  the 
Article  ;  Passages  illustrated  by  translating  the  Proper  Names  f 
Passages  cavilled  at  by  the  Deists  ;  Passages  made  ludicrous 
by  the  Common  Version  ;  Passages  deficient  in  Perspicuity, 
and  in  Grammatical  Purity ;  want  of  Uniformity  of  rendering 
in  the  Common  Version ;  Passages  of  that  Version  deficient  in 
Delicacy ;  and  in  Propriety.  The  succeeding  fifteen  chapters 
are  occupied  with  lists  of  Latinisms,  Syriasms,  military,  judicial, 
and  other  technical  phrases,  apparent  contradictions,  &c.  Re- 
marks on  the  Hebraisms  and  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  List  of  Biblical  Authors,  and  a  General  Table  of  Texts, 

There  is  a  want  of  order,  and  to  some  degree  an  inconvenience 
in  this,  that  the  passages  under  each  Scripture  book  do  not  fol- 
low in  the  regular  succession  of  chapters  and  verses,  but  are  set 
down  promiscuously  as  they  seem  to  have  occurred.  Mr.  We- 
inyss  has,  upon  system,  suppressed  the  mention  of  the  authors 
from  whom  he  has  compiled  his  materials ;  assigning  for  his 
reason,  that  '  the  regular  notation  of  each  author's  name,  at  the 
'  close  of  the  several  extracts,  might  withdraw  the  reader's  at- 
'  tention  from  what  is  written,  to  [the  person]  who  wrote  it.* 
But,  in  adopting  this  method,  is  he  aware  that  he  is  virtually 
taking  upon  himself  a  warranty  for  the  justness  of  every  re- 
mark }  Such  a  responsibility  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
incur ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  proposed  emendations  of  our  Com- 
mon Version,  appear  to  us  disputable,  and  others,  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. 

Of  omissions  it  would  appear  captious  to  speak,  as  Mr.  We- 
myss  assures  us  that  he  has  '  still  a  strong  corps  de  reserve  ;' 
but  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  surprise  at  the  absence  of 
many  solid  and  important  criticisms,  for  which  room  might  have 
been  made  by  the  ejection  of  multitudes  which  are  trifling  or 
dubious.  Though  the  chapter  of  Various  Readings  is  pro- 
fessedly but  a  selection,  yet  we  should  not  expect  to  find  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  omitted.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Acts 
xx.  28.  4  Church  of  the  Lord,'  or  €  of  the  Lord  and  God/  The 
transposition  of  Rom.  xvi.  25—27.  to  the  end  of  chap.  xiv. 
Eph.  i.  18.  <  Eyes  of  your  heart.'— v.  21.  4  Fear  of  Christ/ 
Col.  iii.  15.  i  Peace  of  Christ.1  1  Tim.  iii.  *  Who  was  mani- 
'  tested.1 

In  the  collection  of  Passages  illustrated  by  Notes,  there  are 
many  useful  observations,  and  not  a  few  very  .trivial  and  dis- 
putable. In  page  197,  we  meet  with  the  following  extraordi- 
nary translation  and  annotation  :  '  John  xvii.  2.  That  he  should 
'  give  to  them,  all  (or,  every  thing)  that  thou  bast  given  to 
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1  him,  (even)  eternal  life."  '  The  Common  Version  renders 
*  after  Beza,  in  a  way  most  favourable  to  predestination.  But 
'  the  above  is  the  natural  and  proper  sense,  and  contradicts  no 
4  article  of  faith.'  A  more  forced  or  unnatural  construction 
could  hardly  be  conceived  !  The  neuter  tZv  occurs  in  the  very 
same  acceptation  in  chap.  vi.  37,  39,  of  the  same  Evangelist, 
to  signify  persons  ;  and  in  the  latter  example,  it  stands,  as  here, 
in  the  nominative  absolute.  That  the  plural  Wror?  is  put  in  ap- 
position with  xav  is  no  difficulty,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  collective  noun  of  the  singular  number  joined  with  a  plural 
attribute.  The  rendering  of  our  Common  Version  ought  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  deference  for  Beza,  which  would  indeed 
be  a  very  unjust  suspicion,  in  any  case,  upon  Kins?  James's 
translators.  The  greatest  adversaries  of  Beza  and  of  his  doc- 
trines, Castalio,  Grotius,  the  Roman  Catholic  translators  of 
the  Mous  Testament,  Sender,  Rosenmuller,  and  all  the  best 
critics,  are  unanimous  in  giving  it  the  same  interpretation. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  errors  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  remark,  and  to  which  a  work  of  this  nature  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  peculiarly  liable,  we  regard  these  "  Gleanings"  as 
calculated  to  be  useful,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  followed  by  a 
richer  harvest. 


«***. 
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Art.  VI.  Egypt,  a  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Engrafting*,  ex* 
hibiting  the  Antiquities  Architecture,  Inhabitants,  Costume,  Hiero- 
glyphics t  Animals*  Scenery,  fyc.  of  that  Country ;  with  accompany- 
ing Descriptions  and  Explanations,  in  French  and  English,  se- 
lected from  the  celebrated  Work  detailing  the  Expedition  of  the 
French,  by  Baron  Vivant  Denon,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
&c.  &c.  Royal  Folio.  The  first  ten  Parts.  To  be  completed  in 
twenty-one  Parts.  Price  5s  each.  C.  Taylor.  1815-6. 

FEW  plain  statements  will  furnish  our  readers  with  com- 
petent information  respecting  this  work.  M.  Denon,  one 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  accompanied  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
and  distinguished  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  jhrench  draughts- 
men, published  at  Paris,  in  1802,  only  two  years  after  his  return, 
his  Travels  in  Egypt,  in  two  magnificent  Atlas  folio  volumes, 
one  containing  the  letter  press,  by  Didot,  the  other  about  a 
hundred  and  "fifty  engravings,  of  fine  execution.  Within  the 
same  year,  and  at  too  short  an  interval  for  any  very  careful  re- 
touching of  the  plates,  appeared  a  second  edition,  the  text  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  the  plates  again  in  Atlas  folio.  The  first 
edition  was  charged  in  London  at  about  twenty  guineas,  and 
has  sometimes,  in  subsequent  years,  been  sold  at  a  much  higher 
price ;  the  second  has  been  put  in  recent  catalogues  at  about 
twelve  guineas. 

We  remember  looking  over  the  splendid  volume  of  plates,  not 
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Ions'  after  its  appearance.  On  opening  it,  we  could  not  but 
acknowledge  a  very  sensible  disappointment.  The  sight  of  its 
colossal  dimensions  had  elated  our  imagination  with  the  idea  of 
pictures  whose  magnitude,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  enor- 
mous nias<  of  the  Egyptian  structures,  would  almost  over- 
power  !is  with  their  magnificent  images.  What  was  our  sur- 
prise then,  on  opening  the  redoubted  tome,  to  find  some  of  the 
most  stupendous  structures  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  repre- 
sented within  a  space  of  comparatively  a  few  inches,  somewhere 
towards  the  middle,  or  one  side,  of  an  Atlas  breadth  of  paper, 
which  suggested  a  strong  image  of  a  bare,  wide,  flat,  glaring 
tract  of  the  Egyptian  sandy  desert.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  all  the  engravings,  certainly ;  a  minor  proportion  of  them 
had  some  tolerable  correspondence  in  dimensions  to  the  volume ; 
but,  taking  altogether,  we  doubt  whether  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  graphical  work,  such  an  excess  of  sumptuous  equipment  be- 
yond the  real  magnitude  of  the  artists'  performance. 

At  the  same  time,  allowing  for  the  dimensions,  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  (he  excellence  of  the  engravings. 

In  the  same  year,  1802,  M.  Peltier  published  in  London  an 
edition  of  the  work  of  Denon.  The  letter-press  was  in  two 
rather  thin  quarto  volumes,  comprising  the  Travels,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  large  appendix  of  interesting  memoirs  relative 
to  Egypt  and  its  antiquities,  which  had  been  published  in  France 
by  several  accomplished  members  of  the  Egyptian  Institute: 
the  letter  press  part  of  his  edition  was  thus  rendered  far  more 
valuable  than  the  Paris  l  edition.'  It  was  accompanied  with  a 
selection  of  sixty  plates,  copied  from  the  Paris  edition,  on  paper 
somewhat  larger  than  the  common  folio  size,  forming  a  volume 
of  most  humble  exterior  shew  compared  with  the  gigantic  port 
and  presence  of  the  prototype.  But  then  the  engravings  were 
by  no  means  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  They  very  fairly 
occupied  their  allotted  ground  of  paper,  and  made  no  diminutive 
figure  beside  the  originals.  The  engravers  were  Armstrong, 
Cardon,  Mitan,  Audinet,  Roffc,  Pollard,  &c.  &c.  &c.  As  to 
the  selection  of  the  subjects,  M.  Peltier  says, 

*  Under  the  impossibility  of  copying  all  the  plates  of  the  Paris 
edition,  and  in  the  wish  to  produce  an  edition  less  unwieldy  and  ex- 
pensive, I  have  chosen  by  preference  the  drawings  which  are  the  most 
interesting  to  artists  and  men  of  letters.  I  have  set  aside  the  views 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  representations  of  the  battles 
between  the  French  and  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  views  of  the  modern 
towns  of  Egypt,  the  costumes  and  the  portraits  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  country,  who  have  had  any  concern  with  the  French 
army,  as  being  of  much  inferior  interest;  but  I  believe  I  have  omitted 
nothing  of  consequence  in  the  department  of  monuments  of  an- 
iquity.' 
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As  to  the  merit  of  the  Plates,  he  says  '  they  are  at  least  equal 
<  to  those  of  the  original,  if  some  of  them  are  not  superior/  This 
was  saying,  and  gratuitously  saying,  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Several  of  them,  judged  by  the  present  standard  of  excellence, 
are  of  indifferent  execution,  though  possibly  not  unfaithful  in 
point  of  general  representation ;  and  a  considerable  number 
claim  not  more  than  moderate  praise.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  however,  are  decidedly  good ;  they  could  not 
well  be  otherwise,  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
whose  names  are  given  above.  Several  are  very  highly  fiuished 
and  beautiful.  On  the  whole,  they  constitute  a  respectable  and 
valuable  series  of  representations. 

The  propriety  of  so  very  particular  a  notice  of  Peltier's  edition 
of  the  engravings,  will  immediately  appear,  when  we  remark 
that  that  edition,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  is  identical  with  the  pre- 
•  sent,  which  is  another  impression  taken  from  the  same  plates, 
with  the  addition,  by  the  time  the  work  is  completed,  of  about 
fifty  not  given  by  Peltier,  Of  the  history,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
of  these  additional  ones,  we  have  no  information.  We  should 
conjecture  that  they  may  have  been  executed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  others,  and  originally  intended  to  accompany  them ;  but 
not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given.  Indeed,  the  whole  series  is 
introduced  to  the  public  with  a  perfect  silence  as  to  its  origin. 
We  somewhat  question  the  policy  and  perhaps  the  absolute  fair- 
ness, of  such  a  reserve.  Persons  who  deliberate  on  purchasing 
a  work  of  very  considerable  price,  without  having  the  advantage 
of  first  inspecting  it,  are  desirous  and  have  a  right  to  be  plainly 
informed  of  every  material  circumstance  respecting  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  We  have  ourselves  heard  the  inquiry — 
What  are  these  advertised  engravings  ? — from  persons  apprized 
of  the  existence  of  Peltier's  edition  of  Denon.  It  naturally 
occurs,  that  should  they  be  identical,  the  latter  set  of  impressions 
will  come  with  some  degree  of  disadvantage. 

We  suppose  it  likely,  for  indeed  we  do  not  know,  that  Peltier's 
edition  might  not  be  very  large,  as  to  number  of  impressions. 
We  have  compared  a  copy  of  it  with  a  copy  of  the  first  ten 
numbers  of  the  present  publication ;  and  though  somewhat  of 
the  inevitable  difference  is  clearly  perceptible,  we  think  that  in 
this  latter  work,  in  the  majority  of  the  plates,  the  impressions 
do  not  appear  very  materially  impaired.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a 
large  proportion  of  them  that  are  worked  in  that  very  attenuated 
and  finished  style  that  suffers  most  by  repetitions  of  impression. 
So  far  therefore  as  can  be  judged  from  the  copy  we  have  in- 
spected, the  plates  have  come  to  this  second  service  hi  a  respect- 
sole  state  of  preservation. 

The  case  is,  of  course,  still  better  with  the  very  numerous 
supplementary  engravings,  which  have  not,  within  our  observa- 
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(ion  at  least,  been  published  before.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  acknowledged,  that  these  additional  ones  are  inferior,  in 
subjects  and  execution,  to  the  average  of  those  published  by 
Peltier.  But  few  of  them  have  the  signature  of  the  higher 
class  of  artists.  The  groupes,  however,  of  rough  portraits  of 
Egyptians  and  Arabs,  appear  to  be  sketched  in  a  spirited 
manner;  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  form,  we  think, 'the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  supplementary  delineations. 

To  any  one  who  may  hare  looked  into  the  original  work,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remark,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  plates,  perhaps  as  much  as  one  in  five  or  six,  are  assemblages 
of  simple  outlines  of  hieroglyphics,  bas-reliefs,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  to  pronounce 
the  present  a  valuable  publication,  and  at  a  price  not  exorbitant. 
Four  pages  of  letter-press  explanations,  in  French  and  English, 
accompany  each  number. 

It  would  be  quite  impertinent  to  enlarge,  at  this  day,  on  the 
merits  of  '  Baron  Denon.9  The  most  animated  praise  is  due  to 
the  industry,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  execution,  evinced 
in  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  business  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  But  the  publisher  seems  greatly  to  overrate  his 
opportunities.  His  narrative  shews  how  miserably  those  oppor- 
tunities were  restricted  by  the  implacable  and  universal  hostility 
of  the  natives  against  the  French,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  venture  to  the  smallest  distance  from  the  station 
or  march  of  some  strong  military  party.  And  the  military 
parties,  however  much  their  leaders  might  wish  to  accommodate 
their  movements  to  favour  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  and  taste, 
(and  General  Desaix  had  this  disposition  in  the  greatest  degree,) 
were  complied  to  make  this  the  last  object  of  their  attention. 
In  his  Preface  he  acknowledges  and  laments  the  inconvenience 
and  transientness  of  his  visits  to  the  most  memorable  localities. 
He  apologizes,  for  example,  for  the  slight  manner  in  which  he 
has  represented  the  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  by  relating  that  he 
traversed  the  place  at  a  gallop.  Several  of  his  seven  visits  to 
Thebes,  if  we  remember  right,  were  not  of  an  hour's  duration ; 
and  in  none  of  them  had  he  the  facilities  and  the  time  demanded 
by  the  signal  magnitude  and  importance  of  his  task.  Very  few 
artists  could,  under  the  same  circumstances,  have  accomptished 
so  much  ;  but  a  number  of  his  drawings,  of  very  considerable 
or  even  grand  objects,  could  not  have  been,  on  the  spot,  much 
more  than  general  and  almost  vacant  outlines,  to  be  filled  up 
afterwards  from  memory:  and  many,  he  acknowledges,  were 
on  too  small  a  scale,  and,  from  his  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  been  otherwise.  While,  therefore, 
there  ean  be  no  manner  of  question  as  to  the  general  truth  and 
perfectly  Egyptian  character  of  his  representations,  it  is  more 
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than  probable  that  in  the  minulite  of  finishing  there  must  be  a 
considerable  share  of  arbitrary  disposition.  We  recollect,  for 
instance,  having  observed  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of 
„  hieroglyphics  on  one  of  the  temples,  as  represented  in  an  en- 
graving given  by  Peltier,  and  in  one  of  the  large,  rough,  but 
valuable  sketches  of  Major  Haves,  published  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  illustrations  of  his  JEgyptiaca,— sketches,  we  believe,  of 
the  highest  authority.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  exact  disposition  of  such  minutiae,  is  of  very 
little  importance  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  representations, 
provided  there  be  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  general  character 
and  principal  details  of  these  majestic  structures  and  ruins : 
and  this  merit,  in  a  very  high  degree,  is  universally  ascribed  to 
the  French  traveller. 

Art.  VII.  The  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God%  Jeremy 
Taylor \  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  and  Lord 
Bishop  of  Dawn,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kaye 
Bonney,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln  j  Rector  of  King's  Clifle,  Northamptonshire,  &c.  &c  8vo« 
pp.408.     Price  12s.     Cadcll  and  Davies.     IS] 5.  • 

BIOGRAPHY  is  a  most  instructive,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  difficult  department  of  history.  A  nicely  discrimi- 
native judgement,  patient  and  laborious  research,  with  a 
deep  insight  into  human  character,  are  essentially  requisite  to 
fulfil  its  just  claims  with  fidelity  and  reputation.  Talents  of  a 
high  order  may  be  advantageously  and  therefore  laudably  em- 
ployed in  investigating  and  developing  the  moral  features  of 
the  human  character — the  remote  but  actual  springs  and  motives 
of  human  conduct.  The  meagre,  uninteresting,  and  indeed 
trifling  details,  of  eminent  persons,  which  are  so  frequently 
ushered  into  public  notice,  are  absolutely  offensive  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  discernment.  How  truly  unfortunate  whem 
a  man  of  distinguished  qualifications  comes  within  the  grasp  of 
one  of  the  familiars  of  this  race  of  biographical  inquisitors. 
How  are  his  name  and  memory  tortured,  and  made  to  speak 
and  to  say  all  that  ignorance  or  party  spirit  chooses  to  dictate. 
And  even  under  the  hand  of  an  injudicious  or  partial  friend,  ft 
character  becomes  moulded  into  so  strange  a  shape,  or  into  so 
shapeless  a  thing,  that  a  close  inspection  destroys  all  the  interest 
that  a  slighter  knowledge  had  excited. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us 
produced  a  painful  feeling  in  our  mind ;  and  we  regret  to  say 
that  we  closed  Mr.  Bonney's  Life  of  the  pious  Jeremy  Taylor, 
with  diminished  feelings  of  veneration  towards  this  distinguished 
prelate.  Every  real  Christian  who  is  acquainted  with  the  name 
and  writings  of  Bishop  Taylor,  must  ardently  wish  to  see  hie 
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character  drawn  by  a  master  in  the  art.  It  might  surely  have 
been  expected,  that  after  so  many  years  have  glided  away,  the 
heat  of  party  spirit  had  subsided  sufficiently  to  enable  a  writer 
to  estimate  accurately  the  merits,  and  to  decide  impartially  con*. 
cerning  the  defects,  of  the  subject  of  his  remarks.  So  far, 
however,  is  this  from  being  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  design  is  but  ill  concealed,  of  making  the  life  of  Jerem^ 
Taylor  a  vehicle  of  invective  against  the  enemies  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy;  an  occasion  of  pre* 
ferring  the  most  extravagant  claims  in  behalf  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
a  channel  through  which  flattery  of  a  most  fulsome  and  indiscri- 
minate nature  may  be  lavished  on  its  more  dignified  members. 
Upon  no  other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  minute  and 
tedious  accuracy  with  which  many  trifling  circumstances  are  here 
detailed,  while  events  of  deep  interest  are  passed  over  in  a  most 
cursory  manner.  A  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  notice  of 
persons  who  had  but  a  very  remote  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  while  others,  whom  an  impartial  writer  would 
have  mentioned  with  honour,  are  either  kept  out  of  sight  or 
branded  with  infamy.  To  the  same  cause  also  it  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, that  the  extracts  from  the  numerous  and  valuable  writings 
of  Taylor,  which  are  introduced,  are  chiefly  those  which  celebrate 
the  immaculate  purity  and  consummate  excellence  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  represent  her  enemies  as  irreligious,  hypocri- 
tical, ignorant,  and  utterly  contemptible;  persons,  as  this  biogra- 
pher informs  us,  l  whose  hypocrisy  and  blasphemy  cannot  be 
'  contemplated  by  any  religious  mind  without  indignation  and 
'  horror.' 

The  proper  subjects  of  biographical  disquisition  naturally  di- 
vide themselves  into  three  classes.  The  first  consists  of  per- 
sons whose  reputation  is  founded  wholly  on  the  elevation  of 
their  genius,  on  the  splendour  of  their  talents,  or  on  the  extent 
of  their  erudition.  Belonging  to  this  class,  our  readers  will 
readily  supply  many  names  of  men  from  both  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  whose  genius  was  adapted  to  enlighten  the 
darkest  ages,  and  who  needed  not  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  or  the  patronage  of  the  great,  to 
raise  them  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  their  species.  The 
second  class  includes  those  who  are  indebted  for  their  post- 
humous fame,  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  situations  into  which  they 
were  thrown,  as  if  by  accident,  and  to  the  eventful  periods  in 
which  they  lived.  Among  these  are  the  long  lists  of  conquerors, 
and  heroes,  and  ambitious  statesmen,  and  factious  demagogues, 
thousands  of  whom  would  have  slept  in  obscure  graves,  bad 
not  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  lifted  them 
iuto  public  notice.    The  third  is  composed  of  men*  who  owe 
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mine  the  throne  itself,  fell  a  victim  ;  not  as  Mr.  Bonney  asserts, 
to  the  malice  of  vindictive  enemies,  hut  to  his  own  pride  and 
ambition.  Taylor  and  others  took  alarm,  rushed  into  the  breach, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  prop  up  the  tottering  edifice.  Soon 
after  Bishop  Hall  had  published  his  "  Humble  Remonstrance," 
(to  which  several  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist  ministers 
replied,  under  the  well  known  signature  of  Smcctymiiiius,) 
Taylor  produced  a  tract  entitled, ii  Episcopacy  asserted,"  which 
was  published  by  royal  authority.  But  neither  the  polemical 
acumen  of  these  disputants,  nor  the  royal  sanction  with  which 
they  were  invested,  could  stem  the  torrent  which  had  set  in 
with  irresistible  force.  The  misguided  and  unhappy  Charles 
appealed  to  arms,  and  was  speedily  driven  from  his  capital. 
With  a  fidelity  that  reflects  great  credit  on  his  memory,  Taylor 
now  attached  himself  to  the  person,  and  resolved  to  share  the 
declining  fortunes,  of  his  sovereign.  Desirous  of  administer- 
ing the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  prince,  when  they  might 
be  most  needed,  he  continued  during  several  years  to  accom- 
pany the  movements  of  the  royal  army,  and  to  expose  himself 
unarmed  to  all  the  perils  of  war.  At  what  time  and  by  what 
circumstances  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  from  this  post  of 
danger,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  retired  into 
Wales  in  1015.  In  the  first  period  of  his  retirement,  his 
straitened  circumstances  obliged  him  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  ;  but  afterwards  he  resided  in  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Carbcrry,  at  Golden  Grove,  in  whose  family  he  offi- 
ciated as  domestic  chaplain  during  several  years,  and  beneath 
whose  hospitable  roof  many  of  his  best  practical  works  were 
composed.  These  productions  were  highly  appreciated,  not 
only  by  those  of  his  own  party,  but  by  many  distinguished  re- 
publicans, who  were  induced  by  a  respect  for  his  piety  and 
talents  to  shew  him  repeated  acts  of  kindness.  In  reference  to 
this  part  of  his  history,  he  writes  thus  in  the  Epistle  Dedicator)' 
to  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying  :" 

"  In  the  great  storm  which  had  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church 
in  pieces,  he  had  been  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness,  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  greater,  lie  could  not  hope  for.  Here  he  cast  anchor,  and 
thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  him  with  such  impetuous 
violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  he  lost  his  anchor ;  and  here 
again  he  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of 
em  element  that  could  neither  distinguish  persons  nor  things.  And 
but  that  he  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his 
waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  him, 
he  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study.  But  he 
knew  not  whether  he  had  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of 
his  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble 
p.  56, 57. 
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*  with  seraphic  warmth.'  It  is  however  more  probable,  that 
it  was  founded  oif  the  more  than  Semi- Catholicism  of  his 
archiepiscopal  patron,  and  the  strong  tendency  to  Popery  which 
then  began  to  u;anifest  itself  in  the  court  of  Charles  I.  But 
the  fallacy  of  these  hopes  was  soon  discovered  by  a  sermon 
preached  at  Oxford  in  1638,  which  stands  first  on  the  list  of 
his  numerous  publications,  and  which  was  exclusively  directed 
against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church.  Having  been  intro- 
duced by  Laud  to  royal  favour,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  in  1637-8,  and  about  the  same  period,  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  eminently  de- 
votional writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  will  readily  believe,  that  he 
entered  with  pious  zeal  on  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office,  and  was 
unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his 
flock  ;  but  they  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  part 
of  his  character  must  be  supplied  by  their  own  imagination. 
His  biographer  despatches  this  important  feature  of  his  official 
character,  in  a  single  sentence  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
he  was  always  present  at  the  election  of  parish  officers,  that  he 
negotiated  with  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  concerning  an  organ, 
and  that  he  entered,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  parish  books,  a 
list  of  the  books,  vestments,  vessels,  aud  other  furniture  that 
belonged  to  the  church. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  sufficiently  enlightened 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  extract  for  their  edification,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  Church-wardens  in  the  duties  of  their  office, 
part  of  the  note  which  contains  the  items  of  these  sacred  utensils. 
If  the  Author  had  not  taken  care  to  iuform  us  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  Church  at  Uppingham,  we  should  have  igno- 
rantlv  imagined  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  splendid  pagean- 
try of  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  Chapel*. 

Public  affairs  were  now  drawing  towards  a  crisis.  Laud, 
whose  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures  contributed  more  than 
all  beside,  to  demolish  the  fabric  of  episcopacy,  and  to  under- 

*  "  They  are  stated  as  follows  :  One  chalice  with  a  cover  silver  and 
"  gilt,  two  patins  silver  and  gilt,  two  pewter  flagons;  one  diaper 
"  napkin  for  a  corporole,  (which  signifies,  we  are  told,  "  Sindonem, 
u  in  qua  Corpus  Chrisii  fuit  involutumy"  )  one  bible,  one  book  of 
"  common  prayer,  one  altar  cloth  of  green  silk  damask,  two  altar 
"  cloths  of  diaper,  one  long  cushion  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with 
"  crimson  serge  with  four  great  tassels  of  crimson  silk ;  one  short 
"  cushion  of  the  same,  one  tippet  of  taffety  sarcenet,  one  surplice ; 
"  two  black  hoods  of  serge  lined  with  taffety  sarcenet.  All  these 
"  were  dedicated  on  the  10th  of  May  1639,  for  the  Use  of  the  Church 
"  of  Uppingham,  by  th&  Bishop  of  Peterboro'  in  his  Cathedral 
«  Church.» 
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mine  the  throne  itself,  fell  a  victim  ;  not  as  Qlr.  Bonney  asserts, 
to  the  malice  of  vindictive  enemies,  hut  to  his  own  pride  and 
ambition.  Taylor  and  others  took  alarm,  rushed  into  the  breach, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  prop  up  the  tottering1  edifice.  Soon 
after  Bishop  Hall  had  published  his  "  Humble  Remonstrance,** 
(to  which  several  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist  ministers 
replied,  under  the  well  known  signature  of  Smrctymnuus,) 
Taylor  produced  a  tract  entitled,  "  Episcopacy  asserted,"  which 
was  published  by  royal  authority.  But  neither  the  polemical 
acumen  of  these  disputants,  nor  the  royal  sanction  with  which 
they  were  invested,  could  stem  the  torrent  which  had  set  in 
with  irresistible  force.  The  misguided  and  unhappy  Charles 
appealed  to  arms,  and  was  speedily  driven  from  his  capital. 
With  a  fidelity  that  reflects  great  credit  on  his  memory,  Taylor 
dow  attached  himself  to  the  person,  and  resolved  to  share  the 
declining  fortunes,  of  his  sovereign.  Desirous  of  administer- 
ing the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  prince,  when  they  might 
be  most  needed,  he  continued  during  several  years  to  accom- 
pany the  movements  of  the  royal  army,  and  to  expose  himself 
unarmed  to  all  the  perils  of  war.  At  what  time  and  by  what 
circumstances  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  from  this  post  of 
danger,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  retired  into 
Wales  in  1045.  In  the  first  period  of  his  retirement,  his 
straitened  circumstances  obliged  him  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  ;  but  afterwards  he  resided  in  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Carberry,  at  Golden  Grove,  in  whose  family  he  offi- 
ciated as  domestic  chaplain  during  several  years,  and  beneath 
whose  hospitable  roof  many  of  his  best  practical  works  were 
composed.  These  productions  were  highly  appreciated,  not 
only  by  those  of  his  own  party,  but  by  many  distinguished  re- 
publicans, who  were  induced  by  a  respect  for  his  piety  and 
talents  to  shew  him  repeated  acts  of  kindness.  In  reference  to 
this  part  of  his  history,  he  writes  thus  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying  :" 

"  In  the  great  6torm  which  had  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church 
in  pieces,  he  had  been  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness,  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  greater,  he  could  not  hope  for.  Here  he  cast  anchor,  and 
thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  him  with  such  impetuous 
violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  he  lost  his  anchor ;  and  here 
again  he  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of 
flh  element  that  could  neither  distinguish  persons  nor  things.  And 
but  that  he  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his 
waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  him, 
he  had  been  lost  Co  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study.  But  he 
knew  not  whether  he  had  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of 
his  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy."— 
p.  569  57 • 
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In  1654,  an  attempt  was  malic  by  some  of  the  Royalists  to 
overthrow  the  Commonwealth,  and  replace  the  Stuarts  on  the 
throne      In  consequence  of  this  conspiracy,  Taylor  fell  under 
suspicion  ;  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  ;  and  he 
was,  for  a  short  time,  committed  to  Chepstow  castle.     It  is 
evident  however  from  his  own  statement,  that  he  was  treated 
with   great  lenity   and  indulgence.     Soon  after  his  liberation, 
he  was   induced,  partly   by  a   severe  domestic  affliction,    and 
partly  by  the  desire   of  superintending   the   publication  of  his 
works,  to   remove  to   London.     During  his  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  he  officiated  statedly,  as  minister,  to  a  small  con* 
gregation    of  Royalists,  who  still  adhered  to  the   formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
himself    or   his    hearers    were  interrupted    in   their    religious 
exercises.     By  this  means  he  was  introduced  to  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Conway,  who  afforded  him  a  peaceful  retreat  during 
the   remainder   of  the  Interregnum,  at   Portmore  in   Ireland. 
When   measures   were   adopted  to  procure  the   restoration   of 
the  Stuarts,  Taylor,  with  many  others,  hastened  to  London. 
His  signature  was  affixed  to  the  memorable  '  Declaration  of 
*  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,'  in   which  a  pledge  was   publicly 
given,  that    '  all  rancour    and  former  animosities    should    be 
c  buried :'    a  pledge  which  was  soon  ^afterwards  as   publicly 
violated.     Mr.  Bonney  inserts  this  document,  as  a  proof  of  the 
temper  and  moderation  of  the  party  by  whom  the  king  was  re- 
stored ;  but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
duplicity  and  treachery,  particularly  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  iniquitous  history   of  those  times.     We  are,  however, 
willing  to  believe,  that  the  guilt  of  this  treachery  does  not  be- 
long to  all  who  subscribed  the  declaration  ;  but  merely  to  a  few 
time-serving  parasites,  who  made  such  upright  and  conscien- 
tious men  as   Taylor,  their  dupes.     It   must  have  occasioned 
him  deep  regret  in  future  years,  to  find  that  he  had  given  a 
pledge  which  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  redeeming. 

The  highest  dignities  of  that  Church  to  which  he  had  so 
firmly  adhered  in  her  adversity,  and  which  he  had  defended 
with  so  much  ability,  were  now  offered  for  his  acceptance; 
nor  does  the  history  of  that  Church  contain  many  instances  ia 
which  those  dignities  have  been  so  worthily  bestowed.  It  had 
been  the  height  of  ingratitude  in  the  restored  Monarch,  not  to 
reward  the  old  and  tried  friend  of  his  unhappy  parent ;  and  to 
the  newly- established  Episcopal  Church,  not  to  place  at  he? 
head  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments  and  ablest  defenders. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  king's  accession,  Taylor  was  pre-* 
ferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was 
afterwards  annexed  that  of  Dromore.  It  is  somewhat  amusing1 
to  observe  with  what  complacency  our  biographer  dwells  on 
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the  splendid  spectacle  which  was  exhibited,  at  this  period,  of 
the  consecration  of  three  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops,  at 
one  time,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick;  the  ceremony  of 
which  was  concluded  with  the  following  chorus,  written  for  the 
occasion,  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick : 

•  Angels  look  down  and  joy  to  see 
Like  that  above  a  monarchy  ; 
Angels  look  down,  and  joy  to  see 
Like  that  above  an  hierarchy.9 

Itl  consequence  of  the  holy  rites  performed  on  this  occasion, 
'  at  which  the  lords  justices  and  council,  and  general  conven- 
'  tion,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  attended  in  their  robes,9 
Mr.  B.  gravely  tells  us,  that  '  the  new  bishops,  like  the  apostles 
(  at  Jerusalem,  received  power  from  on  high,  before  their 
'  dispersion  to  the  several  flocks,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
'  had  made  them  overseers  :*  but  in  what  that  power  consisted, 
or  by  whom  it  was  conveyed, — whether  by  the  letters  patent  of 
Charles  II.  or  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  archbishop, 
he  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us.  To  make  the  parallel 
complete,  he  should  have  stated,  that  on  their  arrival  in  their 
several  dioceses,  they  began  to  work  miracles,  and  speak  with 
tongues,  and  prophesy ;  for  it  is  to  these  special  and  miracu- 
lous gifts  that  the  passage,  which  is  accommodated  to  this  conse- 
cration-service, originally  refers.  Placed  in  new  and  widely 
different  circumstances,  the  bishop  now  directed  his  studies  to 
a  different  object,  and  instead  of  vindicating  Episcopacy  as 
formerly,  he  began  to  attack  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  some  curious  instances  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  present  volume.  The  composition  of  several  polemical 
and  practical  treatises,  together  with  his  diocesan  duties,  seem 
to  have  filled  up  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His  death 
took  place  in  1(567,  '  when,9  according  to  his  biographer, 

<  {le  who,  with  such  weight  of  argument  had  defended  the  cause 
of  truth ;  He  who  with  unexampled  eloquence,  had  displayed  to  man 
the  grounds  of  happiness ;  He  who,  with  such  moving  accents,  had 

forewarned  the  world  of  the  incessant  march  of  death  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  was  now  to  ratify  his  word  by  his  own  example.  Thus 
engaged*  whilst  his  mind  was  intent  upon  those  gracious  words  of 
his  Saviour,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  &c.  he  was  summoned 
to  practise  his  own  advice :  "  Say  no  more,  but  when  God  calls, 
"  Jay  aside  thy  papers,  and  first  dress  thy  soul,  and  then  thy  hearse."/ 
pp.  354?— 5. 

His  Funeral  Discourse  was  delivered  by  the  most  intimate 
companion  of  his  latter  years,  Dean  Rust,  and  Mr.  B.  has 
described  it  as  a  Sermon  which,  '  in  expression  and  pathos  has 
(  seldom  been  surpassed/     Our  readers  shall  judge. 

<  To  sum  up  all,  this  great  prelate  had  the  good  humour  of  a  gen- 
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tleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom 
of  a  counsellor,  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel, 
and  the  piety  of  a  saint :  he  had  devotion  enough  for  a  cloister, 
learning  enough  for  a  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of 
virtuosi;  and,  had  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out 
amongst  his  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would  perhaps  have 
made  one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the  world  But  alas!  "  our  father, 
"  our  father;  the  horses  of  our  Israel,  and  the  Chariot  thereof,"  he 
is  gone  and  has  carried  his  mantle  and  his  spirit  along  with  him  up 
to  heaven  •,  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  have  lost  all  their  beauty 
and  lustre,  which  they  enjoyed  only  from  the  reflexion  of  his  excellen- 
ces* which  were  bright  and  radiant  enough  to  cast  a  glory  upon  a  whole 
order  of  men.  But  the  sun  of  this  our  world,  after  many  attempts 
to  break  through  the  crust  of  an  earthly  body,  is  at  last  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  vortex  of  eternity,  and  there  all  his  maculae  are 
scattered  and  dissolved,  and  he  is  fixed  in  an  orb  of  glory,  and 
shines  among  his  brethren  stars  9  that  in  their  several  ages  gave  light 
to  the  world,  and  turned  many  souls  unto  righteousness :  and  we 
that  are  left  behind,  though  we  can  never  reach  his  perfections,  must 
study  to  imitate  his  virtues,  that  wc  may  at  last  come  to  sit  at  his 
feet  in  the  mansions  of  glory/ 

We  profess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  tissue 
of  extravagant  conceits  and  turgid  flatteries,  either  with  piety, 
good  taste,  or  even  common  sense. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  notices  of  the 
successive  publications  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  appeared  ;  summaries  of  their  contents,  and  copious 
extracts.  We  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  whether 
the  bishop  is  responsible  for  all  the  extravagant  high-church 
pretensions  to  which  his  biographer  has  given  currency  in  his 
name.  If  it  is  so,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Papists  should 
have  indulged  hopes  of  him,  for  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome  themselves,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
priestly  pride,  ever  carried  their  pretensions  higher.  To  what 
degree  of  authority  have  they  ever  aspired,  beyond  that  of 
creating  apostles?  Yet  Mr.  Bonney  informs  us,,  that 

'  Taylor,  in  his  Tract  on  '  Episcopacy,*  employs  consummate  learn- 
ing, and  adduces  powerful  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  Christ  in- 
stituted a  government  in  his  Church,  which  was  first  committed  by 
him  to  the  Apostles,  with  a  power  of  joining  others,  and  appointing 
successors  in  the  anostleship,  that  this  succession  into  the  ordinary 
office  of  apostleship  is  continued  in  the  order  of  bishops ;  for  the 
apostle  and  bishop  are  the  same  as  well  in  name  and  person  as  in  office  ; 
which  Christ  himself  has  made  distinct  from  that  of  Presbyters- 
conferring  on  apostles  some  powers,  which  he  did  not  give  to  others ; 
as  of  ordination,  confirmation,  and  superiority  of  jurisdiction ;  so 
that  bishops  are  successors  in  the  office  of  apostleship,  according  to  the 
general  tenor  of  Antiquity.'  pp.  22; 
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Is  it  possible  that  this  Master  in  Israel  could  have  been  igno- 
rant that  it  was  essential  to  the  office  of  an  apostle,  that  he 
should  have  been  "  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  ?" 
— that  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  themselves  did  not  presume 
to  appoint  one  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas,  but  referred  the 
choice  to  God  himself,  by  the  use  of  the  lot ;  and  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  makes  the  validity  of  his  office  rest  on  his  having 
been  constituted  an  apostle — "  not  by  man,  but  by  revelation 
"  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"  A  singular  concession  is  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  forecited  passage,  that  the  distinguishing  of 
names,  (alluding  particularly  to  those  of  bishop  and  presbyter 
or  elder,)  did  not  take  place,  till  after  the  death  of  the  Apos- 
tles, l  which  names  before  were  used  in  common?  So 
then,  it  seems  from  the  confession  even  of  (his  high-toned 
Episcopalian,  that  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  in  the 
the  Church,  is  an  innovation  which  crept  into  the  Church 
after  the  Apostles'  death,  or  an  improvement  upon  the  apos- 
tolical constitution  of  the  primitive  Churches.  Now  this  is 
downright  Nonconformity — the  precise  doctrine  which  has  been 
maintained  in  all  the  ordination  services  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers,  from  the  days  of  the  Puritans  to  the  pre- 
sent period  ! 

The  next  object  to  which  the  distinguished  polemical  talents 
of  Taylor  were  directed/  was  a  defence  of  Liturgical  forms  of 
worship.  This  treatise  is  writte'n  with  peculiar  moderation  and 
temper,  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  violence  of 
political  parties.  In  it  he  justly  censures  those  enthusiastic 
notions  relative  to  extemporary  prayer,  into  which  some  had 
fallen,  and  which  are  not  even  in  the  present  day  quite  extinct; 
aud  states  tint, 

«  Whatever  this  gift  is,  or  this  spirit  of  prayer,  it  is  to  be  acquired 
by  human  industry,  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  by  reading,  by 
conference,  and  by  whatsoever  else  faculties  are  improved  and 
habits  enlarged  God's  Spirit  hath  done  his  work  sufficiently  this 
way,  and  he  loves  not  either  in  nature  or  grace,  (which  are  his  two 
grfeat  sanctions.)  to  multiply  miracles  when  there  is  no  need.* 

But  when,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  tract,  he  proceeds  to 
affirm  that  *  set  foims  of  Liturgy  are  necessary  to  preserve 
(  unity  iu  the  Church,'  and  that  *  their  absence  must  prove  a 
•  fruitful  source  of  heresies  and  divisions,'  we  feel  disposed  to 
ask— Have  these  liturgical  forms  produced  the  effect  which  is 
ascribed  to  them  ?  II,  Ly  'unity,'  be  meant  only  the  stated  ob- 
servance of  the  same  forms,  this  boasted  argument  dwindles 
into  a  mere  truism;  but  if  it  mean  unity  of  faith,  facts 
prove  tte  contrary,  for  we  will  venture  to  aflirin  that  there  are 
as  many  varieties  of  religious  opinions,  and  those  too  on  sub- 
jects of  vital  importance,  within,  as  .there  are  without  the   pale 
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of  the    Establishment ;    though  the   desks   may,  in   all    cases 
speak  the  same  language,  the   pulpits    will  be  found  to  be   as 
discordant  as  if  no  such  authorized   standard  was  prescribed — 
or  as  when  "  every  company  uses  a  new  form  of  prayer  at  every 
"  convention." 

Mr.  Bonney  furnishes  us  with  a  rather  curious  abstract  of  a 
Discourse  of  Baptism,  published  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  1653.  As  a 
theological  authority,  few  would  lay  much  stress  on  the  opinions 
of  this  eloquent  writer  ;  but  they  present  a  specimen  of  the 
doctrines  at  that  time  held  by  Episcopal  divines,  and  his  bio- 
grapher does  not  intimate  any  thing  bordering  upon  disappro- 
bation or  disagreement. 

i  After  laying  down  what  the  rite  of  Baptism  is,  he  proceeds  te 
shew  what  are  the  benefits  arising  from  it,  and  points  out  the  first 
fruit  to  be,  admission  into  Christ's  kingdom;  the  next,  adoption  into 
the  covenant ;  the  third,  a  new  birth  by  which  we  enter  into  the 
new  world,  the  new  creation,  the  blessings  and  spiritualties  of  the 
kingdom.  He  asserts  that  "  In  Baptism  all  our  sins  are  pardoned ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  that  it  puts  us  into  a  state  of  pardon  for  the 
time  to  come.'' 

'  The  next  benefit  of  Baptism,  which  is  also  a  verification  of 
this,  he  states  is  a  sanetification  of  the  baptized  person  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace;  and  that  to  understand  this  we  must  consider  it  by 
its  real  effects,  and  what  it  produces  on  the  soul. 

4  1st.  It  is  suppletory  ot*  original  righteousness,  and  the  effect  of 
the  spirit  is  "  Light"  or  "  Illumination."  And  he  descends  upon 
us  in  Baptism,  to  become  the  principle  of  a  new  life.  But  all  these 
intermedial  blessings  tend  to  a  glorious  conclusion ;  for  he  adds, 
"  Baptism  consigns  us  to  a  holy  Resurrection.  And  lastly,  by  Baptism 
zee  arc  saved. )y  '  pp.  179 — 80. 

We  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Bonney  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  quotations,  but  c  the  judicious  Hooker'  does  not 
stop  very  far  short  of  Bishop  Taylor  in  his  representation    of 

the  eflicacy  of  Baptism.* 

_ — . — • — — — _ — . ■  ■■  *  ■  *  '       ■  ■     » 

*  The  considerations  suggested  by  Dr.  Watts  in  his  "  Humble 
"  Attempt, '*  in  reference  to  the  advantages  "which  Protestant  Dw- 
scJitcrs  enjoy  in  matters  of  religion,  deserve  to  receive  at  this  time 
peculiar  attention,  as  pointing  out  the  personal  use  to  be  made  of 
the  present  controversy.  The  first  advantage  which  the  Dr.  mentions, 
is  this. 

6  You  arc  not  in  so  much  danger  of  taking  up  with  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  instead  of  the  inward  power  and  more  spiritual 
part  of  it,  as  your  neighbours  may  be,  and  that  particularly  in  the 
two  following  instances.  First,  You  arc  in  no  such  danger  of  mis- 
taking Baptism  for  intuoard  and  real  regeneration,  as  those  who  are 
educated  in  the  established  church.  You  are  not  in  the  least  tempted 
or  encouraged  in  any  of  your  Ministrations  to  suppose  that  your 
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But  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  controversial  writings,  is  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
in  which  he  contends  for  toleration   on  a  scale  far  too  wide  to 
accord  with  the  prejudices  of  his  biographer.     In   pleuling  for 
liberty  of  conscience  in  behalf  of  himself  and  bis  brethren,  he 
maintains  that  '  free  toleration  should   be  allowed  to    all9  who 
did  not  speak  agaiust  the  Apostles'  creed,  weaken  the  hands  of 
Government,  or  were   not  enemies   to  a  good    life.     In  rest- 
ing the  question  on  so  broad  a  basis,  and  by  insisting  upon  the 
freedom  of  all  Christians  to  exercise  their  worship,  who  do  not 
offend  in  the  above  mentioned  principles,  Mr.   Bonney  seems  to 
think,  that  '  in  his  zeal  for  his  injured  brethren  he  may  have 
€  overstepped  those  bounds  which  are  necessary  for  the  preser- 
'  vation    of  spiritual  government   and  unity  in   the    Church.9 
What  this  liberal  and  tolerant  biographer's  sentiments  are  on 
the  question  of  religious  liberty,  may   be   gathered  from  a  note 
which   is  introduced   somen  hat  violently   in   p.  313.      Having 

"" • —  ■     — "— — — —  -      -■  --  l       n.  -  -  i    ■■        i  i        _  r 

souls  are  regenerated  by  the  outward  ceremony  of  Baptism,  or  that 
you  are  really  born  again,  and  made  new  creatures  by  being  bap- 
tised with  water,    to    which  unhappy  and  dangerous   mistake  the 
office  of  Baptism  in  the  church  of  England  hath   been   thought  to 
give  too  much  countenance  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  expressions,  and 
without  any  sufficient  guard  or  caution.     And  the  answer  in  the 
Catechism  which  children  are  taught,  does  but  too  much   confirm 
and  establish  them  in  this  mistake.     And  when  their  parents  hear  it 
mentioned  so  expressly  at  the  Baptism,  that  the  child,  after   it  is 
baptiz  d,  is  regenerate  and  grafted  int)  the  body  of  Christ  s  Churchy 
and  that  this  in/ant  is  regenerated  xvith  the  Holy  Spirit,  'tis  no  wonder 
if  they  encourage  children  to  believe  in  a  most  literal  sense  what  their 
Catechism  expressly  teaches  them,  that  they  are  all  born  again  so 
as  to  become  the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  find  heirs  of 
heaven  by  baptism.     I  readily  grant  that   many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church  and  the  wiser  Christians  do  know  and  believe  that  there 
is  no  such  inward  grace  and  salvation  really  communicated  by  bap- 
tismal water:  yet  almost  all  the  expressions  in  the   offices  relating 
both  to  public  and  private  baptism,  and  to  the  baptism  of  those  of 
riper  years,  establish   persons  in  the  same   mistake,  and  that,  as  I 
hinted  before,  without  any  manifest  caution  to  secure  them  from  it. 
'  But  you,  my  friends,  who  separate  from   the  national   forms  of 
worship,  are   afraid  of  receiving   this   doctrine,  for  you  think  it   a 
matter  of  dangerous  consequence  both  with  regard  to  yourselves  and 
your  children.' — *  You  therefore  lie  under  the  strongest  obligations 
to  see  to  it  that  you  have  better  evidences  of  regeneration  than  your 
mere  baptism   with  water.'     pp.   175 — 179.  (V2mo   edition,    1731.) 
This  dangerous  opinion  respecting  baptism,  Dr.   Watts  subsequently 
shews,  is  *  repeated  in  the  (rffioe  of  Confirmation,'  which  is  the  second 
instance  to  which  he   refers.      The  solemn   application    which    he 
makes  of  the  argument,  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  have  attended  to  this  important  subject. 
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stated  in  the  text,  that  '  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater  had 
c  been,  before  the  Rebellion,  the  scene  of  Milton's  Comus,  and 
'  that  after  the  Restoration  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
c  nobleman  of  equal,  worth,  and  fostered  a  muse  of  equal  viva- 
c  city,*  he  proceeds  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  Bonner,  a  Laud, 
cr  a  Sacheverel,  to  remark,  that — 

*  High  as  the  burlesque  may  seem  in  Butler's  incomparable  poem, 
it  is  but  a  transcript  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  prevailed  at  that 
time  amongst  the  independent  party  ;  whose  hypocrisy  and  blasphe- 
my cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  religious  mind  without  indigna- 
tion and  horror.  At  the  same  time  a  more  striking  lesson  cannot  be 
produced  against  the  indulgence  of  the  xvild  opinions  which  led  to  such 
results.  And  no  argument  can  carry  with  it  such  powerful  conviction 
of  their  inevitable  and  fatal  consequences,  as  a  reference  to  the  plain 
history  of  those  enthusiastical  and  rebellious  times.' 

It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  Taylor,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this   plea  for  religious  toleration,  which  seems  to  ha  vet 
given   such  alarm  to  his   biographer,  was,  111   point  of  fact,  a 
Dissenter      In  common  with   many  other   zealous  partisans  of 
the  royal  cause,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  pro- 
'  hibited  from  using,  in  public  worship,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.     These  privations  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  remov- 
ing the  film  of  prejudice  from  his  eyes.     But  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  when   ecclesiastical    honours    were    lavished  upon 
him,  his  opinions  on  this  subject  must  have  undergone  a  mate- 
rial change,  or  he  could  never  have  consented  to  sil  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Privy  Council   from  which  those  persecuting  edicts 
proceeded,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  best  men  the  Church 
of  England  ever  contained,  were  ejected,  silenced,  in  m  my  cases 
imprisoned,  and  in  some  swept  into  an  untimely  grave.     Such 
is  the  corrupting  influence  of  power  and  opulence  even  on  the 
best  of  men  ! 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  our  Author's  style  of  composition, 
we  shall  extract  the  comparison  he  has  drawn  between  this  dis- 
tinguished prelate  and  the  admirable  author  of  *  Paradise  Lost ;' 
a  parallel  which  would  certainly  have  done  him  great  credit, 
had  not  its  excellence  been  neutralized  by  a  note,  in  which  it 
is  insinuated  that  our  British  Bard  shines  in  plumes  borrowed 
from  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ! 

'  Milton  may  be  first  selected,  as  coming  nearest  to  him  (Dr.  Tay- 
lor) in  many  particulars.  Born  within  five  years  of  each  other,  and 
educated  in  the  same  university,  they  launched  forth  into  life  at  a  pe*» 
riod  the  most  eventful  that  England  ever  witnessed,  when  two  power- 
ful parties  were  drawing  towards  an  open  rupture,  each  supported 
by  abilities  that  have  rarely  appeared  in  any  age.  The  minds  of  both 
Taylor  and  Milton  "  had  a  large  grasp  j"  their  spirits  were  firm,  cou- 
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rageous,  and, ardent ;  their  understandings  intensely  fixed  upon  reli- 
gion. In  the  hour  of  contention  two  such  characters  could  not  be 
indifferent  spectators.  The  one  plunged  into  the  tide  of  boundless 
liberty,  the  other  espoused  the  cause  of  violated  prerogative.  Zeal 
prompted  the  hand  of  both,  which  gave  an  elevated  tone  to  every 
chord  they  struck,  whether  in  the  cause  of  politics  or  religion.  Mil- 
ton embellishes  his  style  often  when  least  expected.  If  he  be  wri- 
ting on  the  rules  of  education,  he  breaks,  from  the  sober  and  delibe- 
rate march  of  the  philosophical  enquirer,  detains  the  mind  no  longer 
in  the  demonstration  of  that  part  of  the  subject  which  he  is  discuss- 
ing, but  says,  €i  I  will  strait  conduct  you  to  a  hill  side,  where  I  will 
"  point  ye  out  the  right  path  of  a  noble  and  virtuous  education,  labo- 
"  rious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
41  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that 
•*  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' "'  In  this  and  other 
passages  that  might  be  cited  from  the  prose  of  Milton,  we  perceive 
that  we  are  conversing  with  a  person  of  a  high  and  majestic  order, 
whose  energy  may  be  thought  to  equal,  but  not  surpass  that  of  Tay- 
lor. In  intellectual  opulence,  in  brightness  of  fancy,  in  richness 
and  fluency  of  expression,  the  balance  is  so  nearly  even,  that  we  he- 
sitate to  pronounce  which  side  preponderates.' 


Art.  VIII.  Farewell  Sermons  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Ministers,  delivered  at  the  Period  of  their  Ejtctment  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  the    Year  1662.     To  which  is  prefixed,  An. 
Historical   and   Biographical  Preface.     8vo    pp.  xvi.  449.  lis  — 
dale  and  Fenner,  1816. 

HPHE  larger  proportion  of  the  Sermons  contained  in  this  col- 
-*■  lection,  were  not  delivered  on  the  24th  of  August,  as  is 
erroneously  stated  in  the  Preface,  hut  on  the  17tli  of  that 
month,  the  Lord's  day  that  immediately  preceded  the  Feast  of 
Bartholomew,  in  IMV2,  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  effect. 
The  originators  of  this  cruel  Act  well  knew  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  its  operations,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  reasonable  to 
infer  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences which  they  foresaw  would  result  from  it.  The  Act 
•was  not  designed  to  alarm  the  unholy,  or  to  rouse  the  indolent ; 
it  left  them  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  their  offices  and  of 
their  ease.  It  was  a  political  institute,  directed  against  the 
pious  and  the  diligent  in  the  Church,  whom  it  expelled  beyond 
its  pale ;  and  thus  the  kingdom  was  wholly  abandoned  to  its 
haughty  triumph  over  principles  which  Apostles  would  have 
gloried  in  maintaining,  and  over  persons,  as  the  victims  of  its 
-vengeance,  whom  they  would  hail  as  fellow-helpers  of  the 
truth; 

Were  the  pious  clergy  of  the  Establishment  to  resign  their 
preferments  in  the  Church,  it  would,  it  should  seem,  be  a  ques- 
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tion  with  some  persons,  whether  situations  elsewhere  of  equal 
utility  with  those  they  now  occupy,  could  be  pointed  out  for 
them  : — whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion  in  the  laud,  that  no  parochial  cure  should  be  admi- 
nistered by  men,  allowed  to  be  well  qualified  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  heretical  pravity  ?  Such  reasoners,  it  would  seem,  are 
not  aware  that  the  whole  force  of  their  arguments  directs  itself 
with  keen  severity  against  their  own  Church.  Many  good 
men,  members  of  the  Establishment,  have  most  unreservedly 
condemned  the  Act  of  Uniformity  :  still,  that  Act  has  even 
Evangelical  apologists.  Here,  however,  we  need  not  have  re- 
course to  supposition,  on  which  to  found  our  appeal :  a  fact  rea- 
dily offers  itself.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  is  well  known, 
ejected  more  than  two  thousand  ministers  from  the  Church,  a 
much  larger  number,  it  is  probable,  than  will  ever  again,  at  one 
time,  quit  its  communion.  Was  it,  we  may  ask,  an  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  the  land,  that  men,  so  ably  qua- 
lified to  stem  the  torrent  of  heretical  pravity,  as  the  confessors  of 
Bartholomew's  day,  were  deprived  of  their  parochial  cures  ?  We 
are  quite  willing,  and  indeed  are  desirous,  at  all  times,  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  utmost  the  qualifications  of  the  pious  clergy  of  the 
present  day ;  but  certainly  we  cannot  concede  that  their  quali- 
fications are  superior  to  those  of  Bates,  and  Baxter,  and  Howe, 
and  many  others  of  the  Nonconformists.  By  the  silence  which 
was  imposed  upon  these  men,  multitudes  of  immortal  souls  were 
consigned  over  to  the  danger  of  perishing  everlastingly.  And 
what  situations  of  equal  utility,  we  would  ask,  with  those  which 
they  occupied,  would  Evangelical  apologists  for  this  Act  have 
pointed  out  to  the  ejected  clergy?  Their  situations  were  as 
important  as  those  in  which  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  our  days 
are  placed.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  had  the  measure 
involved  the  spiritual  misery  of  half  the  nation,  the  Act  would 
have  passed  :  no  consideration  that  the  land  would  be  left  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  salvation,  would  have  arrested  the  Act  iu 
its  progress,  or  delayed  its  execution  even  for  an  hour. 

But  while  we  adopt  this  method  of  pointing  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  those  persons  who  attempt  to  extenuate  the  forcible 
ejectment  of  the  Nonconformists  from  the  Church,  we  do  not 
shrink  from  fairly  meeting  the  question. 

On  the  supposition  that  in  consequence  of  our  representa- 
tions a  secession  to  anv  extent  from  the  Church  were  to  be 
effected, — that  twenty  or  forty  Evangelical  clergymen,  that  is, 
a  number  equal  to  a  hundredth,  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  ejected, 
ministers,  should  leave  their  parochial  cures,  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  contemplate  the  evils  which  would  be  produced  by  such 
.t  measure.  Shall  we  adopt  the  reasoning  that  has  elsewhere 
been  urged,  that  the  ejectment  was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
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religion,  as  an  enlarged  sphere  of  action  was  by  that  measure 
prepared  for  the  ejected  ministers  ?  It  is  true  that  the  things 
which  happened  to  them  tended  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  numerous  flourishing  religious  societies  were 
formed  and  nourished  by  their  care :  but  it  must  be  added, 
that  these  originated  and  were  matured  under  circumstances  of 
which  the  Church  could  not  be  an  approving  party.  When 
they  were  cast  out,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  considered  that 
there  was  an  end  to  their  character  and  work  as  ministers  and 
pastors :  all  the  good  they  subsequently  accomplished,  was 
done  at  the  peril  of  life.  It  was  made  peuul  for  them  either  to 
preach,  or  to  conduct  public  worship :  they  were  immured  in 
prisons,  exposed  to  the  most  grievous  vexation,  and  doomed 
to  every  kind  of  wretchedness. 

No  difficulty,  however,  could  possibly  arise  in  regard  to 
finding  situations  of  equal  utility  with  those  which  the  Parish 
Churches  of  England  offer.  The  Nonconformist  ministers 
found  such  situations :  '  God  dwells  not  in  temples  made 
'  with  hands.'  The  ejected  ministers  preached  in  the  fields 
to  congregations  as  large  as  any  they  had  ever  addressed  in 
Gothic  edifices ;  they  gathered  around  them  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  plains,  which  they  had  sought  at  the  risk  of  life, 
multitudes  as  numerous  as  had  ever  hung  upon  their  lips  in 
consecrated  buildings. 

Were  any  of  the  pious  clergy  to  resign  their  preferments  in 
the  Church  from  a  real  conviction  of  its  errors,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  their  utility  would  be  at  all  diminished.  Loosened 
from  the  fetters  which  the  laws  of  their  complicate  ecclesiastical 
polity  impose  upon  them,  they  would  be  enabled  more  closely  to 
approximate  in  their  practice  to  that  of  the  primitive  teachers  of 
the  Gospel.  They  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  con- 
fine their  preaching  to  the  parish  church,  or  the  chapel  of 
ease.  But  as  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  they  have  no 
other  situations  of  utility,  than  the  consecrated  edifices  of  the 
land.  When  these  are  deprived  of  ministers  who  teach  the 
way  of  salvation,  the  prospect  is  truly  deplorable.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  on  what  ground  the  ministers  of  Christianity  take 
their  stations  while  they  are  engaged  in  declaring  its  counsels : 
fields,  and  bams,  and  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  chapels  and 
meeting-houses,  afford  them  the  crou  <rr«.  The  opposing  class 
are  compelled  to  confine  all  legitimate  preaching  to  buildings 
consecrated  by  their  Episcopal  superiors.  We  cannot  see  that 
true  religion  would  have  any  thing  to  fear,  were  the  Evangeli- 
cal clergy  to  abandon  their,  stations  iu  the  Church.  But  as 
such  direful  consequences  are  anticipated  in  the  supposed  re- 
moval of  the  pious  clergy  from  their  parochial  cures,  we  ask, 
What  were  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  the  enactment  of 
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the  Act  of  Uniformity,  while  it  was  a  measure  ia  contempla- 
tion ? — Many  hundreds  of  the  roost  pious  and  best  qualiBed 
of  the  clergy  are  on  the  point  of  being  excluded  from  the  useful 
stations  which  they  occupy  as  Christian  teachers  !  What  a 
subject  for  the  serious  consideration  of  real  Christians  !  And 
it  is  one,  not  of  hypothesis — not  of  possibility,  but  of  fact. 

The  state  of  the  Episcopal  Church  after  this  expulsion  of  its 
purest  and  roost  faithful  ministers,  gradually  deteriorated,  till 
Evangelical  preaching  became  almost  annihilated  within  its  pale, 
and    heretical  pravity  overspread  the  land.     The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, therefore,  if  the  visible  means  of  saving  mankind  be  of 
primary  consideration  to  a  Christian,  cannot  fail  of  receiving 
his  condemnation,  as  a  measure  fraught  with  incalculable  mis* 
chief,  and  directly  tending  to  accomplish  the  everlasting  ruin  of 
souls.     If  there  are  those  who  do  not  view  it  in  this  light,  can 
their  eye  be  single  ?     Other  interests  than  those  of  truth,  and 
other  fears  than  those  which  the  apprehension  of  men's  perish- 
ing in  ignorance  and  sin  awakens,  must  predominate  in  their 
minds.     '  Forbidding  the  Apostles  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  that 
*  they  might  be  saved,'  was  the  circumstance  of  guilt  which 
fdled  up  the  measure  of  Jewish  criminality,  and  prepared  the 
Jewish  people  for  the  day  of  Divine  vengeance.     The  Act  of 
Uniformity   and  the  proceedings  of  its  advisers   and  enactors 
towards  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  were  directed  to   a  pur- 
pose precisely  similar  :    "  Forbidding  them  to  speak  to  men, 
"  that  they  might  be  saved."     The  conduct  of  the  patronisers  of 
this  Act,  is  utterly  incapable  of  defence  in  the  judgement  of  those 
who  identify  all  that  constitutes  salvation  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.     If  there  be  circumstances  which  prevent  any  class 
of  persons  from  bearing  down  the  full  tide  of  their  reprobation 
on  this  infamous  Act,  they  are  clearly  those  which  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  simplicity   of  Christian  truth.     The  contrast 
which   the    '  Established   Church'    presents    to    the  primitive 
Church  of  Christ,  is  prominently  striking?     The  spirit  and  the 
principles  of  the  former  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
latter.     The  primitive  Church  was   spiritual;    the  Church  of 
England  is  a  temporal  institute,  an  establishment  formed  of  a 
political  basis,  and  governed  by  political  laws.     Its  Constitution 
and  Acts  convey,  we  apprehend,  no  very  incorrect  notion  of 
what  was  not  in  our  Lord's  mind,  when  he  asserted  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  all  candid  discerning  men 
may  easily  perceive,   that  laws  which  could  not  be  executed 
without  silencing  and  ruining  Christian  Ministers,   who  were 
exemplary  in  their  office,   and   blameless   in   their  lives,  could 
not  originate  in  the    acknowledgement  of  Christ's    authority, 
nor  be  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  objects. 
The  ejectment  of  the  two  thousand  divines,  could  not  bare 
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occurred  in  a  purely  spiritual  Church  ;  and  while  this  infamous 
transaction  stands  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history,  it  will  be  a 
prominent  proof  that  the  Church  Establishment  is  a  secular  and 
a  political  institute. 

These  discourses  exhibit  nothing*  which  indicates  indifference 
towards  the  truth,  or  betrays  the  neglect  of  spiritual  interests. 
They   abound   with  forcible    inculcations    to   Christians    of  a 
proper  attention  to  their  religious  duties.     The  preachers  stre- 
nuously exhort  their  hearers  to  attend  a  ministry  calculated  to 
promote  their  spiritual  welfare.     And  this  conduct,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  the  very  reverse  of  what  some  Evangelical  clergymen 
of  the  present  day  have  recommended.     More  than  one  instance 
might  be   produced,    where  stated   attendance   in    the   parish 
Church  has  been  inculcated  as  the  duty  of  the  people  from  whom 
their  evangelical  Pastor  was  about  to  remove,  and  his  successor 
might  be  a  *  deceiver  of  the  people,'  a  preacher  of  error,  not  of 
truth.     Attendance  on  a  preacher  of  *  damnable  doctrine,'  doc- 
trine which  the  evangelical  pastor  has  denounced  as  destructive 
to  the  souls  of  men,  has  been  indirectly  urged  as  a  duty,  in  pre- 
ference to  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor,  out  of  the 
Church,  whose  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  accord  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  clerical  adviser.     On  what  princi- 
ples acknowledged  by  the  Gospel  can  such  advice  be  founded  ? 
Ought  a  minister  of  Christ  to  be  accessary  to  the  diffusion  of 
error  ?     Can  he  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  aiding*  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  death,  by  taking  part  with  those  who  present  to 
the  lips  of  men  the  *  poisoned  chalice'  instead  of  the  water  of 
life  ?     There  arc  clergymen,  we  well  know,  who  are  honourable 
exceptions,  whose  counsels  better  accord  with  their  professions  : 
but  it  is  painful  to  remark  that  any  man  bearing  the  name  of  a 
Christian  Teacher,  and  occupying  no  mean  place  as  an  Evan- 
gelical clergyman   in  the  Church,  should  symbolize  with  error 
that   involves  eternal  death,  as  he  assuredly  does  who  aids  its 
operations  by  giving,  in  any  circumstances,  and  for  any  reasons 
whatever,  his  sanction  to  a  practice  which  infallibly  exposes  to 
such  a  peril.     The  depreciation  of  truth  in  any  case  is  one  of  the 
highest  of  moral  offences. 

We  should  fail  in  our  duty  in  reviewing  the  Sermons  before 
us,  were  we  not  to  notice  the  truly  Christian  temper  which  per- 
vades them.  They  were  delivered  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  painful  kind.  Their  Authors  had  received  harsh  and  un- 
merited treatment,  and  experienced  the  sharpest  provocations. 
They  had  wives  and  children  for  whom  they  wished  to  provide ; 
they  had  friends  among  whom  they  would  have  fondly  remained  ; 
they  had  homes  to  the  attractions  of  which  they  were  feelingly 
alive  ;  but  all  these  they  were  compelled  for  conscience'  sake 
to  abandon!    Yet,  such  was  their  patience  under  injuries,  so 
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well  did  they  support  their  Christian  character,  that  in  these 
their  last  puhlic  addresses,  no  bitter  invective,  no  imprecations, 
no  improper  expressions,  escape  their  lips. 

'  Do  not,'  says  Dr.  Jacomb,  '  add  affliction  to  affliction  ;  be  not 
uncharitable  in  judging  of  us,  as  if  through  pride,  faction,  obstinacy, 
or  devotedness  to  a  party,  or  which  is  worse  than  all,  in  opposition  to 
authority,  we  do  dissent.  The  Judge  of  all  hearts  knows  it  is  not  so  : 
but  it  is  merely  from  those  apprehensions  which  after  prayer,  and 
the  use  of  all  means  do  yet  continue  that  doing  thus  and  thus,  we 
should  displease  God  ;  therefore  deal  charitably  with  us  in  this  day  of 
our  affliction.  If  we  be  mistaken,  1  pray  God  to  convince  us :  if 
others  be  mistaken,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity,  I  pray 
God  in  mercy  to  convince  them.'  p.  156. 

'  I  know  you  expect  I  should  say  something  as  to  my  non-con- 
formity. I  shall  only  say  thus  much.  It  is  neither  fancy,  faction,  or 
humour,  that  makes  me  not  to  comply,  but  merely  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing God.  And  if  after  the  best  means  used  far  my  illumination;  as 
prayer  to  God,  discourse,  study,  I  am  not  able  to  be  satisfied  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  what  is  required  :  if  it  be  my  unhappiness  to 
be  in  error,  surely  men  will  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  me  in 
this  world,  and  I  hope  God  will  pardon  me  in  the  next.' 

Dr.  Bates's  Sermon,  p.  181. 

c  Seeing  this  is  like  to  be  the  last  opportunity  that  I  shall  have  to 
speak  to  you  from  this  place,  being  prohibited  to  preach  unless  upon 
such  terms  as  I  confess  my  conscience  dares  not  submit  unto.— Could 
I  see  a  sufficient  warrant  from  the  word  of  God  for  those  ceremonies 
and  other  things  that  are  enjoined,  I  should  readily  submit  unto 
them ;  for  I  can  take  the  great  God  to  witness  with  my  conscience 
that  nothing  in  the  world  grieveth  me  a  hundredth  part  so  much 
as  to  be  hindered  from  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  be 
disabled  from  serving  my  great  master  Christ  in  that  employment. 
But  seeing  I  cannot  find  my  warrant  thence,  I  dare  not  go  against 
my  conscience  and  do  evil  that  good  may  come. — I  dare  not  give  my 
assent  or  consent  to  any  thing  in  God's  worship,  which  is  not  warranted 
from  his  word ;  but  I  think  it  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two  to  expose  my- 
self to  sufferings  in  the  world,  rather  than  to  undergo  the  checks  and 
reproaches  of  a  wounded  and  grieved  conscience. * 

Mr.  Gaspine's  Sermon,  p.  392. 

This  volume  contains  the  farewell  discourses  of  Calamy, 
Manton,  Caryl,  Case,  Jenkin,  Baxter,  Jacomb,  Bates,  Wat- 
son, Lye,  Mecle,  Newcomen,  Brookes,  Collins,  Gaspine,  Sea-* 
man,  and  Evanke.  The  names  of  these  divines  are  so  well 
ki>own,  and  most  readers  of  theological  works  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  their  writings,  that  we  need  not 
extend  our  observations  on  this  republication  of  their  valedictory 
discourses.  We  shall  transcribe  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Gas- 
pine's  Sermon,  as  that  of  an  Author  who  is  less  known  by  his 
writings  than  most  of  his  associates.  , 
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"  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  thou  art  entitled  to,  enough 
to  make  thee  amends  for  all  thy  trouble  and  calamities  in  the  end  I 
Art  thou  troubled  by  the  profane  world,  and  vexed  up  and  down  by 
thy  enemies,  and  not  suffered  to  rest  in  quiet  ?  And  is  it  not  enough 
for  thee  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  place  of  thine  eternal 
rest  and  happiness,  where  thou  shalt  be  for  ever  advanced  above 
their  reach  ?  Art  thou  exposed  to  the  loss  of  thy  place  and  estate  in 
the  world,  and  will  not  an  incorrupted  crown  of  fllory  and  an  eternal 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  saner i tied,  make  thee  amends  for 
those  petty  losses  that  thou  sustainest  here?  Art  thou  the  off* 
scouring  of  the  world  here  ?  And  is  it  not  enough  that  thou  shalt  be 
glorified  in  the  presence  of  saints  and  angels  hereafter  ?  Art  thou 
slandered  and  reproached  by  the  world  ?  And  is  not  this  enough  to 
support  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  Christ  ?  Dost 
thou  suffer  the  loss  of  liberty  ?  And  art  thou  under  restraint  and  im- 
prisonment, and  is  not  this  enough  to  comfort  thee,  that  thou  art 
tree  from  the  captivity  and  fetters  by  which  so  many  thousands  in  the 
world  are  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  thou  art  free 
from  the  prison  of  hell  ?  Put  the  case  (which  is  the  greatest  trouble 
that  a  godly  man  can  undergo  in  the  world)  thou  art  to  lose  thy  life 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  however  a  believer's 
interest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  keep  him  from  being  dis- 
mayed at  that  loss ;  an  eternal  life  of  happiness  and  glory  will  be 
enough  to  recompence  thee  a  thousand  fold  for  loss  of  tjiis  frail 
lift.'  p.  377. 

We  hope  every  person,  especially  every  Protestant  Dissenting 
Minister,  to  whom  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  dear,  and  the  memories  of  the  Nonconformist 
divines,  venerable,  and  who  may  not  possess  the  original  publi- 
cation, will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  adding  it  to  his 
collection  of  books.  To  inspire  an  enlightened  regard  for  the 
men  who  ventured  life  and  all  its  endearing  objects  to  obtain  the 
freedom  of  man  as  the  worshipper  of  his  Creator,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  for  the  principles  which  they  asserted,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  every  man  to  put  this  question  to  bis  own 
mind  :  What  would  or  might  have  been  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  present  day,  had 
no  resistance  been  offered  to  the  measures  of  ecclesiastical  rulers 
combined  with  the  powers  of  civil  government  ?  That  inquiry 
is  worthy  of  the  minds  of  all  rational  creature*,  and  we  re- 
eommend  it  to  all  our  readers* 
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Art.  IX.    The  Poetic  Mirror,  or  the  Living  Bards  of  Great  Britain. 

12mo.  pp.  275. 

(Concluded  from  Page  512.J 

MR.  WORDSWORTH  is  the  third  on   the  list  of  con- 
tributors, and  we  have  na  fewer  than  three  poems,  entitled, 
"  The    Stranger,'*     "  The    Flying    Tailor,"    and    "  James 
"  Rigg,1'   purporting  to  be  '  further  portions  of    "  The  Re- 
cluse."    The  Author    has  evidently  taken  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's   genius,  from   the   Edinburgh   Review,   and  he 
appears  to  deem  his  poetry  the  finest  subject  for  broad  burlesque. 
So  far  as  his  aim  is  to  afford  diversion,  he  completely  succeeds ; 
and  he  coulJ  not  have  succeeded  by  any  other  mode  of  imitation. 
Wordsworth,  in    his   more  elevated  moods,    in  his    matchless 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  in  his  exquisitely  pathetic  touches 
of  feeling  and  character,  may  defy  alike  imitation  and  ridicule ; 
but  when  misled  by  system  he  ventures  to  be  prosaic  and  collo- 
quial, or  falls  into  a  strain  of  mysticism  peculiar  to  himself,  or 
attempts  to  dress  out  sage  Philosophy  in  a  slouched  hat,  thread- 
bare coat  and  gaiters,  then  Mr.  Wordsworth  comes  fully  within 
reach  of  mimicry.     And  if  mimicry  could  but  laugh  him  out  of 
some  of  his  eccentricities,  this  Poetic  Mirror  would  be  of  essential 
service  in  shewing  him  his  gait  and  gesture.     That  poetry  must 
have  some  vice  of  style  attached  to  it,  which  is  susceptible  of 
any  imitation  like  the  following,  that  should  have  the  power  of 
forcibly  recalling  the  original. 

'  It  boots  not  here  to  tell  all  that  was  said. 
The  Laureate,  sighing,  utter'd  some  few  words 
Of  most  sublime  and  solemn  tendency. 
The  Shepherd  spoke  most  incoherent  stuff 
About  the  bones  of  sheep,  that  on  the  hills 
Perish  unseen,  holding  their  stations  so. 
And  he,  the  tented  Angler  of  the  lakes, 
Alias  the  Man  of  Palms,  said  nothing  meet. 
He  was  o'ercorae  with  feeling, — it  is  known 
To  many,  and  not  quite  to  me  unknown, 
That  the  youth's  heart  is  better  than  his  head. 

'  Glad  of  this  opportunity,  I  said, 
Still  pointing  to  the  bones,  "  Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth, 
Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains 
Opinions  ever  changing — I  have  seen 
Regenerative  Nature  prostrate  lie 
And  drink  the  souls  of  things— of  living  things 
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And  things  inanimate,  and  thus  hold  up 

The  beings  that  we  are — that  change  snail  clothe 

The  naked  spirit  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence,  her  Hull  eye 

To  other  scenes  still  changing  still  unchanged. 

The  thinking  thoughtless  school -boy,  the  bold  youth 

Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid, 

AH  cogitative  yield  obedience  up. 

And  whence  this  tribute  ?  wherefore  these  regards  ? 

Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  man, 

Though  framed  to  high  distinction  upon  earth. 

As  the  soul  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears, 

His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 

Or  gladness — it  is  not  the  vital  part 

Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 

From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublimed  and  pure 

With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear, 

Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  eye 

Of  these  benign  observances  prevail ; 

Thus  are  they  born,  thus  foster'd,  and  maintain'd, 

And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 

Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks, 

The  fluctuation,  and  decay  of  things. 

There  lies  the  channel  and  original  bed," 

Continued  I,  still  pointing  to  the  lake, 

"  From  the  beginning  hollow'd  out  and  scoop'd 

For  man '8  affections,  else  betray' d  and  lost, 

And  swallow'd  up  'mid  desarts  infinite. 

This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim  and  end 

Of  prescient  reason,  all  conclusions  else 

Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse/9 '  pp.48— 61, 

The  following  is  in  a  different  style. 

'  It  is  somewhat  strange 
That  his  mother  was  a  cripple,  and  his  father 
Long  way  declined  into  the  vale  of  years 
When  their  son  Hugh  was  born.    At  first  the  babe 
Was  sickly,  and  a  smile  was  seen  to  pass 
Across  the  midwife's  cheek,  when,  holding  up 
The  sickly  wretch,  she  to  the  father  said, 
"  A  fine  man-child !"    What  else  could  they  expect  ? 
The  mother  being,  as  I  said  before, 
A  cripple,  and  the  father  of  the  child 
Long  way  declined  into  the  vale  of  years. 

'  But  mark  the  wondrous  change— ere  he  was  put 
By  his  mother  into  breeches,  Nature  strung 
The  muscular  part  of  his  economy 
To  an  unusual  strength,  and  he  could  leap,, 
All  unimpeded  by  his  petticoats, 
Over  the  stool  on  which  his  mother  sat 
When  carding  wool,  or.  cleansing  yegetableip 
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Or  meek  performing  other  household  tasks. 

Cunning  he  watch'd  his  opportunity, 

And  oft,  as  house-affairs  did  call  her  thence, 

Overleapt  Hugh  a  perfect  whirligig. 

More  than  six  inches  o'er  th'  astonished  stool.'  pp.  156 — 1 57. 

It  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  the  Author's  taste  and 
understanding,  had  he  indicated,  by  some  short  attempt  at 
serious  imitation,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

"  The  Gude  Greye  Katt,"  in  ridicule  of  the  uncouth  dialect 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  fairy  tales,  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  Southern  readers.  We  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  to 
make  room  for  the  following  extract  from  an  exquisite  burlesque 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  Christabel." 

*  It  is  a  strange  and  lovely  night, 

A  greyish  pale,  but  not  white ! 

Is  it  rain,  or  is  it  dew, 

That  falls  so  thick  I  see  its  hue  ? 

In  rays  it  follows,  one,  two,  three, 

Down  the  air  so  merrily, 

Said  Isabelle,  so  let  it  be ! 
'  Why  does  the  Lady  Isabelle 

Sit  in  the  damp  and  dewy  dell 

Counting  the  racks  of  drifczly  rain, 

And  how  often  the  Rail  cries  over  again  ? 

For  she's  harping,  harping  in  the  brake, 

Craik,  craik Craik,  craik. 

Ten  times  nine,  and  thrice  eleven  j— 

That  last  call  was  an  hundred  and  seven. 
Craik,  craik — the  hour  is  near- 
Let  it  come,  I  have  no  fear ! 
Yet  it  is  a  dreadful  work,  I  wis, 
Such  doings  in  a  night  like  this ! 

*  Sounds  the  river  harsh  arid  loud? 
The  stream  sounds  harsh,  but  not  loud. 
There  is  a  cloud  that  seems  to  hover, 
By  western  hill  the  church-yard  over, 
What  is  it  like?— 'Tis  like  a  wHale; 
'Tis  like  a  shark  with  half  the  tail, 
Not  half,  but  third  arid  more; 
Now  'tis  a  wolf,  and  now  a  boar; 
It's  face  is  raised— it  cometh  here*; 
Let  it  come — there  is  no  fear*. 
There's  two  for  heaven,  and  ten  mr  hell, 
Let  it  come — 'tis  well — 'tis  well ! 
Said  the  Lady*  Isabelle. 

'  What  ails  that  little  cut-tail'd  whelp, 
That  it  continues  to  yelp,  yelp? 
Yelp,  yelp,  and  it  turns  ita  eye 
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Up  to  the  tree  and  half  to  the  sky, 

Half  to  the  sky  and  full  to  the  cloud, 

And  still  it  whines  and  barks  aloud. 

Why  I  should  dread  I  cannot  tell : 

There  is  a  spirit;  I  know  it  well !'    pp.  215—217. 

This  is  followed  by  "  The  Cherub/'  after  the  manner  of  Mr 
Coleridge's  "  Pains  of  Sleep." 

"  Peter  of  Barnet"  and  "  Carmen  Judiciale"  are  the  pretended 
contributions  of  the  Poet  Laureate :  the  former  is,  we  presume, 
an  humble  imitation  of  Mr..Soutbey's  earlier  productions,  but  it 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  general  character  of  his  poetry:  the 
latter  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  his  literary  and  political  feuds 
with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  archly  insinuates  the  un- 
sparing vehemence  and  contempt  with  which  }f  r.  Southey  is 
sometimes  too  apt  to  demean  himself  towards  his  critical  as- 
sailants, or  political  opponents. 

The  Poet  is  represented  as  surveying  in  a  dream  the  various 
productions  of  his  creative  power,  and  as  proceeding-  to  select 
a  favourite  from  the  groupe. 

*  Joan  I  chose,  a  maid  of  happy  mien ; 

Her  form  and  mind  I  polisned  with  care ; 
A  docile  girl  she  proved,  of  mopiag/vein, 

Slow  in  her  motions,  haughty  in  her  air ; 
Some  mention'd  trivial  blame,  or  slightly  frown'd ; 
Forth  to  the  world  she  went,  her  heavenly  birth  it  own'd. 

*  The  next,  a  son,  I  bred  a  Mussulman ; 

With  creeds  and  dogmas  I  was  hard  bested, 
For  which  was  right  or  wrong  I  could  not  tell, 

So  I  resolved  my  offspring  should  be  bred 
As  various  as  their  lives— toe  lad  I  loved, 
A  boy  of  wild  unearthly  mien  he  proved. 

'  Then  first  I  noted  in  my  mazy  dream 

A  being  scarcely  of  the  human  frame, 
A  tiny  thing  that  from  the  north  did  seem, 

With  swaggering  fuming  impotence  he  came ; 
I  fled  not,  but  I  shudder'd  at  his  look ; 
Into  his  tutelage  my  boy  he  took. 

<  Each  principle  of  truth  and  purity, 
And  all  that  merited  the  world's  acclaim, 

This  fiend  misled — nor  could  I  ever  free 

From  his  destroying  grasp  my  darling's  fame; 

But  yet  I  could  not  ween  that  heart  of  gall 

Could  be  a  jbe  to  one,  whose  heart  beat  kind  to  alL 

'  My  third,  a  Christian  and  a  warrior  true, 

A  bold  adventurer  on  foreign  soil, 
And  next,  his  brother,  a  supreme  Hindu, 

I  rear'd  with  hope,  with  joy,  and  painful  toil* 
Alas  1  my  hopes  were  vain  I  I  saw  them  both 
Reft  by  an  emmet !— crush'd  before  a  mothl 
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*  Still  could  I  not  believe  his  vengeful  spite, 
For  in  his  guise  a  spaciousness  appeared ; 

My  bitterness  of  heart  I  feigned  light ;  : 

But  wholly  as  he  urged  my  next  I  rearM  ; 

He  said  of  all  the  gang  he  was  the  best. 

And  wrung  his  neck  before  mine  eyes  in  jest.'  pp.  246»-24<9* 

1  The  Curse'  denounced  on  the  c  False  Prophet,  canker, 
'  damned  heretick,'  as  a  punishment  for  his  falsehoods  and 
other  delinquencies,  is  of  course  a  parody  fln  the  (  curse1  of  Ke- 
hama. 

To  the  remaining  three  poems  is  attached  the  name  of  John 
Wilson, 

'  That  man  of  palms  and  plagues  ;' 

Or  as  he  is  elsewhere  designated, 

'  The  light  heel'd  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms, 
Illustrious  more  for  leaping  than  for  song/ 

So  closely  do  they  resemble  many  of  Mr.  Wilson's  originals, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  burlesquing  them. 
They  are  upon  the  whole  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  volume, 
but  we  have  no  room  for  further  extracts.  The  unmeaning  use 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  of  the  terms  faith,  holiness,  glorify, 
&c.  is  well  exposed. 

There  are  some  lines  beginning 

'  O  blessed  thing  of  calm  delight 
Art  thou  a  phantom  of  the  night 
That  slumber'st  by  the  lonely  strand, 
Dreaming  of  breezes  from  Fairy  land  l* 

which  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  literal  extract  from  the 
Isle  of  Palms. 

As  we  have  allowed  no  room  for  further  quotations,  our 
readers  would  not  readily  excuse  us  for  detaining  them  with  any 
further  remarks  on  the  volume  itself.  Whether,  then,  the 
Author's  ingenuity  has  been  worthily  bestowed  on  its  compo- 
sition, or  mischievously  directed ;  whether  the  test  to  which  he 
has  brought  the  productions  of  the  day  be  at  all  fair ;  whether 
Momus  is  any  fitter  than  Midas,  to  sit  as  arbiter  in  the  court  of 
Taste ;  whether  the  volume  discovers  a  discriminating  taste  and 
a  ready  perception  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  style,  or 
merely  that  degree  of  mimic  art  which  is  rarely  associated  with 
keen  sensibility  and  original  talent;  whether,  in  fact,  the 
Author  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  writers 
whose  defects  he  has  indeed  readily  seized,  but  the  character  of 
whose  productions*  especially  in  the  instances  of  Wordsworth 
and  Sonthey,  he  has  wholly  neglected,  or  failed  from  incompe- 
tency, to  transfer  to  the  imitation :  are  questions  which,  with 
the  evidence  now  before  them,  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  verdict 
of  the  Public. 
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Art.  X.  Reflections,  on  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Hofy  Scrip- 
tures, intended  to  shew  its  Defects  and  the  Necessity  of  attempting 
to  improve  it,  with  a  Specimen  of  such  an  Attempt,  By  B.  Booth- 
royd,  4to.  pp.  58.  Gale  and  Co.  1816. 

IT  is  probably  well  known  to  the  generality  of  our  readers, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  printed  edition  of  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  to  William 
Tyndal.  This  distinguished  person  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jleformation,  and  having  thus  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  England, 
his  native  country,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  For 
some  time  he  travelled  in  Germany,  where  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Luther;  he  afterwards  removed  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  Justly  sup- 
posing that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
language,  would  be  efficacious  as  a  means  to  oppose  the  super- 
stitions of  his  countrymen,  and  of  directing  their  attention  to  the 
truth,  he  projected  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
having  obtained  the  assistance  of  John  Fryth,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  he  completed  this  important  work, 
which  was  published  at  Antwerp  about  three  years  after  the 
first  edition  of  Luther's  German  version,  in  1523. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  English  language,  may  be  estimated  by  the  conduct  of  its 
adversaries,  the  Popish  clergy,  whose  authority  was  not  then 
broken  ,  in  this  country.  They  alleged  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English  ;  they  asserted  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  the  laity  to  possess  them  in  their  mother  tongue; 
that  it  would  make  them  all  heretics  ;  and  that  rebellion  against 
the  civil  government  would  be  the  consequence  of  every  man's 
reading  the  word  of  God  for  himself.  And  so  excessive  was 
their  hatred,  that  they  committed  Tyndal's  books  to  the  flames, 
and  soon  after  procured  the  death  of  this  great  man.  The 
malice  and  cruelty  of  these  Popish  persecutors  against  the 
cause  which  Tyndal  had  so  nobly  and  so  well  supported,  were 
vain.  They  could  not  extinguish  the  light  which  he  had 
kindled.  Other  competent  men  came  forward  to  put  a  finishing 
band  to  Tyndal's  undertaking.  Tyndal  had  resolved  on  trans- 
lating the  whole  Bible,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  design  had 
proceeded  to  the  end  of  Nehemiah.  Miles  Coverdale  and  John 
Ilogers  had  been  coadjutors  with  him,  and  these  two  persons 
proceeded  separately  with  the  work  till  it  was  completed. 
Coverdale  published  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  at  Zurich, 
in  1535,  which  was  the  first  printed  Bible  in  the  English 
language,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  Editor.  Rogers 
also  completed  the  translation  which  Tyndal  had  begun,  and  an 
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edition  of  1500  copies  was  printed  in  1537,  at  Hamburgh,  by 
Grafton  and  Whitechurch.  This  was  called  Matthews' s  Bible ; 
a  feigned  name  being  affixed  to  the  title-page  instead  of  Tyn- 
dal's,  from  the  apprehension  that  as  he  had  been  put  to  death  as 
a  heretic,  his  name  might  prejudice  the  public  against  the 
work.  The  subsequent  English  Bibles— The  "  Great  Bible," 
in  1539,  -"  Cranmer's  Bible,"  in  1540,— The  "  Geneva  Bible," 
in  1557,- The  u  Bishops'  Bible,"  in  1568,  and  the  present 
public  version,  first  printed  in  1611,  were  only  so  many  several 
revision*  ot  Tyndal's  Bible.  King  James's  Translators  were 
expressly  ordered  to  follow  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  they 
were  to  alter  as  little  as  the  original  necessarily  demanded,  and 
they  were  to  use  the  translations  of  Tyndal,  Matthews,  Cover- 
dale,  W  hiteehurch,  and  the  Geneva,  when  they  came  closer  to 
the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible.  To  represent  the  present 
public  version  as  an  entirely  New  Translation,  is  to  state  what 
is  contrary  to  the  historical  fact.  It  is  only  a  revised  impres- 
sion of  a  former  version.  »nd  therefore  instead  of  supplying  rea- 
sons against  a  new  translation,  or  a  new  revision,  it  is  actually 
a  precedent  u\  favour  ot  the  latter. 

Between  the  years  1535,  the  date  of  the  original  publication 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  1611,  the  date  of  the  last  revision, 
an  interval  of  seventy-four  years  elapsed,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  public  version  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  revised  at  least 
five  times.  Since  1611,  when  the  present  Common  Version 
was  first  put  into  circulation,  a  period  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  five  years  has  elapsed,  during  the  whole  of  which, 
to  the  present  moment,  no  revision  of  the  English  Common 
Bible  has  been  attempted. 

To  what  cause  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  Were  our  ancestors 
more  solicitous  to  possess  a  correct  translation  of  the*  Divine 
word,  than  their  descendants  ?  Or  was  the  revision  ordered  by 
James  I.  so  accurately  executed,  as  to  attain  at  once  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection,  and  thus  to  supersede  all  farther  attempts  at 
amendment  ?  The  affirmative  of  the  first  question  might  justly 
cover  us  with  shame;  and  to  assign  the  perfection  of  the  Com- 
mon Version  as  a  reason  for  not  revising  or  translating  the 
sacred  Scriptures  de  novo,  would  be  absolute  folly.  Had  the 
present  version,  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  circulated,  been  an 
exact  representation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  which 
it  certainly  was  not,  there  would  still  be  reasons  for  a  revision 
of  it>  which  no  objections  could  invalidate.  But,  as  in  addition 
to  circumstances  on  which  those  reasons  are  grounded,  there 
are  others  which  regard  the  fidelity  of  the  version  itself,  we  are 
furnished  with  unanswerable  reasons  for  maintaining  the  neces- 
sity of  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  which  would  seem  to  be 
a  more  satisfactory  proceeding  than  an  entirely  New  Transla- 
tion. 
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It  is  a  well  known  and  undeniable  fact,  that  the  learned  wen 
who  made  the  revision  in  1611,  were  not  supplied  with  mate- 
rials so  ample  and  efficient  for  amending  the  translation  as  those 
which  are  now  in  our  power.  Learning  has  not  been  slumber- 
ing for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Light  sprung  up  during 
that  long  period,  and  it  penetrated  and  has  dissipated  the  dark- 
ness v*  hich  obscured  those  of  early  times.  Advances  have  been 
made  in  philology  and  criticism.     The  '  publication  of  Poly- 

*  glots,  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  ancient  and   modern 

*  versions,  of  Lexicons,  Concordances,  critical  Dissertations 
c  and  Sermons ;  books   of  Eastern  Travels  ;  Disquisitions  on 

*  the  Geography,  Customs,  and  Natural  History  of  the  East ; 
'  accurate  tables  of  chronology,  coins,  weights  and  measures/ 
have  contributed  essentially  toward  the  improvement  and  elu- 
cidation of  the  Bible.  What  powerful  aid  has  been  afforded  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
by  the  labours  of  Walton,  Castell,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Michaelis,  Bochart,  Lightfoot,  Grotius,  Poole,  and  many  other 
illustrious  writers  !  It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  to  all  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  men,  that  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  in  all  respects  less  favourable  than  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  the  publication  of  a  correct  edition  of  the  English 
Bible. 

Strongly  rooted  prejudices  exist,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  in  the  minds  of  many,  against  an  amendment  of  the  pub- 
lic version.  The  very  circumstance  of  there  having  been  no 
revision  of  the  common  translation  for  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries, has  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  cherish  and 
augment  those  prejudices.  Had  the  public  version  been  re- 
peatedly and  recently  revised,  had  every  new  impression  con- 
tained corrections  and  improvements  of  preceding  impressions, 
and  the  alterations  which  the  growing  advantages  of  succeed- 
ing years  might  have  required,  been  regularly  made,  the  pub- 
lic attention  would  have  been  so  re|>eatcdly  fixed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  no  alarm  would  have  been  felt,  nor  any  objection  have 
arisen  against  the  measure  of  revision.  No  evil  consequences 
followed  the  repeated  revisions  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  amended  version  of  Ittll,  produced  no  un- 
pleasant effects ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  occasion  to  foar 
that  in  a  more  enlightened  age  a  corrected  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  would  be  attended  with  any  other  than  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  ministers   of  the   Established  Church,  it  should  seem, 
virtually  pledge  themselves  to  the  revision  of  the  Common  Ver- 
sion, since  the   assent  which  is  required  from  them   to  all  and 
every  thing  contained    in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,   binds 
.  them  to  an  approval  of  a  verbion  of  a  part  of  the  Bible,  different 
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from  the  common  translation.  They  read  in  their  churches 
passages  as  the  word  of  God,  which  their  hearers,  on  looking 
into  their  common  Bibles,  cannot  find  but  in  a  sense  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  was  read  to  them  from  the  desk.  The 
translation  of  (he  Psalms,  as  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  varies  essentially  from  the  Bible  translation.  If  the  for- 
mer gives  the  true  meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  latter  can- 
not in  those  several  cases  in  which  discrepancies  exist.  The 
approbation  of  the  one  version  necessarily  implies  the  condem- 
nation of  the  other.  No  clergyman,  surely,  would  inform  an 
inquirer,  that  the  Psalter  is  the  word  of  God,  but  that  the 
Psalms  in  the  Bible  translation  are  not  the  word  of  God  ;  nor, 
vice  versa,  that  the  Bible  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  the  true 
word  of  God,  but  that  the  Psalter  is  not.  He  must  reply,  that 
the  differences  between  the  two  versions  are  occasioned  by 
errors  in  the  translation  of  one  or  of  both  of  them.  This  is 
the  only  proper  answer  which  he  could  give,  and  it  would  surely 
be  immediately  remarked  by  the  inquirer,  and  admitted  by  the 
other  party,  that  the  errors  of  translation  ought  to  be  corrected. 
If  the  Psalter  be  correct,  let  the  Bible  translation  be  made  con- 
formable with  it;  or  if  the  former  be  erroneous,  let  itbe  amended 
by  means  of  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  persons  to 
maintain  that  the  same  passages  in  the  original  can  convey  two 
very  different  senses  in  a  correct  translation.  As  the  assent  of 
the  clergy  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  includes  the  ap- 
proval of  the  sense  as  given  in  the  Psalter  version,  they,  to  be 
consistent,  must  plead  for  a  revision  of  the  Biblev  at  least  for 
the  revision  of  a  part  of  it ;  and  as  no  good  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  reading  the  same  passages  of  the  Bible  in  a  different 
sense  in  the  service  of  any  Church,  the  following  discrepancies 
supply  an  unanswerable  argument  for  revising  the  public  ver- 
sion. 


Common   Version. 

Ps  vii.  11  "God  judgeth  the 
righteous,  and  God  is  angry  xviih 
the  luicked  every  day." 

xxii.  30.  '•  A  seed  shall  serve 
him." 

xxix  1 .  "  Give  unto  the  Lord, 
O  ye  mighty,  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  strength." 

xxx.  "  To  the  end  that  my  glo- 
ry may  sing  praise  to  thee,  and  not 
be  silent." 

xxx  vii.  37.  "  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'* 


Prayer  Booh  Version. 

—  "  God  is  a  righteous  judge, 
strong  and  patient,  and  God  is 
provoked  every  day." 

— '•  My  seed  shall  serve  him." 

—  "  Bring  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye 
mighty,  bring  young  rams  unto 
the  Lord :  ascribe  unto  the  Lord 
worship  and  strength.1' 

—  "  Therefore  shall  every  good 
man  sing  of  thy  praise  without 
ceasing." 

—  '«  Keep  innocency,  and  take 
heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right : 
for  that  shall  bring  a  man  peace 
at  the  last." 
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;    xlv.  4.  "  And  in  thy  majesty  —  "  Good  luck  have  thou  with 

ride    prosperously,    because    of  thine  honour:  ride  on  because  of 

truth,"  the  word  of  truth." 

lxxi.  7.  "  I  am  as  a  wonder  un  -  —"lam  become  as  it  were  a 

Xo  many.1'  monster  unto  many.'' 

lxxii.  6.  "  He  shall  come  down  —  <<  He  shall  come  down  like 

like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass- "  the  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool.** 

cv.  28.  "  And  they  rebelled  — "  And  they  were  not  obe- 

not  against  his  word."  client  unto  his  word." 

Mr.  Bootliroyd's  publication  is  divided  into  nine  sections. 
Jn  the  first  is  given  a  short  account  of  the  ancient,  and 
of  the  Z^nglish  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  The  se- 
cond coutains  the  opinions  of  some  distinguished  divines  and 
critics  on  the  authorized  version,  intended  to  shew  that  it  ad- 
mits of  improvement;  those  of  Doddridge,  Durell,  Bishop 
Lowth,  Blaney,  Symonds,  and  Black  wall,  are  inserted  in  this 
section  :  the  opinions  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  the  present 
Bishop" of  1  andaff,  (Dr.  Marsh,)  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
work.  The  following  sections  comprise  the  Reasons  which  the 
Author  assigns  for  his  attempting  a  new  translation. 

The  first  reason  assigned  by  the  Author,  for  the  present  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  public  version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
imperfect  and  erroneous  state  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
from  which  the  common  translation  was  made.  Owing  to  this 
cause,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  sacred  writings  are  often 
injured  ;  contradictious  which  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  re- 
concile, have  been  introduced  ;  and  omissions  and  interpola- 
tions are  numerous  in  the  Common  Version.  Each  of  these  par- 
ticulars is  accompanied  with  appropriate  examples. 

1  No  approximation,*  Mr.  Boothroyd  remarks,  *  can  be  made  to- 
wards a  perfect  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  unless  the  trans- 
lator be  allowed  to  supply  the  acknowledged  deficiencies,  and  cor- 
rect the  manifest  errors  of  the  original  texts,  by  the  aid  of  manu- 
scripts, the  ancient  versions,  and  the  rules  of  sound  and  temperate 
criticism.  With  what  success  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Lowth  in  bis  improved  version  of  Isaiah,  by  Dr.  Blaney  in  his  ver- 
sion of  Jeremiah,  and  by  Archbishop  Newcome  in  his  version  of  the 
Minor  Prophets,  the  learned  are  generally  agreed ;  and  the  same 
judicious  method  pursued  in  reference  to  the  whole  Scriptures,  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  a  similar  result/ 

Conjectural  emendation  is  one  of  the  means  of  removing  the 
error*  ot  the  original  text,  which  the  Author  proposes  to  em- 
ploy :  a  desperate  remedy,  and  one  which,  we  trust,  will  be 
used  with  extreme  caution  in  the  proposed  translation.  It  is, 
we  allow,  highly  probable,  thai  neither  existing  manuscripts, 
nor  versions,  have  preserved  in  their  primitive  state  the  whole 
of  the  readings  of  the   Hebrew  Bible  aud  .Greek  Testament  > 
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and  that  manuscripts  which  have  perished  with  the  wrecks  of 
tune,  might  contain  original  lections  :  conjecture,  therefore,  may 
possibly  supply  what  is  wanting  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  pas~ 
sage.  Its  use,  however,  has  in  the  present.age  been  by  far  too 
common.  It  affords  the  opportunity  of  displaying  ingenuity, 
which  many  authors  have  been  extremely  ready  to  seize  ;  adopt- 
ing on  almost  every  occasion  of  embarrassment  the  suggestions 
of  their  own  fancy  as  the  means  of  clearing  difficulties  which  bet- 
ter learning  or  more  patient  examination  may  assist  to  remove* 
On  this  subject,  we  agree  in  opinion  with  Bishop  Marsh,  that  it  is 
better  to  declare  at  once  that  the  Hebrew  text  requires  no  emen- 
dation, than  submit  the  Bible  to  the  critical  licentiousness  of 
authors  anil  editors  who  correct  without  control.  In  numerous 
cases  difficulties  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  scarcely  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  displaying  critical  dexterity.  la 
profane  authors  this  is  comparatively  of  slight  importance,  and 
we  may  with  little  hazard  applaud  and  adopt  the  conjectural 
emendations  of  Porson  in  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  :  but  where 
all  is  sacred,  as  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  unwilling  to  admit 
conjecture  as  our  guide  to  its  true  readings  ;  never  receiving  a 
letter  or  a  word  through  this  medium,  till  every  other  method  of 
explanation  has  been  tried  ;  and  even  then  we  are  reluctant  to 
admit  conjectural  emendations,  since  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  in 
our  judgement,  whether  the  obscurities  of  the  Bible  might  not 
better  be  suffered  to  remain,  than  its  sense -be  endangered  by 
the  presumptuous  corrections  of  human  fancy.  Many  writers 
and  translators  in  modern  times,  would  hive  '  conjectured  less 
'  had  they  known  more.9  We  cannot  but  hope  that  we  shall 
find  in  Mr.  Boothroyd  a  praise- worthy  exception  to  a  prevailing 
practice,  and  that  conjecture  will,  in  his  hinds,  be  invariably 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  severe  critical  judgement. 

In  the  fourth  section,  Mr.  Boothroyd  assigns  a  second  reason 
for  attempting  an  improved  version — the  gre^t  and  essential 
improvement  in  respect  to  propriety  of  language  and'  gramma- 
tical accuracy.  This  is  the  longest  section  in  the  pamphlet,  and 
it  must  he  granted  by  all  competent  judges,  that  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  there  is  very  ample  scope  for  enlargement.  It 
cannot  he  pretended  that  our  language  has  received  no  improve- 
ment for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  or  that  the  meaning  of 
words  has  remained  unchanged.  If  therefore  the  Common  Ver- 
sion  had  been  ever  so  unexceptionable  at  the  period  when  it 
was  made,  unless  it  be  accommodated  by  the  requisite  alterations 
to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  English  language,  it  may 
fail  in  conveying  the  sense  of  the  original  to  a  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Many  words  which  were  generally  understood  in  the 
age  of  James  I.  may  have  become  obsolete,  and  others  may  have 
acquired  a  meaning    different    from  that   which  they  bore  at 
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that  time.  In  both  these  cases  the  very  same  reasons  which 
require  and  justify  translation  at  all,  demand  revision  and  amend- 
ment. The  book  is,  so  far  as  obsolete  words  are  retained,  un- 
intelligible to  the  common  reader.  "  Seek  after  leasing" — the 
translation  of  3D  wpan  Ps.  iv.  3.  in  the  Common  Version,  is,  we 
apprehend,  as  little  understood  by  most  readers  as  is  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  itself ;  and  the  same  reason  which  requires  an  En- 
glish word  for  3D,  requires  that  leasing  be  exchanged  for  ano- 
ther term.  A  copious  list  of  words,  either  wholly  obsolete,  or 
obsolete  in  the  sense  noticed,  is  supplied  in  this  section  :  the 
bare  inspection  of  it  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that  in 
point  of  perspicuity  the  English  Bible  is  susceptible  of  essen- 
tial improvement.  , 

'  The  authorized  version  contains  many  obsolete,  idiomatical,  am- 
biguous, and  harsh  phrases.  Judges  ix,  53.  "  And  a  certain  woman 
cast  a  piece  of  a  milstone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to 
break  his  scull/'  The  vau  should  be  rendered  which:  'Which 
fractured,  or  broke  his  skull/  Go  your  tuny,  forgo.  '  Which  would 
take  account  of  his  servants :'  Matt,  xviii.  23.  If  the  following 
parable  did  not  suggest  the  true  sense  of  these  words,  we  should 
suppose  that  they  meant  that  the  Master  took  an  account  how  many 
servants  he  had.  "  And  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at 
nought."  Luke  xxiii,  3.  (11).  This  is  both  idiomatical  and  vulgar. 
It  should  be,  '  treated  him  contemptuously.'  "  And  if  this  come  to 
the  Governor's  ears  we  will  persuade  him  and  secure  you."  (Matt. 
xxviii,  14.  Here  seem  to  be  three  particulars  objectionable  within 
a  very  narrow  compass.  The  first  member  of  this  compounded  sen- 
tence  is  both  vulgarly  expressed,  and  ill-translated,—- the  second  is 
ill  translated, — and  the  third  is  ambiguous. — Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  thus :  *  And  if  this  come  to  a  hearing  before  the  Governor, 
we  will  appease  him,  and  bear  you  harmless.1 

'  Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  be- 
stowed on  the  churches  of  Macedonia/  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  a  more  harsh  and  ambiguous  sentence.  Locke,  and  Dr. 
Waterland,  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Dodd  from  an  interleaved  Bible,)  pro- 
pose to  render  it,  "  We  make  known  to  you  the  godly  charity 
given  by  the  churches  of  Macedonia/9  This  is  perspicuous,  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  charitable  Collection 
was  made  by,  (and  not/or)  the  churches  of  Macedonia/ 

Of  this  last  example  Wakefield  gives  the  following,  version  : 
'  We  signify  unto  you  the  extraordinary  generosity  that  bath  been 
'  displayed  by  the  churches  of  Macedonia/  This  translation 
of  the  words  coincides  with  that  which  Mr.  Boothroyd  would 
adopt,  who  it  should  seem  is  too  hasty  in  determining  the  mean- 
ing which  he  approves,  to  be  "  the  sense  of  the  passage.1*     The 

Original  is,   Tru^ofitf  $*   VfMit  a^'i\pol,  twv  xafty  rcu  $£ou  t*\>  itioyttntf  e» 

rz,:<;  'txxUarixt;  th*  /^axs^owas,  which  we  think,  with  Macknight  and 
Doddridge,  is  to  be  understood  rather  in  relation  to  the  "  gra- 
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Ci  cious  disposition  given  to  the  churches  in  Macedonia," 
than  to  the  contribution  which  they  furnished  for  the  relief  of 
their  fellow  Christians  in  Judea.  We  should  prefer  Wakefield's 
rendering  of  the  fifth  example,  to  that  which  Mr.  B.  has  copied 
from  Dr.  Symonds  :  "  And  if  this  affair  be  brought  to  a  healing 
"  before  the  governor,  we  will  satisfy  him  and  keep  you  from 
"  trouble."  Dr.  CampbelPs  version  would  come  under  the 
Author's  censure  :  "  And  if  this  come  to  the  procurator's  ears, 
"  we  will  appease  him  and  indemnify  you."  • 

'  The  ancient  use  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  renders  innumerable 
passages  of  the  authorized  version  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  in  some 
instances  totally  alters  the  sense.  It  is  well  known  that  our  old 
writers  made  use  of  prepositions  in  senses  now  obsolete ;  and  it  is 
not  intended  to  reflect  on  our  Translators  when  examples  are  pro- 
duced of  inaccuracies  on  this  point.  The  obvious  inference  from 
such  inaccuracies  is,  that  if  the  use  and  signification  of  words  be  so 
much  changed,  the  common  version  ought  to  be  revised.' 

In  the  Common  Version  the  preposition  of  is  improperly  used 
for  by  : — "  a  son  of  her" — for,  "  a  son  by  her.' — To  denote  the 
agent  of  the  verb  :  as, "  said  of  some  :"  "  Lydia  attended  to  the 
"  things  spoken  of  Paul."  We  should  imagine  that  in  this 
example  some  person  was  speaking  to  Lydia  concerning  the 
Apostle — not  that  she  was  listening  to  his  discourses: 
'  by  some,'  c  by  Paul,'  are  the  proper  expressions.  Of 
occurs  in  numerous  instances  where  modern  use  requires 
from  :  '  heard  of  the  Lord,'  from  the  Lord  ;  <  heard  of  me,* 
<  heard  from  me/  It  is  used  in  many  passages  instead  of  at : 
as>  "  °J  (at)  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him."  Oen.  xxxiii,  3. 
In  other  cases,  out  of  over,  to,  are  more  proper. 

'  Ambiguity  is  occasioned  by  placing  adverbs  in  a  wrong  position. 
Luke  xxiii,  32.  is  one  of  the  most  singular  renderings  in  the  whole 
Scriptures.  "  And  there  were  also  two  other  malefactors  led  with 
him  to  be  put  to  death."  Every  one  just  initiated  in  the  principles 
of  the  English  Grammar,  must  perceive,  that  the  two  words  also  and 
other,  as  they  stand  in  our  present  version,  necessarily  indicate  that 
our  Blessed  Lord  was  a  malefactor,  as  well  as  the  thieves  who  were 
crucified  with  him.  But  if  we  substitute  others  for  other,  and  place 
also  close  to  the  verb,  there  will  be  no  obscurity  or  ambiguity: 
"  And  two  others  who  were  malefactors,  were  also  led  with  him  to 
be  put  to  death."  The  Bishops9  Bible  is  not  liable  to  the  least  ex- 
ception in  this  respect;  for  we  find,  "  And  there  were  two  others 
who  were  evil-doers  led  with  him  to  be  slain." ' 

This  grievous  error  has  been  corrected  in  several  reeefttim- 

S sessions  of  the  Common  Version*  Two  Oxford  Bibles  now  be- 
ore  us,  one  of  them  printed  in  1703,  the  other  in  184S*Tead, 
"  And  there  were  also  two  other  malefactors  led  with  him  to 
"  be  put  to  death."  In  two  Cambridge  Testaments,  printed  in 
1805,  the  passage  is  read  differently  ;  one  of  them,  in  octavo, 
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_  • 

*  The  language  of  Psalm  xxxvi,  9,  convey*  no  distinct  idea  to  my 
mind :  <c  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light."  If  understood  without  a 
figure,  it  is  a  mere  truism.  If  understood  metaphorically,  do  the 
terms  in  English  express  properly  the  metaphor,  or  convey  the  sense  i 
1  am  satisfied  no  person  of  judgement  or  candor  will  maintain  either 
position.  If  we  understand  by  light,  the  word  of  God,  we  must  de- 
sert the  idiom  in  the  latter  clause  :  "  By  thy  light  (or  word)  we  shall 
be  enlightened."  Or  if  we  understand  light  to  mean  God's  favour, 
and  by  light  in  the  close,  joy  >  prosperity  ;  this  is  the  version:  **  Through 
thy  light  (or  favour)  we  shall  enjoy  prosperity."  There  is  evidently 
a  play  on  the  word  light,  and  the  term  is  used  in  different  senses.  I 
conceive  the  text  will  admit  either  rendering,  and  I  hesitate  which  to 
prefer.' 

The  translators  of  the  Common  Version  having  either  not 
understood  or  not  attended  to  the  '  peculiar  manner9  in  which 
the  tenses  and  conjugations  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  are  used, 
have  rendered  many  passages  in  an  ambiguous  and  obscure 
manner,  which  affords  Mr.  Boothroyd  another  reason  for  at- 
tempting improvements  in  the  English  Bible.  How  excellent 
soever  the  Common  Version  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it 
did  not  proceed  from  men  eminently  skilled  in  Hebrew.  The 
influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  is  to  be  traced  through- 
out the  whole  of  it.  Nor  can  this  appear  at  all  surprising,  if  we 
reflect  that  King  James's  translators  were  only  the  revisers  of  a 
version  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  made  by  Tyndal, 
who,  it  is  highly  probable,  principally  used  the  Vulgate.  Many 
improvements  in  the  English  Bible  may  doubtless  he  made  by 
accomplished  Hebrew  scholars. 

'  In  many  instances  the  English  preterite  is  used  when  the  contest 
and  design  of  the  author  clearly  prove  that  the  present  is  the  proper 
tense.  Our  translators  in  many  places  have  so  rendered,  and  with  the 
strictest  propriety.  The  learned  reader  need  only  compare  the  ver- 
sion of  the  first  Psalm  with  the  Hebrew  for  a  proof  of  this.  Misled 
by  prior  translators,  they  have  in  many  places,  improperly  rendered  it 
otherwise.  Gen.  iv,  14%  "  Behold  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  &c."  We  have  not  many  instances  of  so 
many  inaccuracies  contained  in  one  single  commentary.  The  words 
seem  put  together  without  any  regard  to  sense  or  propriety.  The 
verb  snould  he  in  the  present  tense ;  "  Behold  thou  drives*  m*  out 
this  day,  &c."  If  driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  what  other 
world  was  he  to  reside  ?  The  original  properly  signifies,  from  the 
face  of  this  ground :  i.  e.  the  place  where  Cain  had  hitherto  dwelt. 
"  And  it  shall  (will)  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findetb  me 
shall  slay  me."  Strange  indeed !  If  every  one,  who  might  meet  with 
him,  was  to  slay  him,  how  many  lives  had  he,  and  how  often  might 
he  be  slain  ?  In  the  next  commentary  our  translators  have  properly 
rendered  (*?3)  whosoever  ;  and  propriety  demanded  the  same  render- 
ing here.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  findeth  me  will 
slay  me."    The  impropriety  of  shall  in  this  last  clause  is  obvious,  as 


it 
it 
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it  implies  that  the  person  who  found  him,  was  imder  some  kind  of 
necessity  to  slay  him.  In  short  the  expression  of  his  fear  is  converted 
into  a  prediction.' 

Jn  tl»-.-  Common  Version,  2  Kings  v,  18,  Elisha,  a  true  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  is  represented  as  conniving  at  the  idolatry  of  the  Syrian 
General  Naaman.  By  translating  the  passage  in  the  preterite,  ac- 
cording to  the  original,  this  inconsistency  is  removed  :  "  In  this 
thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  that  when  my  Lord  went 
into  the  house  of  Kimmon  to  bow  down  himself  (or  worship) 
"  there,  and  leaned  on  my  hand,  I  howed  down  myself  there; 
<c  that  1  howed  down  myself — the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
"  thing."  This  text  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  debate  between 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  whose  version  of 
the  passage  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  in- 
serted, and  which  is  transcribed  bv  us  from  Whitby's  Commen- 
tary, Vol.  1    p  380.   Bel.  1709,  on  Luke  xii,  8. 

A  good  version  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  convey  as  much  as 
possible  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  original.  In  the  Common 
Version  these  have  been  frequently  sacrificed  by  the  diversity  of 
renderings  which  the  translators  have  employed  in  translating 
the  same  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  and  phrases — as  nn,  which 
they  rendered  by  laic,  statute,  decree,  ordinance.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture,  says  Mr.  B.  would  be  placed  in  a  stri- 
king light  by  uniformity  of  rendering.  Isaiah  xxxvii,  3,  4, 
should  he  thus  rendered  :  "  This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble  and  of 
"  reproof,  and  of  blasphemy. — It  may  be  that  the  Lord  thy 
"  God  will  reprove  the  words,  &c."  "  Rahshakeh  has  ut- 
tered word>  of  reproof  against  Judah  :  it  may  be  that  God 
will  reprove  the  words  of  the  Assyrian."  Rom  i,  19.  "  Be- 
"  cause  that  which  is  known  of  God  is  manifest  {Pxv^ov)  among 
"  them  :  for  God  hath  manifested  it  (i^av^cE,  not  aliened  it) 
"  unto  them."  The  manner  and  spirit  of  the  origmals  cannot 
be  exhibited  in  aversion,  unless  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
be  divided  into  lines  corresponding  with  the  metre.  For  the 
same  reason,  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  parallel 
passages,  should  be  uniformly  rendered.  Matt,  xxvi,  41,  and 
Mark  xiv,  38,  exactly  correspond  in  the  original,  but  differ 
in  our  translation  :  u  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak."  a  Watch  yc  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  ten  ptatiou: 
"  the  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  very  frequent.  In  Matt.  xvi.  26,  we  have — 
What  is  a  man  profited  ;"  in  Luke  ix,  25,  "  What  is  a  iban 
advantaged  :" — the  words  of  the  original  being  the  same  in 
both  places,  'o  «£x*7pfc*iyos>  John  ii,  8,  9,  is,  in  the  former  verse, 
"  Governor  of  the  feast ;"  in  the  latter,  "  Ruler  of  the  feast." 
Vol.  VI.  N.S.  3B 
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The  common  reader  of  the  Public  Version  never  can  suppose 
that "  Areopagus"  and  "  Mars' -Hi  11/'  Acts  xvii,  19,  22,  an  the 
same  place,  r^o?  is  rendered  in  some  places  by  wedding,  and 
in  others,  by  marriage,  neither  of  which  terms  conveys  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  in  almost  every  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament :  convivium  nuptiale,  '  marriage  fea*t* 
is  clearly  the  proper  rendering. 

The  concluding  section  is  on  the  regard  due  to  the  Com- 
mon Version,  in  which  Mr.  Bootbroyd  records  his  approbation 
of  the  rules  which  Archbishop  Newcome  has  proposed,  and  his 
intention  of  governing  himself  by  them.  '  The  language, 
'  sense,  and  punctuation  of  our  present  version,1  he  remarks, 
'  should  be  retained  ;  unless  when  a  "  sufficient"  reason  can  be 
'  assigned  for  departing  from  them.9  Uniformity  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  proper  names,  is  included  in  the  improvements 
which  the  Author  con;  em  plates  in  his  projected  Version.  In 
the  New  Testament,  King  James's  translators  have  followed 
the  Greek,  and  instead  of  Elijah,  have  written  Elias ;  Eliseus 
for  Elisha ;  Esaias  for  Isaiah  ;  Charran  for  Haran ;  Oaee  for 
Hosea,  &c. 

'  The  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  are  the  Theological  opi- 
nions of  the  author  of  this  attempt.  He  feels  no  hesitation  in  avow- 
ing them.  Though  he  has  learnt  to  call  no  man  master,  but  freely  to 
follow  that  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  he  conceives  the  original 
most  naturally  suggests,  yet  he  owns,  that  in  his  general  views  he 
most  entirely  agrees  in  the  Theological  sentiments  of  that  great  and 
good  man  Philip  Doddridge.' 

'  The  corrected  text  for  the  Old  Testament  which  the  author  in- 
tends to  adopt,  will  be  that  stated  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and  for  the  New  he  will  generally  follow  the  most  accu- 
rate edition  of  Griesbach .' 

These  reflections,  though  but  a  small  part  of  what  might  be 
written  on  the  subject,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  object  for 
which  they  were  written.  That  an  improved  version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  desirable,  and  would  be  highly  advantageous,  is  an 
opinion  in  which  many  illustrious  scholars  of  the  present  and 
of  past  times  have  cordially  united.  Into  whose  hands  shall 
such  a  work  be  committed  ?  Into  the  hands,  certainly,  of  any 
competent  person  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  prosecute  it. 
Fidelity  and  ability  are  the  only  requisites.  Mr.  Bootbroyd 
offers  himself  for  this  important  enterprise ;  and  as  specimens 
of  his  qualifications  aud  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes 
to  conduct  the  undertaking,  he  has  accompanied  the  '  Refiec- 
4  lions'  with  a  translation  of  nearly  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  of  part  of  the  third  chapter  of  the.  book 
of  Job,  with  notes.  From  these  specimens  we  give  the  follow* 
ing  extracts. 
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■  And  the  evening  had  been,  Aid  the  morning  had  Wan,  a  ■■ 
third  day;    1+  And  God  wid,  Let  there  be  luminaftesin  the i  ex? 


I  iter  i 

P«n§e  of  the  heaven*  * 
the  day  from  the  night 
aud  of  weeks,  and  of  years)  and  so  it  ,  tree.     )6VorGod  made  i 


*  to  fnw  %A/  m-om  fketttrtk,  and  tod 
it :  +  and  let  them  be  far  signs  of  ami 
yearn  and  so  it  .wee.    (6  For  God  i 


two  great  luminaries,  the  greater  lummsry  for  the  regoktion  6F  ti 
day,  and  the  leu  for  the  regulation  of  the  sight*  be  made  alto-  the  - 
stars,  17  And  God  set  them  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  to^gi<4a 
light  upon  the  earth,  18  Audio  regulate  the  night*  and  to  distin- 
guish the  light  from  the  darkness;  and  God  saw  that  this  alee  was . 

good.  fllSBBBBBBBBBnV' 

'  14  I  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan.  Sent,  and  1  "'*-  °n  this     ■ 
comment,  and  omit  the  next,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  it  hat  originated 
from  the  words  omitted  being  afterwards  inserted,  and  the  beginning 
of  this  verse  again  repented.     That  office  which  the  light  creates!  on  '.:' 
the  first  day  had  hitherto  discharged,'  is  henceforward  io  be   dis-  ~ 
charged  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.    These  are  to  be  signs  of 
stated  timet.     So  J.  T.   render  rjtmJ?,  and   so  the  wo       is   most    ' 
usually  rendered.    I  render  CTO*.  amis,  a  sense  which  it  baa  tfaspv1 
xxiv.  S3.    See  Note     On  the  first  day  God  created  light,  "tk'i"' 
but  on   this  he   created  luminaries,  nrnjtc;  which  implies,  a  InBtry' 
nous  body,  a  body  to  which  light  is  attached,  as  Mercer, has  jUtly    • 
observed.'  .  .'   ...  .,(■■;, 

Job,  Chapter  III.  -■:'' 

1  After  this,  Job  opened  his    mouth,  and  execrated  his  own' 
BIRTH-DAY;     2  And  Job  spake,  and  said: 
3  Perish  the  day  on  which  I  was  born, 

the  night  it  was  said,  Lo!  a  man  child!                     >       ■" "''■■ 
*  Let  that  day  become  darkness; 
let  God  from  above  never  regard  It;                                   ■  '' 
let  the  streaming  light  never  shine  on  it;  •* 

5  Let  darkness  and  death  shade  claim  it;  ■  ■  ■  -  - 
let  a  spreading  cloud  dwell  upon  it ;  . ,-  . 
let  thunder  clouds  make  it  frightful  1  * 

6  That  night,  let  utter  darkness  aeiue  It;  '. '  *' 
let  it  not  be  joined  with  the  dan  of  the  year;  '■  '? 
into  the  number  of  months  let  ft  sot  eater  i             ■  . 

1  Lo  !  let  that  night  be  solitary  ;  '  ■  i'1 

let  no  joyful  sound  ever  come  thereon. 

8  Let  those  execrate  it,  who  curse  the  day. 

of  such  aa  are  ready  to  rouse  Leviathan.  .  :>■::■ 

9  Obscure  be  the  sura  of  its  twilight;  .  ,  ." . ; '  h  '1 
let  it  expect  light,  and  may  there  hi  nose;  ..",;-■ 
let  it  never  see  the  eyelids  of  the  morning ;  );-, 

10  Because  it  shut  not  the  doors  of  tbe  womb  to*  me,  -"'  j  , , 
nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine  eyes.  .    ' , "; 

•  Sam.  Sept.  1  ttw.    "  '  '.  .;    _. 

f  And  let  them  be  for  luDiInirles  in  the  expanse  of  the  &earn*ns  ■ 
to  give  light  upon  die  earth. 

3  B  8 
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These  are  highly  •respectable  specimens,  which  cannot  fail  of 
procuring  for  Mr.  Boothroyd  the  good  opinion  of  the  publie. 
Should  the  proposed  Version  be  executed  throughout  with- 
equal  care,  its  claims  to  general  patronage  will  not  be  incon- 
siderable, as  it  will  possess  no  common  excellence.  To  the 
English  reader,  it  will  exhibit  tbe  variations  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  will  include  every  material  correction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  version  which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  critics,  and  which  are  required  that  the 
English  Bible  may  correspond  with  the  present  advanced  state 
of  Biblical  leai  ning. 

The  undertaking  on  which  Air.  Boothroyd  has  adventured,  is 
one  of  high  importance  and  of  great  labour,  requiring  not 
only  the  attainments  of  learning,  but  the  higher  endowments  of 
a  mind  unprejudiced  and  impartial.  Of  Mr.  Boothroyd's  qua- 
lifications for  the  otHce  in  which  he  is  engaged,  we  entertain  a 
very  favourable  opinion.  Of  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
literature,  he  has  already  furnished  proof  in  his  Edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  He  is  not  deficient  in  critical  acumen,  and  his 
judgement  is  generally  exact.  We  are  pleased  with  the  modesty 
which  invariably  distinguishes  him,  and  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  offensive  intrusions  and  dogmatic  assertions 
of  some  other  authors.  His  diligence  and  perseverance  are 
unquestionable.  We  must,  however,  be  pennitted  to  caution 
him  against  haste  in  dismissing  the  sheets  of  his  work  from  the 
press,  and  to  submit  them  to  a  more  rigorous  examination  than 
the  Prospectus  has  received.  There  are  several  errors  in  these 
pages,  one  of  which,  in  the  '  specimen,9  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice.  Gen.  i,  18„  '  And  to  regulate  the  night,9  should  be, 
*  And  to  regulate  the  day  and  the  night  ;9  the  three  words, — *  the 
1  day  and' — are  left  out,  cither  by  accident  or  mistake,  as  they 
are  indisputably  a  part  of  the  text. 

Some  persons  may  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  the  work  on 
which  Mr.  B.  is  employed,  is  much  too  arduous  to  be  successfully 
accomplished  by  an  individual.  They  will  probably  advert  to 
the  number  of  translators  who  were  appointed  by  King  James 
to  revise  the  Bible,  and  ask  whether  one  man  be  competent  to 
execute  a  work  which  was  assigned  to  fifty-four  persons  in  a 
former  reign.  For  our  own  part  we  confess  that  we  see  nothing 
very  weighty  in  this  objection.  We  should  on  several  accounts 
prefer  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  a  single  translator,  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  uniformity ;  and  though  the  work  is  labo- 
rious it  is  not  impracticable. 

The  present  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  Bible's  being  trans- 
lated by  an  individual.  Luther  translated  the  Scriptures  in 
circumstances  far  less  propitious  than  Mr.  B.9s.  Michaelis, 
whose  literary  avocations  were  so  numerous,  and  i*ho$e  writing? 
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are  so  voluminous,  found  leisure  to  execute  his  German  version 
of  the  Bibje.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  lias  recorded  (rather  to  our  sur- 
prise we  own)  that  he  translated  the  New  Testament  in  eleven 
months,  and  the  Old  in  little  more  than  fourteen  months,  col- 
lating the  original  text  with  all  the  ancient  and  with  several  of 
the  modern  versions.  In  foreign  countries,  individual  mis- 
sionaries have  translated  the  Bible  into  languages  with  which 
they  were  not  by  any  means  so  familiar  as  an  English  scholar 
must  be  with  his  native  tongue,  nor  did  they  possess  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  advantages  which  are  at  Mr.  B.'s  command  From 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  he  will  derive  essential  and 
extensive  aid.  We  wish  him  health  and  spirits  to  prosecute  his 
undertaking  to  its  close,  and  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  our  readers  and  the  public,  whose  early  and  effectual  en- 
couragement of  the  indefatigable  and  praiseworthy  Author,  will 
he  as  honourable  to  themselves  as  it  may  be  grateful  to  him. 

We  submit  to  Mr.  Boothroyd's  consideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  further  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  version, 
if  the  figures  which  mark  the  chapters  and  verses,  were  re- 
moved from  their  present  place  in  the  text,  to  the  outer  margin. 
This  plan  would  answer  every  purpose  of  utility  to  which  the 
present  division  of  our  Bibles  is  accommodated,  and  it  would 
afford  every  facility  for  the  more  correct  distribution  of  the  para- 
graphs and  other  divisions  of  the  respective  books;  afteMhe 
manner  adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  Greek  Testament. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  proposes  to  publish  the  work  in  parts,  and  to 
comprise  it  in  two,  or  at  most  three  volumes  royal  quarto,  and 
to  give  at  the  close  of  it  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  containing  the  Evidences  of  their  authenticity  and 
inspiration — the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  both  Testa- 
ments—the Opinions,  Customs,  and  Rites  of  the  Jews  and 
other  Oriental  Nations — the  various  Sects  among  the  Jews — 
Tables  of  Weights,  &c. 


Art.  XI.  Oracular  Communications,  addressed  to  Students  of  the  Me- 
dical Profession.  By  iEsculapius.  Price  3s.  6d.  London :  Cox. 
1816. 

HPHOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  about  to  commence  a  course 
-*•  of  medical  studies,  to  qualify  them  for  general  practice, 
will  find  in  these  Esculapian  communications  many  useful  hints 
and  some  beneficial  advice.  Some  young  men  who  enter  upon 
a  course  of  winter  education  at  one  of  the  London  Hospitals, 
from  a  deficiency  in  those  plaus  and  arrangements  which  i$  is 
the  chief  purpose  of  these  pages  to  suggest,  do  not  reap  tfoe  full 
advantage  oi  their  industry.  Esculapius's  plan  of  study  for 
two  years,  is  as  follows : 
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First  Year.  Winter. — Anatomy  and  Dissections — Surgery 
and  Hospital  practice  as  Surgeon's  Pupil — Phisiology — Che- 
mistry— Theory  aud  practise  of  Medicine. 

Summer. — Hospital  Practice — Diligent  Reading — Midwifery 
-—Botany. 

Second  Year.  Winter.—  Anatomy  and  Dissection — Sur- 
gery, and  Hospital  Practice  as  Dresser  for  six  months — Phi- 
siology — Chemistry — Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Summer. — Hospital  Practice — Ditto  as  Physician's  Pupil  for 
six  months — Diligent  Reading — Midwifery  and  Botany* 

This  pamphlet  is  particularly  deserving  of  commendation, 
from  the  manner  in  which  decorum  and  delicacy  are  urgfed 
upon  young  men,  in  cases  where  permission  has  been  ob- 
tained to  pursue  the  investigation  of  disease,  subsequent  ttf 
death. 

'  Surrounded  ( say*  the  author)  as  you  will  be  at  these  times,  by 
persons  whose  objections  are  already  weakened,  a  man  of  sense 
will  find  it  easy  to  impress  the  minds  of  spectators  with  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  will  convince  tneni 
that  the  simple  undivided  object  he  is  in  quest  of,  is  the  good  of 
others,  and  not  the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity,  Above  aStMnrt9 
most  studiously  avoid  any  foolish,  Jlippant  observations ;  which  Will 
only  tend  to  lessen  you  in  the  eyes  of  others,  who  are  conscious  thai 
no  wise  man  will  jest  with  the  solemnities  of  death,  or  hazard  A  joke 
in  the  house  of  mourning.' 


Art.  XII.  Unlimited  Invitations,  in  the  Gospel  Ministry f 

with  Divine  Decrees.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Greenwich  Road 
Chapel,  June  18,  1815.  By  W.  Chapman.  8vo.  Price  2k  6& 
Conder,  18U. 

WE  regret  that  partly  through  the  constant  pressure  of  other 
matter,  and  partly  perhaps  through  inadvertence,  we  have 
not  taken  earlier  notice  of  thi$  discourse.  It  is  an  able,  serious, 
experimental,  and  practical  discussion  of  subjects  which  present 
to  the  human  mind  the  greatest  difficulties  within  the  range  of 
mbral  science.  The  Author  does  not  pretend  to  open  any  nets 
sources  of  light,  or  to  adduce  arguments  unheard  before ;  bat 
he  does  what  is  better :  he  brings  forward,  in  a  perspicuous 
order,  those  facts  and  principles  founded  on  Scripture  and 
sound  reasoning,  which  are  to  the  student  of  Christian  divi- 
nity the  same  that  the  collecting  and  correct  stating:  of  nhf  nooiena 
are  to  the  natural  philosopher ;  and  from  such  an  induction  and 
comparison,  he  brings  out  a  body  of  satisfactory  evidence  that 
4  the  ways  of  the  Lord  arc  equal.' 

*  If,1  gays  the  Author,  *  we  cannot  completely  explore  the  subject* 
and  fully  answer  every  enquiring  mind,  we  may,  from  such  const* 
deration,  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  faith  in  Divine  decreet  is  not  aft 
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variance  with  affectionate  entreaties  for  the  salvation  of  men.  What 
we  in  vain  expect  to  see  fully  exhibited  in  the  best  of  men,  is  in 
perfection  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  God*  All  his  works,  in 
all  parts  of  his  vast  dominion,  and  through  all  eternity  and  time,  con* 
stitute  one  uniform  system  of  unsullied  excellence.  He  is  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  necessarily  consistent  with  his  own  pur- 
pose.' 

Art.  XIII.  Spurinna,  or  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age.  With  Notes  and 
Biographical  Illustrations.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Baronet*  8vo. 
pp.  248.     Price  9s.    Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

HPHE  title  of  this  work  will  immediately  recall  to  the  classic 
-*-  reader,  Cicero's  beautiful  philosophical  dialogue  on  Old 
Age,  a  composition  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  exhi- 
biting, in  its  moral  sentiments  and  in  its  lofty  speculations,  the 
perfection  of  heathen  wisdom.  '  Of  the  materials  which  Cicero 
'  possessed,' Sir  Thomas  Bernard  justly  remarks,  'no  one  could 
'  have  made  a  better  use,  than  he  has  done  in  bis  Essay  on  Old 
'  Age.  But  the  Gospel  has  since  opened  purer  and  more  valua- 
'  ble  sources  of  consolation,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Polytheism 
'  and  heathen  Philosophy.9  There  is  something  exceedingly 
affecting  in  the  contemplation  of  a  mind  of  so  majestic  stature, 
and  of  capacities  so  vast,  blindly  feeling  for  the  truth,  with  an 
energy  of  effort  resembling  '  the  grasp  of  a  giant  in  the  dark/ 
sometimes  seeming  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Divine  light,  and 
treading  on  the  verge  of  certainty,  and  then  timidly  receding, 
as  fearing  lest  that  which  rested  upon  no  ascertained  evidence, 
might  prove  delusion  : — a  pleasing  delusion,  however,  which 
he  resolves  to  cherish  with  his  latest  breath,  yet  is  he  fortified 
in  this  resolution  by  the  idea  that  were  his  hope  groundless,  it 
could  not  expose  him  to  derision  in  an  after-state.  Was  it  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  that  produced  this  anxiety,  and  are  we  to 
imagine  that  had  the  light  of  Christianity  resolved  his  doubts,  it 
would  have  induced  that  secure  indifference  with  regard  to  im- 
mortality which  those  who  are  privileged  with  Christian  know- 
ledge too  often  manifest  ?  Would  he  with  less  complacency  and 
satisfaction  have  rested  in  the  promises  of  God  than  in  the  con- 
jectures which  delighted  his  intellect  ?  Or  rather,  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  man  who  felt  transported  with  so  fervent 
impatience  to  join  the  glorious  assembly  of  departed  spirits,  that 
he  professed  himself  ready  to  reject  the  offer,  could  it  be  made 
him  by  some  divinity,  to  be  replaced  in  the  cradle,  would  have 
embraced  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  hope  with  ineffable  ar? 
dour,  and  merged  the  vain  pride  of  his  philosophy  in  the  humility 
of  faith  ?  It  might  have  been  so ;  and  bad  the  light  whicty 
shone  around  Saul  of  Tarsus,  been  communicated  in  its  illumi- 
nating1 energy  to  his   mind,  this  effect  must  have  followed. 
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With  what  delight  would  a  Christian  teacher  have  executed  a 
com  mission  similar  to  that  with  which  Ananias  was  charged  to 
the  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  when  lie  addressed  him,  cc  Brother 
"  Saul,  the  "Lord  Jesus,  hath  sent  me  that  thou  might  est  re- 
"  ceive  thy  sight  and  he  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost!"  But 
otherwise,  had  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  respecting  a 
future  state,  in  connexion  with  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
been  simply  proposed  to  his  understanding,  the  reverse  is  aw- 
fully possible.  The  "  setter  forth  of  strange  gods"  might  have 
only  roused  the  derision  of  the  sceptical  philosopher,  and  Cicero 
might  still  have  remained  at  that  classic  distance  from  Chris- 
tianity, which  renders  him  so  illustrious  a  specimen  of  the 
strength  and  the  impotence,  the  elevation  and  the  imbecility,  of 
human  wisdom. 

It  is  not  in  respect  of  certainty  only,  that  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher exhibits  so  vast  a  superiority  over  the  greatest  of  Hea- 
thens, although  in  this  view  the  contrast  is  so  striking.  It  is 
not  merely  as  a  system  oifuct*,  in  contradistinction  to  a  system 
of  opinions,  that  Christianity  transcends  the  religion  of  Cicero. 
Philosophy  and  Christianity,  as  respects  alike  their  doctrines, 
and  their  hearings  upon  the  character,  have  scarcely  any  thing 
in  common  ;  at  \W  very  highest  point  of  resemblance,  where 
they  seem  almost  to  meet,  they  are  as  immeasurably  distinct  is 
the  perfection  of  instinct  differs  from  i\  ason  in  its  most  incipient 
state.  The  philosopher,  in  whatever  age  he  may  exist,  that 
shall  have  fortified  himself  in  the  strength  of  moral  considera- 
tions ag-iinst  the  fear  of  death,  and  *hall  be  pleasing  himself 
with  the  idea  of  an  immortality  in  which  his  lilerarv  and  socitl 
enjoyments  shall  be  perpetuated,  apart  from  ail  devout  references 
to  the  Divine  Being  as  the  source  of  happiness,  and  to  t 
propi'i.jion  as  the  only  means  of  recovery  from  that  lapsed 
state  in  which  re-union  with  God  is  impossible,  will  he,  in  his 
views,  in  his  motives  in  his  whole  character,  the  very  opposite 
of  a  Christian  ;  will  he  in  a  less  favourahle  condition  for  be- 
coming one.  than  an  individual  of  humbler  attainments.  There 
is  this  melancholy  reflection  attaching  to  the  vague  conclusions 
of  the  Ilea  hen,  that  they  were  not  simply  uncertain,  they  were 
false  ;  \  roceeding  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  real  condition 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Government. 
The  idea  of  communion  with  God  as  a  spring  of  ineffable  en- 
joyment, and  of  that  perfect  assimilation  to  Mis  moral  image, 
which  that  communion  implies,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  mere 
speculations  of  the  intellect.  Holiness  constituted  no  part  of  th« 
glory  of  that  assembly  which  Cicero  desired  to  join.  Much 
less  did  he  feel  the  infinite  necessity  of  a  Redeemer  to  whojn  Jie 
might  confide  his  departing  spirit,  as  holding  the  keys  q£.Ak 
invisible  world,  and  as  having  by  his  own  death  i  opgnqfljbe 

...  »* 
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€  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.1  Is  it  not  strange  then, 
that  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  the  moral  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  upon  the  De  Senectute,  should  be  so 
little  interrupted,  as  we  fear  is  the  case  with  many  readers,  by  the 
constantly  pressing  reflection  that  its  morality  is  baseless,  its 
reasonings  founded  on  the  most  fatal  ignorance,  and  its  beauty, 
that  of  a  statue  or  a  corpse?  When  we  turn  from  the  classic* 
page  on  which  we  have  dwelt  with  so  much  complacency,  to  the 
humiliating  and  tremendous  truths  of  the  Gospel,  what  is  the 
effect  ?  Is  pity  for  the  philosopher  mingled  with  the  gratitude 
of  the  Christian  ?  or  are  there  not  emotions  of  another  kind, 
awakened,  which  may  serve  to  convince  us  how  much  more  easy 
it  is  to  human  nature  to  indulge  in  the  speculations  of  philosophy 
than  to  "  be  reconciled  to  God  ?" 

The  contrast  between  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian  would 
however  be  lamentably  defective,  were  the  superior  knowledge,  the 
faith,  and  the  hope  which  the  Gospel  imparts,  unconnected  with 
consolation  and  enjoyment  of  a  corresponding  superiority.  How 
tremendous  soever  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  may  be  to  an 
individual  who,  conscious  that  neither  his  character,  nor  the 
bent  of  his  desires,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
Government,  cannot  appropriate  to  himself  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  Christianity  itself  is  not  chargeable  with  any  tendency 
but  that  of  happiness.  Not  to  appeal  to  inspired  models  of  sub- 
lime exultation  in  the  prospect  of  death,  we  may  defy  philosophy 
to  produce  a  passage  equal  in  force  and  elevation  of  sentiment 
to  the  following  extract  from  Howe's  eloquent  Sermon  on  the 
Redeemer's  Dominion  over  Hades. 

'  And  what  now  remains  to  be  ascertained  ?    What?     Only 

*  our  own  intervening  death  !  We  must,  it  is  true,  be  absent 
'  from  these  bodies,  or  we  cannot,  as  we  would,  be  present  with 
'  the  Lord.  And  is  that  all?  Can  any  thing  now  be  more 
'  certain  than  that  ?     O  happy  state  of  our  case !     How  should 

*  our  hearts  spring  and  leap  for  joy,  that  our  affairs  are  brought 
'  into  this  posture ;  that  in  order  to  our  perfect  blessedness, 
'  nothing  is  further  wanting  but  to  die ;  and  that  the  certainty 
'  of  death  completes  our  assurance  of  it !  What  should  now 
'  hinder  our  breaking  forth  into  the  most  joyful  thanksgivings, 
'  that  it  is  so  little  doubtful  we  shall  die ;  that  we  are  in  no 

*  danger  of  a  terrestrial  immortality ;  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
'  it  remained  we  should  be  assured  of,  is  so  very  sure  ;  that  we 

*  are  sure  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  keep  U4 
'  always  in  it ;  that  the  most  spiteful  enemy  we  have  in  all  the 
'  world,  cannot  do  us  that  spite  to  keep  us  from  dying !     How 

-*  gloriously  may  good  men  triumph  over  the  impotent  malice  of 
'  their  most  mischievous  enemies !  namely,  that  the  greatest 
'  mischief,  even  in  their  own  account,  that  it  can  ever  be  in 
Vol.  VI.  N.S.  3  C 
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1  their  power  to  do  them,  is  to  put  it  out  of  their  own  power 
'.  ever  to  hurt  them  more ;  lor  they  uow  go  quite  out  of  their 
'  reach.  They  can  (being-  permitted)  "  kill  the  body,  and  after 
'  "  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  What  a  remarkable, 
1  significant,  after  that,  is  this  !  What  a  defiance  doth  it  im- 
'  port  of  the  utmost  effort  of  human  power  and  spite,  that  here 
'  it  terminates  !' 

It  has  not  of  course  been  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's  object  to 
exhibit  his  hero  in  contrast  with  the  Cato  of  Cicero,  or  to  pro* 
voke  comparison  by  any  studied  imitation  of  the  Roman  classic, 
further  than  in  adopting  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  eminent 
men  of  the  same  period. 

'  The  venerable  Bishop  Hough  is  the  Cato  of  my  Drama ;  a 
prelate,  who  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  health  of  body  and 
mind,  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  two,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
respected  anil  beloved.  He  is  well  known  lor  his  manly  resistance,  as 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  to  the  tyranny  of  James  the  Second. 
His  private  letter*,  lately  published  by  our  friend  Mr  Wilinot.  present 
an  amiable  portrait  of  his  mind;  and  have  enabled  me,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  mark  his  peculiar  manners  and  mode  of  expression  ;  so  as  to 
offer  a  view  of  his  character  in  his  ninetieth  year,  in  the  spring 
which  succeeded  the  hard  frost  of  1739,  the  point  of  time  which  1 
have  fixed  for  this  Dialogue.  The  two  other  parties  are  his  friend 
and  correspondent,  Bishop  Gibson,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Lytt klton  ^afterwards  Lord  Lyttclton)  his  neighbour  in  the 
country?  p  9. 

Although  Bishop  Hough  is  the  principal  speaker,  the  dia- 
logue of  the  three  friends  is  very  naturally  and  characteristically 
supported,  aud  in  this  respect  Spirinna  is  rendered  by  the 
easy  elegance  of  conversation  far  more  interesting  and  pleasing 
to  English  readers,  than  the  stately  dissertation  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  sage.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  dialogue  is  sometimes  rather  desultory, 
not  to  say  bordering  on  the  familiarity  of  common-place  ;  but  the 
variety  of  anecdote  and  of  historical  references,  which  is  intro- 
duced, renders  the  work  altogether  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
volumes  that  we  have  for  a  lung  time  had  the  pleasure  of  pe- 
rusing, and  its  influence  on  the  mind  is  of  the  most  soothing 
nature. 

Bishop  Gibson  having  expressed,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of 
Bishop  Hough,  his  admiration  of  his  fr  if  mi's  serenity  of  mind 
during  the  successive  pciiods  of  life,  Sir.  Lytlehon,  who  enters 
at  the  same  time,  begs  leave  to  add  his  request  to  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  their  aged  friend  would  favour  tbem 
with  the  secret  of  attaining  these  comforts  in  advanced  life, 
which  he  seemed  so  abundantly  to  enjoy.  After  un  interchange 
of  general  remarks,  it  is  agreed,  that  poverty,  sickness,  and  the 
casualties  common  to  every  period,  should  be  excluded  from  die 
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account  of  the  inconveniences  of  advanced  life.    Bishop  Hough 
continues :  .  ' 

'  Adopting  the  Ciceronian  arrangement,  I  shall  therefore  clastf  the 
inconveniences  of  age  under  the  four  following  heads  :• — 1st.  that  it 
unfits  for  public  life ; — 2nd.  is  attended  by  infirmity  of  body ;— 3rd. 
diminishes  the  power  of  animal  enjoyment ; — and  4-th.  is  a  state  Of 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  approach  of  death. 

'  Mr.  Lyttelton.  Is  not  the  failure  of  memory  to  be  included  un- 
der the  inconveniences  of  age  ? 

*  Bishop  Hough,  Certainly. — But  I  consider  it,  wherever  it  exist?, 
whether  in  age  or  youth,  as  ap  infirmity  which  may  unfit  for  pabltb 
life  ;  protesting  however  that,  with  exception  of  cases  where  the  con« 
stitution  has' been  originally  defective  or  the  memory  impaired  by  uori- 
txercise,  the  recollection  of  the  aged  is  in  general  detailed  and  minute. 
The  fact  indeed  has  been  often  noticed,  that  the  oldest  witnesses  are 
more  clear  and  distinct  in  their  testimony,  than  the  younger. — But 
to  consider  the  first  objection  of  unfitness  for  public  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  aged  are  less  fit  for  enterprises,  which  require 
bodily  activity  and  strength :  but  they  are  not  therefore  disqualified 
for  the  conduct  of  business,  or  less  nt  for  counsel,  advice,  or  direc- 
tion. And  I  must  observe  that  in  the  government  of  empires,  it  is 
knowledge  and  experience,  not  youth  and  temerity,  that  are  essential. 
The  advantages  ot  young  counsellors  have  been  proverbial,  ever  since 
the  revolution  which  followed  the  death  of  Solomon.  Need  I,  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  to  one  of  your  scale  of  intellect,  observe  that  with  civilised 
man,  it  is  counsel  not  force,  mind  not  body,  that  must  govern.  Aga» 
memnon  in  his  speech  to  the  aged  Nestor,  did  not  wish  for  the  athletic 
strength  of  youth,  but  for  the  experienced  wisdom  of  age,  to  conquer 
Troy ;  as  Mr.  Pope  has  well  translated  it : 

O  would  the  Gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee ! 
Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam's  force  destroy, 
And  soon  should  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  .Troy. 

*  It  was  not  by  corporeal  hut  by  intellectual  vigour,  that  our  Royal 
Master,  William,  and  our  English  hero,  Marlborough,  performed 
those  great  achievements,  for  the  preservation  of  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties,  and  lor  the  salvation  of  Europe.  It  was  not  mnarulair 
strength  but  mental  reflection  working  by  experience,  that  instructed 
the  former  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  Lewis,  aiming  at  universal  mo* 
narchy  ;  and  when  in  January  1704?  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  at  the  defection  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  implored  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  Queen  and  peopfoof 
England  to  save  the  Roman  empire  froraimpendrngruin,itwasacuteoesi 
and  sagacity  of  mind,  that  enabled  Marlborough  to  compel  the  surren* 
der  of  the  entire  French  army  at  Blenheim,  and  in  one  day  to  annihilate 
the  tyrannic  and  destructive  power  of  France.— Among  those  who 
congratulated  our  deliverer  upon  bis- welcome  arrival  in  1688^  ene 
of  the  gayest  and  most  lively  courtiers  that  I  saw  in  the  whole,  .party, 
was  Serjeant  Maynard,  then  about  ray  present  age.    I  observed, the 
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kindness  with  which  the  Prince  © 

(he  was  then  ninety),  and  on  his  having  out-lived  all  the  ti 
is  time  :  "  I  might  (replied  the  old  man)  have  out-lived  tbe'law 
too,  If  your  Highness  had  not  arrived." — His  spirit  was  just  the  same, 
as  when  some  years  before,  he  so  ably  opposed  the  bill  for  construc- 
tive treason  ;  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  be  was  not  deemed 
unfit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  High  Court  of  Ch.mcery,  in 
times  extremely  critical  and  difficult ;  nor  was  he  found  unequal  to 
the  pressure  of  business  which  then  took  place. — Neither  did  our  ex- 
cellent friend  Lord  Somers  shew  less  vigour  in  projecting  the  union 
in  1708,  than  he  displayed  twenty  years  before  in  the  establishment 
and  recognition  of  the  title  of  their  M  ajesties,  and  in  the  able  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  Act  of  Convention:  or  even  in  a  latter  period, 
at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  when  under  the  pressure  of 

Ereat  bodily  infirmity,  but  retaining  his  own  native  vigour  of  mind, 
e  reprobated  their  severe  measures  against  the  rebel  Lords,  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  converting  Tories  into  Jacobites;  and  ex- 
claimed to  the  Minister,  "  Do  you  then  mean  to  revive  the  proscrip- 
ons  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  to  drive  the  Tories  into  the  arms  of 
"  the  Pretender,  and  dye  the  royal  ermine  with  blood  r"  —To  notice 
other  examples,  your  predecessor,  Bishop  of  London,  (I  mean  Dr. 
Robinson)  lived  to  his  ninety-third  year,  and  alwayi  preserved  a  con- 
•iderabie  share  of  health ;  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  in  his 
"-Hieth  year  when  he  finished  your  cathedral  of  Saint  Paul's.  He 
1  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  but  not  till  be  had  completed  other 
ereat  works.  Mr.  Waller,  at  the  age  of  eighty. two,  is  said  to  have 
lost  none  of  his  intellectual  powers;  and  the  immortal  Newtoni  the 
prodigy  of  our  age,  who  began  his  philosophical  career  before  one- 
and- twenty,  and  had  continued  it  with  incessant  labour  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  in  his  eighty-third  year  very  busy  in  improving 
his  chronology  ;  and  afterwards,  averse  as  he  had  always  been  to 
contest  and  dispute,  yet  when  he  thought  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
interests  of  science  required  it,  he  entered  the  lists  of  controversy, 
and  continued  the  literary  war  to  his  death,  with  all  the  warmth  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  disputant. 

■  Bishop  Gibson.  But  observe,  brother,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
was  the  solitary  occupation  ot  mere  intellect.  It  did  not  require 
those  resources  and  that  peculiar  firmness  of  mind,  which  the  con. 
ceros  of  public  business  demand,  and  which  old  age  does  not  in  gene- 
ral possess- 

'  B'u hop  Hough.  Take  then  the  example  ofCorsini,  the  present 
Pope,  Clement  the  Twelfth.  He  was  near  four-score  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Papal  Chair  ;  he  has  now  held  it  for  ten  years,  and  ha* 
not  lost  any  of  that  popularity,  which  he  at  first  acquired,  by  abo- 
lishing several  improvident  taxes,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  oppression,  that  Cardinal  Coscia  had  established  under  his  prede- 
cessor.' pp.  35 — +2, 

In  Melraoth's  elegant  translation  of  the  Essay  on  Old  Age. 
lite  philosopher  thus  proceeds  to  examine  the  third  article  of 
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complaint  against  Old  Age,  as  '  bereaving  us  of  the  sensual 

*  gratifications.' 

*  Happy  effect  indeed !  If  it  deliver  us  from  those  snares 
which  allure  youth  into  some  of  the  worst  vices  to  which  that 
age  is  addicted.*  '  If  the  principles  of  reason  and  virtue  ]feav* 
not  been  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with  a  proper  contempt  for  the 
sensual  pleasures ;  we  have  cause  to  hold  ourselves  much 
obliged  to  old  age  at  least,  for  weaning  us  from  those  appe- 
tites which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  gratify.  For  the  volup- 
tuous passions  are  utter  enemies  to  all  the  nobler  faculties  of 
the  soul ;  cast  a  mist,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  before  the  eye 
of  reason ;  and  hold  no  sort  of  commerce  or  communion  with 
the  manly  virtues.' — i  If  it  be  farther  objected  that  the  plea* 
sures  of  the  senses  are  not  so  exquisite  in  old  age  as  in  youth, 
my  answer  is,  that  neither  is  the  inclination  towards  them 
equally  strong;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  loss,  where 
there  is  no  desire.9 — '  If  youth  holds  a  less  obstructed  com* 
munication  with  the  sensual  gratifications,  than  the  circum- 
stances of  age  will  admit ;  an  old  man,  though  not  equally, 
perhaps,  affected  with  delight,  feels  at  least  as  quick  a  relish 
of  them  as  is  necessary  to  content  his  more  subdued  desires:* 
Compare  with  the  above,  the  old  Bishop's  reflections  on  the 

alleged  inconvenience  arising  from  the  diminution  of  animal 

enjoyment. 

4  Bishop  Hough.  Upon  this  I  have  to  observe,  that  different  plea- 
sures are  adapted  to  different  periods  of  life;  so  that  as  one  desire  di- 
minishes, another  increases.  We  do  not  therefore  lose,  but  only  vary 
the  objects  of  attachment ;  exchanging  the  turbulent  and  tyrannic* 
passion*  of  youth,  for  the  milder  and  more  sedate  affections  of  age/ 

'  Bishop  Gibson*  Do  you  then  mean  to  infer,  Brother,  that  the 
whole  of  our  course  through  life  is  a  progress  from  sensual  to  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  ? 

'  Bishop  Hough.  I  do.— The  new-born  infant  is  a  mere  sensualist. 
Softness  to  the  touch,  sweetness  to  the  taste,  fragrance  to  the  smell, 
brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and  pleasing  sounds  to  delight  the  ear,  con- 
stitute the  sum  and  substance  of  his  existence.  He  is  composed 
entirely  of  sensual  appetites ;  and  when  they  are  satiated,  sinks  into 
repose.  But  every  ray  of  intellectual  light  that  is  admitted  into  the 
mind,  by  instruction,  experience,  example,  and  by  the  kindness  of 
friends,  tends  to  convert  the  animal  into  a  rational  being ;  supply* 
ing  mental  pleasures  in  the  place  of  those  which  are  merely  cor- 
poreal, and  the  direction  of  reason  for  that  of  instinct.— As  the  heir 
of  immortality  advances  in  the  period  of  existence,  a  series  of  mixt 
enjoyment  follows  in  succession,  until  what  is  called  the  entrance  of 
life;  when  the  sexual  attraction,  the  desire  of  pre-eminence,  and 
the  dreams  of  ambition,  supply  new  objects ;  which,  though  not 
'purely  intellectual,  are  not  so  grossly  sensual  as  those  which  occupy 
t  he  soxy  vestibule  of  existence.    As  life  passes  on,  there  is  an  in- 
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creasing  prevalence  of  intellect ;  and  the  soul  is  gradually  prepared 
for  the  glory,  to  which  it  is  destined.  To  complain,  therefore,  of 
the  diminution  of  sensual  gratifications  as  our  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments increase,  seems  to  me  neither  just  nor  reasonable. 

*  Mr.  Lyttelton.  In  your  account  of  the  progress  of  intellect*  your 
Lordship  has  only  slightly  alluded  to  the  sexual  Passion ;  but  does  it 
not  afford  an  apt  exempliiication  of  the  progress  of  the  mind,  and  of 
its  power  to  convert  an  appetite  of  a  sensual  nature  into  an  intellec- 
tual pleasure  ? 

'  Bishop  Hough.  Where  the  Powers  of  the  Mind  and  the  intellec- 
tual habits  have  been  duly  cultivated,  connubial  love  will  gradually 
refine  and  become  intellectual ;  and  be  more  and  more  assimilated  to 
that  spiritual  enjoyment,  which  will  form  a  portion  of  the  felicity  of 
the  pious  in  a  future  state.  It  is  thus  that  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem,— complacency,  forbearance,  intellectual  improvement,  and 
benevolent  occupation,  become  increasing  sources  of  reciprocal  ten- 
derness, and  of  pure  and  undivided  affection ;  so  as  to  produce  that 
vital  union  of  soul,  of  which  the  sensualist  can  have  no  more  concep- 
tion, than  of  the  heaven  for  which  it  is  a  preparation.9  pp.  63—66. 

The  following  is  in  a  higher  strain  of  sentiment.  It  touches 
a  height  of  *  Divine  philosophy,9  to  which  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman  wisdom  ever  approximated. 

*  Bishop  Gibson.  I  have  sometimes  met  with  serious  and  well 
disposed  persons,  who  because  they  di<jl  not  always  feel  the  same  pious 
disposition,  have  feared  that  God  had  at  times  withdrawn  himself  nova 
them,  and  that  they  were  become  unworthy  of  his  grace.  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  pour  balm  into  such  brokeu  and  contrite  spirits,  by 
this  consoling  truth  ;  that,  when  we  are  so  humbled  by  the  sense  of 
our  own  guilt  as  to  dread  being  cast  off  for  ever,  God  is  roost  watch- 
ful over  us,  and  most  compassionate  towards  us.  There  is  indeed 
no  trial  so  afflicting  to  a  pious  and  virtuous  mind,  as  this  state  of 
spiritual  darkness — this  sense  of  guilt,  and  earnest  longing -for  mercy 
and'  pardon  from  the  Supreme  Being.  This  seems  to  have  been  toe 
great  trial  of  our  blessed  Saviour^  when  he  was  wounded  for  our  inir 
qaities. — God  withdrew  himself  from  him;  deprived  him  of  the  in- 
ward support  and  consolation  of  his  divine  presence,  and  abandoned 
him  on  the  cross  to  all  the  sufferings  of  his  human  nature.  Jesus 
endured  the  sense  of  his  heavenly  Father's  displeasure;  and  Ids 
soul  was  sorrowful  and  dismayed,  when  he  cried  out,  "  My  GotL  mgt 
"  God,  vthy  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  He  has  himself  experienoed 
this  state  of  agony ;  and  his  mercy  and  pity  will  be  over  ready  to 
make  intercession  for  those,  who  are  truly  sorry  for  their  sins. 

<  Bishop  Hough.  Allow  me*  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  hen*  to 
express  my  feelings  on  this  affecting  subject.-— What  praises,  wfcet 
debt  of  gratitude,  indeed  do  1  not  owe  to  our  heavenly  Father,  for 
countless  mercies  during  an  extended  life,  and  for  that  greatest  of 
mil  mercies  that  he  has  not  hid  his  face  from  me?  'I  he  votaries; of 
sensual  indulgence  have  sought  out  many  inventions,—- vain  and  obx- 
roding  pleastires,-~broken  cisterns  that  hold  no  water;  and  though 
again  and  again  deceived  they  still  recur  to  the  same  delusion.    Bid 
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they  but  once  practically  know,  from  whence  is  derived  aU  happiness, 
earthly  and  celestial,  human  and  divine,  they  would  feel  that  to  thg 
Father  of  Mercies  alone,  their  prayers,  their  desires,  their  devout  as- 
pirations should  be  directed.  He  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  alt 
happiness;  and,  when  he  condescends  to  visit  the  penitent  an4 
humble  supplicant  and  to  speak  comfort  to  his  soul,  all  the  petty  in- 
conveniences of  sickness,  penury,  and  misfortune,  vanish  in  a  mo* 
ment ;  for  in  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there 
is  pleasure  for  evermore.'  p.  83 — 86. 

The  conversation  then  turns  on  the  positive  comforts  rf 
age.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  abstract  of  the  various  topfos 
which  are  started,  but  the  following  remarks  are  so  characterise 
tic  of  that  amiable  feeling,  and  that  enlightened  spirit  of  Chris* 
tian  benevolence  which  are  breathed  through  every  page  of  thfc 
volume,  that  we  must  make  room  for  their  insertion. 

*  Bishop  Gibson.  These  considerations,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  may 
apply  to  the  petty  incidents  of  domestic  life.  But,  even  if  we  guard 
our  minds  as  to  private  calamities,  how  can  we  hope  to  exempt  our- 
selves from  other  causes  of  uneasiness  ?  The  state  of  public  afikirs, 
for  example,  since  the  late  Queen's  death,— the  ambition,  of 
Princes, — the  hostile  dispositions  of  foreign  courts, — the  violence  rf 
contending  parties  at  home, — are  not  these  subjects  of  alarm,  Bro- 
ther ?  and  can  we  pretend  to  keep  the  mind  entirely  calm  and  coot- 
posed,  amid  such  a  hurricane  around  us  ? 

'  Bishop  Hough.    In  a  free  country  like  England,  the  energy  of  na- 
tional character,  and  the  union  of  those  xvho  do  not  contaminate  thcMr 
selves  by  party  politic*,  will  always  augment  their  power  and  exertions* 
in  proportion  as  the  exigencies  of  the  community  require  it*    Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  I  view  with  composure,  things  that  may  be 
alarming  to  others.     The  personal  character  of  those  who  govern, 
their  petty  jealousies  and  contests,  their  probable  apostacies  and  con- 
tradictions, and  the  poss  ble  consequences  of  the  future  transform- 
ations of  these  ephemeral  politicians ,  are  of  little  moment  to  me,  while 
I  look   back  with  devout  gratitude  on  the  events  of  the   last  fifty 
Years.     Preserved  from  civil  and   ecclesiastical  tyranny*  /  ackn<m~ 
ledge  a  ruling  Providence  in  the  history  of  Britain  :  and  I  contide  in 
the  continuance  of  that  providential  protection,  so  long  as  my  country 
is  not  wholly  unworthy  to  hold  its  place  upon  this  ball  of  earth      In 
an  age  of  dissipation  and  profligacy,  I  feel  that  much  good  has  been 
done  by  individuals  among  us.     We  have  preserved  the  knowledge  «f 
divine  truth  ;  we  have  spread  it  among  our  own  poor ;  and  We  have 
diffused  it  with  active  and  well  directed  zeal,  over  every  peopled  re- 
gion of  this  habitable  globe.    I  look  up,  therefore,  to  the  Grid,  of 
mercy;  and  though*  ,L  put  not  my  trust  in  princes,  or  in  the  sooigf 
men,  yet  while  Jifty  righteous  are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  I  have 
hope  that  we  shall  not  be  left,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  a  monument 
of  divine  justice. 

'  Bishop  Gibson.  How  say  you  then,  Brother,  when  the  Church  is 
in  danger  ?— When  the  cause  of  anxiety  refer*  not  merely  to  tem- 
poral and  perishable  concerns,  but  to  the  interests  of  our  pure  and  re- 
formed religion  as  by  law  established,  are  we  to  remain  calm  and  com- 
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posed,  and  is  not  neutrality  at  such  a  moment  culpable  ?  Tor  ex* 
ample,  the  sectaries  of  the  present  day,  tempted  by  pride  and  the 
desire  of  power,  are  busied  in  suggesting  doubts  and  difficulties, 
hostile  to  the  Establishment,  and  destructive  of  Christian  unity  and 
charity. 

«  Bishop  Hough.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  approve  of  a  factious 
opposition,  tending  to  create  schism  and  division  in  the  church,  and 
to  mislead  the  pious  and  humble  Christian.  At  the  same  time,  let 
me  say  that  my  apprehension  is  about  the  progress  of  infidelity. 
What  1  most  dread  is  a  relapse  into  that  indifference  about  religion 
itself*  against  which  you  have  so  solemnly  warned  us  in  your  excel- 
lent Pastoral  Letters.  My  paroxysms  of  anxiety,  however,  have  been 
alight  and  momentary ;  for  1  have  an  entire  and  unshaken  reliance 
in  Him,  who,  speaking  of  pure  Christianity,  has  assured  us  that  "  the 
"  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it."  I  see  with  very  great 
satisfaction,  that  eminent  men  among  the  dissenters  are  uniting  with 
bur  own  learned  and  pious  divines,  in  defence  of  revealed  religion. 
This  union  in  a  common  cause  gives  me  the  more  pleasure,  because 
serious  Christians,  in  proportion  as  they  know  more  of  each  other, 
will  love  one  another  more.  The  Champion  of  our  Church,  Dr. 
Chillingworth,  has  well  observed  that  the  B'ble  only  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants. — While  this  remains  our  common  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy— our  Christian  bond  of  union,  we  may  regard  lesser  thing? 
without  anxiety.  No  hostility  should  ever  exist  among  those  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  strive  to  make  their  lives  and  doctrines  conform* 
able  to  his  precepts  and  example.  Hearts  may  agree,  though  beads 
differ  :  there  may  be  unity  of  spirit,  if  not  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  always 
an  advantage,  to  entertain  a  favourable  Opinion  of  those,  who  diner 
from  us  in  religious  sentiments.  It  tends  to  nourish  Christian  charity. 
For  my  own  part,  I  welcome  with  cordial  and  entire  satisfaction,  every 
thing  which  tends  to  approximate  one  denomination  of  Christiana  to 
another  ;  being  persuaded  that  he,  who  is  a  conscientious  believer  in 
Christ,  cannot  be  a  bad  man.  Whatever  therefore  contributes  to 
unite  us  all  in  kindness  and  brotherly  love, — to  smooth  asperities,  to 
remove  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  discordancy  of  sentiment,— is  to 
me  soothing  and  delightful ;  as  it  brings  all  the  sincere  and  faithful 
disciples  of  Christ  into  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd:  and  thereby 
anticipates  his  glorious  reign  upon  earth. 

'  Bishop  Gibson.  But,  Brother,  let  us  be  very  careful,  lest,  while 
we  avoid  indifference  as  to  religion,  we  fall  into  indifference  as  to  dot* 
trine;  and  under  the  specious  names  of  candour  and  liberalitjfo 
nourish  habits  of  complacency  for  the  errors  and  heresies  of  others. 

'  Bishop  Bough,    Error,  my  dear  friend,  should  not  be  confounded 
with  Heresy.    Among  Protestants,  who  possess  the  privilege  of  rend 
ing  the  Scriptures,  and  forming  their  lives  and  opinions  by  then, 'it -it . 
-hardly  possible  but  that  some  snades  of  difference  should  exist  (  parti* 
cularly  among  those  who,  like  the  Bereans, "  receive  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  and  search  the  Scriptures  daily."    "  Error e  pontm 

Says  Augustin)  herelicus  esse  nolo:  "  I  may  err,  but  I  will  never  be  jta -. 
eretic."    The  true  Christian  is  known  by  his  fruits.    His  objects* 
vital  and  practical  Christianity ;  not  the  diving  into  mysteries,  on  whidh 
God  hath  not  thought  proper  expressly  to  declare  his  wiL— What 
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is  80  revealed,  the  Christian  feels  it  his  duty  to  obey ;  with  these  en* 
couraging  words  from  our  redeemer,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
ray  words  ;  and  my  father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him.>v — Let  us  therefore  bear  in  mind  the  saying 
of  Moses — u  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  but  tftose 
things  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
that  we  may  do  them  J9 

*  Bishop  Gibson.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alorie,  wjiich  incites  and 
enables  us  to  do  good,  and  to  render  to  God  acceptable  service ; 
though  the  miraculous  endowment  of  it  has  long  ceased ;  and  it  is 
now  no  otherwise  discernible  than  by  its  fruits  and  effects,  as  they 
appear  in  our  lives.  But  these  enthusiasts^  my  friend,  endeavour  to 
persuade  others,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  themselves  persuaded, 
that  they  are  miraculously  gifted,  and  directed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  divine  impulses  and  impressions  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  not 
distinguishing  aright  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit:  and  they  thus  wander  on  from  error  to 
error,  in  the  mazes  of  enthusiasm  9  because  they  will  not  submit  them- 
selves to  a  proper  guide  and  director. 

'  Bishop  Hough.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  dangers  of  enthusiasm, 
or  ignorant  of  the  persecutions  and  excesses  to  which  it  has  led,  when 
bigots  have  attempted  to  force  their  creeds  upon  the  consciences  of 
others.  Misjudging  of  the  motives  and  principles  of  their  brethren, 
presuming  on  the  exclusive  truth  of  their  own  opinions,  and  impelled 
by  religious  anxiety,  they  thought,  like  Paul,  they  were  doing  God 
service,  when  they  were  persecuting  their  Christian  brethren.  How 
different  the  devout  and  zealous  Christian,  whose  errors  arc  accompa- 
nied by  meekness  and  humility ! — Who  can  acquit  the  benevolent, 
the  excellent  Fenelon,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  of  the 
charge  of  enthusiasm  ?  Yet  it  was  the  enthusiasm  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion :  it  was  the  aspiration  of  the  creature  to  its  Creator.  Pure  and 
un defiled  religion  is  of  no  sect*  whatever  garb  it  wear,  and  whatever 
be  the  denomination  of  the  sincere  and  faithful  believer,  let  us  in 
him  acknowledge  the  brother. — But  the  tendency  of  infidelity  is  to 
narrow  the  soul,  to  weaken  its  energy,  contract  its  views,  and  to. 
confine  its  hopes  to  the  present  period  of  existence.  The  infidel  is 
a  solitary  and  ferocious  animal ;  reckless  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
occupied  with  the  sensual  and  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  present  hour  * , 
while  such  a  believer  as  Fenelon, — though  he  may  err  in  opinion,  and 
carry  his  religious  feelings  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture,— is  raised  above  the  petty  objects  of  this  transitory  state,  and 
despising  danger  and  death,  looks  forward  with  fervent  nope  to  the . 
rewards  of  futurity. 

Bishop  Gibson.  Your  seclusion  from  public  life,  my  excellent., 
friend,  has  made  you  less  acquainted  with  this  new  sect  of  Methodists, 
and  the  intemperance  and  hostility  of  their  conduct.  They  now  carry 
their  presumption  so  far,  as  to  pretend  to  ordain  for  the  ministry; 
they  have  the  audacity  to  accuse  our  clergy  of  neglect  of  duty,  not 
merely  in  lesser  points,  but  in  the  primary  and  essential  one,  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  They  profess  to  agree  with  us  in  doctrine* 
while  they  separate  from  us  in  communion,  and  unite  against  us  in 
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practice :  and,  pretending  to  extraordinary  sanctity,  they  seek  for  ex- 
cess of  power,  and  by  extending  their  influence  over  the  kingdom 
threaten  the  subversion  of  the  Establishment.    Is  not  this.  Bishop  of'' 
Worcester,  a  just  and  sufficient  cause  for  anxiety  ? 

'  Bishop  Hough.  I  think  not.  If  it  be  of  man,  it  will  come  to 
Bought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  we  cannot  overthrow  it,  nor  need  w» 
fear  evil  from  it.  May  they  not,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  be  the 
means  of  bringing  us  to  a  more  acute  sense  of  our  duty,  and  to  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  evangelical  truth  ?  The  Christian  Church 
lias  never  been  in  so  great  danger,  as  when  it  has  continued  for  any 
time  in  a  state  of  unruffled  prosperity.  The  existence  of  sects  seems 
to  me  not  only  to  be  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  imperfect  intelli- 
gence, but  of  benefit  to  religion  itself;  and  while  the  Bible  continues 
to  be  the  acknowledged  standard  of  faith,  they  can  be  of  no  material 
prejudice.  I  respect  even  the  errors  of  the  conscientious  Christian  ; 
and  feel  the  impossibility  of  &  perfect  unison  of  sentiment,  in  rational 
beings  voho  think  for  themselves.  That  there  have  been  sectaries* 
whose  objects  were  worldly  praise  and  worldly  power,  cannot  be  de- 
nied: but  the  number  I  trust  is  limited.  And,  looking  to  the  true 
interests  of  religion,  let  us  consider  in  what  state  (had  no  diversity 
•of  opinion  existed)  Christianity  might  have  been  at  the  present  dav; 
if  we  now  are  luke-warmy  what  would  have  been  our  state  of  torpidity 
had  one  dominant  creed  been  submitted  to  by  all  Christians,  without. 
examination,  for  a  period  of  seventeen  centuries  ;  and  there  had  ex- 
isted no  difference  of  religious  opinion,  to  induce  inquiry  or  awaken 
■interest  ?  Let  us  at  the  same  time  not  forget,  that  the  right  of  search- 
ing the  holy  scriptures,  and  judging  for  ourselves,  was  the  ground, 
on  which  we  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  venerable  both  in 
antiquity  and  authority ;  and  let  us  be  very  tender  of  abridging  this 
right  to  others.  While  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  the  descendants 
of  fallen  and  imperfect  creatures,  we  can  hardly  presume  that  of  all 
sects,  we  alone  are  without  any  shade  of  error,  or  warp  of  prejudice; 
and  jve  should  be  very  careful  how  we  intermix  any  desires  or  f»- 
ierests  of  our  own,  with  the  concerns  of  religion.  "  When  lust  (says 
"  the  Apostle  James)  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and  sin, 
"  when  it  is  completed,  bringeth  forth  death.'  '  p.  102 — 116, 

We  should  rejoice  in  the  idea  that  a  volume  containing*  such 
sentiments  as  these,    should  obtain  an  extensive   circulation, 
among  that  higher  class  of  society  for  which  we  apprehend  its 
Author  principally  designed  it;  and  that  the  innocent  fiction  of 
which  he  has  availed  himself,  might  stamp  the  impress  of  au- 
thority on  the  sterling  good   sense  and  Christian  philosophy 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  venerable  Bishop.    Qfee 
dwells  with  the  more  delight  upon  this  ideal  character,  from  -the 
conviction  that  an  author  who  could  support  the  part  so  'well, 
must  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  hero  of  his  drama  ;  aiui it 
will  be  the  sincere  wish  of  all  his  readers,  that  so  far  as  *eM. 
.only  intervene  between  our  Cicero  and  his  Cato,  he  may  tiw  lb 
perfect  the  parallel. 
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A  new  edition  of  the  Antiquarian  Ca- 
binet Is  now  publishing  In  Numbers, 
each  containing  ten  plates,  printed  on 
royal  8vo.  each  plate  forming  a  head- 
piece to  the  description.  This  arrange- 
ment is  calculated  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience of  turning  the  book,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  viewing  the  plates 
of  the  first  edition;  besides  this  impor- 
tant advantage,  the  work  will  be  com- 
prised in  about  five  or  six  volumes,  of 
a  more  elegant  size  than  the  former  edi- 
tion, and  at  about  half  the  price.  '  Ten 
Numbers  will  form  a  volume,  comprising 
100  plates. 

Just  ready  for  publication,  Letters  to 
a  Mother,  on  the  Management  of  Infants 
and  Children  ,  embracing  the  important 
subjects  of  Nursing,  Food,  Dress,  Ex- 
ercise, Sec.  with  cursory  remarks  on  the 
Diseases   of  Infancy.     By  a  Physician. 

Number  V.  of  Havell's  Villas,  &c.  is 
"published,  and  contains  a  View  of  Cas- 
siobury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
from  Turner,  R.  A.  and  a  View  of  Cor- 
sham  House,  the  scat  of  Paul  Methuen, 
E6q.  M.P.  from  Fielding,  with  historical 
and  descriptive  accounts  of  the  two  seats, 
by  J.  Britton,  F.  S  A.  The  prints  are  co- 
loured in  close  imitation  of  the  draw- 
ings. 

Proposals  have  lately  been  published 
at  Philadelphia,  for  priuting  in  America, 
a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Brown*s  History  of 
the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among 
tji«  Heathen,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The 
proposals  contain  a' warm  recommenda- 
tion of  the  work  by  the  following  Minis- 
ters :  J.  Broadhead,  D.D.  Pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  i  William  Rod- 

Sers,  D.D.  late  Professor  in  the  Uui ver- 
ity of  Pennsylvania ;  #os.  Pilmore, 
D.D.  Rector  of  St  PauPs  Church  in  Phi- 
ladelphia; Henry  Holcombe,  D.D.  Pastor 
of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  George  C.  Potts,  A.  M.  Pas- 
ter ef  the  fourth  Presbyterian  Church; 
George  G.  JfiJIe/,  Pastor  of  the  United 
Brethren's  Church  it)  Philadelphia ;  Sa- 
muel B.  Wylie,  A.M.  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia; James  Patterson,  A.M.   Pas- 


tor of  the  first  Presbyterian  Cbureh  hi 
the  New  Liberties  ;  Ezra  Stile*  Ely, 
A.M.  Pastor  of  the  third  Presbyterian- 
Church  in  Philadelphia  \  James  R.  Wil- 
son, A.M.  V.  D.  M.  Principal  of  a  Clas- 
sical Seminary  in  Philadelphia  j  Thomas 
R.  Skinner,  A.M.  Junior  Pastor  of  tie 
second  Presbyterian  Church;  James 
Gray,  D.D.  5  also  by  J.  J.  Janeway, 
D.D.  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  James  P.  Wilson, 
D.D.  Pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  James  K.  Burch,  A.M. 
Pastor  of  the  fifth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia. 

A  new  edition,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, of  Spiritual  Gleanings,  by  Mary 
Grafton,  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of 
January. 

A  new  \olume  of  Poems  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear 
in  a  few  days. 

A  new  weekly  publication,  entitled 
the  Literary  Bee,  or  the  new  Family 
Library,  will  appear  within  a  few  days. 
It  will  consist  of  Moral  and  Critical 
Essays,  Sketches  from  History,  Clas- 
sical Tales,  Poems,  Descriptions  of  re- 
markable Ruins,  and  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  Scenery,  with  Pictures  from 
real  life  and  Essays  on  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  different  Nations,  by  seme 
of  the  best  British  and  Foreign  Writers 
of  the  present  age. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Buck,  of  London,  edited 
by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Styles,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  January  next.  > 

Mr.  Britton's  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  nppiar  early  in  the  year 
1617.  It  will  consist  of  a  copious  his- 
tory and  description  of  that  curious  and 
latest  specimen  of  English  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture ;  also  a  novel  «  Essay 
on  Bpitaphs,"  by  the  Rev.  John  tiony- 
beare,  Professor  of  Poetry  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  Essay  will  he 
elucidated  by  examples  of  various  styles 
and  classes  ofBpHa?  bsrromUiatelrareh, 
which  may  be  called  the  Western  lfaft- 
tsafeass  of  Invalids,     like  the  Abbey 
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Cbarcb  at  We»tujiii»ter,  that  of  Bath 
it  filled  with  sepulchral  monuments, 
sad  thus  becomv  a  won  of  »how-room 
Of  Statuary,  a*d  magazine  of  Epitaphs. 
This  volume  will  be  embellished  with 
eight  beautiful  engraving*  by  J.  and  H. 
I>e  Kcus,  &c.  from  drawing  by  F.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Mr.  Brit  ton  has  completed  bit  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Norwich  Cathedral ; 
loaning  the  second  volume  of  his  el'gaat 
work  deroted  to  those  interesting  na- 
tional fairies.  It  cobtaius  twenty- 6 ve 
engravings,  principally  by  J.  and  H.  Le 
Keux,  from  drawings  by  J.  A.  Repton, 
Architu-t,  F.  Mackenzie,  and  It.  Cat- 
terroole.  The  prints  in  this  work  are 
executed  by  the  best  engravers,  and  are 
calculated  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
information  to  the  picturesque  Artist, 
to  the  Antiquary,  and  to  the  Architect, 
as  they  represent  both  general  views  of 
the  Church,  externally  and  internally, 
plans  of  the  whole  and  of  parts,  and 
such  section  and  elevations  as  serve  to 
display  the  construction  or  anatomy  of 
the  edifice.  With  the  present  volume 
also  is  published,  the  first  Number  of 
the  same  Author's  illustrations  of 

Winchester  Cathedral,  which  will  be 
comprised  in  five  Numbers,  ami  will  em- 
brace thirty  engraving*,  representing 
the  general  and  particular  Aichitecture 
and  Sculptuie  of  that  Truly  interesting 
edifice.  It  is  very  curious  and  instruc- 
tive to  examine  the  varieties  and  dissi- 
milarities in  the  Churches  of  Salisbury, 
Norwich,  ami  Winchester  j  as  it  will  be 
keen  thut  not  any  two  prints  resemble 
each  other;  that  each  Church  in  the 
whole  or  in  detail  is  unlike  either  of  the 
others,  and  that  the  sculpture,  monu- 
ments, und  history  of  every  one  are  pe- 
culiar to  itself  and  bear  scarcely  auy 
analogy  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Parkin>ou  has  announced  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Hospital  Pupil,  con- 
taining dn  Address  to  Parents  on  the  ne- 
cessary previous  education,  and  on  the 
]iccuiiiary  resources  of  such  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  professions  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  ;  with  Suggestions  as  to 
au  improved  course  of  professional  in- 
struction, and  an  Address  to  Pupils  on 
the  order  of  their  studies,  &c.  with  Ob- 
servations on  commencing  Practice,  and 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Karly  in  December  will  be  published, 
lha  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  containing 
Cases  communicated  by  Drs.  Adams, 
Blegbofougn,    Lcttsom,    ClaUerbucfc 


Woodforde,  Roxburgh, 
Squire,  Moody,  Green, 
Jackson,  Andree. 

Travels  beyond  the  Cataract!  of  Egypt, 
by  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq.  M.  !>•  with  a 
map,  4ta  ii  Dearly  ready  for  pobOcaV 
tiou. 

In  the  preff,  Tales  of  my  lABaflori, 
collected  and  reported  by  Jsrlidlsh 
Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Palish 
Clerk  of  Ganderclengh.  in  4  vols.  Itao. 

In  the  press,  a  Complete  Coarse  of 
Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Fortiflca- 
tion ;  originally  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Engineer  Depaxtsnent;  By 
Lieut.  Col.  C.  W.  Paatey,  R.  E.  P.  B.  S. 
Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Military  Po- 
licy of  Great  Britain.  In  9  vols.  Bro, 
illustrated  by  five  copper  plates,  and 
five  hundred  engravings  in  wood. 

In  the  press,  a  System  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Robison, 
LL.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University, 'and  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  With 
note*  and  illustrations,  comprising  the 
most  recent  discoveries  In  the  Physical 
Sciences,  by  David  Brewster,  IJL  D. 
F.  R.  S.  E.  In  4  vols.  8vo.  with  nmne- 
rous  plates.  This  work  contains  a  copious 
article  on  the  History  and  Operations  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  completely  revised 
with  many  additions,  by  James  Watt, 
Esq.  and  his  Soo,  of  Soho  ;  and  it  is  now 
become  the  only  account  which  can  he 
relied  upon.  This  subject  is  illustrated 
by  eight  large  and  original  engravtugs- 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  singular  Habits  and  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  People  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  By 
Mr.  William  Mariner,  of  the  Port  au 
Prince,  private  ship  of  war,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  crew  was  massacred  by 
the  Natives  of  Lefooga:  Mr.  Mariner 
remaining  for  several  years  after,  a 
constant  associate  of  the  King  and  the? 
higher  class  of  Chiefs.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Grammar  and  copious  Voca- 
bulary of  the  Language.  In  3  vols,  flvo. 
with  a  Portrait 

The  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  by  Robert  Soutbey,  Ban. 
in  2  vols.  4to.  may  he  expected  to  ap- 
pear very  speedily.' 

The  Biographical  Peerage  of  the  TJnk 
ted  Kingdom  is  likely  soon  to  be  cosft- 
plcted,  by  the  publication  of  the  feprtfe 
volume,  which  comprises  IreUadv+nd 
is  nearly  ready. 

Dr.BatejnjuVs  New  Series  of  Rqgtfiv'j 
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inga,  in  continuation  of  tbe  late  Dr. 
Wiltau's  Treat  se  ou  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases, are  in  coin  se  of  publication. 

In  the  course  of  January  will  be  pub- 
lished, Letters  from  the  North  High- 
lands; addressed  to  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
by  E.  Spence,  Author  of  the  Caledonian 
Sketches,  &c. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Recent  Shells,  arransed  according  to  tbe 
Linneaii  Method,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Synonymy  ;  to  which  is  sub- 
joined a  copious  Index  of  the  Synonyms 
used  by  previous  Conchological  Au- 
thors. U  W.  Dillwyn,  F.  R.  S  F.  L.  S. 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  the  Linnean  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  &c. 

Barron  Field,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, is  priming,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Commercial 
Law  of  England. 

Mr.  Maclachlan,  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
will  soon  publish  a  volume  of  Medical 
Effusions. 

The  plates  from  Mr.  Flax  man's  de- 
signs from  Jlesu.a's  Theogony,  Works 
and  Days,  and  the  D  tys ;  being  com- 
positions in  outlipe,  are  nearly  all  en- 
graved, and  may  be  expected  to  be  pub- 
lished about  Christmas. 

Considerable  progress  is  made  in  the 
reprint  of  Mortc  d'Arthur,  from  the 
Caxton  edition,  in  (he  possession  of  Earl 
Spencer,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  tending  to  elucidate  the  History 
and  Bibliography  of  the  work ;  as  well 
us  the  Fictions  of  the  Round  Table  Chi' 
valry  in  general.     By  Mr.  Soulhey. 

A  new  ed.tioii  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  late  Saxon  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To 
which  will  he  added,  a  new  and  copious 
Chronolog  cal,  Topographical,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  with  a  short  Grammar  of 
the  Saxon  Language,  ;md  an  accurate 
and  enlarged  m.ip  of  England  during  the 
Heptarchy,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 
The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Southey's 
History  of  Brazil,  may  be  expected  to 
appear  in  the  month  of  January. 

Tbe  seventh  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Todd,  will  be  published  about  Chrkt- 
mas.' 

In  the  course  of  the  month  may  be 
expected,  an  octavo  volume,  comprising 
A  Tour  through  Belgium,  along  tbe 
Rhine,  and .  through  the  North  of 
France ;  in  which  an  account  is  given 


of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
of  the  System  of  Education ':  with  re- 
ma  iks  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures.  By  James  Mitchell* 
M.  A. 

Mr.  William  Daniel!,  is  commenciog 
the  third  volume  of  his  Picturesque 
Voyage  round  Great  Britain,  which  it 
published  in  monthly  parts,  each  of 
which  in  future  will  contain  three  co- 
loured plates  with  descriptive  letter- 
press. The  present  volume  will  em- 
brace the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles 
of  Scotland,  a  district  highly  interesting  . 
in  many  points  of  view,  and  particu- 
larly rich  in  subjects  for  Graphic  Illusv 
trntion. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  may  be 
expected  in  a  few  days,  of  the  Letters 
and  other  works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  in  5  vols,  post  8vo.  To 
which  are  added,  Authentic  Memoirs  of 
her  Life.  By  the  Rev.  James  Dalla- 
way,  M.  B.  With  Letters  hitherto  un- 
published, from  Pope,  Young,  Fielding* 
and  other  distinguished  characters. 

In  the  press,  Narrative  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Belgium,  during  the  Campaign 
of  1815,  and  of  a  Visit  to  the  Field  of 
Waterloo.  By  an  English  Woman,  An* 
thor  of  Circumstantial  Details  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  a  Near  Observer. 
8vo. 

Iu  the  press,  The  Plays  and  Poems  of 
James  Shirley,  now  first  collected  and 
chronologically  arranged,  and  the  test 
carefully  collated.  With  occasional 
Notes  and  a  Biographical  and  Critical 
Essay.  By  William  Gi fiord,  Esq,  with 
a  portrait.  Handsomely  printed  by 
Bulmer,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  uniformly  with 
Massinger  and  Ben  Jonson. 

As  only  One  Hundred  Copies  of  Shir- 
ley are  printed  In  royal  octavo,  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  copies  of  Ben  Jon- 
son and  Massinger  in  this  size,  are  re- 
quested to  secure  copies  to  complete 
their  sets  on  the  large  paper  of  these 
Dramatic  Writers,  by  au  early  applica- 
tion to  their  booksellers. 

In  the  month  of  January,  may  he  ex- 
pected, in  octavo,  tbe  first  volume  of 
The  Annual  Obituary,  containing,  1. 
Memoirs  of  those  celebrated  Men,  who 
have  died  within  the  present  year, 
(1816).— 4.  Neglected  biography,  with 
Biographical  Notices  end  Anecdotes, 
and  Original  Letters.— 3.  Analyses  of 
recent  Biographical  Works.— ♦.  An 
Alphabetical  list  of  all  the  Petsoos  who 
have  died  »ltbin  ft*  British  pomfcfoirt, 
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so  as  to  form  a  Work  for  Reference,  both 
now- and  hereafter.  To  be  continued 
Annually. 

During  the  present  month  may  be 
expected,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  West, 
Author  of  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Man," 
&c.  Scriptural  Essays,  adapted  to  the 
Holydays  of  the  Church  of  England: 
coutaining  a  Commentary  on  the  Ser- 
vice*, and  Reflections  adapted  to  the 
present  Timet*. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month 
will  appear,  Practical  Observations  in 
Surgery,  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Illus- 
trated by  Cases  with  Dissections  and 
Engravings.  By  John  How  ship,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  Sec.  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

Early  in  December  will  appear,  Part 
the  Sd  in  8vo.  of  Surgical  Observations ; 
being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in 
Surgery;  treated  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  the  Cancer  Estublishmeut, 
and  in  Private  Practice.  Embracing  an 
Account  of  the  Anatomical  and  Patholo- 
gical Researches  in  the  School  of  Wind  • 
mill-street.    By  Charles  Bell. 

Mr.  Utterson's  Selection  of  early  Po- 
pular Poetry,  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  in  two  volumes  of 
the  same  size  as  Ritson's  "  Ancient  Po- 
pular Poetry/'  and  we  understand  the 
impression  is  limited  to  two  hundred  aud 
fifty  copies. 

Tn  January  will  be  published,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lettsom,  with  a  Selection  from 
his  Correspondence  with  the  principal 
Literati  of  this  and  foreign  Countries. 
By  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.  L.  S.  Surgeon  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  &c. 

This  Work  will  be  comprised  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  two  will  consist  of  a 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  a  Selection 
of  general  Correspondence  with  Linnae- 
us, Lord  Lansdown,  Sir  M.  Martin, 
Bart.  Rev.  Dra.  Madison,  Lathrop,  fee. 
Drs.  Ash,  Bisaet,  Coming,  Carrie,  Dar- 
win, Faleoner,  Fothergill,  Benj.  Frank- 
lin, Percival,  Rush,  Waterheuse,  Zira- 
mermann,  &c.  and  a  Memoir  of' the 
late  Dr.  Nield,  written  by  himself. — 
The  third  volume  (which  may  be  had 


separate)  will  be  composed  of  Origins* 
Medical  Papers,  Case*,  and  Correspond- 
ence with  Baron  Ha  Her,  Dra.  Gallon, 
Strove,  &c. — The  price  of  the  fint  two- 
volumes,  to  subscribers,  11.  Is.  the  third 
volume,  12s. 

A  view  of  the  History  of  Scotland, 
from  the  earliest  Records  to  the  KebeHios> 
in  1745,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  to  form 
three  octavo  volumes,  is  preparing  for 
the  press. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  And  Translations  of 
Sacred  Songs,  with  Notes  Critical  mod 
Explanatory.  By  Samuel  Horsier*. 
LL  D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Late  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asapb,  is  in  considerable  forward- 
ness. 

A  Translation  in  one  Volume  quarts  of 
the  celebrate  d  Abbe  Dubois'  De»eriptloa 
of  the  People  of  India;  with  particular 
Reference  to  their  Separation  into 
Casts;  the  influence  of  their  Civil  Po- 
licy and  Domestic  Supcrintendanos ; 
their  Idolatry  and  Religions  Ccrasso 
nies;  and  the  various  Singularities  of 
Customs,  Habits,  and  Observance*) 
which  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
Nations :  taken  from  a  diligent  Obser- 
vation and  Study  of  the  People,  during 
a  Residence  of  many  Years  amongst 
their  various  Tribes,  in  unrestrained 
Intercourse  and  Conformity  with  their 
Habits  and  Manner  of  Life,  is  nearly 
*  ready  for  publication. 

The  Round  Table,  a  Collection  of 
Essays,  on  Literature,  Men,  and  Man- 
ners. By  Leigh  Hunt  and  WHfiam 
Hazlitt.  In  Two  Volumes,  Duodecimo, 
will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  Geo.  Cumberland  has  prepared 
for  the  press,  a  work  on  the  Coimnenee- 
ment  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  En- 
graving, as  far  as  relates  to  the  ad- 
vantages Art  has  derived  from  the  pro* 
ductioos  of  the  Italian  School. 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell  is  printinf  ft 
volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Sun* 
jects. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nightingale  has  fa  toe 
press,  in  a  quarto  volume,  English  To- 
pography, or  a  Description  of  the  se- 
veral Counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  a  map  of  each  county* 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St  Peter,  West- 
minster,   by   E.   W.    Brayley;   with 


Architectural  end  Orephiesi  Mlaew* 
tretioas  by  L  P.  Neale.    tart  4V 
five  Epf raviafs.    folio,  *» 
with  DufoWs  IfaosettoQI   la 
and  imperial  4to. 
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•IOORAPHY. 

Memorial  Sketches  of  the  Rev.  David 
Brown:  with  a  Selection  of  his  Sermons 
preached  at  Calcutta.  8  to.  12s. 

education. 

▲a  Atlas  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Containing  Maps  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres  of  the  World, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America, 
South  America,  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany.  By 
Miss  Wilkinson.  Part  I.  contains  the 
Maps  at  large,  and  Part  IT.  the  Blank 
Duplicates.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

H19TOUY. 

A  History  of  the  Jesuits ;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Dallas's  De- 
fence of  that  Order.  In  2  Vols.  8vo. 
II.  4s. 

The  Inquisition  Unmasked  ;  being  a 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Account  of 
that  tremendous  Tribunal ;  founded  on 
authentic  Documents,  and  exhibiting 
the  Necessity  of  its  Suppression,  as  a 
Means  of  Reform  and  Regeneration. 
Written  and  published  at  a  Time  when 
the  National  Congress  of  Spain  was 
about  to  deliberate  oo  this  important 
measure.  By  D.  Antonio  Puigblanch. 
Translated  from  the  Author's  enlarged 
Copy,  by  William  Walton,  Esq.  In 
2  Vols.  8vo.  illustrated  by  twelve  His- 
torical Engravings.  II.  4s. 

A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs, 
Habits,  and  Present  State  of  the  Gyp- 
sies. By  John  Hoy  land,  Author  of  an 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  World, 
dec.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
1&4.  In  8vo.  II.  Is.  boards. 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  By  Dugald  Stewart, 
Esq.  F.R.SS.  Lend,  and  Edin.,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Second  edition,  8vo.    12s. 

Philosophical  Essays'.  By  Dugald 
Stewart,  Esq.  Second  edition.  8vo.  14s. 

MEDICAL. 

A  Vindication  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a  School  of  Medicine, 
from  the  Aspersions  of  "  A  Member  of 
the  University  of  Oxford."  With  Re- 
marks on  Medical  Reform.  By  Lawson 
Whalley,  M.  D.  Extraordinary  Mem-  ' 
tofetrf  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 


Edinburgh,  and  Physician  to  the  Ge«* 
neral  Dispensary  at  Lancaster.  8vo.  8sv 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spanish  Tales:  translated  from  \jt 
Sage,  and  selected  from  other  Authors, 
wherein  are  contained  a  Description  of 
Madrid,  Grenada,  Saragoza,  Seville, 
Milan,  Parma,  Palermo,  &c.  &c.  By 
Mrs.  Frederick  Lay  ton.  3  Vols.  19.  mo. 
II.  Is.  boards. 

The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Living  character  established, 
by  a  variety   of   Facts,    and   by    the 
Speeches  of   Lord  Chatham    in    1770. 
8 vo.  with  a  fine  portrait   12s. 

The  Blind  Man  and  his  Son,  a  Tale ; 
the  Four  Friends,  a  Fable;  and  a  word* 
for    the    Gipsies,   foolscap    8vo.    with  ' 
frontispiece.  4s.  6d. 

POETRY. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chi  Hon,  a  Fable—", 
the  Dream — Darkness — the  Incanta* 
tion,  &c.  By  the  Right  Hoou  Lord 
Byron.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

A  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold'? 
Pilgrimage.  By  the  Right  Hon.  lord 
Byron.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Copies  of  Verses  to  the  Memory  of 
the  late  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol, 
the  benevolent  Quaker,  whose  Charities, 
dnring  his  Life,  were  perhaps  uuexf . 
ampled,  and  to  whose  Memory  the  In- 
habitants of  Bristol  are  raising  Up- 
most honorable  Monument  that  ever  re- 
corded and  perpetuated  the  Virtues  of 
the  Dead — a  Charitable  Institution  to 
reach  the  Objects  of  his  Bounty  while 
living.  By  J.  Montgomery,  Author  ojf 
the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  &c.  2s. 

The   Poetic   Mirror  ;    or,   the  living 

Bards  of  Britain.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Poems.     By  Hannah  More,  with  an 

engraved   Title  and    Vignette,    royal 

12mo.  8s. 

The  Worth  of  a  Bible ;  illustrated  by 
Tales  in  Verse,  founded  upon  rfaqt: 
designed  as  a  Reward  book  for  Sunday 
Schools.     Is. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Po* 
pulation,  includiog  an  HapostttftO  of 
the  Causes  and  the  -  Advantages  of  a 
Tendency  to  Exuberance  of  Numbers  in 
Society.  A  Defence  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  a  Critical  and  Historical  View  of 
the  Doctrines  and  Projects  of  the 
celebrated  Legislators  and  Writers, 
lative   to  Population,   the  Pltor,   a^d 
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Charitable  Establishments.  By  James 
G  rahame,  Esq.  8vo. 

England  may  be  extricated  from  her 
Difficulties,  consistently  with  the 
strictest  Principles  of  Policy,  Honour, 
aud  Justice,  By  a  Country  Gentleman. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Constrained  G  libacy 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Komc. 
6ro.  10s.  boards. 

Remedies  proposed  ascertain,  speedy, 
and  effectual,  for  the  Relief  of  our  pre- 
tent  Kinbarrabimcnt*.  By  an  Indepen- 
dent Gentlemen.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  tin;  Union  of  Truth,  Rea- 
son r  and  Revelation,  in  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  Preached  in  the  Years 
1814,  1815,  181*.  By  the  Hon. 
and  Rer.  Edward  John  Tumour,  A.  M. 
Formerly  of  Saint  Mary  Hall,  Oxford; 
late  Curate  of  Heston,  Middlesex;  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Count?**  Wiu- 
tertoo.  8vo.   12s.   boards. 

The  Season  and  Time ;  or,  an  Expo  • 
sition  of  the  Prophecies  which  relate  to 
the  Two  Periods  of  Daniel  subsequent 
to  the  1260  Years  now  recently  ex- 
pired ;  being  the  Time  of  the  Seventh 
Trumpet;  and  prophetically  asvigned 
to  the  Extirpation  of  Apostacy,  and 
Accomplishment  of  the  Reconciliation 
of  the  Jews,  and  Introduction  of  the 
Millennium.  Together  with  Remarks 
upon  the  Revolutionary  Antichrist,  pro- 
posed by  Bp.  Horsley  and  the  Kev.  G. 
8.  Faber.  By  W.  Ettrick,  A.  M.  Au- 
thor of  the  Second  Exodus,  or  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Prophecies  of  the  lust 
Times.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  the  Parables.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Trinder.  8vo.  Pis.  boards. 

A  new  Edition  of,  Some  Important 
Points  of  Primitive  Christianity  Main- 
tained and  Defended ;  in  several  Ser- 
mons and  other  Discourses.  By  (/leorjie 
Bull,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  St.  David.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  the  History  of  his 
Life,  and  of  tho*c  Controversies  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  By  Robert 
Nelson,  Esq.  3  Vols.  8vo.  II.  4*. 
boards. 

(To  be  completed  in  14  Monthly  Parts, 
comprising  3  Volumes,)  Stackhouse'b 
History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Es- 
tablishment of  Christianity,  corrected 
and   improved.    By   the   Ri);ht   Rev. 


George  Oleig,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  E.  T.SJS.A. 
Primate  of  the  Scotch  E|iiisS|isl 
Church.  Part  I.  On  demy  4io  7s.  and 
on  royal  4t<>.  9s*  sewed. 

Unitariunism  a  Scriptural  Creed; 
occasioned  by  the  Pamphlets  of  Mr. 
haw  and  Mr.  Baxter  in  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  By  T.  C  Hol- 
land, Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
gregation in  Preston.   Is.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  in  Answer  to  some 
Letters  hy  Mr.  T.  C.  Holland,  in  which 
that  Doctrine  was  attacked ;  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  By  Edward  Law,  A.  M.  Mi- 
nister of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Preston,  a'nd  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester.  4s. 

Plain  Discourses,  delivered  to  a 
Country  Congregation.  Vol.  III.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Butcher,  M.  A.  ISmo. 
3s.  6d.  boards— The  Three  Volumes 
inav  be  had,  15s. 

The  Abode  of  Wisdom.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Shepherd  and  bis  Flock. 
12mo.  3a.  6d. 

The  Power  of  Faith:  exemplified  in 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Isabella  Graham!  of  New  York.  8vo. 
7*. 

Christian  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
C.  W.Iks,  2  Vols,  royal  ISmo. 

Sermons  by  Samuel  Cbartres,  IX  D. 
Minister  of  Wilton.  A  new  edition.  2 
Vols.  8vo.   11.  Is. 

The  U.blical  Cyclopedia,  or  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scrip!  are.  By 
William  Jones,  Author  of  the  History 
of  the  Waldenses,  etc.  3  vols.  8ve. 
II.  lGs. 

Lectures  Explanatory  and  Practical 
on    the    Epistle   of  St   Paul    to  the 
Romans.     By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  • 
Rector  of  Desford,  &c.  8vo.  lis. 

Religions  Ijbcrty  stated  and  enforced 
on  the  principles  of  Scripture  and  Com- 
mon Sense.  In  six  Essays,  with  Notes 
and  an  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Williams, 
&vu.  6s. 


TOPOCIAPUY  AMD 

A  Diary  of  a  Journey 'into  North 
Wales.  By  the  late  Samoei  Johnson, 
LL.  D.  Printed  from  the  original  MS. 
in  his  own  Handwriting ;  together  with 
a  Fac-simile  of  a  Part  of  the  Mssnsstript. 
Edited,  with  illustrative  Notes,  h*  K 
Duppa,  LL.B.  crown  8vo,  9a,  uunMs. 
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ACCUM'S  practical  treatise  on  gas 
lights,  61,  et  seq. 

Ackermrmn's,  Mr.  statement  of the  differ- 
ence of  his  expense  between  burning  gas 
and  oil,  Sc.  64,  et  seq. 

Act  of  uniformity  and  its  consequences, 
129 

Adams  on  epidemic  diseases,  and  on 
hereditary  peculiarities  of  the  human 
race,  456,  et  seq.;  fatal  effects  of  qua- 
rantines, 457  ;  nature  of  endemics,  ice. 
ib.;  of  epidemics,  ib.;  mode  of  com- 
rnanication  considered,  ib.;  opinions 
of  the  contrfgionists  and  the  anti-con- 
lagionists  considered,  ib.  et  seq.;  fatal 
experiments  of  some  students  at 
Edinburgh,  460 ;  state  of  the  con- 
troverxy,  461  ;  Dr.  Rollo's  testimony 
of  fever  originating  from  confined  ef- 
fluvia, 462;  inefficiency  of  quaran- 
tine laws,  463;  fever-virus,  inquiry 
into  its  mode  of  acting  on  the  human 
system,  464 ;  origin  of  epidemics, 
+65;  preventive  measures,  467;  on 
hereditary  complaints,  468;  provision 
of  nature  against  its  increase,  ib.; 
causes  of  lite  permanent  cretinism  of  the 
Alps,  469 ;  Dr.  A.  on  the  perpetuity  of 
disease  from  itolation,  469;  opposite 
opinion  of  Dr.  Reid,  (note)  470 ;  Dr. 
A.*s  general  deductions  in  regard  to  here- 
ditary diseases,  47 1 

Adams's,  Robert,  narrative  of  hit  resi- 
dence at  Tombuctoo,  &c.  9*51,  et  seq.; 
Adams  accidentally  discovered  in 
London,  and  interrogated  in  regard 
to  the  interior  of  Africa,  254  ;  ac- 
count of  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  march  up  the  country, 
255,  et  seq.;  Tombuctoo,  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  ice.  257,  et  seq,;  La 
Mar  Zarab,  258  ;  humane  character 
of  the  negroes,  259  ;  Adams's  denial 
of  the  existence  of  any  public  reli- 
gion at  Tombuctoo,  £60;  the  laws 


lenient,  ib.;  mode  of  procuring  slaver, 

&c.  ib.;    removal  from  Tombuctoo, 

261 ;  his  rations  hardships  and  ran- 
som, 261,2 
Admonitums  to  the  clergy,  on  preaching, 

by  Bishop  Ryder,  397 
Adult  baptism,  compilers  of  the  office  for, 

anti-Calvinistic  in  their  principles,  177 
jErius,  opinions  propagated  by  him,  46 ; 

condemned  as  a  heretic  by  Rpipha- 

nius,  ib.;  inconsistency  of ,  Dr.Mosheim 

and  his  translator,  charge  against  him. 

47 
.dtsculapius's  oracular   communications 

to  medical  students,  C05,  et  seq.;  plan 

of  study  for  raw  years,  606 
Agamemnon,  tomb  of,  296 
Age,  arrangement  of  its   inconveniences. 

611 
Alastor,   or  the    spirit  of  solitude,   a 

poem,  391,  et  seq. 
Albigenses,  their  origin,  49 
Ambrose's  Looking  unto  Jesos,  192,  3  ; 

extract,  ib, 
American  officer,  fatal  consequence*  of  4 

haughty  spirit  in  one,  89 
Ancient  Marbles,   description    of   the 

collection  of,  in  the  British  Museum, 

54,  etscf, 
Ancients  possessed  finer  models  of  the 

human   countenance  than   exist  at 

present,  57 
Animal  enjoyment^  on  the  diminution  qf% 

from  age,  61 3 
Antinomian  secession  from   the  Established 

Church,  Bishop  Ryder**  notice  of,  395 
Apostolic  succession  of  the  Church  of 

England  attempted  to  be  derived  from 

Paul,  431 
Ascension  of  Christ,  249,  et  seq. 
Athanashu,  his  principles  intolerant,  45 
Athens,  Us  funereal  character,  41 
Authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip. 

tures,  Bootbroyd's  reflections  en  the. 

590,  4  seq. 
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Baplism,d  engagements  of  infants,  Dr. 
J.anrence's  remarks  on  a  supposed  dispo- 
sition to  fulfil  them j  17 9 

R«pt'um,  Rhhop  Taylor  on  its  benefits,  .575. 

Bathing  of  infants,  282,  etseq. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  a  poem,  93,  4. 

Bear  or  Cherry  Island,  479 

Bediloos,  in  re fuiaiion  of  supposed  tor* 
pid  melancholy,  1S8 

Barrows,  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare's  classification 
of  1 10  ;  lon^-barrows  opened  and  exa- 
mined,  111  ;  Druid  or  female  bar- 
rows, ib.;  accounts  of  b'rrowi  explored 
by  Sir  R.  C.  Huare,  113,  tt  seq. 

Bn.ing's  Sermon  en  the  celeb  lalcd  Criilon, 
extract  from,  152 

Bernard's  Spurinna,  or  the  comforts  of 
old  ago,  607,  et  seq.;  reflections  on 
the  effects  that  Christianity  might 
have  produced  on  the  mind  of  Cicero, 
ta,  ;  advantage  of  the  Christian  over 
the  heathen  philosopher,  608 ;  hea- 
then philosophers'  conclusions  not 
only  uncertain  but  f.iU*-,  ib.;  moral 
writings  of  the  ancient  -  fdlsely  esti- 
mated, 609  ;  extract  fmm  Howe's  ser- 
mon on  the  Redeemer's  dominion 
over  Haded,  ib.;  personages  of  the  dia- 
logue, 610 ;  arrangement  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  age,  611 ;  on  vigour  of  inUl- 
sect,  ib.  et  seq.;  extract  from  Cicero, 
on  the  decay  (if  sensual  gratifications 
from  age,  613  j  dialogue  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  animal  enjoyment,  613,  4;  on  the 
trrthdrowmt'rtt,  '>nd  the  presence  of  God, 
614;  the  Chrwiun**  view  of  the  calami- 
ties  of  life,  615;  dangers  tf  the  Church, 
615,6;  eiror  and  heresy,  616;  en- 
thusiasm, 617  ;  apprrfiension  of  dinger 
to  the  Chunk  from  line  Methodists,  fu- 
tile, ib. 

Bibhop  of  Calcutta,  his  episcopal  pow- 
ers restricted  to  place,  434 

Bertram,  a  tragedy,  379,  et  seq. 

Bible,  polyglott,  prospectus  of  a,  59, 
et  seq. 

Biblical  gleanings,  559,  et  seq. 

Bonaparte's  appearance  a'  Paris  on  his 
retreat  from  Egypt,  359 ;  anccdotrs 
of  him,  ib.  et  seq.;  Ai»  conduct  on  his 
escape  from  the  infernal  mac  kite,  361 

Bonaparte,  second  usurpation  of,  511, 
et  seq. 

Bonaparte's  prediction  of  the  fate  of 
General  Lasnes,  364 

Bonney's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  5C7, 
et  seq.;  proper  subjects  of  biographi- 
cal disqaib.tion,  567 ;  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Taylor,  56S,  el  seq.;  bis  steady 
attachment  to  Charles  I.  in  his  mis- 
fortunes^570 ;  created  a  bishop,  57 1  $ 


extract  from  hs  funeral  sermon  by  Dean 
Rust,  572,  3 ;  Taylor  on  the  delegated 
pou>er  to  create  opostles,  573 ;  on  extem- 
porary prater,  574 ;  on  hnptim^  its  na- 
ture and  effects,  575 ;  Dr  Watt  a  on 
baptismal  regeneration,  (rt  »ie)  575,6  ; 
Taylor's  liberty  of  prophecy inir,  to.; 
comparison  hetveeen  Milbm  awl  Jeremy 
Taylor,  577 ,8 

Boothroyd  on  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Holy  Scr 'pturc-s,  590,  et  seq.; 
Tynrial's  unfinished  printed  e  hion  of 
to*  first  English  Bible  com  pi-  ted  by 
Cover  dale,  and  hy  Rogers  «*•;  tab- 
sequent  English  Bible-*.  591  ;  reasons 
for  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible, 
ib.  etseq.;  giv.t  difference  between 
the  common  version  and  the  prayer- 
book  verfion  of  the  psalm*,  593,  et 
seq.  extract, ib.;  contents  of  tl«e  work, 
594 ;  author's  reasons  for  wnttng  it,  ib. 
et  seq.;  conjectural  emendation  dan* 
gerous,  ib.;  reason  for  a  new  version, 
from  'he  improved  state  of  the  lan- 
guage, Sec,  595  ;  instawes  of  obsolete^ 
6Cc.  expressi'nst  596  ;  of  the  improper 
use  of  certain  prepositons,  &c.  597 ; 
and  extract,  ib.;  of  pronouns,  598 1 
false  positions  of  adverbs,  ih.i  ill- 
rendering  of  idioms,  599 ;  false  ap- 
plication of  figurative  terms,  isw  and 
extract ;  of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  600 ; 
common  version  de6cient  in  regard  to 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  original, 
601  ;  in  its  punctuation  and  ortho- 
graphy, 602 ;  extracts  illustrative  of  eke 
author's  manner,  tfe.  603  ;  JobU  exe- 
cration of  his  birth  day,  ib. 

Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  supposed  to 
have  been  married  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope,  157 

Bourdaloue,  his  fame  over-rated,  153; 
accustomed  to  preach  with  his  eyes 
shut,  163 

Boyce's  second  usurpation  of  Bonaparte, 
511;  FouchCs  laudable  condmi  under 
Napoleon ,  515 

Britain,  its  missionary  enterpmestonstitute 
its  noblest  triumph  ;  ( extract  from  the 
"  Foci's  Pdgrimage,'*)  8,  et  seq. 

British  Pulpit  Eloquence,  selected  from 
sermons  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
teenth  centuries,  81,  et  seq,;  pulpit 
eloquence  different  from  the  eloquence 
that  regards  thing*  of  -merely  a  tem- 
porary nature,  ib.;  nations  have 
their  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence,  89  ; 
remarks  on  the  present  selection,  83 ; 
subjects  of  the  sermons,  ib,;  objec- 
tions to  the  selection,  84;  extract 
from  the  biography  of  Henry  Jforr,  <£. 


IN  D  E  X. 


ff  "7«>*  from  Me  memoir  of  BLhop  fVH- 

kins,  85, 6 ;   from    a  sermon  of   Dr. 

Whichcot,  87 
British    tumuli    and    interments,    see 

Hoare's  Wiltshire. 
Browne,  Simon,  hi*  remarkable  case  of 

morbid  mental  affection,  334 
Bruce's  general  veracity  strongly  attested 

bv  a  native  Abyssinian   ecclesiastic, 

£4 

Cairo,  ' the  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the 
4  world,'  23  ;  prevalence  of  diseases 
and  various  plagues  therein,  ib. 

Calamities  of  hfc,  tlte  Christian's  view  of, 
615 

Calvin,  objectionable  peculiarities  of  his 
system  not  held  by  modern  Calvinists, 
173 

Calvin,  the  Paul  of  the  reformation,  550 

Canada,  a  year  in,  a  poem,  404 

Carmen  Nupt'ale,  196,  el  seq.;  extracts, 
ib. 

Catacombs,  or  the  Necropolii  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Racotis,  near  Alex- 
andria, 35  . 

Catechism  for  children,  488 

Candles  ,  tkeir  mode  of  producing  their  light, 
61,  2  j  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
burning  them,  63 

Carnot,  political  character  of,  353 

Causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  408,  et 
srq. 

Celt®  and  Beige,  Mr.  Hoare's  opinion 
of  their  places  of  settlement  in  Bri- 
tain, 108  ;  extract,  ib. 

Chapman's  sermon  on  unlimited  invita- 
Ution%  Sec.  606,7 

Charge  to  the  olergy  of  Gloucester*  by 
Bishop  Ryder,  at  the  primaiy  visita- 
tion, 394,  et  seq. 

Charity  schools  instituted  originally  by 
dissenters,  140 

Charter,  the  French,  we  Chateaubriand. 

Chase's  Messiah's  Advent,  365,  et  seq.; 
character  of  the  work,  ib.;  author's 
design,  366  ;  extract,  367  ;  the  applies 
converted  the  world  by  the  testimony  of 
facts,  367,8 ;  the  power  of  the  Go.pel, 
369 ;  ambiguous  expressions  of  the 
author,  370  ;  superiority  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection  over  the  speculations  of 
the  ancients  in  regard  to  a  future  state, 
571 

Chateaubriand's  monarchy  according  to 
the  charter,  521,  et  seq.;  nature  of 
the  French  charter,  ib.;  rival  parties 
in  France,  ib. ;  character  of  the  leading 
constitutionalists,  523 ;  interests  of  the 
church     a    leading    object    of   this 


writer,  524  ;  suppression  of  this  work 
at  Paris,  y2j ;  the  three  possible 
modes  of  government  under  a  legiti- 
mate king,  ib.;  the  charter  the  only 
possible  mode  in  France,  526;  the  mi- 
nisters alone  responsible  for  the  nets  of 
government,  ib.;  Stuart  principles  re- 
viving in  Kngland,  527;  political 
opinions  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scott,  (not*) 
527 ;  extract  from  "  Christianity, 
consistent  with  a  love  of  freedom," 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  ib.  M.  C, 
on  the  royal  prerogative,  530 ;  on 
the  chamber  of  peers,  531  ;  M.  Gre* 
go  ire  on  an  hereditary  peerage  ib.; 
M.  C's  remarks  on  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  532;  the  fieedum  of  the 
press,  ib.  el  seq.;  the  police  system,  534  ; 
the  three  cabinets,  535, 6 ;  on  the  ig- 
norance of  the  ministry  in  regard 
to  public  feeling,  537 ;  the  chamber  of 
deputies  represented  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  538  ;  the  anti-royalists  a  fac- 
tion conspiring  against  legitimate-mo- 
narchy,   539;    extracts,  ib.  real   and 

.  false  royalists,  539,  et  sea.;  true  na- 
ture of  M.  C's  charge  of  foreign  in- 
fluence on^  French  council*,  540; 
the  complete  restoration  of  the 
church,  the  real  object  of  M,  C.'f 
anxieties,  541,  et  seqj  extract,  ib. 

Cheminais,  extract  from  his  sermon  on  the 
difficulty  of  salvation,  159 

Children,  marks  or  defornvties  of,  at 
their  birth,  popular  opinion  of  their 
Cciu<e  visionary,  279;  real  evils  oc- 
casioned by  the  belief  in  it,  ib. 

Ch  ldreu's  account  of  some  experiments 
with  a  large  Voltaic  battery,  352 

Christian  Observer,  remarks  on  an  ar- 
ticle   in,   on  baptismal  regeneration, 
209,  et  seq.;    review  of  the  question 
at  issue,  ib.;    docs  not   rest  on  the 
meaning  of  words,  ib.;  testimony  of 
the  early  non-conformists,  211;  in* 
vidious  conduct  of  the  Christian  Ob- 
server,   211,  et  seq.;   proof  that  the 
offices  of  the    Church    of  England 
were  designed  to  be  indiscriminately 
administered,  213,4;  Dr.  March,  on 
detaching  regeneration  from  baptism, 
(note)   214;    on    tbe  political    and 
spiritual  character  of   the  Church  of 
England,  215,  et  teq.;  false  charges  of 
the  Christian  Observer  repelled,  €17, 
et  seq.;  falsa  statements  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Observer  in  regard  to  tbe  aid 
by    churchmen,  to  the  Koleotic  Re- 
view, 219,  20;  original  management 
of  the  Eclectic  Review,  ib.t  remarks 
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en    it*    alleged    debt    of    gratitude, 
i!2l  ;   c*u««>    nt   the    withdrawment 
of   clerical    aid   from    the   Eclectic 
Review,  ib. ;  avowed  hostility  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  222  ;  remarks  on 
the  Christian   Observer's   charge    in 
regard  to  the  time  of  our  alleged  un- 
provoked attack,  ib.  et  seq.;  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  orginal  basis  of 
the  Eclectic  Review,  224,5 ;  remarks 
on  dissent,  Ate,  227,  et  seq. 
Christian  philosophy,  its  advantage  over 

the  heathen,  608 
Church  of  France,  fit.  Chateaubriand  on 

the  mode  of  restoring  it,  241,2 
City  of  the  Plague,  a  poem,  164,  el  tea.; 

extracts,  166,  et  seq.; 
Gvil  law?,  the  proper  objects  of,  those  of 

a  temporal  nature  only,  135 
Clarke,  Dr.  J.  on  the  diseases  of  children, 
217,  et  seq.;  objections  a  gainst  foster- 
t> arses    280 ;    on    the   clothing   of 
infants,  282 ;  infantile  diseases  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  vessels  that  convey 
nourishment  to  the  system,  372  ;  Dr. 
Cs  notion  objectionable,  ib.;  see  Dis- 
eases of  Children. 
Clarke's,  Dr.  E.  D*  travels  into  Grrece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy-Land,  18,  etseq.; 
his  env.-ahle  advantages  in  regard  to 
authorship,  ib.;  prefatory  notices,  19 ; 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  Djeszar  Pacha 
et  Acre%  jutt   l**fore   Ins    death,    20; 
author  enters  Egypt,  ib.;   immense 
lo*s  of  men  sustained  by  the  English 
a!  their   landing    in  Egypt,  ib,;  desm 
enption  of  the  serpent-eaters,  21  ;  great 
fertility  of  the  Delta,  ib.;  F.aypt  still 
literally  subject  to  the  plagues  inflicted  in 
the   lint*  of   Moses,  22;    author's  fint 
viexe  of  the  Pyramids,  23  ;  residence  at 
Cairo,  ib.;  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  general  truth  of  Brace's  rela- 
tions, 24  ;  remarkable  well  in  the  great 
pyramid,  27;    Soros  of  the  founder, 
'2%  ;    its  demolition  by  the  English  sol- 
diery prevented  by  General  Stuart,  29 ; 
attempt   of  the  French  to  penetrate 
the  third  pyramid,  f'6.,*  anthor's  opi- 
nion that  the  great  pyramid  was  built 
by  the  Israelites  as  n  receptacle  for  the 
hotly  of  Joseph,  00;    objection?,  i£.; 
the  Sphinx,  31  ;  pyramid  of  Saccara, 
ib.;  the  catacombs,  32 ;  author's  cer- 
tainty  that  the  bodies  were   placed 
horizontally,  to.; he  inclines  to  believe 
that  the  god  A  pi*,  Serapis,  and  Osiris 
was  a  dcili  ation  of  Joseph,  ib.;  ex- 
cursion tt»  Hcliopolis,  the  On  of  the 
Mo!»»i<:   history,    33;    elucidation  of 
the  L^yptian  hieroglyphics  altogether 


hopeless,  ib.;    the   Crux  Anset*$  the 
only  oue  that  is  detected,  ib.;  mins  of 
of  Sais,  34 ;    barbarity  of  toe  Turks 
at  Cairo,  ib.;   visit  to  the  catacomb* 
of  the  ati'-lcnt  city  of  Racotnr,  35; 
Pom pey's  pillar,  ib,;   inscription  on  tk* 
pedestal,  ib.;    Turkish  seamanship,  37  ; 
and  self-complacency,  38;  conviction- 
of  homicide  by  implication,  ib.;  en- 
chanting  scenery  on  the  approach  towards 
the  Cape   of  Sunium,  39;    account  of 
Lusiert  the  artist,  and  hie  designs,  40  ; 
and  of  the  Calmue,  Theodore,  the  painter f 
41  ;  funereal  character  of  Athens,  ts.; 
evidences  of  the  sepulchral  nature  of  the 
ancient  temples,  ib,  et  seq.;  author's  re- 
marks on  the  despoiling  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  292  ;    admirable  position 
of  the  horse9  antiquities  of   Tyrant* 
295;  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  296;  pe- 
culiarity of  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  297 ;  Thebes,  292  ',  elegant  ur- 
riety  of  the   Corinthian   order    in  the 
church  of  Demetrius,  ib.;  modern  Greek    : 
music  intolerably  vile,  900 ;  descent 
towards  Delphi,  301 ;  tomb  of  the  Spar- 
tans at  Jnermopytoi,  301,9;     Mount 
Olympus,  with  Ossa  and  Petion,30l; 
tumulus  near  Pydaa,r6.;  barbarity  of 
the  Turks  to  the  French  Prisoners  et  JKi- 
iros,  305 
Claude,  extract  from  one  of  Ms  sermons, 

160,1 
Claude  of  Turin,  short  account  of  him, 

48 
Clergy,  their  temporising  conduct  in  the 

reign  of  James  II.    131 
Cliffs  experiments  to  ascertain  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  nsbes,  945 
Cobbiii's  French  preacher,  150,  et  seq.; 
French  divines  not  models  for  Engtisfr 
preachers,  151 ;  extract  from  Benrnn's 
sermon  for  the  celebrated  Crillon,  152  ; 
Latin,  extract  from   De  Lingends't  set" 
mnn  on    the  transfiguration,    152,  3  ; 
style  of  the  French  protectant  preach- 
ers defective,  ib.;  pulpit  character  of 
J\Fr.  Lavinglon,  154,  5 ;   author's  testi- 
mony against  the  present  prevailing  style 
of  preaching,  155  ;  Bossuet,  ib,  et  seq.; 
writers,  and  subjects,  of  the  sermonv 
157, 3 ;     extracts  from  Chcmineie,    the 
Abbe  Poule,  Claude,  U  Fuucheur,   158, 
et  seq.;    notice  of    the  Abbe  Maury, 
163;  Bon  id  alone  accustomed  to  preach 
with  Iris  eyes  shut,  ib. 
Conjectural    emendation   *   dangrroirs' 
mode  of  determining  th;  real  tneau* 
in 5  of  texts,  5tc.  594 
Coiurovusy,  rcligiou?,  causes  of  U»e 
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avers-on  to,  181 ; '  remarks  of  the  Rev. 

Robert  Hall  on,'  181 
Conventicle  act,  its  operation,  130 
Conversations    on    political    economy, 

288 
Corinthian  order,  elegant  variety  of,  299 
Corporation  act,  enacted,  129 
Correspondence,  letter  from  Mr.  Snow, 

Cotton  mills  lighted  by  gat  insured  ot  a 
lower  premium  than  if  lighted  by  candles 
or  lamps,  66 
Cotton's  Rev.  T.  testimony  of  the  crael 
effects  of  the  revocation  ot*  the  edict 
of  Nantr,  139 
Cow  per,  Wm.  life  and  writings,  313,  ei 
seq.;  manuscript  of  his  early  life  by 
himself,  ib.;  objections  against  its  pub* 
JJcation,  314;  publisher's  apology,  ib.; 
Cowper*s  morbidness  of  mind,  antece- 
dent to  the  existence  of  his  particular 
religious  opinions,  316 ;  unhappy  state 
of  mind  under  his  relapse,  ib.;  not  oc- 
casioned by  his  religious  notions,  ib, 
et  seq.;  sketch  of  his  life,  317;  ren- 
dered incompetent  by  his  disorder,  to 
give  a  correct  statement  of  bis  feel- 
ings, ib.  et  seq. i  remarks  on  the  na- 
tuie  of  the    operations  of   physical 
causes  on  the  moral  faculties,  318,  et 
seq.;  Cowper- s  mode  of  life  at  the  Temple, 
321,   2;    his   literary   contributions, 
023 ;    circumstances  that  originated 
his  unhappy  morbidness  of  mind,  324, 
et  seq.;  progress  of  his  disorder,  325  ; 
its  entire  independence  on  religious 
opinions,  327  ;  his  interview  and  con- 
versation with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan, 
027 ;  is  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Cotton,  328 ;  settles  at  Huntingdon, 
ib.;  return  of  his  disorder  at  O/ney,  329, 
00  ;    its  causes,  and   peculiar  direc- 
tion, 332,  et  seq.;  parallel  case  of  Mr. 
Simon  Browne,  334  ;  Cowper  engages 
in  poetical  composition  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Un\tin,  335  ;  'his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Ball,  336;  letter  of  Cowper 
to  Mr.  BuJi,  337,  8;  illness  of  Mrs. 
Unwin,  338,  9 ;  great  increase  of  bis 
disorder,  ib,;   death  of  Mrs.  Unwin, 
040;     continues    his    translation    of 
Homer,  ib. ;    seized  with    the  dropsy, 
040;  his  death,  341  ;  concluding  re- 
flections, ib. ;   observations  on  some 
notices  of  the  life,   3cc.  of  Cowper, 
342 
Cranmer  on  the  powei  to  elect  bishops, 

43* 
Cremation,  two  modt's  in    use  among  the 

aricezt  Bitot*,  11- 


Cretinism  of  the  Alps,  probable  causes  of 
its  permanency,  469 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  appeals  to  tbe  pro- 
testant  priuces  of  Europe  in  favour  of 
the  persecuted  Wadeuses,  53 

Croup  in  children,  377 

Cunnington,  Mr.  of  Heytesbury,  hie  en- 
thusiasm for  British  antiquities,  101  ; 
his  discovery  of  the  indicia  of  ancient 
British  residence,  109;  his  remarks 
on  the  construction  of  Stouehenjpe* 
107 

Cuthbert's  year  in  Canada,  404}  ex- 
tract,  ib 

Cutting  on  the  teeth,  to  assist  difficufe 
dentition,  377 

Dallas,  Judge,  his  admirable  address- to 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  War- 
wick, 406,  etseq. 

Danielle  oriental  scenery,  472,  et  stqj 
original  notice  of  the  work,  473;  its 
execution  and  subjects,  474,  et  seq.; 
consummate   plagiarism  of  M.  Lan- 

•    gles,  476 

Davidson's  Waterloo,  a  poem,  93,  4 

Davy  on  the  action  of  acids  on  the  safcn 
usually  called  hyper-oxy  muriates, 
and  on  the  gases  produced  fromtbena. 
348 

Davy's  experiments,  fcc.  on  the  colour* 
used  in  painting,  by  the  ancients, 
345 

Davy's  experiments  on  a  solid  compound" 
of  iodine  and  oxygene,  and  on  its  che- 
mical agencies,  347 

Dead,  Sir  H.  C.  Hoare'e,  remarks  on  the 
early  modes  of  disposing  of  litem,  1 19 

Delta,  prodigious  fertility  of  its  soil,  21 

Deposites  in  ancient  British  tumuli*  60s 
Hoare's  ancient  history  of  Wiltshire 

THonysia,  or  orgies  of  Bacc/uts,  58,  9 

Disease,  Dr.  AddmSs  supposition  and 
proofs  of  its  being  perpetuated  by  isda- 
tion,  469 

Diseases  of  children,  277,  et  iff.;  evil* 
likely  to  result  from  Engl  sh  mothers 
emigrating  to  France,  &c.  278;  ob- 
jeetions  agaiust  foster-nurses,  28ft; 
and  the  use  of  pap,  281  ;  weaning  of 
infants,  ib.-,  their  clothing,  262 ;  ba- 
thing, 282,  3;  air,  284;  error  of  # 
French  mothers  in  nursing,  285,  <* 
seq.;  nursing  among  the  Caffres  (note), 
ib.;  infantile  diseases  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  the  vessels  that  convey  no*** 
rishment  to  the  system,  372;  Dr. 
Clarke's  notion  of  infantile  ailmeuu 
objectionable,  ib.  et  seq.;  hydroce- 
phalus or i^ ally  bramu!ai,37ft ; 
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Mntcric  atrophy,  symptoms  of,  375  ; 
rickets,  376;  worms,  ib.;  diarrhea, 
i£.; cutting:  on  the  teeth,  377;  croup, 
ik.;  vaccinal -on,  tts  estimation  abroad ', 
977,  8  ;  anaU'pox  exiirjtated  at  the  Cape 
af  Goal  Hope  and  Uti'  island  of  Ceylon  f 
378 ;  security  from  vacciuatiou  per- 
manent, 379 
frttsent,   geucral  remarks  on,  277,    et 

Dissenting  ministers*  their  application   to 

Lard  Liverpool,  in  favour  of  the  per  se- 

tMted  Vaudois,  100 
Djczzar  Pasha,  his  cruel  policy  to  secure 

trauquillity  to  his  successor,  20 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on 

the  efficacy  of  baptism  vindicated,  by 
.    Dr.  R.  Laurence,  1 72,  et  seq. 
jDooovan  on  the  nature  aud  combina- 

tfaastof  a  newly  discovered  vegetable 

acid,  with  observations  on  the  malic 

acid,  &c.  331 

Eclectic  Review,  attack  of  the  Christian 
Observer  on  it,  £09,  et  sea.  See  Chris- 
tian Observer. 

Eclectic  Review,  New  Si  hies,  indepen- 
dent on  the  original  work,  in  regard 
to  manaLcmtnt,  &c.  220 

Edicts,  former,  a«rain<t  the  Waldense% 
93,  enforced  by  Victor  E murine  I  in  1  to"  1 4, 
96,  et  tea 

Edmonds**  Gospel  committed  to  faithful 
men,  3S8,  U ;  diwutiug  1  -ie rai  y  insti- 
tution*, 389  ;  en  suitable  er-ndintes  for 
ike  ministry,  ib.  et  sea.;  ujpia!  to  can- 
didates, 390 

Edwards,  the  Rev.  Jonathan,  Hopkiu&'s 
memoirs  of,  79,  et  sea.;  extract  pom  a 
tetter  on  hit  bring  appointed  to  the  pre- 
sidency cf  Sou  Jersey  coL'ege,  ib. 

Egypt,  a  S(  r!<  s  of  engravings  of,  from 
I)enon'<  expedition  of  tbe  Frei.ch,  562, 
et  srq. 

Egyptian  hieroglyphic*,  their  elucida- 
tion utterly  hopeless,  33;  extract,  ib.; 
Crux  an  sola,  the  only  one  hitherto  de- 
tected, ib. 

T.cypt  still  iveraUy  subjerl  to  the  plagues 
inflicted  by  the  hand  rf  Moses  and  Aaron, 
*  *» 

Eketririty,  Singer's  elements  of,  558, 
et  irQ. 

Fkqutute  in  the  Hi.  use  qf  Commons,  its 
present  luva  stale,  143 ;  probable luu te> ,ib. 

J-'ly's  visits  of  iiu  icy,  87,  et  sea. 

JKmicriiic  di-orJcrs,  sec  Auams  on  epi- 
demics, &c. 

Jzngtiih  ofl'ictr,  pctierovfif  nj  one  to  art 
American  p-iscwr ,  89 


Engravings  of  the  antiquities,  &c.  of 

E&'Pt*  from  Denoo,  562,  et  sea. 
Epidemic  diseases,  Adam*  on,  456t  et 

seq. 
Essays  in  rhyme,  on  morals  and  man. 

ners,  963,  et  seq. 
Evangelical  religion,  Rogers's  dementi 

of,  399,  et  seq. 

Faith  in  regard  to  particular  practiiionrt 
or  medicines,  its  great  efficacy,  188 

Farewell  sermons  of  the  Nonconformist 
ministers,  578,  et  seq;  evil  effects  of 
the  act  of  uniformity,  579,  et  seq.; 
inconsistency  of  some  modern  evan- 
gelical clergymen,  582;  extracts  from 
the  sermons,  583,  et  seq. 

Fatal  experiment  of  some  young  men  at 
Edinburgh,  460 

Favell's  speech  in  the  court  of  common 
couucil,  499,  et  seq.;  treaty. of  tbe 
Holy  Alliance,  501 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  a  reigning  sense  of 
the  security  of,  combined  with  au 
operative  sentiment  of  abhorrence  a: 
sin,  246 ;  extract  from  Dr.  Jones's  w 
mons,  ib. 

Fo*ter-nuriest  Dr.  Clarke9*  nhjtcthn 
against  them,  250 

Fortune,  the  goddess,  wor/hip  of,  59 

Fouche,  memoirs  of,  511,  tt  seq';  bis 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  513;  not  con- 
stitutionally ferocious,  ib.;  his  land- 
able  conduct  under  Napoleon,  5)5 

Fox,  C.  J.  notice  of  his  parliamentary  cha- 
racter t  H9 

French  divines,  not  modela  for  English 
preacher*,  15) 

French  preacher,  Cobbin's,  150,  rffte, 

Fritdlander  dc  1 'education  physique  de 
l'h om me,  277,  et  seq.;  marks  amdmrn- 
trosities,  279;  superiority  of  English 
over  Freuch  mothers  in  the  early 
treatment  of  children,  £81  ;  vaccina- 
tion Us  high  estimation  abroad,  575; 
smnll-y>x  extirpated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Island  of  Ceylon,  &*  sec  dis- 
eases of  children. 

Frost,  on  remuneration  to  witnesses,  in 
civil  actions,  for  loss  of  time,  &c  7i 

Garland  for  the  grave  of  Sheridan, 509, 
et  seq. 

G  is,  from  coal,  mode  of  procuring  it, 
66  ;  apprehension  qf  danger  from,  gut 
unfounded,  ih. 

Ga«  light,  Accmn's  practical  treatise,  04, 
61 ,  et  s&j.  ,*  remarks  on  the  combwfo*  s/ 
con d  're  „Kd  of  oil,  6 1 , «  .  cause  of  th* 
suj'uici'ity  of wox.uv.-r  uijo*  caudk*, 
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ib.;  improvement  in  the  mode  of  burn- 
ing tallow  candles,  63;  light  from 
pas  complete  at  once,  ib.;  pit  coal, 
its  thiec  classes,  ib.;  coal  should  be 
sold  by  wight  only,  64;  Mr.  Acker- 
mann's  statement  of  the  expense  of  lighting 
ttrith  gns,  compared  teith  the  former  mode, 
65  ;  mole  of  procuring  gas,  &c.  66  ; 
danget  less  to  be  apprehended  from  burn- 
inggas  than  from  cand'ts  <-r  lamps,  ib. 

Gelidus,  Dr.  Ji  knson's  character  of,  111- 
conceived,  188 

Gironde  parly,  not  ce  of  the,  335 

Goitn  s  of  the.  Alps,  469 

Goodwin's  triumph  of  faith,  436,  7; 
account  of  the  a'/th'rr,  ib. 

Gordon,  P.  ter,  narrative  of  his  impri- 
sonmen',  and  escape  from  France, 
89,  el  *eq.;  out  hut*  s  departure  from 
Cambrai,  90,  el  srq.;  his  testimony  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  patriotic  fund, 
93 

Gospel  committed  to  faithrul  men,  a 
sermon  by  Thomas  Edmonds,  at  the 
Stepney  academical  institution,  1388, 
et  srq. 

Graham's,  the  Rev.  \V.  remarks  on  tole- 
ration, 137 

Greathetd's  life  and  writings  of  \V. 
Cowper,  313,  et  seq. 

Great  pyramid  of  D  ezza,  supposed  to 
havt  been  built  by  the  Israelites  to  re- 
ceive th<  body  of  Joseph,  30  j  objec- 
tions to  this  supposition,  ib. 

Greek  cities,  peculiarity  of  their  situations, 
297 

Greuoire,  M.  on  the  last  article  of  the 
French  constitution,  522  ;  on  an  here- 
ditary peerage,  531 

Gvh'j  elements  of  Hebrew  grammar, 
'485,  6 


Habitations,  the  earliest  among  the  Britons, 
nature  of,  123,  4 

TZall,  the  Kev.  Robert,  on  religious  con- 
troversy, 181,  ci  scq. 

— — _— __ — — _ . — on  the  consistency 
of  Christianity  with  a  love  of  freedom, 
528,9  (note). 

]Jaskin>\s  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  poem, 
93,  4 

Hawks  ley 's  emendations  of  Hopkins's 
memoirs  of  President  Edwards,  79, 
et  seq. 

Hebrew  Grammar,  Gyles's  elements  of, 
485,6 

Hereditary  peculiarities  of  the  human 
/ace,  456,  et  seq.;  hereditary  com- 
plaints, 468,  et  seq,  ;  see  Adam*  on  epi- 
demic disorders 


High-Church  party  at  the  restoration,  tMir 
sentiments  in  regard  to  baptism,  178,  9 

History  of  the  French  factions  till  tbft 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  229,  etseq. 

Hoare's  ancient  history  of  S.  Wiltshire, 
105,  et  seq.;  nature  of  the  author's  re- 
sources, 106 ;   deep  interest  excited 
in  the  mind,  by  the  investigation  of 
aboriginal    British  antiquities,   ib.  et 
seq.;    notice   of  Mr.   Cunnington,  of 
Heytesbury,    107,  8;    remarks  on  the 
Celtic  and  BeJgic  controversy,  ib.}  in- 
dicia   of   ancient    British   towns,    dfc. 
1 09 ;  national  varieties  of  the  ancient 
mounds   and    ditches,    ib.;    author's 
classification  of  barrows,  110;  long- 
barrows,  111;   Druid,  or  female  bar- 
rows, ib.;    various  modes  of  interment, . 
ib.  et  seq.;  positions  of  the  inhaarad 
bodies,   111,2;  remarks  on  the  ere* . 
■nation?,  113;  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  various  bar  routs,   114;  et  «*f\*  . 
composition  of  the  urns  found  in  the 
early  interments,  120;  remarks  on  ihm . 
sites  of  the  ancient  towns,  1 23 ;  on  Stone- 
henge,  125,  6. 

Holford's,  Miss,  Margaret  of  Anjon,  TO, 
et  seq  ;  character  of  the  work*  74  ^ 
extracts,  75,  et  seq. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  parliamentary  charatter, 
150 

Home  on  the  structure  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  in  animals  which  bold  on 
intermediate  place  between  the  class 
piscesand  the  class  vermes,  352 

Homer,  no  actual  portrait  of  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  ancients,  56,  7    » 

Homicide  by  implication,  curiont -in- 
stance of  in  the  island  of  Cos,  38 

Hon*;  of  Commons,  its  influence  proba- 
bly widely  extensive,  141 

Hopkins's  memoirs  of  the  Rev*  Jonathan 
Edwards,  79,  et  seq. 

Horse's  head,  its  admirable  position  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva y  293 

Hypochondriac,  his  fatal  conduct  in  studying 
his  feelings,  191,  2 


Ice- berg*  and    coast   of   Spitzberren, 

479,80 
Ilderim,  a  Syrian  tale,  439 ;  improved 

state  of  modern  poetical  composition, 

ib.  ;  its  probable  causes,  ib.  at  see.; 

subjects  of  modern  imitation,  490; 

mannerism  its  prevailing  fault,  491 ; 

extract  from  the  poem,  492 
Imitations  of  modern  Poets,  see  Pontic 

Mirror,  507,  el  sea. 
Indicia  of  the   residence  of  tho+uient 

Britons,  109 
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Jncbrint/wt  a  species  of  self -murder,  189 
Infancy,  a  poem,  290,  1 ;   extracts,  291 

Jones's  relative  responsibility,  386 ;  the 
universe  a  system  of  order  and  de- 
pendence, ib.;  relative  responsibility 
of  almost  universal  concern,  387; 
extract,  ib.  et  seq. 

Inquisition,  absurdity  and  entity  of  Us  con* 
j/ttofion,  50,  I 

Insanity,  hypochondriasis,  &c.  Heid's 
CMays  on,  183,  el  seq. 

Insanity  not  to  be  remedied  by  harsh 
measures,  190 

Intellect,  vigour  of,  it*  cjreat  effects,  61 1 

Iron  not  found  among  the  depositee  of 
the  earliest  British  interments,  120 

Jib's  execration  of  his  birthday,  Booth' 
rpyd's  rendering  of,  593 

Johnson's,  Dr.  John,  poems  by  W.  Cow- 
pcr,  vol.  3,  313,  et  seq, 

Johnson's,  Dr.  Samuel,  retort  oa  Millar 
the  bookseller,  505 

JbiwVs  Dr.  serin'ms,  2*8,  ft  *fo.;  dif- 
fidence between  sp«ktn  and  written 
eloquence,  ib.;  style  of  the  Author 
#\  angelical,  241  ;  subjects  of  the  ser- 
mon*, ib.;  advuntane  of  relif*ipn  to  the 
nirricge  stats,  244-5  ;  remarks  on  the 
forgiveness  of  t:us,  as  connected  with 
an  op-,  rativc  sense,  of  abhorrence  of 
»in,  Z4G  ;  er tracts,  246-1 ;  reflections 
e*  the  doctrines  of  safvuliju,  249  ;  ex- 
tracts illustrative  of  the  authors  »ty  Ir, 
ib.  tt  seq, 

Jfenes't  history  of  the  WaluVnses,  42,  et 
srq.t    additions  to  the  present   edition, 
43-4;  reasons  for  counteracting  the 
present    attempt  to    revive  popery, 
44-5 ;    principles  of  Alhanosius  intoli-m 
rant,  45  ;  character  and  conduct  of  the 
oaiholic  clergy  of  that  period,  46  ;  cer- 
ta'n   opinions    of  jEriux,  condemned 
by   Mosheim  and  bis  translator;  the 
*  titer**  exposition  of  their  inconsistency , 
47 ;   the  true  mince  of  self-inflicted pe- 
Ctixrrf,  4S  ;  growing  superstition!  of 
the  enuich   opposed   by  Vigilantins, 
ib  ;  «ho  is  denounced  as  a  heretic  by 
Jerome,  ib.;    account    of    Claude   of 
Turin,    ib.;    origin    of  the  IValdenses 
49;  their  contemptuous  names  con- 
ferred by  their  enemies,  ib. ;  in  France 
called     Albigenses,    ib.;    become    ob- 
woxfa'ts   to  the  court   of  Rome  by  the 
pieaching  of  Peter  Waldo,  49  ;  short 
account    ef   Waldo,    50;    views  and 
practices  of  the  WoTdenses  similar   to 
those  of  the  reformers,  ib.;  wickedness  of 
the  constitution  of  the  inquisition,  50,  1  ; 
ffU  general  attack  on  the  ffoldsnus  by 


the  papists,  51,2;  cruelty  per** 
the  papists  in  the  valley  of  hn. 
barbarous  decree,  under  tori 
rity  of  the  court  of  Savoy.  te«j 
Wsldensean  subjects,  51  3; 
conduct  of  Olivier  Crass**!  « 
occasion,  ib.;  orders  Mihoau 
an  appeal  to  the  pretestaat  sns 
Europe,  raw 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  Londoa,  i 
of  the  committee  for  iavest-fau> 
causes  of  the  increase  of,  4i*M 
Judge  I>aJlas's  address  tu  Am 
jury  of  W  arwick,  406,  7 ;  oat 
timptaney,  408,  et  sew  g  pnprm 
linqmncy  from  in*  want  ef  ok 
409  ;  evUs  arising  from  tk  * 
syrUm  of  prison  discipline,  «10,& 
sent  excellent  manageasst  fl 
boys  in  Newgate,  410;  stoat 
classing  criminals,  41 1 ;  tSKsa 
gulations  in  regard  to  the  tail 
penitentiary,  412 

Kidd's  ratechfoms  for  chiMra*,4) 
Knook-Dow/u,   British  antiqaifri 

neighbourhood  of.  122,  rimy 
Laing's  voyage  to  Spitzbenps,  i 

seq.;    fishing    and  fmol-c+'thmj 

Shetland    islands,     4"8.  9;  J 

Cherry  island,  479  ; 

•f  Spitsbergen,  479,  80 


Lamhc«c,  priur  e  of,  his 
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La  Mar  Znrah,  iu  morse  by  To* 
into  the  Xi^er,  958 
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444;  duties  of  females,  to eaa 
a  military  spirit  in  yeaag  m 
to.-,  family,  fee.  of  the  awrca 
ib.  et  seq.;  Afm  de  Mmmm9  hsrfi 
band,  ib.;  are  prereatfed  fraa 
gratiog  by  the  quaes,  444  ^f 
presence  of  mind  im  a  Pariesm  j 
445 ;  description  of  Im  Vewia\ 
pays  dm  bocage,  ib.;  et  seq.;  femi 
pf'sts  inhmbi/nnts,  440, 7  ;  ceases 
reaction,  440,  aUoeJous  erai 
the  republicans,  a*,;  Jar  passes 
originators  of  the  saer,  440;  is*  i 
hopeless  prospects,  450, 1;  sea 
the  Bretons,  ib.;  admirably  ems 
aste  style  of  the 
menu,  45*;  sMrperiaj 
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mnatlcistn  of  the  French  royalists, 
|      455 ;  their  distress  and  total  roin,  ib. 

Laurence's,  Dr.  vindication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England  on  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  178,  et  seq.;  pre~ 
luninary  remarks,  ib.;  true  state  qf  the 
question,  173 ;  objectionable  peculia- 
rities of  Calvin's  system  not  held  by 
modern  Calvinists,  ib.;  baptism  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  L.  as  involving  the  na- 
ture of  Divine  flection,  174 ;  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Church  of  England  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Rome,  175  ;  bap- 
turn  and  regeneration  considered  by  the 
Fathers  as  synonymous  terms,  175 ;  ser- 
vice/or adults  in  the  Church  ef  Eng- 
land, considers  them  as  unregenerote  till 
baptized,  ib;  office  for  admit  baptism 
compiled  by  anti-caivinists,  177 ;  Luther 
on  baptism,  ib.;  language  of  the  Latin 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  ib,  el  seq.; 
sentiments  of  the  high-church  party  at  the 
UeUorotion,  178,  9 ;  Dr.  Us  remarks 
on  a  supposed  disposition  in  infants  to 
fulfil  their  baptismal  engagements,  ib.; 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Halt  on 
controversy,  161,  2 

Lai-elite's  history  of  French  factions, 
829,  at  sea.;  character  of  Louis  XVI. 
231 ;  notice  of  U,e  present  royal  fa- 
mily, 832;  late  duke  of  Orleans,  ib.; 
Abbe  Maury,  232,  3  ;  differing  ac- 
counts of  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of 
Lambesc,  233,  4 ;  Vergmemx  and 
other i,  235  y  Robespierre,  to.  at  seq.  $ 
kis  fall  and  death,  236, 7 ;  notices  of 
various  prominent  characters,  357,  et 
see.;  Bonaparte  at  Paris  after  his  re- 
turn from  Etfypt,  359;  anecdotes  of 
Bonaparte,  360,  et  seq.;  the  infernal 
machine,  360,  1 ;  of  the  Pope  at 
Paris.  363 

Lavington's  sermons  to  young  people,  286, 
at  seq.  $  remonstrance  against  conferring 
with  flesh  and  btood,  287 

lay  of  the  Laureate,  196,  */  seq.; 

Le  Fuuekcur,  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  161 

light  from  gas,  its  superior  brilliancy 
and  its  causes,  63 

Looking  unto  Jesus,  by  Isaac  Ambrose, 
J  92,  3 

Lore,  on  the  French  stage,  its  sameness, 
380;  its  wonderful  variety  on  the 
English,  ib.;  in  modern  drama,  a 
guilty  passion,  381 

Jjiyse,  massacre  qf  the  Waldsnses  in  the 
volley  of,  SI 

l*kexxuL  32,  its  objectionable  rendering 
in  the  rowans  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
597 

Lusieri,  his  admirable  skill  m  to  artist, 


40;  exquisite  nature  of  his 
taken  at  Athens,  ib. 


Maltby's  Morell's  Lexicon  GrsBco-proso* 
diacumJ481,  et  seq.;  plan,  Ice.  of 
the  work,  ib.;  additions  by  Mr.  Malt- 
by,  482 ;  specimens  of  the  work,  ib 
et  seq.;  its  execution,  &c  484 

Man  of  taste,  prejudices  qf  the,  266, 7; 
devotion  of  the,  270,1 

Mant'*  academical  sermons,  417,  el  seq.; 
truth  not  an  equi  distance  between 
opposite  errors,  418 ;  absurdity  of  the 
high-church  clergy  in  classing  Cal- 
vinists 'and  Socinians  together  as 
abettors  of  heresy,  418 ;  extreme  bi- 
gotry of  Dr.  Mant,  ib.  et  seq.;  remarks 
on  the  party  zeal  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  421 ;  their  prejudices  against 
the  Dissenters  unreasonable  and  un- 
justifiable, ib.;  evils  occasioned  by 
uniformity,  422;  inconsistent  rea- 
soning of  the  clergy  the  occasion  of 
triumph  to  the  Papist  and  theSoci- 
nian,  422, 3  ;  tenderness  of  Dr.  Mant 
towards  Socinians,  424 ;  his  high  tone 
in  speaking  of  Dissenters,  425 ;  sub- 
jects of  the  sermons,  ib.;  Dissenters 
anxious  to  seek  intelligent  guides  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
426 ;  Dr.  M's  exposition  of  the  errors  of 
methodism,  427  ;  on  intruding  into  the 
priestly  office,  428 ;  on  the  authority 
requisite  to  justify  the  taking  of  the 
office,  to.  et  seq.;  apostolic  succession 
of  the  English  Church,  derived  from 
Paal,  independently  of  the  Romish 
succession  from  Peter,  431 ;  speci- 
men of  Dr.  M's  logical  powers,  ib.; 
the  principal  continental  reformed 
churches  are  without  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, ib.;  John  Wesley  episcopally 
ordained,  433;  locality  of  the  epis- 
copal powers  of  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, ib.;  Cranmer  on  the  electing  of 
bishops,  434 ;  nature  and  purpose  of 
ordination  considered,  434, 5 ;  Church 
of  England  ordination  a  civil  trans- 
action, ib.;  extract  from  a  sermon  at 
Mr.Yockney*s  ordination,  435,  etseq.; 
cautions  to  the  political  dissentmg  mi- 
nister, 438, 9 ;  to  the  /#m*orisrr,439, 40 

Marbles  ancient,  description  of  the  col- 
lection of,  in  the  British  Museum,  54, 
et  seq.;  beads  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, nobler  than  nature,  56,  ancisnis 
possessed  no  real  portrait  qf  Homer, 
56,7;  bad  finer  models  of  the  human 
countenance  than  nature  now  oflers, 
57  ;  female  figures,  ib.;  Dmrysam,  58; 
wm^qfth9jowhttRrium95St9 
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Jnebrhfhn  a  species  of  self -murder,  189 
Infancy,  a  poem,  290,  1  ;   extracts,  291 
Jones's  relative  responsibility,  366 ;  the 
universe  a  system  of  order  and  de- 
pendence, ib.;  relative  responsibility 
of    almost    universal    concern,  387; 
extract,  ib.  et  seq. 
Inquisition,  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  ifscon* 

dilution,  50,  I 
Insanity,  hypochondriasis,    &c.    Reid's 

essays  on,  183,  el  seq. 
Insanity  not  to  be  remedied  by  harsh 

measure*,  190 
Intellect,  vigour  of,  its  great  effects,  61 1 
Iron  uot  found  among  the  lieposites  of 
the  earliest  British  interments,  120 

Jub's  execration  of  his  birth- day,  Booth' 
rpyd's  rendering  of,  593 

Johnson's,  Dr.  John,  poems  by  \V.  Cow- 
pcr,  toI.  3,  313,  et  seq. 

Johnson's,  Dr.  Samuel,  retort  on  Millar 
the  bookseller,  505 

Jones's  Dr.  sermons,  258,  et  s'q.;  dif- 
ference between  spoken  and  written 
eloquence,  ib.;  style  of  the  author 
evangelical,  241  ;  subjects  of  the  ser- 
mons, ib.;  advantage  of  religion  to  the 
marriage  state,  244-5  ;  remarks  on  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  as  connected  with 
an  cp<  rative  sense  of  abhorrence  of 
iin,  246" ;  extracts,  24f>-7 ;  refactions 
fn  the  doctrines  of  sakutijn,  249  ;  ex- 
tracts illustrative  of  the  author's  »ty  Ir, 
ib.  et  seq, 

Jenes'*  history  of  the  Waldenses,  42,  et 
seq.;  additions  to  the  present  edition, 
43-4;  reasons  for  couuteiactiug  the 
present  attempt  to  revive  popery, 
44-5 }  principles  of  Athanasius  intake 
tant,  45 ;  character  and  conduct  of  the 
catholic  clergy  of  that  period,  46  ;  cer- 
tain opinions  of  iftrius*,  condemned 
by  Mosheim  and  bis  translator;  the 
ft  r iter's  exposition  of  their  inconsistency  * 
47 ;  the  true  nature  of  self-inflicted  pe- 
Kuncetf  48  ;  growing  superstitions  of 
the  church  opposed  by  Vigilantins, 
ib  ;  who  is  denounced  as  a  heretic  by 
Jerome,  ib.;  account  of  Claude  of 
Tunr,  ib.;  origin  of  the  Waldenses 
49;  their  contemptuous  names  con- 
ferred by  their  enemies,  ib. ;  in  France 
called  Albigenses,  ib.;  become  ob- 
noxious-  to  the  court  of  Home  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter  Waldo,  49  ;  short 
account  ef  Waldo,  50;  views  and 
practices  of  the  WtJ&enses  similar  to 
those  of  the  reformers,  ib.;  wkketlness  of 
the  constitution  of  the  inquisition,  50,  1  ; 
ffU  general  attack  on  the  WnUUnses  by 


the  papists,  51,  2  ;  cruelly  perpetrated  by 
the  papists  in  the  valley  of  Lays*,  52  ; 
barbarous  decree,  under  the  amho* 
rity  of  the  court  of  Savoy,  to  expel  its 
Waldensean  subjects,  59,  3/   noble 
conduct  of  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the 
occasion,  ib.;  orders  Milton  to  write 
an  appeal  to  the  proteatant  princes  of 
Europe,  i&\ 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  London*  report 
of  the  committee  for  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of,  405,  et  tea,; 
Judge  Dallas's  address  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Warwick,  406,  7 ;  cause*  if  de- 
linquency, 408,  et  seq.;  progressive  de- 
linquency from  the   want  of  education, 
409 ;    evils  arising  from   the  defective 
eyrtem  of  prison  discipline,  41 0  j  the  pre- 
sent excellent   management  of  the 
boys  i;i  New  pate,  410;  necessity  tor 
classing  criminals,  411  ;  intended  re- 
gulations in  regard  to  the  boys  at  the 
penitentiary,  412 

Kidd'ti  catechisms  for  children,  418 
Knook-D owu,  British  antiquitUs  in  the 

neighbourhood  of.  1 22,  et  seq, 
Laing's  voyage  to  Spitsbergen,  477,  ei 
seq.;  fishing  and  fowl-catching  in  the 
Shetland  islands,  418.  ?;  Bear  §r 
Cherry  island,  479 ;  ire-bergs  and  coast 
•f  Spitsbergen^  479,  80 

Lambcsc,  priuoe  of,  his  conduct  at  the 
Tuilleries  variously  related,  893,  4 

La  Mar  Znrah,  its  course  by  Tombuctoo 
into  the  Niger,  258 

Langlcs  M.  bis  consummate  plagiarism, 
47* 

Lurochejacqueleui,  memoirs  of  the 
marchioucss  de,  440,  el  seqs.  consi- 
derations of  the  effects  of  war  in  re- 
gard to  the  female  portion  of  society! 
442 ;  duties  of  females,  to  counteract 
a  military  spirit  in  young  persons, 
tb;.  family,  Ace.  of  the  marchioness, 
ib.  et  seq.;  M.  an  Lescvr*r  ker  first  hue* 
band,  ib.-,  are  prevented  from  emi- 
grating by  the  queen,  444  ;  generous 
presence  of  mind  in  a  Parisian  frecer, 
445 ;  description  of  la  Vcndh\  at,  In 
pays  du  bocage,  ib.;  et  seq.;  feudal  state 
of  its  inhabitants,  446,  7  ;  causes  of  the 
reaction,  448;  atrocious  cruelty  of 
the  republicans,  is\;  the  peasantry  tie 
originators  of  the  «ur,  449  J  its  utterly 
hopeless  prospects,  450,  ] ;  candmlif 
the  Bretons,  ib.;  admirably  dhrwasin 
■ate  style  of  the  marchioness's  state- 
ments, 45f ;  her  perils  and  treat  ink 
firings,  ib, ;  deajh  of  Lescure,  454  i 
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fanaticism  of  the  French  royalists, 
455  ;  their  distress  and  total  rnin,  ib. 
Laurence's,  Dr.  vindication  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  church  of  England  on  the 
•efficacy  of  baptism  172,  et  seq.;  pre~ 
limxnary  remark*,  ib.;  true  state  of  the 
question,  173;  objectionable  peculia- 
rities of  Calvin's  system  not  held  by 
modern  Calvinists,  ib.;  baptism  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  L.  as  involving  the  na- 
ture of  Divine  election,  174 ;  phraseo- 
logy of  4he  Church  of  England  bor- 
rowed ftom  that  of  Rome,  175;  bap- 
tism and  regeneration  considered  by  the 
Fathers  as  synonymous  terms,  1 75 ;  ser- 
vice/or adults  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, considers  them  as  unregensrate  till 
baptized,  ib;    office  for  adult    baptism 
compiled  by  anti-calvinists,  177 ;  Luther 
on  baptism,  ib.;  language  of  the  Latin 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  ib.  el  seq.; 
sentiments  of  the  high-church  party  at  the 
Restoration,  178,  9 ;  Dr.  Vs  remarks 
on  a  supposed  disposition  in  infants  to 
fu\/il  their  baptismal  engagements,  ib.; 
remarks  Of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  on 
controversy,  181,  2 

Lavallee's  history  of  French  factions, 
5229,  et  seq.;  character  of  Louis  XVI, 
23 1 ;  notice  of  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily, 232;  late  duke  of  Orleans,  ib.; 
Abbe  Maury,  232,  3 ;  differing  ac- 
counts of  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of 
Lambesc,  233,  4 ;  Vergniaux  and 
others,  235 ;  Robespierre,  ib.  et  seq.; 
his  fall  and  death,  236,7;  notices  of 
various  prominent  characters,  357,  et 
seq.;  Bonaparte  at  Paris  after  his  re- 
torn  from  Egypt,  359;  anecdotes  of 
Bonaparte,  360,  et  seq.;  the  infernal 
machine,  360,  1 ;  of  the  Pope  at 
Paris,  363 

Laving  ton's  sermons  to  young  people,  286, 
etseq.;  remonstrance  against  conferring 
with  flesh  and  blood,  287 

Lay  of  the  Laureate,  196,  et  seq.; 

Le  Faucheur,  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  161 

Light  from  gas,  its  superior  brilliancy 
and  its  causes,  63 

Looking  unto  Jesus,  by  Isaac  Ambrose, 
192,3 

Love,  on  the  French  stage,  its  sameness, 
380;  its  wonderful  variety  on  the 
English,  ib.;  in  modern  drama,  a 
guilty  passion,  381 

JLoyse,  massacre  of  the  Waldenses  in  the 
valley  of,  52 

LukexsriiL  32,  its  objectionable  rendering 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
597 

Lutierij  bis  admirable  skill  a*  gn  artist, 


40;  exquisite  nature  of  his  designs 
taken  at  Athens,  ib. 

Maltby's  MorelPs  Lexicon  Qrasco-proso* 
diacusfl,|481,  et  seq.;  plan,  sec  of 
the  work,  ib.;  additions  by  Mr.  Malt- 
by,  482 ;  specimens  of  the  work,  ib 
et  seq.-,  its  execution,  &c  484 

Man  of  taste,  prejudices  of  the,  266,7; 
devotion  of  the,  270, 1 

Mant's  academical  sermons, 417,  etseq.; 
truth  not  an  equi  distance  between 
opposite  errors,  418 ;  absurdity  of  the 
high-cburch  clergy  in  classing  Cal- 
vinists  'and  Socinians  together  as 
abettors  of  heresy,  418 ;  extreme  bi- 
gotry of  Dr.  Mant,  ib.  etseq.;  remarks 
on  the  party  zeal  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  421 ;  their  prejudices  against 
the  Dissenters  unreasonable  and  un- 
justifiable, ib.;  evils  occasioned  by 
uniformity,  422;  inconsistent  rea- 
soning of  the  clergy  the  occasion  of 
triumph  to  the  Papist  and  theSoci- 
nian,  422, 3  ;  tenderness  of  Dr.  Mant 
towards  Socinians,  424 ;  his  high  tone 
in  speaking  of  Dissenters,  425;  sub- 
jects of  the  sermons,  ib.;  Dissenters 
anxious  to  seek  intelligent  guides  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
426 ;  Dr.  M*t  exposition  of  the  errors  of 
methodism,  427  ;  on  intruding  into  the 
priestly  office,  428 ;  on  the  authority 
requisite  to  justify  the  taking  of  the 
office,  ib.  et  seq.;  apostolic  succession 
of  the  English  Church,  derived  from 
Paul,  independently  of  the  Romish 
succession  from  Peter,  431 ;  speci- 
men of  Dr.  M's  logical  powers,  ib.; 
the  principal  continental  reformed 
churches  are  without  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, ib.;  John  Wesley  episcopally 
ordained,  433;  locality  of  the  epis- 
copal powers  of  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, ib.;  Cranmer  on  the  electing  of 
bishops,  434 ;  nature  and  purpose  of 
ordination  considered,  434, 5 ;  Church 
of  England  ordination  a  civil  trans- 
action, ib.;  extract  from  a  sermon  at 
Mr.Yockney's  ordination,  435,  etseq.; 
cautions  to  the  political  dissenting  mi- 
nister, 438, 9 ;  to  the  temporizer ,439, 40 

Marbles  ancient,  description  of  the  col- 
lection of,  in  the  British  Museum,  54, 
etseq.;  heads  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, nobler  than  nature,  56,  ancients 
possessed  no  reed  portrait  of  Homer, 
56, 7 ;  had  finer  models  of  the  human 
countenance  than  nature  now  offers, 
57;  female  figures,  t^.;  Msysss,  5$; 
worship  of  tk$  goddess  Aria**,  58, 9 
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Margaret  of  Anjon,  a  poem  by  Miss 
Holford,  73,  et  seq. 

Marriage  state,  advantage  it  receives  from 
religion,  244,  5 

Marsh,  Bp.  on  detaching  regeneration 
from  baptism,  214,  (note). 

Mason  on  sacramental  communion,  543, 
et  teq.;  union  between  a  Reformed  and 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  North  America, 
344 ;  jealousy  of  innovation  of  long  ac- 
quired kahili,  dfc.  544 ;  on  the  unity  op 
the  Chsrch  of  God,  545,  6;  reason- 
ing and  deductions  of  Dr.  M.  546,  7 ; 
facts  iu  apostolic  times,  considered, 
547;  in  the  primitive  church,  ib. ; 
picture  of  the  primitive  Church,  548 ; 
moral  description  of  the  church,  ib; 
means  of  preserving  unity  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  549;  Calvin,  the  Paul  of 
the  reformation,  550  ;  Dr.  M.Js  defence 

.  of  the  Puritans,  551 ;  hit  remarks  on 
the  communion  of  sainU,  552;  on  secta- 
rianism, 553 

Maturin's  Bertram,  a  tragedy,  379; 
love  the  basis  of  the  piece,  ib.;  same- 
ness of  love  on  the  French  stage,  380  / 
its  great  variety  on  the  English  stage, 
ib.;  love,  in  modern  drama,  a  guilty 
passion,  381  ;  extracts,  ib.  et  seq.  bad 
taste  of  the  present  piece,  384 

Maury,  Abbe,  political  and  senatorial  cha- 
racter of,  232,  3 

Medical  students,  communications  ad- 
dressed to,  605,  et  seq.  . 

Mejenel's  petit  cadeau,  290 

Memoir  of  the  early  life  of  W.  Cowper, 
Esq.  written  by  himself,  313,  si  m?. 

Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  of  La- 
rochejacqnelein,  410,  et  seq. 

Memoirs  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  traits  of  the  life  of  W. 
Cow  per,  Esq.  written  by  himself,  313, 

-    at  seq. 

Messiah's  Advent,  Chase's,  365,  et  seq, 

Milton  ordered  by  O.  Cromwell  to  write 
an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
protectants,  53 

Monachism,  its  rise  and  absurdities, 
47 

•Monarchy  according  to  the  charter  by 
M.  Chateaubriand,  522,  et  seq. 

Monastic  and  baronial  remains,  553, 
et  seq. 

Monody  on  the  death  of  Sheridan, 
502,  et  seq.  ;  extract,  509, 4 

Montmorin,  M.  de,  his  life  saved  by  the 
admirable  and  generous  presence  of 
mind  of  a  Parisian  grocer,  445 

More,  Henry,  biographical  notice  of,  84,  5 

Morell's  Lexicon  Grssco-prosodiacuin, 
by  Maltby,481,  et  teq. 


Morgan's  translation  of  a  sketoh  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Waktenaes,  94, 

et  seq. 

Naiad,  a  tale,  489,  at  seq.;  its  origin, 
493,  extracts,  494,  et  seq. 

Narrative  of  Peter  Gordon's  imprison- 
ment and  escape  from  France,  89, 
etseq. 

Newgate,  judicious  management  of  the 
boys  there,  410 

Nile,  dreadful  sorf  at  its  bar,  20  ( great 
loss  sustained  by  the  English  forces 
on  landing  there,  20,  1 ;  violence  of 
its  current,  ib.;  evil  effects  produced 
by  drinking  its  waters,  22 

Nonconformist  ministers,  extracts  from 
the  sermons  of,  preached  on.  the 
Lord's  day  that  preceded  their  eject- 
ment, 578,  et  seq. 


Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  de* 
signed  to  be  indiscriininetely  admi- 
nistered, 213,  4 
Oil,  its  mode  of  producing  fimme,  4*1,  2 
Olympus,  Ossa,  and  PeUomf  eieetrMon  of, 

304 
On,  the  ancient  Heliopolie,  Or.  Clarke** 
excursion  to  the  site  of,  33;  ks>  cele- 
brated obelisk  described,  sew 
Ordination,  its  nature,  434,  5,  is  the 
Church  of  England,   a  civil  trans- 
action, ib;   extract  from  a  termon 
preached  at  Mr.  Yocknsy's  ordina- 
tion, 435,  et  teq. 
Orgies  of  Bacchus,  see  Diswysja 
Oriental  scenery,  by  T.  and  W.  Daniel], 

472,  et  seq. 
Otrante,  due  d',  public  lifo  of,  611  • 
Oxford  act,  its  enactments,  130 


Parkyns's  monastic  and  baronial  re- 
mains, 553,  et  teq,;  nature  of  tha  feel- 
ings that  should  be  excited  by  a.  view 
of  monastic  or  baronial  rams,  ik  et 
teq;  execution  of  the  work,  lie,  556; 
historical  description  of  Riemi  AmSey9 
557,8 

Parliamentary  portraits,  141,  si  seq.; 
influence  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons probably  vastly  extensive,  ib; 
low  state  of  eloquence  in  the  Bourn,  143  ; 
ils  probable  causes,  ib.  at  seq.;  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  not  a  true  critewon  of 
the  successful  exertion  of  talent, 
144;  parliamentary  character  of ,  Mr. 
Wdberferce,  145,  f;  causes  opiating 
against  the  existence  of  a  modern 
orator  equal  to  Demosthenes,   141, 


I  N  D  E  *. 


8;  notices  of  various  parliamentary 
speakers,  HO;  of  Mr.  Pox  and  Lord 
Holland,  149,50 

Patriotic  fun<L,  its  beneficial  effects  acknow- 
ledged, 93 

Persecution,  Dr.  Fnraeaux's  definition  of 
it,  136 

Petit  Cadeau,  par  M.  Mejanel,  290 

Philip's  experiments,  to  ascertain  the 
principle  on  which  the  action  of  the 
heart  depends,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  heart  dnd  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, 344 

— —  additional  experiments,  &c.  on 
the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems, 
354 

Phillips's  garland  for  the  prate  of  She- 
ridan, 502,  el  teq. 

Philosophical  transactions  for  1815,  che- 
mical and  physiological  papers,  343, 
et  teq.;  on  an  ebbing  and  flowing 
stream,  discovered  by  boring  in  the 
harbour  of  Bridlington,  343  ;  expe- 
riment to  ascertain  the  principle  on 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  depends, 
and  the  relation  between  that  organ 
and  the  nervous  system,  344;  expe- 
riments to  ascertain  the  influence  of 

'    the  spinal  marrow  on  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  fishes,  345  ;  experiments,  6c c. 
on  the  colours  used  in  painting  by 
the  ancients,  to.;  further  observations 
on  the  current  that  often  prevails  to 
the  westward  of  the  Scilly  islands, 
S46;   experiments  on   a  solid   com- 
pound of  iodine  and  oxygene,  and  its 
chemical  agencies,  347;  on  the  action 
of  acids  on  the  salts  usually  called 
hyper-oxymuriates,  and  on  the  gases 
produced  from  them,  348;    further 
analytical  experiments  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  prussic,  of  the  fer- 
ruretted  chyazic,  and  of  the  sulphu- 
retted chyazic  acids,  and  of  their  salts, 
&c.  350  ;  on  the  nature  and  combi- 
nations of  a  newly  discovered  veget- 
able acid,  and  observations  on   the 
malic  acid,  ice.  351 ;  on  the  structure 
of  the  organs  of  respiration  in  animals 
of  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
elast'pisces  and  that  of  vermes,  &c. 
359;  on  the  mode  of  generation  of 
the  lamprey  and  myxine,  ib.;  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  with  a  large 
Voltaic  battery,  359;  additional  ex- 
periments, fee.  on  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems,  354 
Phraseology  of  the  Church  of  Eflgtand, 


1   borrowed  from  the  Church  of  Romet 
174 

Pit-coal,  its  three  classes,  and  their  qua* 
lities,  63 

Pleasure  derived  from  objects  naturally 
un pleasing,  on  its  nature  and  causes, 
165 

Poetic  mirror,  507,  et  seq.;  the  work  an 
imitation  of  modern  writers,  507  ; 
probable  author,  ib.;  the  Guerilla,  imi- 
tation of  the  style  of  Lord  Byron, 
509 ;  Wat  o'  Hie  Clench— Walter  Scott, 
509;  Wordsworth,  585,  el  seq.;  Cole- 
ridge, 587;  Southey,  588 

Poet*s  pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  1,  et  seq, 

Polke  system  in  France,  its  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  nature,  534 

Political  economy,  conversations  on, 288, 
et  seq.;  on  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  manual  labour,  289 

Polyglott  Bible,  prospectus  of  a,  59,  et 
seq.;  explanation  of  the  plan,  60;  its 
execution,  &c.  60 

Pompey's  pillar,  its  remarkably  small 
base,  35;  hieroglyphics  on  the  base 
inverted,  ib.;  inscription  on  the  pedestal, 
ib.  et  seq. 

Pope,  at  Paris,  his  treatment  these. 
363,4 

Porrett's  further  analytical  experiments 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  the 
prussic,  of  the  ferruretted  chyazic, 
and  of  the  sulphuretted  chyazic  acids, 
&c.  350 

Portrait,  a,  from  Miss  Taylor's  essays  sb 
rhyme,  275,  6 

Pottery  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Wiltshire, 
its  nature,  tXc  118 

Poule,  Abbi,  extract  from  a  sermon  on  the 
Prodigal  Son,  152 

Pragela,  valley  of,  the  Waldenses  inhabit***; 
it,  murdered  by  the  papists,  51 

Preaching,  corrupted  taste  of  the  present 
mode  of,  155 

Brest,  Chateaubriand  on  the  freedom  of. 
532,  3 

Primitive  church,  picture  of  the,  548 

Prison  discipline,  evils  arising  from  the  de- 
fective system  of,  410 

Protestant  dissenters  of  England,  Toul- 
min's  historical  view  of  the  state  of, 
127,  et  seq, 
Protestant  French  preachers,  their  style 

defective  in  energy,  154 
Proverbialist,  the,  or  Sancho,  67,  et  seq. 
Psalms,  essential  difference  between  the 
common  version  and  the  prayer  hook 
version  of,  593 
Pulpit  eloquence,  British,  81,  et  teq, 
Puritans,  Dr*  Mason's  dsftnm  of,  111 


INDEX. 


Turkish  caravanserais,  described,  303 
Turkish  seamanship,  37 
Turks,  their  barbarity  to  some  French  pri- 
soners oh  their  way  to  Constantinople , 

305 

Uniformity,  its  nature  and  results,  422 
Unity  of  the  church  of  God,  545,  6 
Unlimited  invitations    consistent    with 

Divine  decrees,  a  sermon,  606,  7 
Unwin,  Mrs.  illness  and  death  of,  338, 

et  seq. 
Vaccination,    its   high   estimation  abroad, 

377,  8  ;  security  from  it  permanent. 
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Vaudois,  population  of  the,  96,  (note), 

see  Wa  Id  en  sea 
Vendee,  la,  or  pays   dubocage,  described, 

445,6 
Vergniaux,  political  conduct  of,  234 
Visits  of  mercy,  Ely's,  87,  et  seq. 

Waldensee,  Jones's  history  of,  42,  et 
seq. 

Waldenses,  Morgan's  translation  of  a 
•ketch  of  the  present  state  of,  94, 
et  seq,;  extracts  from  edicts  against 
the  Protestants  in  1602,  &c.  95; 
these  edicts  enforced  in  1814,  by  Victor 
Emanuel,  96,7;  population  of  the 
Vaudois,  96,  (note);  severities  expe- 
rienced by  the  Vaudois  in  1815,  97; 
list  of  requests  presented  to  Victor 
Emanuel  by  Count  Bubna  and  Mr. 
Hill,  98,9;  its  cool  reception  by  the 
King,  ib.;  application  of  the  committee 
of  dissenting  ministers  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  100 

Waldo,  Peter,  his  preaching  excites 
tht  jealousy  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
49 ;  some  account  of  his  life  and 
labours,  t'6» 


Waterloo,  a  poem,  93,4 

Watts,  Dr.  on  baptismal  regeneration, 
(note)  575, 6 

Wax  candles,  cause  of  their  superiority 
over  tallow,  62 

Well,  remarkable  one  in  the  great  pyramid, 
27 ;  observations  and  experiments  on  it, 
ib. 

Wemyss's  biblical  gleanings,  559,  et 
seq.;  on  the  nature  and  results  of  bib- 
lical criticism,  560 ;  plan  and  con- 
tents of  the  work,  ib.  et  seq. 

Whkhcot,  Dr.  extracts  from  am  of  his 
sermons,  87 

Whitbread,  Whit  chouse's  panegyric  of, 
193,  et  seq.;  extracts,  ib. 

Wdberforce,  Mr.  his  parliamentary  cha- 
racter, 145,  6 

IVilkins,  Bishop,  biographical  notice  of, 
85,6 

Will,  its  power  of  counteracting  nervous 
disorders,  &c.  184,  et  seq. 

Wilson's  city  of  the  plague,  164*  «* 
seq.;  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  objects  natu- 
rally unpleating,  ib.  et  seq.;  real  mi- 
sery always  connected  with  something 
offensive,  465;  chief  fault  of  the 
poem,  ib.;  extracts,  166,  et  seq. 

Wiltshire,  South,  Hoare's  ancient  his- 
tory of,  -106,  et  seq. 

Winter  evening  recreations  at  M*  403 

Withdravment  of  God,  remarks  on  Urn,  614 

Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode,  1,  et 
seq.;  characteristic  difference  between 
Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as 
writers,  4 ;  style  of  Mr.  W.  5  ;  bis 
politics  objectionable,  ib.;  attract  from 
an  ode  on  ike  expedition  of  the  French 
into  Russia,  7,  8 

Wretchedness  of  the  poor,  false  estimate  of, 
183,4 


THE  END. 
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H.  Bryer,  Printer, 
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Page  416  line    3  from  bottom,  for  Campania,  read  Campagna. 

— -  513   —    10  for  are,  read  is. 

—■—  603   —    13  for  comment,  read  com* 


